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* ^ ^ y . 


Page 27,1. 33, put the [ Lofore * but such was.* 

„ 30,1. 11, ef passim^ Jor Tiighluk read Tughliik. 

„ 31,1. Xl^for Muliamnmd Sun read Muliammad-i-Sdil, 

„ 32,1. 4f, from lK;lo\v,yur Arab read the Arab. 

„ 33,1. 10, the fecmicolun belongs to the end of the preceding line. 

„ 3-1,1. Hyfor histor}' read history is. 

„ 8G, 1. l,for sliortly read stoutly. 

„ 37,1. lyfor ul-Mainalik read wa Mamalik. 

„ 58,1. 3, from below,ngto read cglo, 

„ C8,1. 19, put an II. before * makhii*. 

„ 270,1. second note. Add—General A. Cunningham, C. S. I., identi 
fics with the Otanta Vihara, mentioned in Vassilief’ 

* Bouddisme* (French Translation, p, 50). 

„ 281, line 7 of the notc,^r son read sons. 
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No. I.—1875. 


Phrft' ({f hmd hy f,aksh)iiLiii Sirn of 

Joi’inf nt‘ar Tor^ion-tfufhi ni the. Jjusti'ict oj Uindjpiir. 

JJy !•-. N't-SLY WusIAlACUTT, C. S. 

iwn •*.) 

Ani'MiLi 111 '- \vt»rl\> uniliM't.ikcn to onijiluv the in UinajiHir ilurincr 

tlio >';ariitv t»l’ wn-* th** ')l a >uuill tniih to the Jii'ith ' t 

the Ole- e.illeil 'I\)r]'ou-(hj:hi, or ‘ till* tank ot‘ ullenii'^s,’ or m'Voii iiiilcs 
S. S. K. of tlij an* i. lit Muhaiimuuhin eaovuil ol Dchkot, aii-l tlie Hindu 
rtiiMiiiu- eidliai the eit\ i»i Han Ihij i. Two niil—i li; tlie ea-'tward i-- .i iiianza , 
ealleil ]laiif.-h\varh.l'ii, and iKtettir ihiehauan, in liis aeeounf »>l Diuajjiu:',* 
menti'Mis the liaditi^ul^ euiiiioitiu^ this iieii^hbimi'liood with tlie mjthieal 
Hail Uaji. 

Fruin the nmd at the hottoin ol' this small tank was du^ a copi'Cr 
plate, t!iii’ti:en iiielie'' luni!: hv t'huen and a Iialt* wi le, en'^raee 1 on 1>)th sides 
willi a t;i*ant tit l.nnl made to a iJr.iiinian hy Liik.-'iniiaii Sen, a priiieo ol tiie 
Hindu dviia't\ whieli Alnhammad IJaklitvar Ivhilji iound on the tlirone 
ol' l)en‘ 4 .d, when heeairied the ^iuhamiiiadan arms into that pruvinco, 

A. 1). Lo;h 

At tlio t'.p ufthe pUte U ailised a eireular reli-f, nearly three inehes 
across, in copp.T, repro.'iiun;^ a ten-junned god, \ery simila** to that lilho- 
graphed by .Mr. James Hriioep as at the head ol a plate e^^-uaiiiiiig a 
record ul’ a grant made l\y Kesiiah yen, son ol L.dvshuiiui Sen, Iound m par* 
ganalt Kdiljnlr, /.ilu’ Ha<prg;inJ. f 

The cliuracter approaches more nearly to that of the Keshab Sen jdate, 
so far as 1 can judge of tlio latter from Mr. Prinsep*s iitiiograph of a some¬ 
what imperiect impression, thim to that of any other plate which I have 

• Pngo f)(iO. Vol. ii, Martin’s Ku.'iteni India, 
t J'atfc 40, Vol. \u, Journal, A*«. Sin-. Ix'Ugid. 
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luul'iin opportunity of examining, but (Uirercnces are porooptible, tbe later 
plate tciuliiig more to tbe modern Bengali. Both are of* a typB rttber Bengali 
than Dovanagari, and of a type which has advanced nearer to the Bengali than 
the A'mgachln plate of the Pills,* or the inscription in 'thet'piilar in t^e I)i- 
najpur lliijbari.t The ^ in both Sen plates is the Bengali" one, while in the 
Amgacbhi and Rajbari inscriptions it is the Devaiiagari. 5i, 

and most of the letters are identical in both Sen jilales. and more Benga¬ 
li than Devaniigan ■>(, arc the sumo, iind at tir-^t «iirht remote 

from either Bengali or Dovanagari; and ^ av undislingui<hahl-j in ])oth 
plates, being nearer the Dovanagari form lluin the Bengali, which a))jiears 
first in the Buddha Gaya inscription,J engraved after tiie death ofLakslimaii 
Sen. The letters in w'hicii Ijidvsliunui Sen’s plate a])pcav nearer Bengali than 
tlie A'mgaohhi plate of Vigralia Pal, are TT, V, V, and tho>e in wldeh 
Keshab Sen’s plate seem to show a furtlior stc[> in the same direction, arc 
V, JI, and the composite form <>( 

The onl>' inscriptions relative totheSon kings ipioted by Professor Lassen § 
arc tbe Kesbab Sen plate and tbe Buddlia Gaya inscription almvc mentioned. 
In tbe former the Professor makes a mistake between lliu name" of Madimb 
and Kcsbal) Sen. Tbe grant is made b}' Keshab SeJi, son of Laksbimin 
Sen, and, wherever tbe name of the grantor occurs, theie are markvS wldeli 
Hr. Prinsep considered the signs of the erasure of anotljcr name. As the 
father’s name remains unaltered, the name for wlneli that of Ke^hab Sen 
was substituted, must be that of a l)rotb<'r, and, Irem tlie list of Sen king-* 
given in the Ain i Akbari by Abul Pa/1, Hr. iVinsep suggests that of 
Hadbab Sen, which has the same jirosodiaeal value as Ke^llub. 

I have, however, met with a notice of anotlier eoj'per plate, containing 
a grant by Lak.^liniaii Sen, wliicli does not ajjpear to Ik- geiierallv known. 
A transcript is given at page 871, Part 11, of a Bengali work, entitled 
“ A discourse on the Bengali Language and Literature” l>y Jtamgati Nva- 
ratna (Iloogldy, Samvat 1980). The tran.^erilier wrote, lie ■ - t from 

tlie original plate, but from a co|>y in the Bengali eltaraetdf sent him liv 
Babu Uari Das Datt, zamindar of Hojiljmr, and lie admits that JIolo- 
' dhor Cliuramoni, who tried to translate it, could not read every letter ol* 
it, but supplied the gaps conjecturally. Comparing his transcript willi my 
plate, 1 lind that tlic diseropaneies are so sliglit, that J allrii.ute them tu mis¬ 
takes made either by the transcriI>cT, or hy one of the engravers of tlie ori¬ 
ginal plate, and I hud that the giants are, with variations oflittle more 

tliun single letters, word for word tlic same down to the word hhuktyaniak 

• As. Res., ix, 410. 

t Ind. Ant., i, 12G. 

t I’agu cor, Vol. V, Journal, As. Soe. Bcngnl. 

} Page 746, Vol.’ iii, Indischo AltoiiLumskuade. 
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after winch diflerent names of places and different bouhdaries ^are 
given. After identifying the land, the grant goes on, as mine does, with 
the words samatabUtah HajalasOtalah sag^ where the page containing tho 
remainder of the grant is missing. 

Jjeside.s this, 1 hear that Mr. lieveridge has recently found a fourth 
ooi)])orplato of tl»e Sen dynasty in the district of Baeprganj, but I regret 
not liaving .seen it. 

The grant whieli I am now discussing opens with an invocation to 
Xiiravana, wifli which should he compared \\\q paramahaislinavaf 

afterwards applied to tin- King making tlic grant. 

Tlie first stanza is an allusion to Siva, under the name of Sainbhu, 
tljf* various attrilnites of a fertili.suig cloud being compared with those of 
tluit deity, a.s dejiieted in the drawing of Ishwara, given on page 24r9, Vol. i, 
Asiatic lie.soaivlu''-, namely, his matted Itair, in which liasaki, the king 
of S{T[)ents, Is entwined, and from which Ganges llows, the crescent moon 
on liif> brow, the nei-khiee of liuman skulls, and tho humour of abstraction. 
I am hound to say tlnit Ihibu Mohosh Chandra Cliakravarti, to whoso 
a>sistanee 1 am indel)ted for the translation, refu.ses to accept my reading 
of “ iK'cdvlaco of white skulls” for hicefasiromaldf saying that the expres¬ 
sion must refer to a wliih* garland on the head. 

Tlu* second stanza is in honour of tho moon, from which, in the Chan- 
ilrit'Caiii/sha, the Sens evidently claim descent. 

In the third, the poison of hostile kings in neutralised by the juice of 
some twilling plant, to which tlic feet of the king.s of the Chandra-oangsha 
are ciunparcd, a plant watered with the light of the gems on the coronets 
of prostrate kings. 

'i'lie fourth stanza compares tho effect produced upon their enemies by 
the Sen kings, with the inllu(?ncc of tho season called ilemantdy the months 
of Karltik and Agrahdgan. Bahu ilohesh Oliandra Chakravarti thinks 
lleuiai.** * ^ame of an ancestor of the Sens. If so, he is not mentioned 
in Keshah Scir^s plate. If he is a person, both he and Bijivy Sen arc spoken 
of as eiUKiuerors, but 1 can trace no reference by whicli to identify the 
dynasty supplanted, ami to sa\' whether it was or not that of the Pal kings 
of Gaur, (me of whom, Vigraha Pa! IVb, in the A'mgaehhi plate, speaks of 
his dominions or a proviiieo thereof as P an n d r a-Y a r d d h a u a, tho 
name used by both Lakshmau Sen and Ids son Keshab. 

The lirst of the Sen kings mentioned by Abul-Fa/.l is 8u Sen, whom 
he makes the immediate predecessor of Ballal Sen. I do not consider Abul- 
Fazl’s authority worth much as regards the pre-Muhammadan dynasties of 
Bengal, and unhesitatingly accept the testimony of the copper plates, as. to 
the name of Bijay Sen. 

Negatively tho plates support the theory that Ballal Sen was not, as 
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the*Ben^al’traditions! say, the son of Adisur, or of the wife of Adisur, wlio 
brought Kiiiiauj lirahinaiis into Bengal. It is true that Ahul-Fazl places 
a dynasty of^vhich Adisur was the first, and then all th§ Pal kings, be¬ 
tween Adisur and the Sens, but os I have already said, I cai'e little for 
Abul-FazVs authority, and until 1 found that tlicso ]>late8 f.iiled to support 
it, 1 have been inclined to believe the Bengal tradition. The Chakravurti 
fainih’, whose ancestor is said to have been one of the Brahmans invited by 
Adisur, date bi.s migration into Bengal, from famil}' I’ccords, in the end 
of the tenth century of the (^hriscian ora, which would liring Adisur alter 
the Pals, and, ill a ])aper on the Pal kings, I have already said that it 
ap)*CJired very prohahh* that it sliouM he upon the fall ('f the Pal Bud¬ 
dhist dvnastv, that Adisur should rc.store Brahmans from the west, and 
tliat hi.s successor, Ballal Son, should continue the work by tlmrougldy 
n-visiuir tlio caste s\>tem, as he is, hv a verv general tradition, said ti> liavc 
done. 1 can only say that I get notliing to support this theory from the 


5Son plates. 

Passing on to Ballal Sen, tlie expressions used are again disa}>pointing- 
iy vague. Ho too is spoken (d' as a con(|ueror, and one who walked in tlic 
way of the Veda, hut there is no allusion to liis traditional labours in tlie 
organisation of caste, whi<‘h have rendered him faiinms, Lakslunan Sen, 
Ills .son, who makes the Lnanl, is said to have lived at Bikrampur, wliieh 
I do not hesitate to id^uitify with tlie old Bikrampur near Bhulca. The Pan¬ 
dit employeil by Mr. Prin-^ep has ini.-^understood the plirase giving the 
residence of K ‘shah Sen,* and 1 cannot from llie lith<>gra]>h read the name 
of the place. In the Monghyr grant the name is clear, AZ/o/yo-ym 
hd^shita srimajjayaskauftabmut : in the Aingaehlu grant the word before 
eamahanhUa m'imajjai/a}<kaiuh(hnrdt is illegible. In my ]>late, liikrampur i.s 
quite clear; in the Kenhah Sen plate 1 cannot read it, hut the Pai.n.Ut 
reads it Jamhugrdma purhar, whieli represents no known place. 

When the Muhammadans entered Bengal, A. D. 1203, they found the 
Sen King reigning at Nadia, hut lor some generations their descendants 
retained some )) 0 \ver in the neighbourhood of Bikrampur and Sun4rgaon, 
and the indications of rebellious zamindars, against whom the Muhammadan 
rulers of Bengal from time to time led their forces into Eastern Bengal, 
probably refer to them. 

The King is called paramcHhvara paramahaishnaba parama hhatiaraka^ 
The second of these phrases shows him to liave been a worshipper of Vish¬ 
nu/ and in the Monghyr plate is replaced by parama mugata^ Deb Pal 
being a Buddhist. In tlie Amgachhi plate the epithet corresponding to 
this is unlbrtunately illegible. The Keshab Sen plate has apparently para- 
maeaur. 


* Pago 60, Vol. vij, Journal, As. Soc. Bengal. 
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Tlie title ‘ Lord of the Gaura,’ or of Gauf, which the Pal Kings bwc, 
does not occur in this plate, nor, I tliink, in the Amgaclilu one, but in 
Kesha!) Sen’s, lather, and his grandfather, are each called Sankara 

yaupislnmra. 

The term padanudht/dta, ‘ meditating at the feet of, is shown by its use 
ill at least a du/en plab.'s to indicate the succession of a son to his father. 

The* list of princes and court officials who are ordered to respect the 
grant, correspond in some incasuro with other similar lists. Many of them 
occur in the Mongltyr plate, translated h\' Wilkins (As. lies., Vol. 1) and 
annotat<Hl hy Profosor Lassen (Indisehe Alterthumskunde, Vol. iii, page 
731), many in the A'lngichhi plate, and many in the Basahi plate, respect¬ 
ing which Bahu Ihijendralala Mitra lias given his explanation at p. 327, 
Pt. I. Jdurn., As, Soc. Bcng,, 1873. I have not compared any other plates, 
but will noti? cucli olfici-r’s title with M., A., or B., as it occurs in one or 
other of the tlirce plalris 1 have mentioned. 

Bdjd (13.) niusl mean princes whom the Sex king considers subject to 

him. 

lii'tjuiii/nka, may mean only per.«onR of royal descent, or Kshatriya. 

I^dyni^ (B.) may he citlier reigning i{uecns, or <iueenb-con&ort. 

Ii*<inakay (M.) proliuhly means queens’ relations. 

lidjopulra, ^A., M.) kiln's’ .sons. 

HdjannUi/dy (A., Amafya M.) members of the king’s counciL 

Purolfifdf (B. p domestic priest. 

JUdhad/tarnn.-iddhyaksha, chief-justice, mentioned by Mr. H. T. Cole* 
brooke, Ks>ays, Vol. 1, p. dO."), (‘d. 1873. 

MahdudndbiliyrahiJcdi (A.) a great officer for making treaties and de¬ 
claring war. Thib olUcer, or a subordinate, is deputed at the end of the 
grant, to give elleet !•( it. ^ 

2fdhd>i(‘napdti.t (A., Senapati B.) The chief commander cf tlie army, 

]\IdhdiHudrddhikrita, great mint-master. Tlie title can scai’ccly mean 
anything else, though we know of no Bengal coinage previous to the Mu¬ 
hammadan conquo.-t. 

Anfarauga, sm-vant of the interior, or perhaps confidential servant. 

Brihaditparikay {Uparika’id,, rdjast (?) dnoparika. A..) Tliis title in 
the Monghyr plate follows lldjatsthdniyd^ and in the A'mgaehhi one the two 
seem to bo combined. Of what this officer was superiuteudent, it is impos¬ 
sible to say. Professor Lassen thought he was overseer of the officers of 
criminal law, whose titles follow' in the Monghyr plate. 

Mahdkihapatahhay (mahdkshapatdlika A., akahapataJika B.), Biibu 
Rajendralala translates this title ‘justiciary’; ahiha paiala meaning ‘ law¬ 
suit’and ‘ collection*. I think the officer may have been keeper , of law- 
records. 
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^ Mahapratihara, (A., M., pratihdr B.) great doorkeeper, probably 
commander of the bodyguard. 

JU^ahdhliogika^ I tbink was probably an offincr in cj|^rge of revenue, 
from a special right over the land called hhoga. The letter I have read y, 
is not quite clear, and might be^ or y. 

MahdpilupatL The \vordj)/7if has several meanings, but this officer 
was probably head of the Forest Dci>artment of the Revenue. 

Ufaltaganaska dnttssddhika, {maliadausiidhasiuVianiJca hi.) Air, Wilkins 
calls him * chief obviator of difficulties’. Profes.^sor Lassen thinks him the 
same as dHahasadhanahhaga in the Koshab Sen ])latc, and ns Sudhara 
means ‘material,’ he considers this officer Alinister of Public Works. 

Chniiroddharanika (AI., A.) thicfcatclier ; tliis was probably a milita- 
ry appointment, established to cope with the predatory bands which infest¬ 
ed the country even within the last sixty years. 

GaulmiJca (M. and, I think, A.). The gauJma was a troop composed 
of nine elephants, nine chariots, twenty-seven horsemen, and forty-five foot- 
soldiers. 

DandapdsliiJca^ (hi., A.) Wilkins translates ‘ keeper of the instruments 
of punishment’ ; it may, however, be derived from danda a staff, or mace, 

DandandyaJea^ (A., JSLahddandandyah M.) was probably sahordiuato to 
the last. 

Bishayapatif (AI.) rendered hy Wilkins ‘ governor of a city*. The 
word hishaya has so many meanings, that it is not easy to guess at the 
nature of the office indicated hy this title. 

The Cliatta Bliaifa caste, to whom, among others, the grant is addressed, 
arc twice mentioned, the second time being where the grant of land is said to 
bo free from the entrance of Cliatta Bhalta. I see that Chanda Bluinda is the 
reading of Air. Priusep's pandit, and Professor Blochmann also,* accepts 
*this as an improved reading. I can only say that the first part of the com¬ 
pound letter is most clearly «, and the second I tliink ?r, but it may be the 
vowel^. The compound is certainly not Who the Ohatta Bhatta were 
it is as yet impossible to say, but they formed probably the bulk of the cul¬ 
tivating population of the countiy, and I think it probable that the reason 
why the name has disappeared is that the Chatta Bhatta were made Alii- 
hammadans ; for the Bengal Muhammadan, who cultivates in many districts 
more than half the land, is not the descendant of foreign conquerors, but 
betrays in many points a Hindu origin. Cliatta and Bliatta 1 look upon 
as two distinct names, because I have seen the Bhatta^ or BaUa^ written 
before the Cliatta^ instead of after. . 

In the Monghyr plate is enumerated among the things 

from which the grants® free, and Mr. Wilkins translates it ‘ no passage for 

• Journal, As. Soo. Bengal, Pt. I, 1873, p. 220, Contiiliutions to History and 
of Bengal. 
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troop8\ The A'mgfichlii plate has the same expression, so has tile Bam^n- 
gliati plate (p. IGO, Pt. I, J. A. S. B., 1871). 

The Keshab Sou plate speaks to the Chatta Bkattajntiydny where It 
niight perhaps be Chanda Blianda, as the transcript is not clear ; Chatta 
Bhatta pYabesh, as here, and a third time, where it is illegible in the tran- 
8crij)t. A plate from the Sioni J)istrict, Xarbada territories, at p. 729, 
Vol. V., Journ. A. S. B., has uhhatta chchhatra prahesh^ as read by Mr. 
PriiiHCp’s pandit. I cannot read tlje character of that grant, and so am 
unable to pronounce it the expression I am looking for, but it is probably 
the same. 

The oxpressioJi Baundra-Yarddhana appears to me to have much his¬ 
torical siguifieance. Tlie Paandra are, I believe, mentioned in Manu as a 
degraded race, that is to say, as I understand it, a race whose importitneo 
did not compel the Brahmans to give it a high rank in tlie caste system, as 
they did to the Ksliatriya. Of the Varddhana I do not remember to have 
met with any mention as a tribe or caste, but it occurs as part of the name 
of each king of one of the dynasties of Kashmir, and I tlunk I 
have met witli it elsewhere as part of personal names. The compound 
Paundra-Varddhana is the Sanskrit form to which Mr. Stanislaus 
Julien has reduced the Chinese name b}’- which the pilgrim Iliouen 
Thsaiig calls an Indian kingduia which he visited in the seventh century of 
the Oiristian era. The position of this kingdom has been settled by Mr. 
Jas. Pergusson, in a paper published in the Journal of the Uoyal Asiatic 
Society, Xovomber 1872. Tlie pilgrim followed the course of the Ganges 
to some jilace near Udjinahal. The Ganges has shifted so much, that it is 
(pite impossible to ideiitily this place, but I am very much inclined to look 
for it near old Oaur. The appearance of the country leads me to suppose 
that at some time i)revious to the Muhammadan conquest, the main stream 
of the river, instead of turning southward where it now does, ran cast along 
the present Kalindii as far as JIaldah, and then turned south, along the 
Mahananda, running eastward of Gaur. 

The direction in whieli Hiouen Thsang was travelling was eastward, 
and .after following the course of the river as fur as it took that direction, 
he would naturally cross it and turn his back upon it as soon as it turned 
to the southward. The only difficulty is to ascertain the point where the 
river changed its direction. After crossing the river, the Cliinaman went 
COO Uy or from 100 to 120 miles, eastwiu'd, and found himself in the king¬ 
dom of Paundra-Vanldhaua, Mr. Fergusson quotes from a paper in the 
Oriental Quarterly Magazinry 1824, an account of Pund7'a DffSflr, abstracted 
from the Brahmananda section of the Bhaviahyai Pnrana, from which it 
appears that the chief towns} of the I^ivritti division of Pundra com¬ 

prising Dinajpui’, Kangpur, and Koch Bihfir, were Yerddimia Kuta^ Kaeh- 



Ram Nardyan —Tramlation of the AyodhA-MdMtniya. 

changeable wisdom, the destroyer of tlie wicked, and the treasury of liches. 
Thou de^cendest to the world to remove ignorance, deceit, and vice; thou art 
the creator of illusion itndyA)^ matter, and the universe ; Maharudra, S'esha, 
supporter of the earth, sleepless, creator of the lotus from the navel, from 
w’hich Brahma issued, and from him, the world. Thou supporteat the earth 
and the water on the day of general destruction. Thou art cause and effect, 
the destroyer of the vicious, all powerful, and the life of all creatures. Thou 
assumest the shape of half lion and half man, to kill Hiranyakasluup and 
other demons. Thou art endless, the supporter and destroyer of the world, 
and the remover of darkness. Mind, Reason, and Wisdom do not come up 
to thee. Thou art invisible. There is no difference between thee and S'iva, 
and those who think so, go to hell, as is written in the Srutis and the Sinri- 
tis. Thou art a Brahman to explain the religious principles to the four 
castes, and art kind to the virtuous. Thou art separate from matter and 
salvation. In short, thou art both visible and invisible. Thy body is dark 
like the lotus, and covered with yellow clothes.’ On hearing our prayer, 
Vishnu appeared, was plertsed, and said, “ I know what ye have come for, 
ye have been deprived of your houses by the demons, go ye to Ayodhya, 
perform devotions, and I will increase your power, and ye will be able to 
overcome them.’ ” 


Chapter XX. 

Then Mahadeva said, “ 0 Goddess, having thus told the deities, tlie 
rider on Garuda (Vishnu) disappeared, and coming to Ayodh)^ performed 
great acts of devotion in secret, to increase their powers. Hence the spot 
is called Gupta-hari, 

Listen now to the origin of Ch ak ra-h a ri. At this place Sudai*sana 
Chakra fell from the hand of Hari, whence it received the name of Chakra- 
hari. By visiting these two Haiis, a man is freed from all sins. The gods 
also performed severe devotion, and after thus obtaining additional strength, 
defeated the demons in battle, recovered their houses, gained groat wealth, 
and became happy. Headed by Vnhaspati (the spiritual guide of the gods), 
they all went to Ayodby^ to see Hari, and adored him with undivided at¬ 
tention, upon which ParamesVara appeared dressed in yellow silk cloth, and 
said—* O gods, ye have been fortunate enough to conquer your powerful 
enemies, why have ye now come here, tell me without fear and delay.* The 
gods, having got permission, replied, * 0 Bhagavan, we have obtained all our 
wishes through thy favour, please remain always kindly disposed towards us, 
and protect us when attacked by foes.’ Bhagavan said that he would do so, 
and added that this place would be called Gupta-hari. He who will bathe 
here and worehip Gupta-hari will gain salvation, and by giving alms, go to 
heaven. One should give, at this holy spot, a cow with her young one, her 
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Sft^e, of that name ; the pravara also indicates descent, here from three, 
Bharadvaja, Angirasa, and Varhaspatya; these three are the same as those 
assigned to a Brahman in a grant discussed by Mr. Colehrooke, page 305, 
Vol. ii, Misc. Essays, where he says that the distinction between gotra and 
pravara is not very clear. I may suggest that the gotra represents the 
direct line of the descent, while the pravara enumerates the families whose 
arms, as a herald would say, the person was entitled to quarter. 

The description of the nature of the grant is not quite clear. The 
word sanJcadashapardilhf which I have rendered * fines for crime’, may be 
sahgadashaparddh ; the transcript of the Monghyr plate, which I do not 
thinlv very trustworthy, has sadtuihnparadh ; at p. 322, Part I, Journ., As. 
Soc. Beng., 1873, Babu Rajeudralala Mitra reads saddasMparddk. In the 
Amgachhi plate, the engraver seems to have blundered into sadaahdpachd- 
rah. The expression has certain!}' some connection with the officer called 
in the Monghyr plate dashdparddhiky wliom Mr. Wilkins calls * investigator 
of crimes’. In the sanads to zamindars granted by the Subadars of Ben¬ 
gal in Muliammadan times, and by our earlier Govcrnors-General, the duties 
of the landowners respecting the prevention and detection of crime are set* 
forth, and 1 think the expression I am discussing may have some reference 
to .similar duties. 

Of the names of places mentioned, I recognise none in tlie neighbour¬ 
hood of*the tank in which tlie copper plate was found. N i c h d a h a appears 
to mean “ the Pool of the Nich”, the Nich being an impure tribe whom I 
remember to have found mentioned occa.sionally, but do not recollect where. 

The measurement of land by the quantity of seed corn it requires, is not 
unknown in Bengal to this day, especially in Silhat and Kachhar. 

The tables of measures of grain are given by Mr. Colebrooke at page 
533, Vol. I., Miscellaneous Essays, ed. 1873. The drha or drhaka differs in 
quantity in different parts of India, but the table taken from the Bhavi- 
shynpurdna accords best with the denominations still known in Binijpur, 
and is probably the one to which we should refer. Tiie unit is the mushti 
or handful. 

2 pala or mushti ~ 1 prasnfi 

4} =2=1 kurava 

■ 16 =8=4=1 pra.ttha 

G4 = 32 ' = 16 = 4 — 1 arhaha 

The drha, according to this calculation, Mr. Colebrooke makes 224 
tolas, or 2 sers 121 chataks, and corresponds nearly to the hdthd^ a wooden 
measure holding of dhdn two, and of c^ul three, seers of 96 tol4s,*m DiuaJ- 
pui*. 

B 
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* The name arhiya is also used, nearly corresponding to the MM. A 
bigha takes six or seven kathas of seed, so the grant here recorded was, 
roughly speaking, about seven acres. 

The produce is said to bo l2o puran of cowries. It is not clear who- 
ther this refers to the gross produce or to tlie rent. Mr. Colebrooke’s 
table gives 

20 kapardak = 1 kakini 
or coieree 

80 = 4=1 pan 

12SO = 61 = 10 = 1 purdn. 

The Dinijpur people say 
4 cowrce= I gamJa 


80 = 

20 = 

1 

320 = 

80 == 

4=1 dam 

1280 = 

320 = 

IG = 4 = 


Thus the kShan of Dinajpur corresponds with the aTicient purdn^ and 
as, when cowrees were last current, six or seven hahan wont to the rupee, 
the annual produce of the land granted amounts to about twenty rupees, 
or, calculating roughly, a rupee a bigha. Average good arable land in 
Din6jpur pays a rent of a rupee or a rupee and a quarter j)cr bigha at 
the present time, so the language of the grant probabl}’ referb to gioss pro¬ 
duce. 

The land granted is to be all good land, of which none is nnculturahle 
waste, none is sacred to a god, none is taken up with cattle paths, and nunc 
is used, as large spaces near villages are, for latrine ground. 

The elokas with which the grant cojtcludes, occur repeatedly in other 
similar grants. 

The date, the year 7, appears to refer only to the reign of the King, as 
is the case with most grants engraved on copper plates that have como to 
my notice. 

The age of the grant may, however, be known by the character, and 
by tlie date of the subversion of the Sen dynasty, to be between 1100 and 
1200 A. D. 

The words following the date I take to be the name of the scribe or 
the engraver. Comparing this grant with that made in the next generation 
by Kesiiab Sen, the only points requiring notice are the use by the latter 
of the title Qauteshwar^ to which I have before alluded, and the attributing 
to Kestiab Sen sovereignty over the Asvapati, the Gajapati, whom I take to 
ijbo the King of Orissa, and the Narapati. 

^ The Cuddhagaya inscription^ to which 1 have previously referred, is 
idiQWn by the character in which it is engraved to be later than this, and is 
dated alter the reign of Lakshman Sen, in the time of Asoka Chan.dra Beb. 
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There is nothing to show wlmt Lakshman Son this may be, nor is there any 
connection known, I believe, between a King Asoka and tlie Sen dynasty 
of Bengal. The inscription contains an allusion to the triumph of the Lion 
over the Elephant, a device which occurs frequently in Hindu carving, and 
which appears to have som^ cojmection with the Pal dynasty of Bengal; 
but the subject is still obscure, and I cannot find that the Buddliagaya in¬ 
scription throws any light on the history of Bengal. 

Transcript. 

ll 

'J ^ ^ 

^ifc i 

^ toIt: >1 

'^i5r^s(A.)-»5f^^T (b.) 

'»cT^WT(c.)Kfffq7rm%Ti(D.)^^if^: 1 

JI gTlTycrn?^^4^51: ii 

, C\ ' ^ ^ 

’^i^iwf^fvqnrur^r f^i ' 

^fesT^TiiaWR^; I 

f%^^<i.)^i(A.)fii (a.) 
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fTKsq^. TT ^ TI^ty ^TaiTHTf^T ^T^TK^T' 

insmfsqfqTTfqqr ^reTrrqf^ »T^T«^Tf^*w?T ^mor ^^^qfTqr 
fsw ^nfT^rfjiqr wq^qffr 

jrmf^’qT«rTf%^ir<.Jj ly fl<h ^qrfwqr fVqqqr^ir?^^ 

’^qfqrcTarqT^T«(^trq^T(A.)svi^q^rmTf^T^tr^7rr3r ^ffw^^iiiftqi'ir 
srirq^nr irrqi^TTi^m qTqqf?T ^mfq'vrrw'q 

wT?rt uqjT viRfsn.qTfW ■q^qjTsr iq"? q^.q^TKt Vvt- 

v f ft m qi q q^rf^. fsr^rqiT q^r<i^ <?tqT I qf^« 

f^qrf^^r^ ’5Y«r ^ytx ^mrrqr^i^ ^^(i,.)’qgj^qT^f^^qfq^q:*i qr^^rc^r- 
(M.)r^'5T^q 3rTq^JTqj»ii^>(qf%: qipwi^rrfqqr fqrfq^^i^rqiqJiTTqrTW^: 
qrq?^ q^ ^iw^ijqf^T fq^fqi^qn^\qw»TrJi: fq^q: 

wrTTTqxj ^qiqr ^ nrq^mii: qf^^r wA q^Ts^vsqqwTsf^f%- 

Taqi^ri^ qifir qi^tq^Q^: SHunr^q'inqqt.-^q^qrq «rqi'^q^qr>nHqr: qrqrq 

qqro WTTqrqf ^JiT^iq Hirfftai qfTflTT^qi^^Jcq 
iiT^T^TqrT^^rfq'? 

S^fiT ftfvqT^q?5^ wiq^ q^TXiTqqr V5TTq?^?fTO »ITHTfqqrTTW^^ 
qin[TsfA.)fH^i( qri^^T(A.)^f^f^gnq[T^ 

^■?r sqrqqr fTiq qaq^tw^Uq^^TS^ITfw:!! cT^f^: w{0 1 

qitfqfHrfq qrTqsqTfrvqnr qi^^ qqH^Kqrrr qi^^qw I *?qfm- 

^(p.)WT^f9*T: wqri! I ‘q«r«q^T trsjfH. ^tif^m: i q« xm qq:T 
qq? rrqr qr^iilli qfif q: qffjJZVrfw qq qfq qq^q i m qnJI- 
totSt fqqri ^qaiFftqr II ^qqf qqqqf qr vj q^ qqi i q fqqTqr:(Q ) 

ir^ijwTfq«fq:(Q.)qTq qqiq**(R.)'i f^q’qf^i'qqqqq? 

qJ^fqqf ^ i qqqrfqqqqrf q q q^i q fx qqq- qc*»\q% f^iqjT: it q^qwqi- 

qq^ qTKTqqqq qr^ fqqfq^, I \x wqq qtq qjqq q^qx^i II 

q « HTqftrq ^ I ^fqqqxqifq ii 

KoUf Oft the TroHtcrtpt. 

A. Insertion of %, anpgested X)y Mohj'sh Omndia Cliakrayarti. 

B. ^ for qrr or qft, M. C. C. 

C. katd for hdtd, M. 0. C. 

D. Insertion of S, M. C. C. * 

E. ant€ for antfe, M. C. C. 

F. Double the /., M. C. C. 

G. For meya road meha^ M. C-^'. 

H. M. 0. C 4 wntos tho anumvaia and eh instead of the <ompound Hch, 

I. 2Sw for ttha^ M. C. C. 

J. 1c»hya for kiha^ M. C. C* 

E. bdvita for bdsntat M. C. C. 

U £E>r IQ, M. C. C. 
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M. ^ for ff, M. C. C. 

N. M. C. 0. roads lu-imUch^rntha for hemdayadatha. 

O. aarhbai for aarhhaiy M. V. 0. 

P. Dharmmdnuadaanati alokuh for dhannmdnugaainah ylohah, Tho ongravcr’s Wun- 
dor is obvious. 

Q. ' Inac-i’tion ofM. C. 0. 
li. sa/ia for sii/uif 51. C. C. 


Translation. 


Om! Salutation to Narayana ! 

I. 5Iay tho ^orin of your prosperity be developed by the oloud which is tho clus¬ 
tered hair of Samumo, by wliom tho soitows and priin.* * * § ! of tho worjd hto done away, tho 
cloud whose lijfhtning is the fla.-di of tho jewel of tho scipent king, whose Ixiuti-now 
is the crescent moon, whose water is the river of heaven, and along which a row of 
herons fly, the necklace of white skulls, and whoso collected air is constant meditation ! 

II. 5[ay you rejoice in the light of the moon, full of neehir, at whose appearance 
the soa is glad, partridges coast* to foar, aivd the husband of Uati* boasts himself peerless, 
the moon, which, after long siuies of meditations, has been prov(5d to be always full! 

Til. The kings of the race (tf Ai‘SHoi>iiiNAT«t neutralize the sharp fc-ver-poison of 
their eueinie.s hy tho Itistrr- of the luiils of their foot, as with the juiec of creepens, nur¬ 
tured (as plants W'itli water) by tho lustre of the diadems of numbers of kings, pro- 
Btnite in homage. 

IV. Of that raeo spinn" ITemanta, in tho fame of whoso anna, rosjdcndent on all 
sides from his infancy, the faces of the kings of his foos withered as tho lotus blossom 
shrivels with frost, and in whost* (jualilios the virtues of the house of Sen reached their 
highf'st development, as autunm mutiuvsj Iht; rice in the fiehls. 

V. Then IIijay Sen, the vietoriou.s, whose mighty aims to this day clothe the four 
quartci’s of hoave.n with tho light of t.h(‘ fame that attends them, became lord of tho 
earth w'hich the waves of four oceans gii*illo as^vith an imdulating zone. 

VI. Next was Hallal Sex, an aetive foe to the influence of the Iron Age, walking 
in the path of th(! Vedas, an ineaniation of war, who by means of his victorious heroism 
in a moment brought into his own hands tht* wealth of his enemies, undiminished. 

VII. Laksiiman Sen, tho King, formed by contributions of parts of the Tjords of 
the quarters of h^'a^'en, who longed for tho love of tho Njinphs of tho qujirters, by tho 
power of his arms quelling the tone of war in his ontsmies, holding to the virtue of tho 
Royal race, became a stfindanl of courtesy.§ 

VIII. His enemies again and again freed themaolvos from tho ties of the world, 
in the same way withdrew thomselves from worldly matters, and in tho shade looked 
on him as a god and in fear of him trt'mbled at every luTry that dropped and every- 
blade of grass that rustled. 

• Kandarpa. 

t The Moon. 

X The name of Homanta suggests the season so called, the autumn months of Kortik 
and Agrahayon. 

§ Tlio heaven is divided into ten quarters, each embodied in a njTnph, and each 
having its Loixi, of whom Indra is one. It is a popular fiction that ^gs art) mode 
up of parts of these Lorda» 
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[ProaeJ] Truly the good lord, good worshipper of Vishnu, good king, the pro- 
Bperous Ski Lajkshhan Sen Peb, meditating at the foot of Sui Balla^ Sen Dbb, from 
out of his victorious camp, resident at Bikuambur, to all who are present, 
H&janyaka, K&gni, K6naka, B&japutra, B&jfim&tya, Purohito, Mahfedharmmfcdhy^- 
sha, Mah&s&ndhib^grahika, Mahasen&pati, Mah&mudr^dhikxita, Antaranga, Brihadu- 

hlah&kshapatalika, Mah&prutili&ra, Mah&bhogika, Moh&pilupati, Mah^^anas* 
kadauss&dhika, Chauroddharanika, to those in charge of the ships, tho elephants- 
the horses, the cattle, tho buifaloos, the goats, tho sheep, and tho rest; to tho Ganl^ 
mika^ the Dandepdshikay the Bandauutfaka, the Binhatjapati^ and the like, tho fore¬ 
sters, and all who earn their livelihood at tho feet of tho King, all who carry out 
the published orders of governors, persons of tho caste of Chatta Bhatta, tho 
coimtrymen, the cultivators, Bkaiimans, other than Biuiimans, [I om^not suro 
that this is tho meaning of Brahmamttardn] to all persons worthy of esteem, men 
of understanding, men who issue orders, to all chiefs who have tenures in Sui 
PAirNnRA-VARDDHANA, WO proclaim that by us is given, hy means of tliis coppor 
decree, according to law, a pieco of land, so long as the ewlli -with, thv sun 
and moon endure, given up as a priest's fee, on account of the ceremony of my giving 
away gold, horses, and chariots, for the increase of my reputation for good deeds, and 
that of my fothor and mother, with my mind fixed on tho Lord Narayan, in tho day of 
good deeds with the proper rite of pouring water, unto Sut Ishwak Peb Siiaiimman, 
my preceptor in the ceremony of the great gift of gold, horses, and chariots, in the fol¬ 
lowing of tho Kauthuma treatise! of the Sam Veda, he with the Prabarn of Bhiirad\'^ijii, 
Angirosa, and Bh&rhaspatya, of the Gotra of Bharadvajii, son of LAKHIIMA^ Phau Peji 
Shabmman, which was son of Markkandeya Pejj Siiaumman, which was son of IIuta- 
8HAN Peb Sharmman. I givo, with all pasture and forest, with water and land, vsith salt¬ 
pans, with betel nut and cocoanut, with fines for crime, exempt from all annoyance, from 
the entrance of Chatta Bhsitta, a small acceptable portion [ktnr/iif. pt’agrdhya; tho 
reading is doubtful, and the meaning still more so] within rec^ognised limits, a sh;iro in 
the land of the village Bilahisti, bounded on the cast, by the eastern ail of the rent-free 
dtnitn and given to the god Bui»i>ua Biuari, which is sown ^dth an drfid of seed, on tho 
south by the tank of Nichdaha, on the west by tho well Nandi Uarii'A, and on tho 
north by Molla'n Khari, [The ravine of tho Lotus] this land so bounded, apart 
from uncultinable land, foul with use, endowments of gods, and cattle tracks, sown with 
a hundred and twenty-five arlia, and producing yeoiiy a hundred and fifty purdn of 
kauris. ^ 

you all that is to be enjoyed. By all future kings to bo respected, to keep up 
the reputation of viiiuo, and from fear of falling into hell if they take it away, to this 
effect ore the following sloka from the Pharma anus^n. ' 

Slok 1. Lands have been granted by many kings, including S&gar and others; to 
whomsoever belongs tho land, his is the produce thereof. 

This sW occurs as No. 2. in the Monghyr copper plate, page 127, 
vol. i, Asiatic Kesearches, where, however, the latter half is either different 
or differently rendered. It is No. 1 in the Amgaclihi plate, where the 
engraver has put gaega for the first taega. It is No. 2, and No. 4, 
'iei^Motively in the two grants from Basihi, translated by Babu lldjendra- 
I&ia .^ttrh| pp. 82d| 828, J. S, B., I878j except that ikukta^ ‘ enjoyed* 
» ‘gran^d,* It is No: 1, in each of tiie two Cbaibisa 
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Slok 2. Both he who receives and he who makes a grant of land, arc equally vir¬ 
tuous in deeds, and go ever to pwadiso. 

Nos. 4 and l,of the above grants, pp. 323, 328, J. A. S. B.. 1873, except 
i\\M>dsinau is read for gdminau. No. 2, of the A'mgachhi plate. 

Slok 3. He wh<j taketh awaj- land gi-untcd b)' himself or by others, rote with his 
parents, like a maggot, in filth. 

No. 3 of the Monghyr grant, No. 4 of the Amgachhi one. Nos. 3 
and 7 of the two BasSlji plates. Nos. 4 and 3 of the two from ChaibasS. 
In some wajjuti, ‘ sink’, is ivad for 2 ^acht/atij * rot’. 

Slok 4. Tliink that the wealth and tlie life of man are unshible aa a drop of water 
on a leaf of the lotus; considering all this as an example, the noble deeds of other's 
should not be leascin.'d by ii man. 

No. 4 of the Moiighyr grant; No. G, of the A'mgachhi; No. 5, in eacb 
of the Bamanghati, or Clraibasa. 

Sri L a k a Inn a n Sen, the Loixl of men, hath deputed N&rdyana Datta, 
the Stoi(//it bi(/>'(fhik^ to give efl'eet to this lnhicaru Snson. 

In the year, 7, the thii-J dny of Bhadia. Sri Nimahisini. 


Kriakna’^ultus in the Bfhat Samhita .— By Pbaiwa'th Pandit, M.A. 

Professor AVeher* in a passage approvingly quoted by Dr, Lorinserf 
in the appendix to his edition of the Bliagavad Gita, says that the worship 
of Krishna as sole god is one of the latest phases of Indian religious sgstems, 
of which there is no trace in Vardka-Mihira^ who mentions KinshnOy hut 
only in passing. I would, however, draw the attention of the learned Pro¬ 
fessor to a passage in the fifty-eighth chapter of the Bfhat Samhita, which 
is perhaps the identical one which he had in view when he penned the words 
italicised above. Tire passage is this :— 

T wi^r*r ^ firo; t 

n 11 t| 

^ ^ KTf^^ 1 

^ wrt 11 n 

Indiache Stndien II,, 298, &c.- 
t Indian Autiquor)’, Yol. II., p. 285. 
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^ qfinTT H » 

V5pnf^^^f^W^T^»r^ ^Sff: f 

TRlj'^^rrreiwTnrj: w a 

mf^fwrr^mwKT ^raTftrsrtv ii w* 

31. Oar Lord Viehnu may be represented with eight arms, with four, 
or with two ai*ins, his breast being marked with the curl Sripatsa and adorn¬ 
ed with the Kaustubha gem. 

32. Darkish as tlie Atasi flower, clad in a garment of yellow-silk, a 
serene face, wearing earrings and a topped crown, and having the neck, 
chest, shoulders, and arms thick. 

83. Holding in his right hands, a sword, a club and an arrow, while 
the fourth hand bestows blessings. In his left hands, a bow, a buckler, a 
discus and a conch. 

31f. If it be preferred to make Vishnu four-armed, then one hand be¬ 
stows blessings, and the other holds a club; this much for the right side; 
in the left hands, the conch and the discus. 

35. Of the two-armed image the right hand blesses and the other 
holds a conch. In this manner is the idol of Viahnu to be fnuucd by tlio&c 
who desire prosperity. 

86. Baladeva must be made having a plough in his hand, with eyes 
lively from drink, wearing a single earring j his complexion as the conch- 
shell, the moon, or lotus-flbre. 

37. The goddesa^Z'I*d«flyy/frt, should be made betwixt Baladeva and 
KHshna with the left hand resting on her hip, and with the oUxer, Iiolding 
a loti^.f 

Fui^ther on we have a direction about Pradyumtut^ and their 

wives. 

40. S&mha holds a club in his band; Pradyumna is handsome anid holds 
a bow. Their wives too, are to be mode holding in their hands buckle** 
and sword. 

Now as far as modem researches give insight to the development of 
the religion of the Hindus, there never was a period when St^mha and 

* Kem’a Bfbat Samhita, Bibl. Indica, 317, 318. ' 

t In translating these passages I have principally followed Kern’s veratm of this 
p<wtion of the Byhat Samhita in J. R. A. S., New scries, Vol. VI., pp. 326, 327. 
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Pradyumna had any independent status in tlieir Pantheon, their wives be¬ 
ing of course out of the question altogether. Baladem too had more the 
position of a satollite to Krishna than that of an independent divinity. It 
would therefore be, to say the least, paradoxical if all these personages be 
raised to the rank of popular divinities, when Krishna himself is left out in 
the cold, and only thought woHhy of an incidental mention. 

The question may he viewed from another point. Our author has been 
giving detailed directions as to the mode in whicli various divinities are to 
be modelled or sculptured. He first tells us that Vishnu may be represent¬ 
ed with, eight, four, or two hands. He tlien gives us details about these 
nllotropic modifications of that deity. We have then an account of Bala- 
rima, and after that we are told that the goddess Kkdnamga is to he 
i*epresentcd in a certain posture between Krishna and Balardma. Now 
nowliere in the chapter, or even in the whole work, are we told as to how 
Krishna is to be represented. I submit that we are bound not to inflict the 
odium of this omission on Varaliamihira, if we can help it. 

The solution that I pro])Ose of these difficulties is this : I put it that 
Varamihira thinks that lie has alrcad}' described Knshna, when he has 
given us the description of the two-handed Vishnu. I see nothing wliich 
can be urged against this sup])Osition, always leaving out of account the 
foregone conclusions of some writers that the Krishna-cultus must be post- 
Christian. 

But there is still another passage in the Brhat Samhita from which, 1 
contend, the conclusion is legitimate, that Varahamihira recognised the 
identity of Krishna with 2^drdyann. Krishna had said in the Gita : 

which may be freely translated thus : 

“ I am time the potent destroyer”. 

Pursuant perhaps to this general idea, VarAhamihira, in the one hun¬ 
dred and fifth chapter of his work, names the twelve mouths of the year 
after ydrayann. 

ti II 

ii u ii 

ir*q< ^ apimr Ht 

14. Mriyas'irsha and the rest are Keshava^ Kdrdya^a^ Mddkava^ Go* 
vinda^ Vishnu^ Madhushdana, Trivicrama^ and Vdmana, 

. * Gita, XI, 82. Also quoted by Vijn&oa Bhiksbu while oommenting on the last 
of the Sankhya Sutru. 

t Kem's Bfhat Samhita, pp. 603—604. 
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15. Sndhara and then Hrishiheeha and Padmandhim and Bdmddara. 
These are the months told in their respective order. 

16. A man fasting on the twelfth day of each lunar fortnight, duly 
reciting the names of the months and worshipping Keehava^ attains that 
place where there is no fear arising from birth. 

The whole tenor of the passage makes it plain that the twelve names 
predicated to the months of the year are so many synonyms for Narayana 
or Vishnu. Now some of the synonyms given here have no meaning unless 
they be applied to Krishna. If wo succeed in establishing this proposition, 
the conclusion, is irresistible that Varahajiiihira identified Knsima with 
Vishnu. The synonyms on which I would lay stress are, Keshava, Mddhava, 
Qoi'inda, and, last but not least, Bdmodara. 

KMava. The usual grammatical etymology of tliis word traces its 
origin to Ktsa (hair) and the possessive affix rrt, as may be seen from lihat- 
togi’s Commentary* to Panini, V. 2, J09, and rjjaladatta’s commentaryf 
to Uiinadi Sutras, V. 33, Kshiraswami in bis commentary^ on the Amcra 
Kosha following tlicso authorities*' says: \ 

In the Vishnu Purana (Book V,, Chap. XVI.) however, 
another etymology is given accounting for tlie fact of Krishna’s getting tlio 
ai)pellation of Ktsava, “ For this that thou liast slain tlie impious Kes'in, 
thou shalt be known in the world hy the name of Kos ava.”§ If preference 
is to be given to this etymology, Kca'ava would be meaningless unless Krisli- 
na be intended. 

Mddhava. Kahiraswdmi gives two derivations. The one is 
^WJIi I ; the other is^HiTKin^i I. The following passage 

from the Vishnu Purana (Book IV,, Cliap, XI.) throws light on the latter 
etymology. “ The son of Vrislia was Madhu ; he had a hundred sous, tlie 
chief of whom was Vrishni, and from him the family obtained the name of 
Vrishni, From the name of their father, Madhu, they were also called 
Madhavas; whilst from the denomination of their common ancestor Yadu, 
the whole were termed yadavas.’*|| If we are to follow this view of the 
subject, Madhava can be predicated to Narayana^ only when*he is identified 
with KrUhna. 

Oovinda. The wordyo in Sanskrit is a veritable Kdmadhenu. Medi- 
nikara gives a dozen meanings for it. The derivation of Qovinda given by 
KsUraswdmi is as follows: i i. 

♦ Taranatha’s Siddhanta Kaumudi, Vol. I., p. 683. Second edition. 

t Anfrecht’s Unnadi Sutras. 

X Sanskrit MS. No. 664, in the Society’s Library, leaf 7, p. 1. 

§ Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, London, 1840, p. 640. The passage is also quoted by 
Bharata Mallika in his commentary on the Amera Kosha, Sanskrita MS., No. 188 in the 
Society’s Library, p. 19. ’ ^ 

li Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, p. 418. 
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Coneidorinff, however, the primary signification of yo (hull or cow), the 
etvmolo-y propounded in Vishnu Purina (Book V., Chap. XII.) is more 
satisfactory. ** I have now come hy desire of cattle, grateful for their pre¬ 
servation, in order to install you as Upendra j and, as the Indra of the 
cows thou shalfc he called Govinda.”* Even if we were to take the word 
only’in the sense of a cow.hord,t it would he meaningless when applied to 

Vishnu independently of Krishna, ^_ 

D.mdifnra. Kshirasivanii derives it thus: 

^ '• 'I’he stoi-y is to he found in the Vishnu 

Puraua, BoS V, Chap. V.^ “ It is hence that Krishna is called Damodara, 
from the binding of the rope (dama) round his belly (udara).t There is 
anotherg ctvmology which ascribes this name to Krishna s taking a large 
quantity of food. Wliichever of these derivations be preferred, the term 

can apply only to Krishna. .1 -i.- i. 

From an attentive consideration of the facts and authorities here 

adduced we cannot ^csi^t the conviction that in Varahamihira*s time 

Krislma hud been idenlif.ed with Vishntf. I hope an attentive perusal of 

the other works of tlie same author will confirm tins opinion. 


^The Alti EiUs in CHtlach.—Bij John Beames, B. C. S., Magistrate of 

Cuitack, 

(Witli foui- pLates.) 

Tl.ese lulls are a perfect mine of archioology, and one which haa not 
vet been thoroughly explored. An article on them appeared in Vol. 
XKXIX of the Society’s Journal (for 1870, p. 158), hy Babu Chanda 
S,-khar^ Bauerjea, then Deputy Magistrate of the Jijpur Subdivision, but 
his article is not intended to be exliaustive. It gives a very accurate and 
Leresting general account of the hills and their treasures, but the learned 
author exwessly states that his article is not to he considered as more than 
an outline of the subject. My attention was drawn to these lulls by the 
article in question, and I had been for some time anxious to visit them. 
This cold^weather my official duties fortunately admitted of my taking my 
camp close to them, and 1 am thus enabled to supply a further instalment 

of informatiou. 

• Wilson's Vishna Parana, p. 628 and note. ^ ... ^ , 

t Muir’s Orighml Sanskrit Texts, First Edition, Part IV, pp. 183, 206 note. 

t Wilson’s Vishna Parana, p. 609. 

$ Huir's Original Sanskrit Texts, Part IV, p. 176. 
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Alti is unfortunately very inaccessible. The parganab of tliat name, in 
Avbfch the hills are situated, is surrounded and intersected by rivers. On 
the north-east flows the Kimiriyi, an offshoot of the Brihmani, on the south 
the Birupi, an arm of the Mahfinadi. These two unite at the south-east 
angle of the parganab and form a third river the Kelu4, and the whole 
tract is further cut in two by the Ganguti, a stream which issues from the 
Birupa in the south-west and falls into the Kimiriya just above its junction 
with the Birupii. Thus a river has to be crossed in reaching the hills from 
any direction, and as there are very few boats on the Orissa rivers, and 
those that do exist are not suitable for crossing horses, it is a difficult busi¬ 
ness to reach them. The hills or rather hill, for it is only one, lies between 
the Ganguti and the Birupa, about 30 miles nortli-east of tlje town of Cut¬ 
tack. To the south of the Birupa, and about 3 miles from the main mass 
of Alti, lies the Nalti group, consisting of one long hog-backed hill with a 
depression in the centre and a small knoll rather isolated on its southern 
side. The derivation of the name of this hill from ‘ a curse’, and the 

legend connected with it, seem to b# a pure invention of some marvel-loving 
and ingenious Muhammadan. The name is not Nalti, which would be the ‘ 
Uriya inversion of La’nati, hut N&lti with short a, and seems to correspond 
to Alti just as the twoparganahs of Awartak and Aii&wartak a little fur¬ 
ther to the south, where the prefix an (Sanskritmeans “small,” so 
that Nalti, for Analti or Anvalti, would simply mean “ little Alti”. If the^ 
Hindus of Orissa liad wished to designate the hill as cursed, they would not 
have used a little known Arabic word like IcCnai^ but their own ordinary 
wordaV<^; nor is it likely that the very scanty and insignificant Musal- 
man population would have been able to have affixed a name derived from an 
obscure legend on th<>, hill and Hindu village. The legend is of itself extra¬ 
vagantly absurd ; for it was not the prophet Muhammad, as the Bibu says, 
who cursed the hill, but the great king Solomon. It is not the prophet 
who is represented in Muslim legend as flying through the air, but king 
Sulaiman-bin«D4ud, whose naagic ring gave him power over the Jins, and 
who was in the habit of flying through the air on his magic prayer carpet. 
The mosque on the Alti hill is called the Takht i Sulaiman,” and the 
custodian thereof as he told me the legend, attributed the curse to Sulaiman. 

The antiquities noticed by the Babu on the Nalti hill are ruined tem¬ 
ples too much dilapidated to yield any interesting results, with the excep¬ 
tion of the temple mentioned at the bottom of page 169. I made a sketch 
of this (plate V). The five figures of Buddha stand in niches on the outer 
side of the walls of the cell, one of them is visible on the right hand of the 
sketch. They are executed in bold relief on large slabs of gametic gneiss, 
but the inscriptions are not visible, being concealed by the walls. The 
temple itself is now dedicated to Bfisuli Thakurini, who is represented by a 
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rudely shaped clay model of a human face, covered with red paint and draf)< 
ed in coarse dhoties. The images of Buddha are all exactly alike and are 
fine pieces of sculpture. I give a sketch of one of them (plate VI). I had 
no time to explore the other recesses of this hill, but hope to do so on a 
future occasion. 

The mosque of Takht i Sulaimdn stands on the southern face of the 
Alti bill, 2500 feet up. Its white walls form a conspicuous mark on the 
hill side which can be seen for many miles to the south. The ascent is 
from the cast and consists of a steep road paved with rough stones, which 
still retain some semblance of steps. The mosque of which I made a sketch 
(plate IV) is a plain stone building standing on a small platform, and on 
its southern side on the edge of the precipice is the sacred tank, a small 
shallow bole about 10 feet by 8 and 3 deep, cut in the rock. It is now dry, 
but the legend is, that it was formerly a spring of water formed by Sulai- 
roan’s striking the rock with his staff. The tank was full of water till 
Shuja’ uddin’s time, so said my informant, when a soldier of his army having 
outraged a female pilgrim to the shrine, the * lympha pudica ’ dried up and 
has never flowed since. The soldier and his unchaste companion, or his 
victim, for it is not clear whether the lady consented or not to the act, were 
buried at the foot of the hill, and every passer-by throws a stone on the 
grave, which has thus become a huge mound or cairn by the road side. 

The following is the inscription on three slabs of chlorite, one over each 
door of the mosque— 

JU Ij • ^ JU 

J y* j* 


* When Shuja’-uddin Muhammad made this shrine, that from it might 
shine the light of religion, 

* I sought from my heart the year of its t4rlkh, that the building of it 
might be made evident. 

* “ Cease from the endeavour, and say,*’ quoth the inspiration, “ [It is} 
the envy of the highest Paradise.” * 

Bate A, H. 1132, as given by the Baba, A. B. 1719-20. 

The hill on which this mosque stands is called by the Hindus Boro dthi, 
or * great site,’ and was according to local tradition the seat^f the 
palace of some great king; but who he was or when be lived, auth^ties are 
^ not agreed. The Birupi flows past the southern foot of the hill, and on its 
banka are two htige stones weighing several tons. My informant, an old 
Hindu of some respectability, mentioned that ho had heard in his yoatdi 
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tkat the boundary of the two zam{Qdir(B of Alti and ’Alamgir was at one 
time disputed, and the disputants were coming to blows about it, when these 
two stones rolled from the top of the hill and fixed themselves where they 
now lie. Both parties agreed to recognize the occurrence as a divine inter¬ 
position and accepted the spot as the boundary line between their two 
estates ; and the stones lie there to this day as the boundary mark ; ‘ so it 
must be true’, said the old man. 

Passing on eastwards across a small valley we come to the Udaygiri, 
or Sunrise Hill, the first point in Orissa on which the sun’s rays light every 
morning, in spite of the fifty miles of lowland between it and the Bay of 
Bengal. It is a conical peak with three long spurs stretching respectively 
north, north-east, and south-east; and clothed with dense vegetation, amongst 
which on the southern face are noticeable five or six immense Plumeria 
trees {gul'chtni) with their naked fleshy branches and overpoweringly fra¬ 
grant white blossoms. In gardens 1 have never seen this tree more timn 
10 or 12 feet high, but below the mosque there is a group of them upwards 
of fifty feet in height, the flowers of which are dropped on to the pavement 
and offered by the mujdioir in front of the kihlah. 

In the bay formed between the south-eastern and north-eastern peaks of 
Udaygiri is a sloping plain of bare laterite rock, on the edge of which stands 
a statue of Buddha upwards of 8 feet high. I give a sketch of the profile of 
this figure (plate VI, upper left hand corner) to shew the way in which it 
stands out from the slab on which it is carved. The nose as usual is broken, 
and the lower part of the figure mutilated and overgrown with lichen. All 
round lie numerous stone eamddJt^, marking the graves of Buddhist priests of 
by-gone times. There are several hundreds of these so clo.sely resembling in 
shape large Ixngae^ that I at first mistook them for sucli, till I noticed the 
small sitting figure of Buddha on the top. Passing from this over -the 
broad stony plain, a small temple or gumpa” is readied, and close to it is 
the celebrated well. This is cut in the laterite rock and is well described 
by Bibu Chandra Sekhar. The inscription is, however, as I make it out, 
not as he read it, but as follows : 

What it means it is difficult to say, but it occurs twice over, each time 
in letters six or eight inches long, of the ordinary Kutila type, and after 
f^oking at it a long time I am fairly certain of every letter. If it be a 
name then it is singular that the second ^ should have been 

omittw^bot'h cases. This could hardly be an accident. 

The ^eat glory of Udaygiri is the gateway of which I give a sketch 
(see plate III). It is just beyond the well, and after I had the jungle cut, 
stood out ,|^di,'ilitainst the background of trees and shrubs. 
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It consists of two upright slabs of stone, supporting a thir^ as lintel. 
The dimensions are as follows : 

ft. in. 


Height of opening, . 5 6 

Breadth of ditto, . 2 

Thickness of stone, . 1 SJ 


The two side jambs arc divided into bands separated by grooves, | of 
an inch wide and 2| inches deep. The panel or band nearest the doorway 
is carved with a continuous wavy creeper up which human figui*es are climb¬ 
ing in grotesque attitudes, from the excessively nitamhitii outlines they are 
probably intended for females. The next band has a columnar type, and 
the capitals are those given by the Babu; but I append a more accurate 
drawing of them. The pilaster of the column is adorned with intricate ara¬ 
besques and lion’s heads. The next band is divided into tablets, each of 
which contains a beautifully carved group of a male and female figure engaged 
in what I may venture to call flirtation of an active kind. The beauty 
of these carvings is very striking, though they are much worn and covered 
with lichen (plate HI); some indeed were so defaced that I could not make 
them out. The size of each tablet is 8 inches by 5. Just inside the gate¬ 
way is the colossal Buddha, tlie size of which will be seen from the choki* 
dar standing by. It is half buried in the eaith in a damp gloomy pit and 
is noseless, as an Orissa statue ought to be who has heard the rattle of 
K&lapaliaf’s kettle drum. (Plate V.) 

With the permission of Babu Ramgobind Jagdeb, the zammdar of the 
estate, I am now engaged in having this beautiful gateway carefully removed 
by skilled workmen to Cuttack, wliere it will be erected in the Public Garden 
and taken care of. I hop© to be able to get it photographed. 

There are iiunJreds of statues and many temples on this hill, but owing 
to the limited time at my disposal and the denseness of the jungle, 1 was 
unable to carry my exploitations further. 1 hope to do so on a future 
occasion. n 
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Who were the ** Paian'' or Pathdn" Sul farts of Dihli ?—By 
Major H. G-. Hateett, Bombay Army {Bctired), 


There ia a very important period in the history of India requiring par¬ 
ticular attention, and some strong remarks, in order to con’ect an error, 
which, since I have been engaged upon the translation of the 
Nd^ii, has thrust itself upon my attention with greater force than ever. 

It is an error which, for more than a century, has been handed down 
from one writer on Indian history to another, and re-echoed by others, their 
followers, upon all occasions. It has also misled many conscientious authors 
from their having placed reliance on the correctness of the translation of 
the commonest and most generally known history of India, in the Persian 
language, that is to be met with in India, and one which is tolerably well 
known to the generality of those educated Musalmans who are acquainted 
with that language, and, to the translation of which nearly every English 
writer on. Indian history lias resorted down to tlvls present day : and the 
error 1 refer to Is stlW being Industriously taught In our schools and col¬ 
leges, both in England and in India. 

I refer to the history of India, entitled Gulsiian-i-Ibea'ht'mi', by 
Muhammad Kasim Firishtah, and the translation I now more particularly 
glance at—I shall have to notice another, subsequently—is that by Dow, 
which I have noticed, and animadverted on, on a different subject, as well 
as on the present one, in my notes of the tran^lation to the Tabak4t-i- 
Nfipiri. The error to which I have alluded is the styling of ^futb-ud- 
din of the Powerless Finger, the founder of—or tatlier the first of—and all 
the succeeding rulers of the kingdom of Dihli, down even to the restoration 
of the Mughul emperor Humfiyun, by the name of the “ Patait,*’ “ Pa- 
THA'n,” or “ ArGHA'H," dynasty. 


This error, in the first instance, originated, I conceive, entirely from 
Dow, who, in 1768, published, what ho styled, a translation of Firishtah's 
Historythe ditition” of which he says, in his second edition, “ in general, 
is rendered more connected, clear, elegant, and smooth.’* That translator 
also professes to have “clipped the wings of Firishtah’s turgid expressions, 
and rendered his metaphors into common language,” and further states that 
he “has given as few as possible of the faults of the author; but he has 
been cautious enough, not wittingly at least, to substitute any of his own 
in theii'iililiB,^' 

idmg these assertions, it was translated in such a manner 
as to jaibbon suspect “that, through'some odd fatality, the style of 
Firishtah improved by that of Ossian.” Instead of clipping the 

wlaga of as Dow asserts, he is far more diffuse, and uses far more 
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turgid expresfllons ; and, as the late Sir H. Elliot says in his 
CAL Indkx, “ his own remarks ai’o so interwoven as to convey an entirely • 
dideront meaning from that which Firishtah intended,” and, ** some of the 
commonest sentences aro misnoderstood, and the florid diction was occasion*' 
ally used to gloss and embellish an imperfect comprehension of the original.” 
This is, by no means, an overdrawn picture of the translation, but a very 
mild one, as I shall now proceed to show, particularly respecting those 
paes^es which have caused Turkish slaves, Khaljis, Jafs, low caste Hindus, 
and Sayyids, to he turned into Putins or Afghans. 

Dow commences his Preface with a blunder. He says (p. ii)—Fi- 
rishtah with great propriety begins the history of the Patan empire in 
Hindustan from the commencement of the kingdom of Ghizni'” Firislitah# 
says not one word throughout his history of the “ Patan empire,” mtloU 
less tlie “ Patan empire of Ohizni.” Then again he says: “The Afgans 
or Patans had been subjects to tbe imperial family of^ the Samania” ; and 
he further asserts, that they, “ Samania”, liad revolted from the Caliphat 
\lGhil6fat probably], which, likewise, is not correct. See the X^^bakat-i- 
Hariri's accovitit of the Samanl dynasty, or the account gWeti by any other 
A.xiatic writer, for tl»e alwolutc contrary is tho fact: they were most loyal 
to the IChalifahs, and acknowledged their suzerainty upon all occasions, 
and, indeed, received t!»c iavestitui'e of their dominions from the Court of 
tbe Khftlifahs of Uaghdad. Dow winds up lus paragraph by saying that 
“they [the ‘Afgans’] rebelled under Abistagi.” Such a statement is 
neither to be found in Firislitali, nor in tlie work of any other historian. 
FirLshtah’s translator appears to liave been as ignorant of the names of the 
personages therein mentioned as of the mode of spelling ‘ Afghan*; for who 
would imagine that Abistagi is meant for Alb-Tigin, or would be so read by 
any one who could i*ead the original for himself? 

At page X of his Preface he says, “ The kings of the Ghiznian Pa¬ 
tans were obliged to relinquish their dominions in the north, and tQ trans- 
j.fer the seat of their empire to Lahore,” not because of the Ghuris, but 
because of the “ Charizmian [Khwarazmi] rulers, and afterwards to Dilhi.” 
Firishtah does not make any such assertion, nor will any other writer be 
found who states that any Ghaznawi ruler, much less a “Ghizoian Patan,” 
transferred his seat of empire to Dihli. 

Then he says [pp.* x and xi]—“ The uncommon strength of the 
Patan empire in Hindustan at this period may be easily accouut^d for. It 
was the policy of the adopted Turkish slaves [which he turns 

intp “Afgans!* or “Patans”] of the family ofGhor to keep 
of Mountain Afghans, under their respective chiefs, who wenr^^fiably 
created Omrahs of the empire.” This the translator maj y^^ tej^eard from 
ignorant Hindustanis with whom he came in contact, or^^^ust hare 
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jifdged frqtn the state of India at the period in which he wrote) when Najlb- 
nd-daulah and other Pat^n chieftains kept bodies of their clansmen in pay. 
I challenge any one to name any single Afghan chief of any tribe of “ moun¬ 
tain Afghans,” who was one of the “ Oinrah” during the sway of the whole 
Turkish Slave Dynasty. 

Dow takes his introduction partly from Pirishtah’s introduction, al¬ 
though in the advertisement to the second of his translation he says, “ Pe- 
rishtah’s account of the ancient Indians, and the invasions of the Muhamma¬ 
dans, before the commencement of the Gliiznian Empire, is omitted, and an 
introduction substituted in its place, moi'c satisfactory, succinct, and agree¬ 
able,” but a vast deal of the original is left out for obvious reasons ; and a 
comparison of the two proves that the translation is full of mistakes, both 
in'meaning and in the names of persons and places. 

Under tho reign of the Hindu king named Kid and Kidar Raj, whom 
Dow styles “ Keda-raja,” he has—“ The mountaineers of Cahul and Cauda- 
har, who are called Afgans or Patans, advanced again*!! Koda-raja, and ix;- 
covered all the provinces of which he had possessed himself ou tho Indus. 
We know no more of the tiansactions of Keda-raja.” 

Here is what FirishtaU states [page 22 of tho lithographed text, which 
I have chosen for facility of comparison by others], After some time the 
Khokhars and Janjuhiahs [the lithographed text here, h<»wever, Inis 
and which is evidently an error for and tribo once 

very powerful, located in the hill tract of Makhiahih [the Salt Range] in 
the Sind-Sagar Doabab, who were amongst the [most] respectable zamiit- 
dars of the Panjab, combined with the dwellers iu the plains [nomads] and 
the mountains [hill tribes], between Kabul and Kandahar [the name 
of this place is not mentioned by any author up to the time of, and 
including, the author of the 'T.ihak.at-i-Nasiri, and the ])lacc appears not 
to have been then known, at least by tliat name, until a cousidcriiblb 
time subsequently], and came against Kfd-Raj, and lie, becoming help¬ 
less, left that tract of country in their possession. Prom that time, 
that people dispersed [the confederacy was broken], and the chief in each 
mountain tract appropriated it. Apparently (to Pirishtah, but it is not 
entirely correct) that people are the Afghans which now are [ci^l ^ 

There is not a word more said about them. A proof of wliut the 
hiatorian quoted by Pirishtah says of the Afglians'and other tribes of peo¬ 
ple in connection with them, which Dow and others make one race of, is 
contained in this sentence in the original text, p. 2&, but it is entirely 

out in Dow’s version. Speaking of the Kijah of Lihor sending forces 
W ooeree the Afghins, he says: On this Occasion, the Kbalj, and men of 
GhOr KAbnl assisted them (the Afghans)." Now, if these Kbalj and 
A%ban8, as Dow would make out, why does Pirishtah, like 
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many others his predecessors, however, name them separately ?, The rda- 
soh is obvious, and ho does so correctly. 

After the utterance of some erroneous ideas as to why the Afghan 
country of Akbar’s time was called Afghanistan, centuries before it was 89 
called^ Firishtah says: The reason why the Hindus call them [the 

Afghdns] Patans is not known, but it occurs to the mind that during the 
time of tlie Musalman Sultans [that is, those rulers who were styled Sultans, 
prior to Babar’s time], when they [the Afghans] first came into Hind, 
they liaving taken up their abode in the city, of Patiiah, the Hindus styled 
tliem Patans.” Here he shows his ignorance 6f the previous history of the 
Afghans. 

Alluding to tlie Kajuh of Labor coming to an accommodation with 
them [p. 30], and giving up to them sundry towns or villages in the 
Lamghanat, Firishtah says : “ the tribe of Klialj, who dwelt in that desert 
tract distinction from hill tracts, the more level tracts or plains] 

a.s liangers-on upon the Afghans, he made co-partners [in possession of the 
lan ls] with them, on the sti[julation tliat they, the Afghans, should defend 
the frontier [of Hind, or his dominions], and not permit Musalmdn troops 
to enter Hindustan. The Afghans in the hills near Peshawar constructed 
a stronghold \vhicl» they named Khaibar, and, having possessed themselves 
of the territory of during tile sway of the Samdnl Malik-4, they did 
not permit them [the Samanis] to disturb the territory of Lihor, and hence, 
from first to last, thedr invasions and ravages were directed towards Sind 
and Bhatia!).” Firishtah then i>roceeds to describe Kol), as Afghan writem 
had previously done, including Khan Jali4n Ludi himself, a contemporary 
of Firishtah, and tlie author of a History of the Afghans, from which work, 
in all probability, Firishtiili took his description. Kli&n Jahau, who was of 
the Lndi tribe of Afgluinw, will not be found to have made Turks [inclu¬ 
ding Khaljis] and Ghuris of them, and it may be presumed that he knew 
something at least about his own ancestor and people, as well as the 
author of the Tarikhri^Sher Shahi, which I shall have to refer to. 

Firishtah then refers to Sabuk-Tigin, “ who was the sipah-silfir of 
the forces of Alb-Tigin,” but such was not the case [as shown in the 
Tabakat-i-Na^iri, page 71], both of which chiefs Dow styles Suhuotagi and 
Ahistagi respectively. Firishtah appears to have been totally unacquainted 
with the names of Alb-Tigin’s sou, Is-hak, and of Balka-Tigiu, and of 
Pirey, who held authority over OUazuiii and its dependencies before Sabuk- 
Tigin, “ Sabuk-Tigiu,” he says, “ was powerless in opposing [coercing?] 
the Afghans; and afterwards he entered iuto a good understandhig with 
them; but Mahmud, bis son, subdued and humbled them, put their chiefs 
to death, and compollod Afghdns to enter his service.*’ 

This last statement of Firishtah’s, respecting Mahmud’s talcing A/- 
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gfiaufi into Ilia service, may "be correct, but it is doubtful, as may be judged 
from the expeditious against them undertaken by his gallant sou Hits’dd, 
an account of which I have given from Baihakl’s Tarikh in my version of 
the Tabakat-i-N&siri, in note 7, para. 7, page 321, which see. 

Firishtah, in his History, gives a detailed account of Sabuk-Tigin’s 
descent, wiiich he took from the Tabakat-i-Nasiri verbatim, but this Dow 
leaves out entirely. 

At page 50 of his translation, Dow has Ihc following with reference to 
Mahmud ;—** In the following year, Mamood led his army towards Ghor. 
The native prince of that cduntry, Miihoinincd of the Soor tribe of Afgaiis, 
a principality m the mountains famous for giving birth to the Ghorian 
dynasty.” Drigg^, in his version of Firishtah, follows Dow closely and, in 
some case.**, verbatim, as I Imve also shown elsewhere; and, in this place, 
he perpetrates the same blunder; and these two translators are, no doubt, 
wholly responsible for thus leading their readers astray and cauNiug them 
to blunder likewise, aud to disseminate the incorrect statement that the 
Afghans are Ghuria, wlio are Taziks or Tdjik.«», and cLiinied Arab origin. 
Briggs’s version of the passage given above is thus [Vol. 1, p. 10]—“In 
the following year Mahmood led an army into Ghoor. Tlio native prince 
of that eouiitry, Mahomed of the Afghan tribe of Soor (the same race whicli 
gave birth to the dynasty that eventually succeeded in subverting the faini- 
ly of Subooktugecn),” etc. 

This statement on the part of Dow and Briggs is evidently the origin 
of the incorrect assertions of those who have had, and still bavo, recourse to 
their versions for materials for Indian history so called ; iudood, as a writer 
in tlie Bengal Asiatic Journal, a few yeaw since, wrote—“ Hitherto for the 


pre-Mughul Muhammadan History of. India we have been dependent on 
Firishtah. * ♦ ♦ • Elphinstone’s History, for instance, is entirely based on 
that authority.” Tiie writer, however, sliould liavo said, dependent on tlie 
translators of Firishtah; for even where Firishtah is right, they have made 
him wrong. Elphinstoue certainly quotes Dow and Briggs constantly. 

What says Firishtah though ^ He says [p. 4G]—“ In the year 401 
-H., the Sultan [Mahmud], having led an army into Gliur, the ruler 
oi* that country, Muhammad, son of Suri [see translation of TabalfAt-i- 
Na?iri, page 321, and note 7-7], with 10,000 men in array, confronted the 
Sultan’s ranks.” There is not one word about the ** Afghan tribe of Soor’* 
nor the “ Soor tribe of Afgans” ; and it is from this particular passage 
in these two translations of Firishtah that the error arose of making 
** Patans” of all the rules of DihU down to Su^an Buhlul of the Ludi 
tribe, who is the first Patan or Afgh^ that sat on the throne of Dihli 

A few lines under the above quotation, Firishtah refei-s to the Tarikh- 
i-Yamini, and quotes the author of the Tabakat-i-Nisiri with reference to 
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tlie conversion of the Ghuris to IslAm, and says “ but the author of th*e 
Tahakat-i-Nasiii and Fakhr-ud-Dm Mubarak Shah, the Mavw-ar-Budi [see 
my tra)i8latioD, page 301], who composed a history,*’ etc.; but Dow leaves 
this out entirely, and Bnggs, such seems the infatuation for viewing all 
things iu a “ Patan” light, translates the last part of the sentence [p. 50] 
Fakhr^ood-Dcen Mubarik hoHy who wrote a history f etc. Instead of 
MarW“Ui-Itudi he read Ludl the name of Sultan Buh- 

•* m 

hll’s tribe, which, no doul^t, he thought must be correct. People referring 
to these translations, and Ending this statement reiterated, time after time, 
that tlie Ghaznawls and Ghuris were ‘‘Afgans or Patans”, concluded that 
Fij'ishtah must have so stated, and that he must be right, and so they 
wrote their accounts of “ Patan Sultans,** “ Patan buildings,** and “ Patau 
coins,’* but they do not seem to have considered that, even if the Ghuris 
were Pagans, it did not follow that their Turkish slaves, and otlier Turks, 
and Tatars, should also bo Patans. I do not doubt that many Pfrsian 
scholars will be surprised to hear that there is nothing of the Irind whatever 
in Firishtah, any more than there is in any other Asiatic writer, but such 
is the fact, and Firishtah’s text on examination will prove it. 

Farther on [p. 132], Dow states: “ Tlie genealogy of the kings of 
Ghor, according to the most authentic historians, could be traced up, by 
the names, fnr three and twenty, and downwards nine generations, from Ali 
to Mamood, tlie son of Suhuctagi,” Ac. There is nothing of the kind iu 
Firishtah. lie renders the names of their ancestors as Minhaj-i-Siraj, and 
some other.s give them, name hy name, down to Zuhak the Tazi, but Dow 
not understanding what followed, concealed the “ nine generations’* down 
to ^lahinud of Gluzni, to whom the Ghuris w'cre no more related than they 
were to Dow himself. It was from this passage, I have no doubt, the 
autl)or of “ a Studonf’s IManual of Indian History” was led into the error 
of calling Mahmud of Ghazyiu “ the great ancestor” of Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
din. 


I now pass from the Ghuris and their Turkish slaves, and their slaves, 
to the Tughluk dynasty, wlio are tjso included among the “ Patans” and 
“Patliana” by English writers who follow Dow and Briggs. 

At p. 295, vol. I, Dow says: We have no true account of tlie pedi¬ 

gree of Tuglick, It is generally believed that his father, whose name was 
Tuglick, had been in his youth brought up as an imperial slave by Balin. 
His mother was one of the tribe of Jits. Bub indeed the pedigrees of the 
kings of the Patan empire make such a wretched figure in bistoiy,” etc. 
Compare Briggs also here. 

Firishtah says [page 230]—“ The chroniclers of Hftiduatan, both the 
ancients and tlie moderns, being negligent, not ono of them has'recorded 
with the pen of certainty aught respecting the origin and lineage of the 
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Tughluk-^Iialii dynastj-. The writer oF these pages, Muhammad ^^asim 
Firishtah, when, at the commencement of the reign of Ndr-ud-din Muliain- 
mad Jahingir Badsliah, he [Fki^htah] on the part of the'Sultan of the age, 
Ibrahim *A'dil Shah, reached the city of Labor, lie made inquiry of some 
persons of that place, who had a predilection for reading the histories of the 
sovereign.^ of Hindustan, and who were acqiinintod with tlie events [of the 
reigns] of the Sultans of Hind, respecting the origin and lineage of the 
Tughluk-Shahi sovereigns. They replied, [saying]—We, likewise, have 
not seen [anything] distinctly mentioned [on the subject] in any hook 
[Ibn Batutali’saccount notwitlistanding] ; but, in this country [province?] 
it is currently stated that Malik Tughluk, the father of the Badsliah Ghiyas- 
ud'din Tugliluk Shah, was attached to the train of Turk slaves of Sultan 
Ghiyis-ud-din Balhan, and tliat he formed a coiuieetion with the Jat race, 
who are the aborigines —native, homebred, one who has never been 

abroad] of this country, and espoused a daughter of one of tlicm, and of her 
the Badsliah Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluk Shah was born. It is stated in the 
Mulhakdf [appendices, additions—the name of a work probably] that the 
name Tughlulj^ originally was KutUigh, which word is Turkish; and t lie people 
of Hind, from usage, inverted it, and have turned l^utlugh into Tugliluk, 
and some few have turned Kutlugh into lyutlu.” This is all Firichlah bays 
of tills so-called “ 3^ltall” dyinwty. 

1 shall content uly^elf with one more referoneo to Dow's translation. 
It is under the reign of the Aighaii ruler whom he styles “ Shere”, p. 159, 
vol. 2, and in the paragr.iph alluded to, that he eontrudiets his own former 
statements. lie says: “ The original name of Shore was Ferid. llis 

father was Hussein, of the Soor tribe of Afghans of Boli.” Ho thou 
attempts to describe Rob, but blunders even in that:—“ The original seat 
of the Afghans was Jloh, which, in their language, siguilies a inountaiiious 
country. It extended, they say, in length, from Sewad and Bijoj’e, to the 
town of Sui in the dominions of Buckurast.” The original is—‘ to tlie town 
ofSiwi, which is a depoiideiuy of Bakai .’ Dow turned tlie proper name 
“ Bakar” and the verb “ a8f\ is, into a proper name. He then continues, “ and 
in breadth, from ifwwew The original is “ from Hasau Abdal 

to KdbuL*’ The Afghan writers, from the earliest down to Hafiz Kah- 
mat Khin, thus describe the extent and boundaries of Roh ; in fact, other 
writers take their descriptions from Afyhdn accounts, but let it be ^artiot^ 
larly noticed that Ghur is not contained within the boundaries given. Dow 
then further states: “ This tract, in its fertile vallios, contained many 

separate tribes. Among the number of these was that of Soor, who derive 
themselves from the princes of Ghor, whose family held the empire after 
the extinction of the race of Ghizni. One of the sous of the Ohorian 
ftanily, whose name was lialiommed Soor, having left his native country, 
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placed himflelf among the Afghans of Roh, and was the father of the tribe 
of SooVy who was esteemed the noblest among tliem.” 

Firishtah’s account is vastly different. He says : “ The name of Sher 
Sh6h waa Farid, and his father’s name Hasan, who is (sic) of the i>eople 
of the AfgifAns of Roh. When Sultan Buhlul Ludi attained dominion, 
the father of Hasan, the Siir, who was named Ibrahim, having evinced a 
desire of obtaining service, came to Dihli.” He then describes Roh, as 
mentioned above, and adds: “ The Afghans there are of several tribes, 

among which is the clan of Sur. They account themselves of the posterity 
of tlie Sultans of Gluir, and say that one of their sons [a son of one of that 
family] who was called Muhammad Sun [not Muhammad Sur, but son of 
Suri], in former days, liaving been made an exile from his native country,— 
[If the Afghans were Oliuris, or the Ghiiris Afglians, as it is pretended, and 
dwelt in Ghur, how could this person be an exile fj’om liis country among 
his own |>eoplo, in his own country ?]—came among the Afghans of 
and, as the correctness of his descent was verified to [the satisfaction of] 
one of tlic Afgliiin chiefs, notwithstanding it is not the custom of Afghans 
to give their daughters to strangers, that person [cliief or liead-man] gave 
his daughter to Muhaininad-USuri, and made him his son-in-law ; and, from 
him offspring having sprung, they became known as tlie Sur Afghans [l-U. 
Afghanan-i- Siir], and ina}- be the greater of tlie tribes of the Afghans.” 

This is all Firishtali says on the subject, but he has himself misuuder- 
stood or confused the Afghan tradition about this son of a Gburi chief, 
with the other tradition about the Gliuris, related by several autliors, wliich 
I have referred to in note 7, page 321 of my translation of tlie Tabakat- 
i-Niisiri, wliii'b secj and is himself (|iutc wrong in his account of the 


Afghan tribe of Sur. 

The earliest authority known on the descent of the Afghans, written by 
Afghans themselves, is a worlw, said to Jiavc been composed by Shaikh 
Mali, a distinguished person among the Yusuf-zi tribe, between 816 H. 
and 828 H. [Hublul Liidi only came to the throne of HiliU in 850 II.], and 
another composed b 3 ’, or more probably at f.bo command of, Khan Kaju, 
the celebrated Yusuf-zi chief of the 100,000 spears “some time after 900 
H., nearly half a century before Sher Slidli’s obtaining sovereignty, and 
which two works, written in Pushto, are the basis of the T4riMi-i-HAfiz 
Habmat Khdni and the KlnUasat-ul-Ansab of Hafiz Rahinat himself, both 
of which I have translated ; and in those works there is uo mention of the 
Ghuri connection. The other works are: The Tazkirat-ul-Ahrar of Akhuud 
Darwezah, a Tijik like the Ghuris, not an Afghan; the TawaHkh-i>Ibra> 
him Shfihi; the Tarikh-i-l^isbat-i-Afaghinah 6f Shaikh ’Abd-ur-Razzak 
Matl-zl, styled also Bild Pir, son of the great Shaikh J^asim, whoso fine 
xnauBoleum may still be seen near the walls of Chandf'garh, as that of 
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wra Sulaim^nS; the T4rikh.i Shei^hfihi of Shaiklx ^Abhas Sarwdni; tlio 
Mir-at-ul-AfaghJnali of Khfin J&han Lfidi; tlie Makhzaii AfgliAni of Shaikh 
Ki’mat-ullah ; and the Ansab-i-Afaghiuah of Farid ud-din Ahmad. Tho 
last also is silent on the Ghuri connection, ^ 

The tradition (but not contained in Ferishtah, who quotes a totally differ¬ 
ent one, given farther on) on which the whole of the sovereigns of Dihli, from 
the Turkish slave ^^u^b nd-din of the Powerless Finger—and including his 
master Miftzz-ud-din Muhammad, son of Baha*ud-din Sam, since it is 
because ho is considered a “ Patan or Afghan.” that bis Turkish slaves arc 
’made “ Patans or Afghans” of likewise—down to ’Ala*ud-tUn, grandson of 
Kbizr Kliin, the last of the Say^id dynasty, ore all made Patans of, is as 
follows:— 

“ In the khilafat of *Abd-ul-Malib, son of Marw^n [G5 H. to 86 IT.], 
llaj_jaj, son of Yusuf us-Sakafi, was appoiiitx'd to the leadership of 
an Arab army assembled for the con<juest of Khurasan and Gliuri- 
stan, i. c. Glu'ir ; but some of the works pre\ iou^ly quoted differ somc- 
vbat, and say that Muhammad llarun was nominated to tho command 
of this army, and also Muhammad Kasim, sister’s son of llajjaj, son 
of Yusuf, who w'as the commander of the forces of Sulaiman, son of 
’Ahd-ul-Malik, son of Manvfin, in the year 86 H. SuHaii Ilahram, 
ruler of Ohiir, who was desc'en(l(‘d from "'ihak, the Taji or Tdzi, and 
contein])orary with the Khalifali *Ali, had proceeded to Kufah, and present¬ 
ed himself before him, and had received from him in w’ritino: a grant of the 
government of Gliiir. [Sec Tabab^t-i-Na.'«iri, jxp. 312, 315, for auotli'*r ver¬ 
sion of this.] 'Has Sultan Bahrain had two sons. Tlie elder was .Sultan 
Jalal*ud-din Muhammad Uusain, from whom is deseeiulcd, iu the tliird 
generation, Muhanimad-i-Suri. This seems to point to Muhammad, son of 
Suri, mentioned in Tab. Nas. p. 319, who was the great great grandfather 
of the Sultan Mu’izz-nd-din Gluiri, son of Sam. the sovereignty over Glidr 
^ being in the elder branch of the family, wlio overUirew Kai Pitliora and 
slew him, and who introduced Muli.ammadaiiism into Hindustan, and is 
sometimes called in Hind by the name of Shihah-ud-diu. [OoiiijKire Tab. 

pp. 302 to 313, and it will be seen whether this agrees with what the 
annalist of the Ghuri Sultans, and their contemporary Maulana Faklir- 
4 ud-dia Mubarak Shah says.] The younger son of Sultin Bahrain was 
named JamM-ud-din Hasan, who had a son, Mui’zz-ud-din Mahmud, who 
again had a son, Shiih Husain hy name.” 

Which one of the elder branch was ruler of Ghiir on the occasion of 
Arab invasion, is not said, whether son or grandson of Sultan Bahrain; but 
afterwards it is mentioned that KamH-ud-din'Wlmiiid, son of the eldest 
son of Bahrdm—Jalil-ud-din—was sent u a hostage to the capital of the 
.^alffah WaUd. 
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After stating Muhammad-i-Surf to be the great groat grandfather of 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-din of Inflian renown, they again proceed to state that, 
“ on the authority of the Tirikh-i-Khurasan [some say, Taiikh-i-Khurasa- 
lu], the Suljtans of Gliur are doseended from Zuhak, the T.i/d, in tliis wise. 
SuHan Bahram, sou of Jalal-ud-din, son of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-din, son of 
Sultan Bahram, etc., etc.” Here the former accotlnt seems reversed, and 
the first Balirani mentioned would seem to be intended for so-called 
father of the Sultans of Ghiir. The writers of this tradition were probably 
una ts are also, that the early rulers of Ghur were styled Malik, mwer Sultan 
and that the very first who is styled Sultan among the Muhammadan; 
sovereigns is Mahmud of Ghazni who was a Turk, 

“Shall Mu’izz-ud-din, father of Slnib Husain [Shah likewise is neither 
a title, nor a name occurring among the Ghiirian family], after the subjuga¬ 
tion of his country, retired to MaUkah, hut Ids son Sliah Husain, separat¬ 
ing from his father during these troubles, also left his native country and 
became an exile. *He succcijded in reachiufr the touts of an Afiihan f.iudlv'. 
whicli ha|)])ened to he ene:nu])i*d in tlie part lie lirst reached, the tribe or 
chief of which was Shaikh Bataiii, or Bali-Tani, or Tabriu, as he is also 


styled.” 

Bid’ore relating more of thi> tradition, I must mention that all the 
icilhout any cxcr]>fion' claim descent from ’Abd-ur-Ua- 

shhl-i-Kais al-Laik, who was conttmjjorarv witli Muhammad the Prophet of 
Islam, who, they alVuin, supported the Prophet’s cause, and juded him 
witli his arms, and was styled hj' Muhammad ‘ Patan,’ signifying the keel 
of a vessel; and all his descendants are, on this account, called P.itans, so 
the Afgiiaii annalists say ; and he is said to have died in tlie 40th year of H., 
aged 87 years. Shaikh Ibitani or U'ahiun was his son—one of three, viz.^ 
Sari, Gliari, and Tahrin, wlio arc also resju ctively st\led GKar- 

ghasht, and Batani or Taljrin. Such being the fact, as related by all Af- 
gliau writers, the tribe could not have l>een considerable; in fact, at the 
time in question, it consisted of three families. 

“ This noble-born youtli”, as Shall Husain is styled, “having reached 
the tents of Sluiikh BatanPs tribe (family), was hosiiitably received and 
entertained. He appeared exceedingly devout, and by degrees Batani, a 
man of piety and austerity, hence styled Shaikh, took a great liking for 
him, treated him as a son, made him ac4|uaiuted with all his affairs, and 
wifcliheld nothing from him. Batani's sous, Isma’il, Ishhuu (or Ishpun, 
as lie is also called),and Rujin, treated him as a brother ; and, as in the hills 
there is no concealment of females and no prohibition against seeing and 
meeting them in their family circle, a secret attachment grew up on the 
{mrt of Shah Husain towards Matu, Batani's daughter ; and, at last, mat¬ 
ters proceeded to such extremitres, that Matii was found to be pregnant by 
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him. Her mother advised Batani that Matu should be given to Sli&h 
Husain in marriage before this became known. He demurred, as he did 
not consider the fugitive youth a suitable match for his daughter. The 
youth affirmed that his ancestors had been princes of Gliur, and asked him 
to send some one into that country and verify the truth of his statement. 
It was done, and Batani gave his consent; and, shoi'tly after, 13ibi Matd 
brought f<;^th a son, which, being the fruit of an illicit amour was named 
Ghal-zoe, glial in the Afghan language signifying ‘ a thief, and zoe^ ‘ a son’, 
therefore signifying ‘ the thief-son*, the illicit son. From this son is said 
to be descended^he great tribe of Ghalzi (zi, applied to the tribe is plural 
of zoe)^ numbering, at this period, in all its divisions and subdivisions, near 
upon half a million of souls, and one of the two most numerous tribes of all 
the Afghan race. 


Another history in my possession, which I have not mentioned above 
among the others, and the autlior of which was a member of the royal tribe — 
the Sado-zis, the tribe to which the late Shah Shuja’-ul-Mulk belonged. 
He besides (pioting bis own Afghan authorities, mentions the Tawarikh-i- 
Salatin'i-Lucliah wa Suriah-i-Afaghinah, and the Uisalah-i-Akhbar-i-Kluid- 
kah, and gives a detailed account of the early Instory of the Afghans. Tiic 
author styles Matu’s father Tahrin only, never hy tlie name of Batani, and 
merely n»ontions that one of Tnhrin's daughters liad a son before the nuptial 
knot was tied, and adds “ and it is said that there was an illicit connexion 
between her and Mast ’Ali Ghuri,*’ whoever he may have been, but he does 
not, in consequence, turn the Ghurls into “ Afghans or Patans”. The 
Ghalzis, on the oilier hand, deny altogether the truth of this tradition. 

Before mentioning anything more respecting Sliah Husain, the “ noble- 
bom” Ghuri youth, and tlie sons he is said to have been the father of, on 
the authority of this tradition, I must by the following short table show, 
from the tradition itself, what relationship existed between the said Shah 
Husain, by virtue of whose traditional connection with Batani's, or Tubriu’s 
daughter, Sultan Mii’izz-ud-din Muhammad, son of Baliii-ud-dm Sara, 
the conqueror of Bai Pithora, and the Ghuri Sultans, before and after 
him, SnQ all turned into Afghans likewise, and not only they, but their 
Turkish slaves, and their slaves, and slave’s slaves likewise. 
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Sult&n Bahr&raT , 

[contemporary of tho Khalifah ’AU,] descendant of Zuh&k, the Tkzi or T6ji. 


1. JS/deat aon, JaUl-ud-din Muham* 
mnd Husain. , 

2. Kam6.1-ud-din Mahmdd, who was 
sent as hostage to Walid. 

3. Son, nnmelrss, [hut as kia son is 
called Muhanunad-i-tSliri, it is presume'd 
therefore it/ »/f, to ho Sdii], groat great¬ 
grandfather of the last mentioned under. 

4. Son, nmuelcHH. 

6. Son, naTne]«-ss. 

6. Sen, nfimeless. 


1. Youngest son, Jamkl-ud-din Hasan. 

2. Shtih Mu’izz-ud-din hlahmhd, who 
retired to Makkah. 

3. Sh4h Husain [contemporary with 
llajjm, appointed to administer the go¬ 
vernment of Khur^^m, 78 H.], who had 
Bibi Matii to wife. 

1, Ghalzi. 2, lbrhhi«i, sumamed Ludi, 
properly Lo-e-day, “he is eldest”, ha 
being the eldest legitimate son; and 3, Sik- 


7. Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad, son of 
Baha-ud-din Shm, Sultan of Ghaznin, 
u>.8ussinat4‘d 602 H. 

Now what relationship existed between Sultan Mu’izz^ud-diii Muham- 
in.ad, son of Baha-ud-din Sam, conqueror of Kai Plthord, and establisher 
of the Muhammadan power in Hindustan, whose descent is traced to Zuhak, 
tlie Tazi, (t. c., Arab: by Persian-speaking people Taji, whence comes 
the name Tazik and Tajik, by which name th^ greater number of the 
non-Affhan people of those tracts arc still known. See Tab. Nas., page 
301) and the descendants of Bibi Mata’s sons, whose father, by this tradi¬ 
tion, Shah Husain was ? Is there the slightest shadow of a reason why, 
even if this tradition were true, tlie rulers of Gliur, whether Maliks or Sul¬ 
tans, should be styled, as at page 50, Vol. 1, of Dow’s version of Firishtah, 
“ Muliammad of the Siir tribe of Afghans, and in Brigg’s version, page 50, 
Vol. 1, “ Muhammad of the Afghan tribe of Sur” ? and is there the most 
remote shadow of a reason why Sultan Mu’izz-ud-din’s Turkish slave 
should be styled “the founder” oP’the Afghan or Patan” dynasty of 
Dihli, and all those Turkish slaves^ and descendants of Turkish slaves^ the 
Khalj Turksy and the Sayi/ids who trace their descent to Husain, grandson 
of Muhammad tlie Prophet, and are acknowledged by all Mul^ammadans to 
be his descendants—twenty rulers in all—should be styled the “ Patau’' or 
“ Pathan’' kings of Dihli ? 

From the error of calling the Ghdri SuHaus “ Patans or Afgh&ns'^ 
emanates another error equally great ; but, in this instance, it is the 
turning of Afghans into Turks! Wherever the Khalj tribe are refer¬ 
red to throughout Firishtah’a work, Dow styles them ‘ Ghilligies*, which is 
the name of no people, tribe, or race on the face of the earth, and in this he 
is followed by Maurice and some others j but Briggs styles them by nearly 
their correct name, at least, for they ore called Khalji as well as Khalj ; but 
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other writers have at once jumped at tlio eoncliisiou and some even shortly 
maintain tliat they are Glialzis. For example, Mr. J. C. Marshman, who 
has written a History of India, “ at the rcijuest of the University ot Cal¬ 
cutta*' and who says, “ so far as historical truth can be discovered,’’ ho is 
'^prepared to vouch for the accurctetf of the facts detailed in itf calls them 
GuiljieS:— (page 5.3, Vol, 1) “the Afghan mountaineers of Uhuzni and 
Gliore, denominated the Ghiljies”. Tlicre is certainly a great similarity 
between the mode of writing the name ot the Atgha-n tribe oi Ghulzi 
and the Turkisli tribe of Khalj Klialji , 

AVliat Firisktah does say respecting tlic descent of the Afghans, but 
wdiich is very ditferent from their tradition previously given, is this; 

When JClialid, the son of 'Abdvdlah, was removed from the government 
of Kabul, (other authors of much greater authority than Firishtali relate dif¬ 
ferently, however) finding it difficult and dangerous to return into ’Jiak-i- 
’Arab through fear of the newly appointed governor, undtn* tlie guidance of 
the chiefs of Kabul, ho [»roeeeded into the Suhiimaii mt)untains, w lueli lie be¬ 
tween Multan and Pe.sha\var and between many other [>laees, accompa- 
niod by his family and a i>arty of Arab folhiwers, and therein took up Id.s 
residence. He gave one of his dauglitcrs in marriage to one of the chief 
men among the Afghans there, who had bccomo Musalmans. From tliis 
dauftter of the 'Arab, Rhalid sprung offspring who multiplied and acipmvd 
great repute. One of tliese was Ludi, and another *Sur ; and tlie Afghans 
come from that party of ’Arabs above mentioned. In a \v(jrk, entitled 
Matla’-ul-Anwar, composed by one among the tru.stvvorthy, vvhieli Firishtali 
perused at liurlwlnpur in Kliandesli, it was written that the Afghans are 
Kibtiah (Copts/*, &c., t&c., and there occur other statements foreign 
to tliis subject. 

The same writer also makes a statement with respect to t^e Liidi tribe, 
Vol. 1, p. 09 vvhieli is eijually «as incorrect as the preceding, and would 
cause some astonishment, as well as ridicule, among the people referi-ed to. 
He says:—Celoli was an Afglian of the tribe of Lodi, now' known as 
the Lohani, which is engaged chiefly in the conveyance of nicrchandUo 
between Hindustan and Persia.*' Nothing of the sort. Sur, son of 
Jsma’il, who was the progenitor of the tribe of that name, had two 
brothers, each the progenitors of separate tribes, one of whom was named 
Null, and be is the progenitor of the tribe of Nuhaiu, which name 
has been corrupted into Luhaui. These are the people who act as the great 
cai'riers of merchandise in Central Asia. 

Elphinstone in his History correctly states that the Khaljis were a 
Turkish tribe, long connected with the Afghans, as Firisbtah himself 
mentions, and does not confound them with the AfgJjaiustau of Ghazni, of 
whom he gives ^ good account in Lis ** Caubul.” 
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TliG ‘ MasMik ul-Mamalik’ states that “ the Khalj are a tribe «f 
Turks, wliicii in former days—this work was written long before the time 
of Mahmud of Ghazni—settled in Garinsir, between Sijistan and the region 
of Hind. Tlioy are in a|)pearance and dress like Turks, and observe the 
customs of that race, and all speak the Turki language.” The same work 
also states in two or three phices, that there is a towm called Khalj in that 
part; and in the account of Jaj, also Chaj, of Mawar-an-Nahr says that it 
is a pctjnilous and flourishing city, the people of which are Ghuzz and Khalj, 
all Musulmans of the sect of Gliazi. 

The Ghiilzis, so called after the illicit son of the tradition of Bibi 
Matu and Shah Husain, have no tribe, subdivision, or family among them 
styled cither “Lodi” or“Sur”; but two other sons were born to Bfbi 
Matu, one of vvliojn was named Ibrahim, wlio is surnamed Lo-e*daey, signi¬ 
fying ill the Afglian language “ is great or elder”, rospeeting which 
name a tr.idition is attached which need not be related here. It has been 
corrupted or rather Kliorteiicd, into Lodi and Ludi, and Ibrahim is the 
progenitor of tlie Ludi tribe. Fiom him spx’iing two sons, one of whom, 
named Silni, had two sons, PrunUi and Isma il. Pranki is the ancestor, 
ciglit generations back, of Buhlul, of the Shiilui Khel, a clan of the Ludi 
tribe, who, aci'ording to the authors I have been quoting, and as all educat¬ 
ed Afgliiiis themselves will allirni, was the first of the race of *Abd-ur-Ra- 
shid Patiin that attained sovereign power. He is the founder of the 
Ludiah dynasty, but tlic thirtieth ruh;r of Dihli, counting from Kuth-ud- 
din, the Turki.>-h slave of the Tajik Sul^au Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad, 
sou of Baha-ud-diu S.lm Gliuri. 

I 'rom isma'il, brother of Pranki and son of SUni, son of Ludi, sprung 
two sons, one of wliom was named Sur, w!m had four sons, from one of 
whom, Yiiifts by name, in the ninth generation, deseended Farid, after¬ 
wards Slior Slidh, who dethroned the second Mugliul emperor Hurttayun, 
and was the lir^t of tlie Sur divibion of the Ludi tribe who attained sover¬ 
eignty ; and Ahmad Kliaii, son of Saidu, aftervvanls Sultan Sikaudar, his 
kinsman, was the last of the Afghan or Patan dynasty. The name Sur 
aiqieai's to have struck those who were iu search of a mare’s-nest, and they 
at once jumped at the conclusion, that, as Siiri was the name of one of the 
Tajik chiefs of Ghur, aiuU Ghur. lay near the tract then occupied by the 
Afgljans, the GUhiis must be Afghans or Pataus and the Afglhma OhuHs, 
and so this error has been handed down from one writer to another 
u^) to this present day. Although Firislitah falls into error in su])posing 
Siiri and Sui* to be the same name and to refer to the same pereon, he iiever 
turns Ghun's and Turks into Afghans or Pagans. 

One example more and 1 have done. At page 197, Vol. 2, Bow, 
under the reign of Ibrahim Sur, says: “ In the mean time, Muhammad 
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(me) of the Afghan family of Ghor, governor of Bengal, rebelled against 
Muhammad”. Here again we have his own ideas inserted, for Firishtah 
knew better than to utter such an absurdity. That author expresses 
himself in these words uuder the reign of Muhammad Shah, nicknamed 
Andhli, ‘ the intellectually blind’. “ At this period, Muhammad Khan 
Sur, ruler of Bangalah, having raised the standard of hostility,” &c. 
How turns the kings of Gujarat and the Bahri rulers of Ahmadnagar 
into Patans likewise. Under the reign of Salim Shah, he says, (Vol. 
2, p. 191) when mentioning his death: ** In the same year, Mahmud, 
the Patan king of Guzerat, [He was tlie descendant of a Tak llajput 
fi’om near Thanesar] and the Niz4m of the Deccan, who was of the 
same nation, died.” Compare Briggs here also. Firislitah’s words are 
these: “In this very same jear, Mahmud Shah Gujarati, and Burhan 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri, likewise died.” This Burlian-ul-Mulk was the 
son of Ahmad Nizam Shah, the founder of the Bahri dynasty and of 
the city of Ahmadnagar, who was the son of a Brahman of Bijanagar 
who being taken captive in his childhood, was made a Miisalmau of, and 
brought up as one of the slaves of Sultan Aliraad Shah Baliinani.” 

The renowned Afghan chief and poet Klmslihal Klian, of the Khatak 
tribe, mentions the two Afghan dynasties in one of his poems. See my 
‘ Poetry of the Afghans’, page 197,— 

“ The whole of the deeds of the Patans are better than those of the 
Mughuls; 

But they have no unity among them, and a great pity it is. 

The fame of Bulilul and of Slier Shah, too, resoimdetli in my ears— 
Afghan emperors of India who swa\'ed the sceptre effectually and well. 
For six or seven generations did they govern so wi&ely, 

That all their people were filled with admiration of tliem.’* 
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On the Khyeng People of the Sandoway District, Jrakan ,— Major 
G. E. Frtbb, Deputy Commissioner, Sandoway, 

(With two plates.) 

Part I. 

Physioal and Social Characteristics. 

Introductory, 

The great western mountain range of Burma is peopled by tribes under 
a great variety of names, of whom the Khyeng race is perhaps the most 
extensively diffused. The geograpliical limits of the people are comprised 
within the IStli and 21st degrees of North latitude. The character of the 
region inhabited by the Northern Khj'engs is described as rugged and inac¬ 
cessible, and tlieir life a hard one ; hut tlie Khyengs here dwell on the 
fertile hanks of streams, and can procure the necessaries of life without 
difficulty ; moreo\er, though still retaining their individuality, they are gra¬ 
dually adopting the more civilized manners and tbe mode of agriculture of 
tlie AraUancse. 

U'lie subjoined statement gives the Khyeng population in the districts 
of Arakan (Hill Tracts excepted) as it stuud at the census of 1872, together 
with the number of villages and bouses;— 



Physica I Characterist ics. 

Table A. exhibits the age, weight, height, and lueaaurement in length 
and cu‘cumference of the limbs of twenty-five male and twenty-five female 
Kbyengs of average size. The weights are ezpressed'in pounds avoirdupois j 
the measurements in English inches and tenths. Four pounds; the weight 
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of her clptLiug and ornaments, have boon deducted from eacli woman’s 
weight. 
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In Table B. are given measurements of the beawl of tlie saijnc persons 
in English inches and tenths taheu by calipers. 


Tablk B. 

Head Measurements of the same Persons in English Inches and Tenths 

talcvn hy Calipers, 



Column 1 expresses in degrees the angle indicating the relation of tlic 
car to the cyebiH)W. This angle is formed by a line parallel to the base of 
the brain with another line from the earholo to the superorbital ridge. 

Column 2 shows the long diameter of the head, the measurement being 
talvcn from immediately above the top of the nose to the small bony projec¬ 
tion at the hack part of the head. 

Column 5 indieates the height of head measured from the earholo to 
about the centre of crown. 

Column 6 gives the breadth from immediately above the external open¬ 
ing of the car. 

Column 7, the breadth from centre of parietal bones. 

Column 8, the breadth immediate!}" above the temples. 

Column 9, the interzygomatic or facial breadth. 

.In the male the greatest breadth of head is the parietal. Tlie female 
head is broadest just over the ear. As juight be expected, there is no great 
breadth of forehead over the temples in either sex. 
p 
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* Considering how strongly hrachy-cephalic* the Burman head is, the 
d'olichocephalism of the Kbyeng head form, as shown here, is curious. lu 
proportion to its length, the female head is both broader and higher than 
the head of the male. 

The prevailing complexion of the people corresponds with No. 28, and 
the colour of the eyes with No. 1, of Broca’s tableau. The colour of the hair 
is black, but among the women patclies of reddish brown hair occur some¬ 
times, generally at the crown of the head. 

Individual and Family Life. 

Cuitoms .—Under this head are included the usages observed at births, 
marriages, and deaths. 

As regards the first, child-bearing is always assi.sted and by women. 
Deaths from child-birth are very rare. Labour is e.isy and seldom protract¬ 
ed, the woman generally goes to her work the following day. The infant is 
washed in clear rice water. 

Boy’s names are monosyllabic, but the girls have the particle pfg or mg 
prefixed to theirs. Tl^e names are given either from a fanciful rosomblance 
to some object, or with reference to circumstances occuriing at the time of 
birth j thus, if at the time of birth there occurred a great Hood, a boy would 
be named Mlem, and a girl Fghlem, signifying “great.” A child is weaned 

of eighteen months or two years. Puberty takes place 
f twelve and fifteen, at which period the disfiguring ope- 
the girl’s face is usually performed. 

As regards marriage, "When a young man wishes to court a girl, he 
visits her by appointment at night in her parents’ dwelling, taking with 
him some trifling present; if subsequently approved by the parents, he 
lives in the house. After some months, aud indeed if poor, after the birth 
of one or two children, the ceremony of taking the girl to his house takes 
place amid much feasting and dancing. On reaching her new home, the 
priest performs the ceremony of introducing her to the protection of her 
husband’s household god by winding a thread seven times round the girl’s 
right arm, and invoking numberless blessings upon her. 

When a pereon falls sick, one or two priests arc sent for and consulted ; 
sometimes they merely state their opinion as to what spirit has seized the 
sufferer and a propitiatory offering suitable .to such spirit is made; at other 
times they inquire what the sufferer dreamad of the night previous ; if an 
elemental god or other high object of adoration, such as a Burmese pagoda, 

• The terms brachy-cephalic and dolicho-cophalic arc employed in this sense, tv's., 
where the breadth is to the length in the proportion of *80, or more, to 1*00, the head is 
placed in the hrachy-cephalic category, where it is bolow that proportion, or loss than 
*80 to 1*00, in the dolicho-cephalio. 
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has been the subject of the dream, a buffalo or hog would be sacrificed; 
but if, as is commonly the case, the invalid had dreamt of an ordinary 
occurrence, such as crossing the creek in a boat, the sacrifice of a dog would 
be ordered, in which case a raft composed of stems of the plantain tree 
would be constructed, and a dog killed and placed thereon with a small 
quantity of rice-beer. The raft is tlicii jmshed into the stream, every one 
present pelting it with stones; care is taken, however, that the dog is 
Bub.>'(‘rjncntly brought back to form mab'rials for a rejiast. 

Wlien deal]) oceiu’s in a family* the corpse is laid out in the house,, a 
pig or other animal is killed, and great and prolonged feasting goes on. The 
day after the event, a dead fowl is tied to one of the big toes of the deceased, 
and an attendant priest thus apostrophizes the corpse—“ Oh spirit! thou 
hast a long and wearisome journey l»cfore thee, so a hog has been killed 
upon whose spirit thou mayest ride, and the spirit of this dead fowl will so 
terrify t!ie worm guarding the portals of paradise, that thou wilt find an 
easy entrance.” Tlie corpse, followed by tlio relatives and friends of the 
deceased, is carried to the outskirts of tlie village and burnt. All wait un* 
til the burning is over ; Wivter is sprinkled on the ashes and bones of the 
skull, bands, and feet; about nine or 1i!n in number, having been selected, 
arc carried back to the village in a vessel and deposited injLhe shed erected 
for tlie feasting. Alter seven days have elapsed, more feasting takes place, 
and the bt)nes aiu then finally oonvLyed for burial to some distant moun¬ 
tain, which is the ideal place of intennent of the ashes of their ancestors. 
In cases of violent death, as for example by drowning, or from the attack 
of a wild beast, the corpse and all the relatives of the deceased are tabooed 
by the community until a bulValu or hog has been banded over to the 
headman for sacrifice and feasting; even then the body may not be taken 
into a house, nor ia a dead fowl attached to the corpse. 

On all ocea.sians of marriages, d<^u.tlis, and domestic entertainment, the 
company is divided into what are termed inside and outside feasters, in 
other words into hosts and guests \ for example, at the entertainment after 
cremation the bones in a vessel are placed at one end of the shed surround¬ 
ed by pieces of pork and other greasy-looking dainties; next are seated two 
priests, in front of whom is placed a pot of rice-beer, which has a cover 
perforated with three holes, one in the centre to admit of a slender piece 
of. bamboo being placed upright, and one on each side to receive a reed 
passing into the beer. When a feast is held in a house, the reed towards 
the sleeping chamber is the inside reed tlirough which the host and his 
relatives imbibe the beverage ; out-of-doors the inside is that on which the 
host and his people are sitting. After sucking, each person replenishes the 
vessel with water in proportion to the quantity of beer supposed to have 
been taken out. 
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• Pork is regarded the choicest food, and when the husband brings his 
wife into lier new home, he provides that food for her and her family, while 
he and his relations eat fowls. At funeral repasts the relatives of tho 
deceased eat pork, and the guests have fowl provided for them. These 
jioints of etiquette are scrupulously observed, and breaches of them subject 
the oflender to fine. 

Lawn. —The average number of houses in a Khyeng village is fourteen, 
and in each of these little communities there is a head called Topi or Nan^ 
dayi. The otliec passes from father to any son he considers best qualified 
for it ; in default of such a succos.'sor, the ofiice may be held by tlio father’s 
brotliers ; but it never passes out of the family; wlicn extinct, tlie village 
has to jt)in another community. The ^amhiifi presides at all festivals, 
settles disputes, and acts as a priest in conjunction with the elders of the 
village. There is anotlier person, howevi-r, who ranks higher than tho 
individual just named, he is the Dck mo tayi^ i. e» land-proprietor’s tayi. 
Tradition says these men formerly received grants of land from the kings of 
Arakan, and wore invested with supreme authority over all ofienders within 
the limits of their respective grants ; they received a share in tlic ]U‘oiluco 
of the soil, and enjoyed the taxes levied upon all tabooed persons. Tliough 
no longer enjoying these rights and privileges, they are held in much 
respect. Marriage is a contract dissoluble at the w ill of either party : no 
dowry is given. On the death of the parents, two-thirds of the property 
pass to the eldest son, the remainder is divided among tlie otlier sons j 
women are deemed incapahlo of holding or transmitting ]>roperty. Adop¬ 
tion is considered proper, even if there he children by marriage. If a lius- 
band take an adulterer in tlic act, he claims a gong and bufialo from him j 
he may also chastise his wife, but she is not divorced. Xor will a Khyeng 
divorce his wife if she is barren ; those that can afford it, sometimes under 
such circumstances, take a second wife. When a dispute has been settled, 
tlie reconciliation is effected in the following manner:—tho parties and 
their witnesses assemble before the elders, and a cup of water is place<l 
before them into which a spear, dagger, or celt, has been dijiped, the di.s- 
putants each take a sip of the water and agree to jiay a fine if they continue 
the quarrel. Trial by water ordeal is practised ; the person who keeps hU 
head longest under water is adjudged innocent. The principal parties may 
either perform the ordeal themselves or hire [lersons to do so. 

Meligious Bites and Ceremonies. —The religion of the Khyengs confines 
itself almost exclusively to the jiropitiation of spirits by ofi'erings and sacri¬ 
fices. Their prayers consist of lengthy invocations of protection for them¬ 
selves and property, and propitiatory prayers to ward off siidtness or other 
calamity. The elders of the communities act as priests, and direct and 
conduct all festivals and acts of worship. On these occasions, hogs, bufl'a- 
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loes, (logs, and fowls, are sacrificed, and immense quantities of rice-bee^ 
consumed. The three principal festivals arc Nando^ Vhmnq-hio^ and Konde. 

The Nando takes place in March or April, in front of tlic Nandayi's 
house who conducts it. Every one in the village contributes towards it, A 
hog, dog, two fowls, and three large pots of ricc’-beer are offered, and invo¬ 
cations for a favourable season and other blessings are mumbled by the 
priests to the sjorits of the village. 

The Plaitng’hio is a festival in honor of Jupiter Pluvius, and should 
by rights be held annually just before the rains set in, but owing it is said 
to the expense attending it, it is only celebrated about once in every eight 
or ten years. At this feast buffaloes are sacrificed, oblong stones two or 
three feet long and five or six inches in diameter, procui’cd from tlie creeks, 
are set np vertically at the lower end of the village, in ndhiber equal to the 
Imllalocs to he saerifieed, 'I'bc niiinials are killed and tbeir blood is poured 
over the stone. Any sulb*rer from sickness who can afibrd it, may oiler a 
saerifiec to this spirit, provided be has first obtained permission from the 
I>(;k mo loyi. The use of the upright stone is curious, and seems to point 
to some connection with Phallus worship. Captain Latter already re¬ 
marked {Jounuil^ Aaiitlic *S'cn>///, Brngul, ISIO), that the Khyoung-thas 
of the Koladyne river make ofterings at stones which “ are rough represen¬ 
tations of the Lingum and the 

Till! Konde is celebrated every year fi>r three years, and after a lapse of 
three years is agaiii celebrated annually for three years, lt^ object is to 
propitiate the Konde spirit and bis brother and sister, in order to avert 
sickness and other calamity ; at this feast pigs are slaughtered. At the 
lower end of the village three miniature huts of bamboo are constructed side 
by .side, and a small stone placed in each, together with portions of pork 
and some riee-beer, prayer.s are ofiered, and the proceedings terminate with 
much feasting. 

The above are the principal festivals or sacrifices, but there arc many 
minor spirits to whom worship is paid as circumstances require, 

llahitatioiiit and Doviestic Life .—The bouses of the Khyengs are con¬ 
structed of woodeu posts ubieh vary from 0 to 16 iii number ; the walls 
and floor are made of bamboo matting, and the roof is composed of grass or 
leaves. Tlie length of a bouse varies from 12 to 10 cubits, and it is about 8 
to 12 cubits broad ; there are two ajiartments, the slcej>ing and the cooking, 
with an open vcrandali in Iront of the latter ; the flooring is raised some 
4 or 6 feet from the ground, and the swine and poultry are enclosed beneath 
it. {Vide Plate Vll.) Oii festive occasions the Kliyengs cat hogs, dogs, 
and fowls, and use abundance of a fermented liquor made from rice, which 
they call All animals are eaten by them except the tiger, bear, and otter. 

Their clothes arc woven and made at homo, and the manufactures, though coai'se 
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.are durable and good. Indigo grown by themselves is the chief dye made use 
of. Th5 male dress is a strip of blue cloth folded round tlie hips and passed 
between the legs with an end hanging down ^^^fore and behind, and by way 
of head covering a strip of cloth is wound round the licad. The women 
wear a loose blouse reacliiiig to tlie knee, very open at tlie bosom and back 
of tlie neck, and furnished witli slits at the sides for the arms ; beneath they 
wear a short close petticoat. Work in the fields and hill-clearing, together 
with basket-making, occupy the time of the men. The boys look after the 
domestic animals, Tlie women are emi)loyed in spinning, weaving, and 
cooking; they also assist tlie men in the fields. The loom is an etfective 
but very primitive arr.angcnieiit. The ends of the beam farthest from the 
weaver, around which the warp is wound, are fastened to two pegs driven 
in tlic ground ; tMI weaver seated on the grouml has the near beam, round 
which the warp passes, resting on her lap, tlie ends of which, together with 
those of another beam which ^iresses the upper warp threads on the lower, 
are fastened to the sides of a broad strip of hide against which she leans ; 
transverse pieces of bamboo, turned by the hand, cause the warp-threads to 
rise and fall as required, and as the threads are ojiened the shuttle is thrown 
across ; on the reversal of the warp another opening is made, which is simi¬ 
larly crossed by the shuttle. 

The Khyengs call themselves H i o u or S h o u, and state that the Shin- 
doos, Khumis, and Lungkhes, are members of the same race as themselves. 
They have a tradition that they came down many years ago fiom the sour¬ 
ces of the Kyendweng river, but they possess no written record of their 
descent; they are fond, however, of hinging rude ballads, which portray the 
delights of their ancient country, a specimen of wliicli is here given— 

1. ania la chan don a kho a, e e € e 

2. htofiu zfi na baleng a fipilan a, c c d e 

3. apok a poichi a oat mlii a, e e d e 

4. htoan za na baleng a hpuau a, c e c e 

6. ^iid ye olo ve diino e, e e e 

6. si sbo e lo po c hiiaung c, e c e e 

7. son sho e atoan e ey o, c e o e 

8. K§inau o su^m ei o htui yo/e e e. 

Ti'anslalion. 

1. To the upper (country of the) Kyendweng (river), 

2. To the level (plains of the) baleng and dry htoan (grasses), 

8. To the brick (walled) city of our forefathers, 

4. To the level (plains of the) baleng and dry htoan (grasses), 

6. Which are so charming {lit, not a little charming), 

6. Let us hie, come along! 
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7. Let U8 haste with every speed, 

8. Oh my fairy-like young brother ! 

# 


PART II. 

Grammatical Hotes on the Language. 

As the Khyeny or Hiou language does not possess a scries of letters by 
which to express elementary sounds, the Roman al[>habet will be used for 
that purpose, and so far as it is applicable to this language the admirable 
system of orthography adopted by Professor James Summers in his Hand¬ 
book of the Chinese Language will be followed. 

The system of orthography adopted. 

1. VoWBI.S, SIMPLE AND COMDINED. 

Form Value of each. Short value. 


i 

V 

t 

as 

• 

t 

in 

police. 

lu. 

e 

e 

as 

a 

in 

fame; d \nfdhig (Germ.); e in ineme 






(Fr.) 

hU. 

a 

a 

as 

a 

in 

father. 

hat. 

(* 

a 

• 

as 

a 

in 

organ. 

hut. 

0 

6 

as 

0 

in 

no. 

not 

•« 

0 


as 

0 

in 

Lowe (Germ.) ; or oeu in soeur 

(Fr.) 

u 

V 

u 

as 

u 

in 

rule. 

hull. 

u 

u 

as 

u 

in 

lune (Fr.); ii in JSIdhe (Germ.) 

eu in peuittre (Fr.) 

ie 

as 

ie 

in 

pied (Fr.) ; yea (Eng.) 

in yesterday. 

ia 

ta 

as 

ia 

in 

lia,pHa (Fr.) ; ja (Germ.) 

yd in Yankee, 

to 

♦ If 

to 

as 

to 

in 

million (Fr.). 

yd in yacht. 

iu 

iu as 

ew in 

heu\ yew. 

ju III juchhe (fiQxm.) 

ei 


as 

ei 

in 

eein (Germ,) ; ie in pic (Eng.), 

or ei in height. 

ai 


as 

at 

in 

aisle. 


au 


as 

ow in 

cow. 


oi 


as 

oi 

in 

voice. 


ui 


as 

ui 

iu 

ruin. 





2. 

The Consonants, sinole and combined. 

h 


aa 


in 

English. 


ch 


as 

ch 

> in 

hatch. 


d 


as 


in 

English; 4 pronounced by bending the tongue as far back 






as possible. 


9 


as 

9 

in 

good; never y as in gin. 


h 


as 

h 

in 

heart ; before • and ti a strong aspirate, nearly sh. 

k 


as 

h 

in 

king. 
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1 as 

1 

in 

line ; 1 as Ir in whcelrim. 

m as 

'm 

in 

inine» 

n as 

n 

in 

nine ; ng as in anger. 

p as 

P 

in 

pine. 

r as 

r 

in 

run. 

8 as 

8 

in 

see. 

sh as 

sh 

in 

shine. 

t as 

t 

in 

tiny. 

w as 

w 

in 

way. 

y as 

y 

in 

you. 

z as 

z 

in 

English. 


Adopting Mr. Beanies’ sy.stem of classification, the Kliyong language 
belongs to the Lohitic or Burmese class of the Turanian faniily- Its struc¬ 
ture is monosyllabic, consisting of roots or stem words which undergo no 
change except for the ])urposes of euphony. As the affoi'inatives are lor 
the most part words which have lost the power of si*parute existence, the 
language is in the agglutinated stage. It is very simple in construction 
and expression, hut elaborate in its tones. 

One or two of the most marked ones arc here indicated : 

The acute accent over a letter or syllable indicates a rising tone of the 
voice as when raised at the end of a cpiestion. 

The grave accent over a letter or syllable indicates a falling tone of the 
voice. 

The horizontal stroke above letters indicate an cmiiliatie stress to be 
laid on the pronunciation of Ihe syllable over whicli it appears. 

Final consonants are often mute, tliey are formed in the mouth hut not 
always pronounced unless a vijtvel follows. In this sketch llnal consonants 
in italics should not be sounded. 

Ojt Norxs. 

Khyeng words of this class may he divided into :— 

1. Nouns JPrimitiv€f i. e. such as are monosyllables bearing tlieir pi-i- 
mitive signification. 

2. Nouns Derivative, i. c. such as are formed by the addition of some 
formative syllable, 

3. Nouns Composite, i. e. such as are formed by the union of two dif¬ 
ferent roots. 

'Primitive Nouns or those which are monosyllabic, arc such as the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

ft a fowl, pom a forest, 

bliim a hill. htdn a tree. 

de^ the earth, tui water. 

kiau a mountain, ui a dog. 
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• a 

There are, however, few stem-worda which are strictly monosyllabic. 
Most of them take adjuncts either as prefixes or suffixes, or both, which Mr, 
Hodgson has termed ‘ diffcrenflal servile particles’, and no doubt, as he justly 
remarks, “ the basis of these languages is a small number of monosyllabic 
** roots bearing necessarily many senses ; hence to distinguish between those 
** several senses is the chief function of the servile adjuncts of the roots.”* 
Many of these servilcs are inseparable, as for example ‘ ka* and ‘ kh’ in kahni 
the sully and khlo the moon; others again are scissile in composition, as for 
example the prefix ma and suffix lit of makuht, the handy in ^ kie ku nil’, 
mg thumh. 

Derivative nouns are such as are derived from verbal roots, whether 
living or obsolete, and wliich acquire the form of substantives by the addition 
of a formative prefix such as a or ma ; e. g., 

aak * a fragment *from ak to hreak. 

amlak a loving from mlak to love (obsolete). 

mahau a speaking from hau to speak. 

Composite nouns are such as are compounded of two roots, the first of 
which may be said to stand in the genitive case. Tlie members of the com¬ 
pound may either be two nouns, or two verbs, or a verb add noun combined ; 


c.g 




on dnam 
ik duuin 
kho mi/j 
nago ban 
inaliau kho 


lit. remaining place, 
lit. sleeping place, 
lit. foot's eye, 
lit. dragons giucning, 
lit. sp>eukiug ajyerture 


a seat, 
a led. 
the ankle, 
a rainhow. 
the mouth. 


Diminutives are formed by affixing ‘so’#signifying little, to words, as 
khlaung so, a lad. 

The distinctions of number and gender are made in a similar way by 
affixes. 


Of NuiiBEE. 

There are three numbers, the singular, dual, and plural. The noun or 
pronoun by itself indicates the singular. The dual is expressed by the par¬ 
ticle * hoi’, signifying a pair or couple.^ The plural is expressed by the fol¬ 
lowing particles all signifying many, hio,*loi, tak, nii. Thus, when ihe sub¬ 
ject of conversation is understood, a Khyeng would say * nabdi sit u*, the two 
are going, or without using the pronoun * sit u hoi’; but a Burman, having 
no dual, would under similar circumstances commit the solecism the two 
are going all. 


* Hodgson’s '‘Mongolian Apinxtm of the Cmcaiiam' in Jour. As’ Soc. Bong., 1853, 
note to page iJO. 

G 
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* 

• Or Genseh. 

Gender is marked by affixes indicating sex; thus, pahto matey and 
female, are affixed to khlaung man, to express tlie gender. 

The general female affix is ‘ nii’, signifying as a nii a hen. 

The male ft-ffir for birds, and also occasionally for fish, is ‘ hlui *, as 
R hlui a coeJe. 

The male affix for quadrupeds and reptiles seems to be ‘ htsa*, as kie 
htsa a tiger i hpo htsa a snake {male). *' 

The male affix for the dog kind is * ban*, as ui ban a dog (male). 

The following are forms derived from the Burmese, e. g. wok-hpa a hog ; 
non hti a tuffalo (gnale) / mui bo an elephant {male). 

Of Case. 

Those relations of words to each other which in inflected languages afe 
termed Cases, are exhibited by the following^articles affixed to the noun or 
pronoun— 

ku or gu of, the genitive particle. 

a to or for, the dative particle. 

Rgu from, the ablative particle. 

The genitive particle is more frequently understood than expressed; the 
Case is then indicated by the juxtaposition of the two substantives, the for¬ 
mer being imderstood to be in the genitive case. 

On Pbonotjns. 

J^ersonal Pronouns. The personal pronouns have two forms, (o) a se¬ 
parate, full; and (i) a contracted form.* In their contracted state they 
blend themselves alike with nouns and verbs. 

The nominative case of each personal pronoun in its full and contract¬ 
ed forms is here given in the three numbers : 


SorOtTLAB. 

* 

Dual. 

Plural. 

Full. 

\ Con¬ 
tracted. 

Full. 

Con¬ 

tracted. 

Full. 

Con¬ 

tracted. 

Ist 

2ad 

8rd 

jkie I 

naun Thou 
\ Se 
or > She 
ya ; or It. 

ka 

\ ni 

kie hxu TTe two 
naun hni ^ two 
Sya< hni ^ They two 
or [ 

nhi ; They two 

me 

\ m 

!> or 

' / na hoi 

1 

Ide me We 

naun me Te 
eyatti \ 
or } They 
yati J 

\ m 

or 

) n^ hio 


* ^^Bosen states that the Circassian pronouns have two forms, a complete and 
•epamble one, and an incomplete and msepaxahle one.*' Hodgson on the Mongolian 
AJpmitiee efthe Ctmeaeianei (Joum., Beng. As. Boc., 18fi8.) 
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When the senHe is complete without it, the full form of the personal 
pronouns is often omitted. 

The contracted form of the second and third persons is more frequently 
undci’stood than expressed, as—pdn a dn u hoi (they) two dwell in a forest. 

The contracted form of the third personal is often used as a nominative 
affix thus, anu na apo na naso yok hmu &^u. kat ii hoi, the parents wept on 
seeing their child's corpse. 

* Demonstrative pronouns are the following:— 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 


ni 

This 

ni hoi Tttesc two. 

ni hio 

These 

to 

That 

to i 

hoi Thosr two, 

toni ) 

to 

hio Thos'' 

toni 


toni 



Ni this, and to or toni tliat^ with the dntioc affix, become ‘ ni a’ herc^ and ‘ to a* 
there; with the particle hence ixniX thence. The more distant 

there is expi'essed by ‘ sowa’ or ‘ sobra’. 

Itelaiice Pronouns. Of these there are none in the languaj^e. The idea 
of relation is periphrastically expressed by a verbal root with the genitive 
jjarticle affixed coupled with the object; thus the man who runs would be 
‘ son gu khlaung*, the running man. 

Intemgative p7'onouns. Tliese are* ani’ whOf *ani ku* wJiose^ ‘ baung* 
and * pi’, whichy what. 

On Adjectites. 

Adjectives are usually plnced after the nouns they qualify. They do 
not alter their terminations to express either number, civac, or gender ; indeed, 
many words have a substantive, adjective, or verbal, signification according 
to their position in the sentence. 

The Comparative degree is formed by tlie word ‘ san’, grcaiy placed 
before the adjective, thus—ahpoi good^ san ahj)6i better. 

The word ‘ lou* more is used synonymously with the English word than ; 
thus, toni Ion a ni hboi moi u, this is better than that. 

The Superlative degree is expressed by the word * be!*’ ucry, much ; thus, 
^Ih^m hek ku^m pihio moi u ? how old is the eldest f 

Op Numerals. 

Tbo following is iho cai’dlnal series of numbers adopted by the 
Ivliyengs: — 
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1 

hot 

20 

goi 

2 

hni 

21 

goi ne puwhot 

3 

htum 

30 

htum gip 

4 

mil 

31 

htum gip pu?«hot 

5 

hngo 

40 

mli gip 

6 

sop 

41 

mil gip pimhot 

7 

she 

100 

pia hot 

8 

sh&p 

101 

pia Ion ne puwhot 

9 

go 

121 

pia goi ne piwwliot 

10 

ha or hnga 

1000 

pia hnga. 

11 

ha ne puinhot 

1001 

pia hnga Ion nc pu?7jhot 

12 

ha ne puhni 




The numerals 2, 3, 4, 5, G, 8, 9, are borrowed from tlic Eurmeso; ‘ goi* 
twenty is evidently a corruption of the Chittagong ‘ kuri’; goi ne puwliot 
twenty toUh one; htum gip, thirty; mli gip/or/y, up to signify 

three claps^ four claps of the handy the word ‘ gip’ being a. corruption of tho 
Burmese word ‘ akhyet’, a stroke or hloiO ; pia lou ne pu/whot is one hundred 
more with one. 

The same peculiarity in the use of numerals whicli characterizes the 
Burmese and other Turanian tongues, exists in a modihed form in ICiiyeng. 
When applied to mankind, the exponent particle ‘ pum’ a body or thing is 
usually prefixed, as ‘ khlaung pun htum* three men ; and in reckoning of a 
group of individuals or things, the computation proceeds thus ‘ puwjhot/ 
‘ puu hni’, * pun htum’, ‘ pum nili’ &c. Wlien tlie numerals are applied to 
individuals of the brute creation, they are preceded by ‘ zum* for quadrupedsy 
and ‘ litek’ for^A, each signifying a brute animal; and *yuiu’ a creeper 
for reptiles. But these particles are rai’ely used.* 

Ojf Verbs. 

Moat verbs in Khyeng arc formed from the abstract root by the addi¬ 
tion of certain prefixes and affixes. 

In the Indicative mood the verb is in its simplest state, unconnected 
with any other to modify its operation. 

There are three tenses, the Presenty Past, and Future; the affixes to 
denote these are for the Present ‘ u’; the Past * niu’, or more commonly with 
the auxiliary *bri’, as *bri niu’; the Future * ei’, which perhaps may be a 
contraction of the root * woi* to wish. 

The affirmative verb usually takes as a prefix the contracted form of 
the i|^nouii, ^ 

, , * rrofbflsor Sommers styles them ‘exponent particles’, wMchappears a more ap- 
{awpriatc term than / numeral generic affix.’ 
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Tlie letter n frequently precedes verbal roots whose initial letters are* 
Jcy ch, z ; and the letter m those roots whicli commence with p or b. 

Koots ending in ‘auk* sometimes for the sake of euphony change the 
‘ auk* into ‘ o*, as—‘ kie ka klauk u* I am falling / ‘ ^ya^ klo u* he w falling. 
The following will serve as a model for the valuations a Khyeng verb 
undergoes. 

* Pel\ to give. 

Indicative Mood. 

PaESiiXT Texse. 

Singular. 

1. kic kapck u 

2. naun napck u 

3. ava^ napck u 

Dual. 

1. kic hni mapek u 

2. naun hni mapek u 
nahoi napck u 

3. nya^ lini mapek u 
nahoi napck u 

Plural. 

1. kio me mapek u 

2. iiunn me mapek u 
naliio napek u 

3. ayati niaipck u 
yati hio napck u 

Past Texse. 

Singular. 

1. kiekapcl’niu I gave. 

2. naun n apcA niu Thou gavest. 

3. aya^ napc/p niu He gave. 

In the same manner through the dual and plural numbers. 


Futuhe Tense. 
Singular. 


1. 

kie kapek ei 

I shall give. 

2. 

naun napek ei 

Thou shalt give. 

8 . 

nya^ napek ei 

He shall give. 


And so on through the dual and plural numbers. 

The participial form is denoted by the genitive and dative particles 
being affixed to the root, as—‘ son ga khlauiig’ the running man $ ‘ to hmu 
figu k^t ^ hoi * having eeen that both wept. 


We give. 

I Ye give. 

I They give. 


I give. 

Thou givest. 

He gives. 

We two give. 

I Ye t'vo give, 
j They two give. 
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As in most other uninflected languages, the Imperative mood is confin. 
ed to the second person. It is indicated by the particle ‘ e* affixed to the 
root, thus * pek e* give th>u ; ‘ sit e’ go thou. 

The Infinitive mood, as in Bufmese, is generally expressed by the 
future tense, thus—* kie ayat a sit ei ka hau niu’ I told him to go. 

There are certain roots which are constantly used as auxiliaries. They 
assist in forming the various parts of the verb with which tliey are conjoin¬ 
ed. Nearly all of them are roots which have lost the power of a sepaj*ate 
existence. 

The most common of these auxiliaries arc— 

First. Those \ 7 \i\ch perfect the notion of the primitive — 

(a) bri (to finish) 

tua zei bri niu, the work is now finished. 

{b) maA; (to complete) 

ui nae msJt niu, the dog ate it up. 

Secondly. Those which denote obligation^ »fec. 

(a) kho (to be able, can) 
kie kasi^ kho u I can go. 

(J) hpa (lawful, right) 

si^ hpa u {you) should go {lit , it is proper to go) 

(c) la (to get, obtain) 

boyo pihio mbek lei mo how much shall (/) give (you) Sir^ 

Thirdly. Those which denote desire^ effort^ rish^ Ac, 

(fl) woi (to wish) 

kie kasi/ woi u I want to go. 

(i) sok (to try) 

pllso kie i^ sok u I will try and sleep a little, 

(c) dai (to dare) 

naun nasi^ dat u mo will you dare to go ? 

{d) bo (to return) 

hot a lo bo e come again to-morrow. 

There are two auxiliary roots whose application is not fully understood. 
They are * ey’ and * nauk' (in composition the latter is frequently changed 
into ‘no*). One of their functions would seem to be to give a verbal signi¬ 
fication to words borrowed from the Burmese or other language. Their use 
will be best illustrated by examples. 

. eif nauk u he goes courting, 

kie kamlak nauk u I love. 
to n&hto *0 kdl no u that little girl is pretty, 
sit ei nashang ey u {you) ought logo (lit. to go is proper,) 
non b a ka&it ey u (I) go to buffalo eating {feast). 
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Here * koi ’ and * ahang’ are evidently corruptions of Uie Burmese wordl^kyt/ 
and * ht€n’. 

The root ‘ ey* affixed to the root' sun* (to beai^ suffer) helps to form the 
paeeive voice, thus * kie tuk ka sun eg ^ I cm hilled ; ‘ kie deng k^tin ey vl 
I am heatcny but it is rarely used. 

There appear to be only three euMantive verbs, namely, ‘ moi* to he^ 
exist; * slii* to he true; and ‘ ti’ to he, thus ; 

kie nam zam kamoi u, I am the village elder, 
shi ba, it is, yes. 
pikha ti u, what is it? 

The Interrogative particle is * mo*, added at the end of a sentence, as,— 
•Naun a shami moi u mu* have you children ? If there is any other word 
in the sentence implying interrogation, it is frequently omitted, as * naun 
ani u* who are you ? 

The suppositional particles * a’, ‘ na’, or * dina’, implying if are affixed 
to the verbal root, which drops the prehxed contracted pronoun, as, ‘kie zei 
kho na kazei ei’ I will do it if I can. 

The negative verb does not take the prefixed contracted pronouns. To 
express simple negation, (1) the letters n, m, or mb, maybe prefixed either 
to the verbal root, to the particles of tense, or to both; (2) the hard 
initial consonant of a ^oot, such as k, t, p, and s, is changed into its corre¬ 
sponding soft consonant g, d, b, and z\ (3) the root often requries the sub¬ 
stantive verb as an auxiliary. 

shi ba it is. nshi nu ^ m not. 

si^ hpa u (you) may go. zi^ hpa mbu (you) may not go. 

kie kapek u Jyioo. kie mbek shi nu/am fio^ymny. 

king u m6 Ao well ? ' ngang nu {he) is not well. 

kie k? klauk u I am falling. kie nglo nu I am not falling. 

ya kdi no u md is she pretty ? goi no nu (sAo) is not pretty. 

Prohibition may be expressed either by the particle * in’ or ‘ n* imme¬ 
diately after the root, as ‘ sit e’ go {thou), * lo e* come (thou), ‘ zit &n e* go 
(thou) not, * lo ne’ come (thou) not; or by the particle ‘ ti* immediately 
after the root and its auxiliaries as—‘ z\t la shi di’ (you) must not go ; ^ hot 
a lo ei ti* come not tomorrow. 

Adveubb appear to he used indiscriminately in composition 

The language being poor in conjmetions, participles are largely made 
use of to supply the deficiency. ^ 

Post^posiiive particles are used in the same monn0e as the prepositions 
of Western tongues. 
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• The construction of the language is simple and inartificial. In a sen¬ 
tence the nominative usually comes first, the object next, the verb last. 
The language is remarkAle for its three numbers and its system of prefixed 
pronouns. It is probable that both thUe peculiarities exist in the Khumi and 
Kyo, and possibly may be discovered in the otlicr hill tongues of Northern 
Arakan. In his sketch of the Khumis and Kyos,* Capt. Latter speaks of 
the exponent particles (termed by him numeral generic affixes) as being 
entirely wanting, though ho suspected a better acquaintance* with those 
dialects would reveal them. Colloquially a Khi eng rarely uses them, and 
as he possesses a dual number, one is at first led to imagine that bis lan¬ 
guage does not possess tliem ; possibly a latent dual together with a like 
infrequent use of those particles by the Khumis and Kyi>s may have led 
Capt. Latter to imagine they were wanting in those lang\iagos. Again, he 
says the Khumis form their future by “ the addition of the afiix ‘ nak’, which, 
when the roots end with a mute consonant often has the euplionic vocal ‘ gX' 
intervening: ‘ Kai tchek ga nak’ I go or will go'' As i*egards the Kyos, lie 
says,—“ Ka is the nominative afiix, chiefly used with the noun in construction 
with a verb in* the present tense. In which case the verb dispenses with its 
o^vii afiix of time.” The vocal ‘ g&’ in the one case and the nominative afiix 
‘ ka’ in the other, seem to indicate the existence of a similar system of pre¬ 
fixed contracted pronouns in those tongues. 

A fable well known to Burmese scholars rendered into Khyeng and a 
series of short sentences are appended in the hope that they will afford an 
insight into the grammatical structure of the language. 

Tahle of the two wild dogs and the tiger. 

In the olden time, two wild dogs lived in a forest, and after a while had 
three young ones, a male and two females. Subsequently they quarrelled, and 
on dividing (their property) each took one of the females. The male which 
remained, the mother claimed saying, “ He is my share, I have borne him 
about with me, with great suffering, therefore I ought to have him.” The 
father said, “ I being the husband and lord over my wife, ought to have 
him.” Thus disputing they went to the abode of a tiger (to have their 
case decided)* On arriving there, the tiger said, “ So you arc come to me, aro 
you!” and having given one of the young ones to the father, and one to 
the mother, he cut the remaining male down the middle, and gave half to 
each of them. The parents looking on the dead body of their young onoi 
lamented bitterly and said, “ My lord tiger, you have indeed made a divi¬ 
sion, but not thus cruelly, alas, ought you to have done it!” Then they 
threw dOwn the dead body of their young one before the tiger, and went 
their way. ♦ 


Joum., As. Soc. Seng., 1846. 
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In Khyeng. 

Yokha, pom ui zun hni pon a on u lidi, kla ftgii pom ui ban zun hot 
pom ui uii zun hni atauk ey u ; iiawo n^lmu ey nii agu, pom ui nii zun hni 
pumln?t zun hot Iip^ ey u hoi. Pom ui Iian zun hot kiuan agii, anii n^-kie 
holai ka khon u kic don huan ey ci ashaiig cy u ; gipo n^-kie kai»aya ka- 
hoi bo kio don kabuan cy ci ashang ey u. Nawo n^liau nii agu ^kid tayi 
on du^n a sit n hoi, lipo ilgu, akie tayi na-kie on du^n a nahpo u ! to 
zun hni, anil a puwiiot—apo a puwihot—pe^’ bri ilgii, pom ui ban so zun 
hot kiurui a ^luliing a khon u ahpe u. Anii ngi apo na naso yo^ limu agu 
kat ii hoi. ^kie tayi o ! iiiklia nasci ci uslifing ey nu j naso yo^ akid hmoa 
gon a tong u bo u hoi. 

SENTENCES. 


ICnglish, 

Come Ijcrc. 

Sit down. 

Are you well ? 

I am well. 

What is the matter ? 

There is notldng tiie matter. 

What do you want? 

I want nothing. 

Wiiy liave you come? 

The master called. 

Are you hungry ? 

Will you cat cooked rice ? 

Are you thirsty ? 

Will you drink rice-beer ? 

I will try a little. 

Who are you ? 

I am the village elder. 

Of what race is he ? 

He is a Khyeng. 

How does he live ? (what work) 

Ho plants tobacco and chillies, and 
sows cotton and sesamum. 

Ho you understand ? 

I do not understand. 

When will he come ? 

He will come now. 

Where are you going ? 

I am going to court that girl. 

H 


Khyeng, 

ni a lo e. 
ngikho on e. 
makang ba mo ? 
k^kang ba. 

]ukha ti u ? 
pikha ba ndi nu. 
miun bauiig alii cy mo ? 
kic baling ba lii ey nu. 
khu ti nalo ii ? 

abo! inawui u. 

■ 

bii andu ey md ? 
bii na e ei md ? 
tui n^-hei (or naha) ey md ? 
mum yii naok ei md ? 
plcso (pron, pliso) k^ok sok ei. 
naun ^ni u ? 
kie nam zam moi u. 
ya baung miu ii ? 
abiou (or ^hiu) miu u. 
baung baung zei u ? 
m^khii naling u, hd!nS.k Doling u, 
hpoi u^hpo u, ^shi n^hpo u. 
naun n^yauA: si^ ba md ? 
kie yu si nu. 
baung khoa lo ei md ? 
tua lo ei. 
baan a si/ ju ? 
to lion nu kic ka si/ nau4: ei. 
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• English. 

How many bouses are in your vil¬ 
lage ? 

Tliere are twelve bouses. 

Are all tbe women’s faces tattooed 
in your village ? 

They ai’e all tattooed. 

Wliat does Parablaung say ? 

* I am beautiful’, she says. 

Is slie beautiful ? 

She is not beautiful. 

How old are you ? 

I am thirty. 

How old is your wife ? 

SJje is twenty-five. 

How many children have you ^ 

1 have four, one boy aud three girls. 

How old is the eldest ? 

The eldest is seven. 

Is the youngest at the breast ? 

Yes, it is. 

Has it cut all its teeth ? 

Not yet cut. 

I am going. Go not. 

I cannot come. 

I dare not go. 

You must not go. 

Y'ou ought not to go. 

Go before he comes. 

If you find it, bring it. 

If you wish to go, go. 

If ydlh pull the cat’s tail, she will 
scratch you. 

If you go there, you will be struck. 

I will do it, if I can. 

I am falling. He is falling. 

I am not falling. He is not falling. 
I am loving. He is loving. 

I am (he is) not loving. 


Khgeng. 

nan a iam pihio moi u ? 
hnga i^m nbi moi u. 
naun nan a bnato zei zoi flimhaung 
mashuan u md ? 
zei zei mashuan u. 

Pamblaung baung nahau ey md. 
Pamhliiung na, kie k? kdi nauk u 
nauk u. 

ya hoi no u md ? 
gtii no nu. 

naun kuam pi luo moi u md ? 
htiim gip moi niu. 

])jlya kuam pi hio moi u md ? 
k^paya go kuam lingo, 
naun u sh^mi moi u md ? 
pum rari mdi u, pato pu’hot, hnato 
pun htum, 

ahlem hek ku^m pihid mdi u mo ? 
^hldm heir ku^m she. 

^mlek hdir sui ok mdi u md ? 
a, moi u. 

alio po mair u md ? 
ho mal lion nu. 
kie ka si/yu. Zit an 6. 
kie nlo khd di nu. 
kie zi^ dii^ shi nu. 
z\t la shi di. 
zi^ hpa mbu. 
nlo khlaung a sid e. 
naun khon dina lo bo e. 
sit woi da sit (d, euphonic!, 
min zam homd hniik dina m^mplei 
dy ei. 

naun sdhra sit ^ideng n^suney ei. 
kie zei kho na, k? zei ei. 
kie klauku. ^ya klo u. 
kie ngto nu. ^ya ngto u, 

kie k^mlak nauk u. Ya n^mlak 
nauk u. 

kie (^ya) nmluk uo nu. 
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English* 

I love him. 

He loves me. 

I am pointing (with the finger). 

He is pointing. 

What is he pointing at ? 

Is the work finished ? 

It is not finished. 

T)o you think it will rain ? 

I do not think it will rain. 

Is the village iUr ? 

It is near. 

Who is coughing? 

He is coughing (/. e., has a cough). 
W^hat did you heat him W'ith ? 

I struck him with a stick. 

Those men went with their bows to 
shoot wild pig. 


Khycng. 

kie aya k^mlak nauk u. 
kio namlak nauk u. 
kie kachi u. 
aya namanehi u. 
aya baung n^chi u. 
naizci pri u mo ? 
bri lion nu. 

yo oo ci nachian u md ? 
yo noo shinu kacliian u. 
to nain hlo u md ? 
aseng u. 
anku ani u ? 
yanku shi u. 

nann aya baung ung deng u ? 
hten bo nung kadong u. 
to khlaung bio giU ung pom wo^ hot 
ci sit u hid. 


PART III. 

A Vocabulary in Ehyeng and English. 

Tlie vocables in this section of the Vocabulary may perhaps be grouped 
under the following heads ;— 

(<j.) The generic or cognate^ such as are common to the majority of 
the hill tongues, as for instance; *kahni’Me sun; * khlo* the moon; *kli* 
air; ^ ui’ a dog* 

(h.) The specific or, perhaps more correctly, the dialectic^ such as are 
peculiar to the Kli 3 '^eng tongue: a.s for example ; ‘ bluwi’ a hill; ‘ de^’ the 
earth ; ‘ kiau’ a mountain. 

(e.) foreign or such as arc borrowed from other tongues, as for 
example* mlu’ a toicn^ from the Arakauese * mro’; * anik* blacky from the 
Burmc.so ‘anek"; ‘ aonai’ lime, from the Hindustani *chnna’, • 

The origin of these latter is mdii^ted by the capital letters A, B, or H, 
being prefixed to them. 


a, post pos.y at, among, for, in, to ; 2, suppositional affiXy if; 3, 
dative particle. 

post pos.y from, in, ablative particle. 

&, a fowlj — hlui, a cock; — hlui khong u, the cock ci'ows ; 
— nii, a hen. 
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* V,, to break ; — so, a bit, fragment. 

^bo, a muf^hroom. 
aboA:, adj.y white. 

adon, a mat; — hio, a., to roll up a mat. 
aha, n.y a yam. 

^ham, n.y an otter. 

^haug, a inus<iuito. 

9 liau, speech ; — pe^, to abuse ; — yau^, to tell, relate. 

?ihaung, liquid, juice. 

ahboi, ahpoi, adj.^ good, handsome, 

ah^, n,, an axe. 

•^he, firewood, 
ailing, adj.j green, alive, 
ahlein, adj.^ great, large, big. 
gihling, n , a thorn, 
ahlo, adj.y far. 

^hlok, heat j — soat, to perspire, 

ahlung, adj,y high, lofty, tall. 

A. ^bmaung, adj^y painted, ornamented ; — shuam, r., to tattoo, 
ahmii, 7?., a kite (bird). 

ahmua^, n.y the gall bladder ; with ‘ to blow the fire. 

B. aibmo, n.y hair of the body, down ; 2, a feather, 
ahni or ahn^, a wild dog. 

^hnii, n.y the last, the space behind a thing, 
ahom, a creek. 

^hong, adj.y empty, deserted, 
aho, adj.y dry. 
ahta, adj.y new. 

B. aht^, the fruit of a tree or plant. 

ahti, n.y blood ; -klong, n., a vein. 

ah to, adj.y acid, sour, 
ahto, adj.y angry, 
ahto, n., an arrow, 
ahtiii, adj., young, small, 
ahtuk, a^'.y deep as water. ^ 

B. ^kho, adj.y bitter; an aperture, hole. 

^kie, n,y a tiger, 

^ki, fi.j a horn, as ‘ no» ki ’ hufalo^s horn ; also, an angle, corner, 
A. ^klam, advice, counsel; 2, enclosure, fence. 

A. ^kloDg, n.y a line. 

B. «ko, or ago, adv. and post pos.y under, beneath. 

B. fkoi, n., an ear or spike of grain. 
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^kiXf help, assistance ; 2, a spider. 

^lak, liquor, spirit, arrack. 

^lei, n., a field. 

w., a crossbow ; — wo, a quiver ; — nkli, r., to bend the 
bow in order to stiing it; — hpu, r., to draw up the string 
in order to let off tlie arrow. 

^lom, n.f a road. 

alon a, adv.^ moreover. 

alb, n,f a forest clearing; adj.^ like, similar. 

giliin, n.f a stone ; exponent particle for round-like objects. 

am, n,, a pot, utensil, 
amaung, a dream, 
ambu oy, r., to borrow, 
am^, the sky, clouds. 

ainlak, obsolete n. ; — nau^*, r., to love, to like. 
amU'k, adj.f small, young, 

amliing, n, the mind ; 2, the middle ; — ta, v.y to like, to be 
pleased with ; — klau^’, v., to resolve; — hto, v., to be 
angry. 

amu^m, adj.^ broken, fractured, lame. 

an, ike negative and prohibitive particle, 
ana, if, ihe suppositional affix. 

anau, n.^ a younger brother, offspring. 

-bd, M., a younger sister {pron. anab^.) 

andi,a scorpion. 

andu ey, v., to be hungry. 

andu^Lin, n., a resting, a place. 

ani, interrogative pron.f who. 

aniAr, adj.^ black. 

anku, ??., a cough. 

antc2.t, tight. 

antb, v.f to awake. 

aoi, adj., yellow. 

apio, a fly. 

ape^m, adj.f old. 

^poung, n.j a wall j B. — r., to clasp, cling to. 

apoA;, a grandfather. 

apri, w., a bit, fragment. 

asa, n., a worm. 

aseng, adj.j near. 

ashe, a star. 

^bang ey, i?., to be proper, right. 
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B., asham, sound, noise. 

asheam, adj.y red; —so,an infant, (a northern expression). 

ashaung, adj.^ light. 

ashau, long. 

asho, ft., flesh, meat. 

asi, n., an elder sister. 

Iisiam, a knife; — lop or nlio, the blade of a knife ; — ho, 
n., the edge of a knife. 

B. aso, adj.^ wet. 

aso, w., a cliild infant; a diminutive particle. 
aaoi, adj.y short. 

B. ^soung, rice; — sh^, cleaned pounded rice; — d^, uncicaned 
rice. 

a^a, an elder brother, 
aui, adj.y stinking, rotten, 
aung 0 , n., a crow. 

awa, n.y light, dawn of day ; 2, a casting net. 
awoap, ft., a species of leech, 
ayam, n.y night. 

qiya^, ya,^r(?;t., full form of third personal pronoun he, she, it;^)/^^r., 
^yau, adj.f wide. [ayati, yati, they. 

ayauA:, ft., a bag. 

^lyi, adj., heavy, 
ayei, adj.f weary, 
ayong, adj.^ cold, 
ft., a corpse. 

B. 

ba, ft., a kind of reed; 2, a euphonic affix. 

— leng, ft., a kind of grass. 

— oap, ft., lemon or other fragrant grass, 
ba, V., to put into the mouth (as food, &c.). 
baan, adv., where. 

baung, interrog.pron.y which, what. 

■ kho-&, ado., at what time, when, 
bd, adj.^ other, another. 

mbing, t>., to shut, close as an aperture or door. 

blum, ft., a hill, hillock ; -b6, a hill munbroom. 

bo, a qualifying affixy eometimes makes a iwuter verb active, 
bo, V., to return, 
mbon, V., to be thin. 

B. bri or pri, v.j to be finished, completed. 
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bii, n,, cooked food, boiled rice; — am, a pot in which rice is 
cooked j — am te^p, the rice pot cover; — ^udu ey, v,, to 
be hungry, 

bue^, bua^, v.f to cook, 
buam, V., to get, obtain, 
biik bo, t\f to push. 

c. 

chandon, the Khyen dwcn River. 

B. che pui, n.f an associate, friend, 
chetong kuht, n., the left hand. 

chi or chc, tlie waist cloth worn 1 ) 3 ^ Khyeng males. 

-snuk, V., to put on the waist clotlu 

chi, v-t to point out, or at. 

chian, v., to think, suppose, be of opinion. 

chill yc,«., marriage. 

D. 

da/, v.f to dare, auxiliary affix (not used singly), 
dek, the earth, ground; —mo^n, v., to be possessed of the 
spirit of the earth ; — beam hot, t)., to make a propitiatory 
oflering to the earth spirit, 
nde, v.f to be disgusted, 
do, n.f a thatched roof, 
di, n.f a kind of grass for thatching 

dei shop, n., a door ; — mbing, t’., to sliut (as a door) ; — hii, v.f 
to open (as a door). 

din, euphonic afpXf as khoan din lo e*, come down, 
dina, suppohitional affiix, if, should, 

do, an extended line. Exponent particle for long things, 

ndo, v.f to sting as a bee, or bite as a snake. 

doam, adj.f idle, lazy, stupid. 

dong, v.f to jump. 

don’, adj.f only. 

due/, V*) to shampoo. 

nduam, v., to rest, cease from motion. 

du, v.f to die. 

E. 

e, v.f to eat. 

e, ajpx of imperative mood. 

ei, affix offutwre tense and of infinitive mood. 

B. ek, n.f dung, ordure ; 2, v., to ease oneself, 
ey, auxiliary affix. 
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G. 

gan, D.^ to be strong, powerful, violent. 

Dgan, v.f to kick as an animal, as ‘no nama ngan u* the buffalo 
hicks. 

gang nu, to be not well, sick. 

B. gl6k, a flash of lightning; — klii, v., to flash as lightning ; 
— ho, n., a celt, ancient stone iinplenKMit. 
ngon nu, r., to be busy, not at leisure, as ‘ kio ngon nu ’ I have no 
B. go, nuin. adj., nine, [leisure, 

goi, num. adj.y twenty, 
gu, a thing, a unit; genitive particle. 


H. 

ha, gold; — oi yum, a gold necklace; — ku siap, a gold finger 
ring ; — takli, a gold armlet, 
ba, aho ngha, num. adj., ten, 

ban, V., to yawn ; 2, to be rough, had as a road ; 3, masc. ajf}.c for 
bap, V., to be sharp as a knife, clever as a man. ^dogt. 

hbi, V. to catch, hold, as ‘ hbi dina lo e ’ bring it. 
hho, euphonic affix. 

beam, silver; — ha, silver and gold, wealth ; — hut, t’., to go 
with a propitiatory offering, 
hek, n., a louse. 

hek, r., to lift or take out; 2, superlative affix, very, mucin 
hi, V., to ask, to question. 

bio {or sho), n., a coverlet, blanket; — wo, r„ to put on a cover¬ 
ing; — ankleit, v., to fold up a covering, 
bio (or sho), v., to roll up (as a mat or tobacco); 2, to be many; 
3, a plural affix. 

B. hiuap, or shuap, to loosen, untie, 
hie, v„ to buy. 
hleit, t)., to joke, jest, 
hl^m, V., to be great, large, 
hlo, n., a shield, 
bloang, V., to expel, drive out. 
hl5k, V., to be hot. 
hliing, V., to be high, lofty, 
hlu, V., to rub, wipe, 
hluam, V., to shake, 
bmiam, to be ripe; to be cooked, 
bmu, V., to see. 

bne nii, a widows — bo, a widower. 
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hiiato, n.y a woman. 

Lnau^, v.y to bark (as a dog) ; 2, to wear (as a garment) ; 3, to 
put on (as a ring). 

hnauA, v.j to hammer (as a nail or peg), 
hnaung, euphonic particle^ please. 

Imga, also ha, num, ten. 

-ne pumhot, eleven. 

11. lingo, num. adj.^ live ; 2, to be full, satisfied with food, 

B. hngo, y., to growl as an animal. 

B. hngo, n.i a fish ; --lia;?, scales ; — pwop, gills ; -hling, 

dorsal fin ; — pok hling, ventral fin ; —• h6m^, tail; 

-sa, dried fish; — zi nei, salted fish ; ■ — mongo, 

broiled (ish. 

B. hni, nuvi» adj., two. 

hni, n,, a Ivliyeng woman’s under-petticoat, 
hiiio, y., to forget; — hte, n.^ a melon. 

B. hiioan, r., to smell. 

lino, or nho lop, a leaf, 
hno, V., to be blunt, as a knife. 

B. liniik, t\, to pull, drag, draw out. 
ho, V., to fan ; 2, to wipe, 
ho, v.f to dry, set out to dry. 
hoan,-r.j to be young, budding, (obsolete). 

—— nil, > 1 ., a virgin, maiden, 
heap, V., to pull witli violence. 

B. boat ey, r., to hinder, 
hoi, n., a mango. 

hoi, V., to be ajiair or couple, dual affix. 

B. hok, r,, to bark as a deer, 
hokka, the buttock. 

holai khoii or khoain, y„ to meet with suffering, to suffer, 
horna^, chillies. 

B. ‘ hSino, n., a tail; a beard of grain. 

hon n.,po8tpo8„ above, overhead; C07ij. yet, still, 
hot, v.f to go, (obsolete) ; as an auxiliary it often gives stt'englh to 
an active root, 

hot, nuin. adj.y one ; hot a, to-morrow. 

hpa, f., to be lawful, right, an auxiliary verb not used singly. 

B. hp^, V., to allot, divide. 

hpean, t>., to wear out or away. 

hpi&ti, «., the gown worn by the Khyong women ; —— hio, i»., to 
put on the same. 


I 
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hpo, V., to arrive, 
hpo, v.f to sow broad cast, 
bpo, n.f a snake, serpent, 
hpdlia, n.y a husband. 

hpo i, n., cotton; — yong, the cotton plant; — htd, the cot¬ 
ton pod; — nzi, cotton seed; — p^, dressed cotton; 

■— hdeun, a bundle of cotton thread; — hdeu/i shuan, to 
d 3 "e cotton thread, 
hpuan, adJ.j level. 

htek, n.f a brute animal; exponent particle for fish, 
hti or nhti, iron. 

htin or htOn, a tree; — haung, n. sap. 
hto, w., an arrow; r., to change. 

B. htum, num. adj.y three, 
hau, v.j to speak, talk. 

I. 

B. iam, n,y a house, dwelling ; — sho, the verandah ; — kadu^’, the 
inner or sleeping a[)ai’tinent; — go, the first or cooking-room. 
B. \ky i»., to sleep; — duam, n,, a bed. 

K. 

ka, contracted form of first personal pronoun, 
kadi, n., the mantis religiosa. 
kadii^, an inside part, a I'oom. 

kahni, n., the sun, the sky, a day; — klu, ®., to set, as the sun ; 

— sauk, V,, to shine, as the sun, 
nkay?, v., to hawk, clear the throat, 
ka/, v.f to weep, cry. 

khlo, TO., the moon, lunar month ; — ht^, to wax; B. — luam, 
to wane ; — ydi, the halo round the moon; — wa, to shine 
as the moon, to. moon shine; — soa/, to rise; — pld, full 
moon. 

klilaung, TO., a man, mankind; — ha^, a shrewd, sharp fellow ; — so, 
a child, a youth; — lili, a braggart, boaster, liar; — gan, 
a strong powerful man, athlete; — gon, a lean man; 

— oo, a dumb man ; — zam, an elder. 

khlaung a, qual affix (with *• n’ prefixed to verbal root), before, as 
* nlo khlaung a * before coming, 
kho, aux. verhf to be able, can ; to., an aperture, 
kho&, TO., time, 
kho-a, TO., country, region. 

■ khofi, TO., dawn, light. 
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. * 

kho^tn, aUo khon, v., to meet with find, 
klioan, v.y to descend, 

khoi, n.j a lioney-hee; — nap, a ground bee; — hleng, a tree bee 
(living in the liolo of tree) ; — hMin, a large kind of bee ; — sha, 
the nest including comb and honey; — ho, a small kind 
of bee; — haung, honey ; — kap, yellow wax j — hue, wax 
of a blackish colour, 
khoi, V., to ascend, 
khon, v.f to sever, divide ; 2, to find, 
khoii or kbun, the domestic or household spirit. 

B. ■■ ■ swang ey, v., to introduce the bride to her husband^s 
household spirit, 
khong, V., to crow, as a cock, 
khuam, t>., to fasten, to tic with a string, 
khui, ii.f a mountain. 

kie, 2 ^r{)/i., I; kie Imi, we (dual) ; kie me, we (plural), 
kie, r., to fear. 

A. klang, u., to intend. 

klau/t', v.f to fall (from a height). 

iikleat, t?., to fold up or be folded up. 

kli, air, wind; — gan, a storm, hurricane. 

klo, or kloso, the spirit attached to a person from birth. 

klong, v.f to feed, tend as creatures. 

klok soat, v.f to perspire. 

klo, adj.f young, budding. 

klii, v.f tofalI(from an erect posture); to slip, sink, set, as the sun. 

Uluam, V., to enter, go into or under, to dive. 

klu<V, v.f to grind. 

nkliilc, v.f to fell, as timber. 

ko, v., to have fever. 

kd, or — niSng, v., to groan, moan. 

ko ey, V-, to coax, flatter. 

koi, v.f to ascend. 

B. naui’, v.f to be becoming, beautiful, 
jikoi, v.f to split, crack, be broken, 
kon, v.f to have leisure. 

kot, v.f to go out shooting, to shoot. 

L. 

A. la, v.f to get obtain ; 2, verh) must. 

A. iS-k, V.f to scratch or paw the earth, as u fowl or dog. 
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lat pang kuth, right hand. 

A. ' lei, V., to be brave, bold. 

ling, v.y to Bet, plant out. 

B. lo, V., to come, 
loan, V., to dance. 


M. 

ma, the contracted form of the first personal pronoun in the dual 
and plural numbers, 
mahau klio, n., the mouth. 

mahling, n.y the back; — yo, the backbone, spine, 
mahlok kho, n., the throat, 
maho, n., a tooth. 

B. mahno, n.jiihe ear. 

mak, V., to complete, finish, 
makan, or “• zam, n., the breast. 

makho, n., the foot, leg ; — mu^m, adj.y lame ; — poain, tlie sole 
of the foot; — iiii, the big toe ; — lu, the knee; — mi^■, the 
ankle ; — on, r., to sit down. 

makhu, tobacco ; — h^ng, n., green tobacco ; — sa, w., di’ied 
tobacco; — bio, a cigar: t>., to roll tobacco ; — ok, i>., to 
smoke ; — lop, tobacco leaf j — kan, the midrib j — yong, 
the tobacco plant, 
m^kiam, n,y the waist. 

inaku/tf, n.f the aim or hand; — nii, the thumb ; — mium, the 
first finger; — d&nd&lan, the middle finger; — mingo, the 
third or ring finger; — so, the little linger ; — sia^, a finger- 
ring ; — ndiaw, the finger nail; — be, n., a finger breadth ; 
— mSng, v.f to snap tlie fingers ; — po, n., the palm of the 
hand; kliin, n., the back of the hand ; — piam, a knuckle 
or the wrist; — hnufini, the fist, 
mal^ hong, n., the tongue, 
malu, n.f the bead. 

malung, or mliing, the mind, soul, heart. 

mamlei, the navel; — ydi, n., the navel string. 

m^ndo,^., a sting. 

znanku^m, the calf of the leg. 

mankho, n., the chin; —- hmo, the beard. 

xnape, n., the thigh. 

m^piuna dui, urine; -iam, the bladder. 
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m^ishora, hair of the head, 
maung, v.f to dream, 
mawuam^ the skin. 

B. mei nai, n., indigo. 

B. me/i, n., fire. 

-nslmfi,m, a piece of fire stick or brand. 

■ nku, to smoke. 

g -- yjshi, to set fire to. 

— noo, to burn, 

B. -non, to warm oneself by the fire. 

B. -mpwa, to light or make a fire. 

B. -mhuat, to blow a fire. 

— ndo, to blaze up ; n., a fiamc or blaze. 

■ niong, v.f to make a noise, bellow, roar, low, or mew, 

B. mi^‘, the eye. 

— kbe, atIJ.f blind. 

B. — ku, n., the eyebrow. 

B. - - kuani, n.f the eyelid ; • ■' ■ hmo, the eyelashes. 

-kbok, n., tlie white of the eye. 

B. — knik, the pupil, 

B. — — kli, or — khaung, 7t., a tear. 

■' — kcho pek, v., to wink, 
mim, or mimzam, a cat, 

mlo, vegetable poison into which arrows are dipped. 

B. niri, num. adj.^ four. 

B. mlu-i, n.f a boat. 

B. mlu, ??., a city. 

mo, n.f a lord, master, owner, proprietor, 
mo, interrogative particle ; 2, euphonic particle. 
nio&n, v.f to seize, catch, hold ; — bu^n, t>., to have hold of; to 
obtain. 

moi, v.f to be, exist. 

mong,the lip. 

muan, v.y to be broken, fractured. 

mui, n.f an elephant j — ho, an elephant^s tusk. 

N. 

n, the negative phrticle. 

na, the suppositional particlef if, should. 

n^, contracted form of seooud and third personal pronouns in the 
three numbers. 

nam, n., a village ; — zftm, a village elder. 
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* nauAr, atM. verhf ^ot used singly. 

naun,^ron,, thou ; naun-hni, ye (dual) ; naun me, ye (plural), 

B. ne, n.f a day from sunrise to sunset; 2, conjunctive paHicle, with, 
and. 

B. nei, r., to knead, or press into (as salt into fish), 
ney, v., to twist, wring out (as clothes), 
ngusp, t»., to watch, guard. 

ni, demon, pron.y this; — khoS, adv.^ now, this time, 

— kha, adv.f thus; — kha shi ua, adv.^ therefore. 

— Ion a, adv., also \po8t pos.y hesides. 

' B. nio, r., to attend to, listen, obey. 
noUy a buffalo. 

-e, to offer to the buffalo spirit, (lit. to eat buffalo), 

nil, fi., to be abundant. 


O. 

B. o, t)., to be dumb. 

B. o, adj., pleasant, charming; vocative particle. 

oam, n., vegetables, pottage; — am, 7i., the cooking vessel, and 
— am tefip, its cover, 
oap, V.. to be fragrant, sweet smelling, 
on, v.y to remain, rest; — duam, resting-place, scat, 
op, v.f to cut as with a knife. 

oyuam,a necklace; — mo«, the beads of a necklace ; — ydi, 
the thread on which the beads are strung. 

P. 

pakri, w., a green and gold beetle, a species of Bitpresiie. 

pau, n.f a word, speech ; -hbo, v, to speak. 

paung, v.f to cling, adhere to. 

pays,a wife J — san, the wife first taken ; — dh the second 
wife. 

payo, n., a bird ; — bii, a bird’s nest; — bmo, a bird’s feather, 
payii, n., a rat or mouse. 

pei, v.f to fly as a bird or as sparks of fire ; 2, to steer as a boat. 

B. pi, interrog. pron.i wbat; — hio, how much or many (prououuccd 
by the southern Khyengs as ‘ pshaw*). 

B. — kiSk, how much or many (be hnit ko,' Bv/nn,') 

B. pi&ng, ti., to repair, put in order. 

pio, or pi&^, t?., to cleanse, wash. 

B, pium, t’., to be straight, 
plb, shallow os water. 
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po, V., to follow, accompany, w an auxiliary soinetimea makes actiod 
a neuter verb ; also an euphonic affix, 
pom, n., a forest, 
poi chi, a kind of deer (?). 

B. po^, V., to cut as teeth, to come out. 

puw, a body, unit, thing, exponent particle for mankind and 
things generally. 


s. 

B. sa, t?., to be dried, as fish or grass, 
sam, v.^ to be g*'eafc in years, old. 
sang, tJ., to be hard. 

sauk, V., to shine as the sun ; 2, to put on (as a man’s garment), 
aaum or shorn, the hair of the head. 

saung, paddy ; — hop, the husk or hull of paddy; — homd, 
the beard of tho grain ; — \voay>, to reap by merely cutting 
off the ear as is done by the lull people; — yang, to reap 
as is done in the plains, 
scizei, adj.y all. 
shap, mim. adj.^ eight, 
shaino, a priest, soothsaj’er. 

bhuini, a little thing, a child. 

B. shang ey, v., to bo proper, fit. 

she, n,y a leaf; 2, num, adj.^ seven ; 3, adj., bad. 
filie, iii^erative of the ahove^ as * on huaung she ’ let it remain, 
sh^, n.^ a horse, 
sliest, v.y to count. 

ehi, V., to be, to be true ; as an auxiliary it implies the quality^ 
hahity or practice of any being or thing; —ba, it is, yes; 
nshi nu, it is not, no. 

sho, n.y a cow. • 

B. sho, V., to be thick ; n., flesh, meat. 

shorn, v,t to take <)ff (as a cooking pot off the Are). 

B. shufij?, t>., to untie. 

B. shuang ey, v., to own. 

B. shui, V,, to search, look for. 
ahuma, v,, to geld, castrato. 

Bi&py n.j a finger ring, 
si^m,a knifo. 

sit, V,, to go ; — ey, to go; — nauJr, to go courting. 

BO, V., to bite. 
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• 

80Hf, V., to issue, go out; 2,‘to look, look at, behold ; 3, to cut as 
with a knife. 

nsoi, V., to kick (as a man). 

sok, V., to make trial of (an auxiliary^ not used singly), 
so or su, V., to dig. 

son, V., to run, flee, escape ; 2, to taste ; 3, an auxiliary signifying 
completion, 

H. sonai, sand, lime. 

son bian, a young unmarried man. 
suam, ti.j a kind* of fairy. 

sui, the breast; milk ; — mong, tlio nipple. 

B. Bwang ey, to cause to eater, introduce. 



T. 

tai, 72., a hut. 

taniuap, 72., ashes. 

tanhup, 72., to-day. 

tau, aJj\f large, line, big, superior. 

tauam, 72., a gourd; — yum, 72., the same; — t^, 72., a species 
of gourd. 

tauk ey,'to be born (applied chiefly to animals). 

te, to commission, order. 

nteang, to be raw, uncooked. 

te&p, 72., a lid, cover. 

nteat, to be tight, close fitting. 

ti, to be, as * kha ti u ’ what is it ? 

ti or di, neg. particle^ as ‘ hbau ci di ’ be silent. 

to, dem.pron.^ that (pronounced sometimes ‘ to’) ; t)., lo whet. 

nto, to be awake. 

ntd hbo, to awaken. 

toi or doi, 72., an egg. 

tdlei, 72., medicine. 

toni, dem.pron., that; — khoS, tlien, at that time, 
tong, to discard, reject; tong hot, to’throw. 
tou tau^, to weave ; — klaung, 72,, the beam farthest from the 
weaver round which the warp is rolled; —sum, 72 ., the near 
beam in weaver’s lap round which the warp passes; — che- 
hnam, ti., the strip of hide against which the weaver leans, its 
ends are fastened to ends of near beam ; — sa^, 72 ., a shuttle, 
tui, adj,y sweet. ; v., to be sweet. 
tiiAr, to kill, destroy, 
ntui^ to commission, order. 
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tu-a, <xdj»^ now. * 

toajw, v.f to follow, pursue, accompany ; — buan, v., to catch, as 
* toan ei kabuan niu ’ I have caught him. 
tuSt u, v.f to hide, conceal. 

tui, n.f water; — li, ti., a lake, pond; — htuA, deep water; 

— pld, shallow water; — hlok, v., to bathe ; n., hot spring ; 

— miauk, drinking cup; — dzii, water-pot; — sauk, bamboo 
for holding water; — kluam, v., to dive ; — hai or hei ey, v.f 
to be thirsty ; — kium,a well j — hhui', v., to di’aw water. 


u. 

uat nau/^, v.f to think. 

B. ua^ or ua^), n., a brick. 

B. ui, n.f a dog ; — han, n.f a male dog ; — ban bo, an old male 
dog, a term of abuse ; — yo, n.f a mad dog ; — nu,«., a hitch, 
ung, pos.f with, by means of* 

w. 

wu, v.f to be light, as * khlo wa * moon-light, 
wo, n.f a basket. 

w'o, v.f to quarrel. 2, to throw, fling j — hau, v., to wrangle. 

woa^, v.f to reap ; see ‘ saung*. 

woi, aux. verb, to wish, desire. 

wokf n.f a pig, hog; — nu, n. a sow. 

wuA:, v.f to crawl, creep. 

wu i, or ‘ wbi,* v.f to call. 


Y. 

ya, pron.f third person, he, she, it; — hoi, the same, dual, they two; 

yati, thej’^; — hio, they, 
yam, night. 

B. yam yam, adc.f quickly* 
yand a, yesterday, 
yang, v., to reap, 
yau, V., to bo broad. 

yau/f, !>., to hear; — si*, v. to understand, comprehend, 
yu si n, ncy. verbf ‘ kie yu si nu*, I do not understand, 
ye, v.f to sell. 

yei v.f to be fatigued from exertion, 
yoi shan, v.f to invoke a spirit. 

B. yo, n.f rain j — o, r,, to rain; — tui, rain-water, 
yoan, v., to float. 

B, yokha, adv.f in former times, formerly (she thau kha Burnt.). 
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, yo, a bamboo; 2, a bone ; — yong, n., the same ; — linear, n., a 
bamboo for bolding water (a northern word) ; — ntang, a 
species of white bamboo ; — nzing, a species pf bamboo; 
• — hna, n., the same, 

yo, a funeral, 
yoi, a string or cord, 
yong, a monkey, 
yong cy, v., to be cold. 

yum, a creeper; exponent particle for reptiles. 
yii, rice beer. 

Z. 

zei, v.y to work ; za, in northern Khyeng. 
iizian, r., to be clear as water, 
nzo, v.y to ache, 
n’zoat ey, v., to chew. 

zum,a brute animal, exponent particle for quadrupeds. 

nzura, v.y to mark ; recollect, remember. 

nziin, v.y to be stilf, cramped ; — auk, r., the same. 


A Vocabulary in English and Khyeng. 

Opposite some of the words in this section appear vocables with a capi¬ 
tal N prefixed to them. They arc taken “from a man belonging to the 
Northern tribes and form part of t!ie vocabularies of languages spoken by 
tribes in Arakan, furnished to M^r. Hodgson by Capt. (now Sir) A. Pliayre, 
and published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1853. 

Subjoined is the system of orthography adopted for them. 


a 

as 

a 

in 

America. 

a 

as 

a 

in 

father. 

i 

as 

i 

in 

in. 

9 

1 

as 

• 

1 

in 

police. 

U 

as 

u 

in 

push. 

u 

as 

00 

in 

food. 

e 

as 

e 

in 

yet. 

€ 

as 

e 

in 

there. 

ai 

as 

ai 

in 

air. 

ei 

as 

« 

1 

in 

mind. 

ou 

as 

ou 

in 

ounce. 

ail 

as 

au 

in 

audience. 

o 

as 

o 

in 

note. 

th 

as 

th 

in 

thin. 
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A. 

abandon, v., tong u, 
abhor, andey u. 
abide, on u. 
able to bo, kho uv 

abode, ?t., on duam. [ka. 

b^ioVQy^yost po8,y lion a. N. ada-ma- 
absent to be, moi nu. 
abundance, anu. 
abuse, v., mong sh^ ahau pek u, 
ache, v.y anzo or nianzo u. 
acid to be, v., ahto u. 
adorn, u., horn bon u. (kic ka horn 
bon u.) 

advice, n., aklam. 

aforetime, adv.y yoklia. 

afraid to be, u., akie u. 

agreeable to be, v., o u. 

aim, r., anzun u. 

air, n.y kli. N. kli. 

alive, adj.y ah^ng. 

all, adj.y suizui; kho kho. 

allot, hj)6 u. 

also, adv.y ni Ion a. 

ankle, kho mi4:. 

animal, w., zum ; ht^& ; yum. 

another, adj.y bo. 

ant, mriug, mling. N. Ihing- 

* mi. 

arrive, hpo u, 

arrow,ahto. N, thwa. 

ascend, kdi u. 

ashes, n.y tamuap. 

ask, hi u. 

assistance, n.y akii. 

at, among, post, pos^ a* 

awake, v«, anto u. 

axe, ab^. 

B. 

bachelor, w,, son biSa. 


back, n.y mahling. 

bad, adj.y sh^, hboi nu. N* po-ya. 

bag, n.y ayauA;. 

bamboo, n.y yo. 

basket, n.y wo. 

bathe, v.y tui hlok u, 

be, v.y moi u ; shi u ; ti u. 

bear, v., sun eyu. 

beard, n., m^kho hmo. 

beat, V., adeug u. 

beautiful to be, kdi nauk u. She is 
beautiful, ya kdi no u. 

.become, vide be. 

bed, n.y ik duam* 

bee, n., khoi. 

beetle,(the green and gold) pakri. 
befoi'C, khlaung a; following 

negative verbal root, thus ‘ nlo 
klilaung a’, before coining. 
beg, v.y hi u. 
behold, V., soat u. 
bellow, v.y meng u. 
below, post, pos.y ak or ago (BUrm.). 

N. dekan. 
besides, vide also, 
better, adj.y san ahboi. 
big, adj.y ahldm. 
bind, v.y khuam u. 
bird, n.y payo. N. hau. 
bit, n., aak so. 
bite, v.y so u. 

bitter, adj.y akbo. kliau. 
black, adj.y anik (Bunn.). N. kin. 
bladder, n.y roapium dui iam. 
blade (of a knife) n.y ^iam lop* 
blaze, v.i mendo u. 
blind, adj.y mikbd^. 
blood, n.y ahti, N. ka-thi. 
boat, n.y ml6 j. N. loung* 
body, n.y pum, mapum. 
bone, n.y yo. N. kayok. 
borrow, i»., ambu ey u. 
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bow (crossbow), ali. 

brace, n., ahoi. 

brag, v.j lili or hie u. 

brave, adj.f lei. 

break, v., ankdi u. 

breast, sui (womaii’e), makan. 

brick, n., oat. 

bring, v., hbi dina lo u. 

broad, adj.^ a^^au. 

broil, i\, me ngo u (me» kago u, I 
broil). 

brother, ata (elder) ; anau (>'ounger). 
buffalo, n6». N. nau. 
burn, v.y niOM oo u. 

-(as a corpse) anklu u. Kanklu 

mak nui, I have hurnt him. 
busy, iJ., ngon nu j kie-ngou nu, 1 
have oio lemwe. 
buy, V., hie, 

by, by means post poe.^ ung. 

C. 

calf (of leg), mamluam. 
call, t>,, w6i or wiii u. 
can, V,, kho u. 
cast, «?., wo u. 

cat, min, mimzam. N. min. 
catch, r., moSn u. Moan ei kabuan 
niu, I have caught {him). 
chest (of the body), makan, makan* 
zam. 

chew, v.f nzoat ey.u. 
child, n.f so, shami. 
chin,mankho. 
cigar, n.f makhu hio. 
dty, n., mlii. 

dear, adj., anzian (as water), 
cling to, paung u. 
cloud, n., amd. 
cock, n.f khlui, 

cold to be, ayong u, youg ey u, N. 

ka-young. 


come, V., lo-u. N. lo. 

— back, v.i lo-bo. 

— down, v.y khoan dina lo. 

—^ up, v.f khdi dina lo. 

— out, r., soaf. 

companion, che pui, or shami pui. 

compi (iheiid, see understand. 

conceal, v.., tuilt u. 

cook, r., bu^t u. 

cord, ydi. 

corner, angle,aki. 

corj)se, n., ayok, 

cotton, n.f lipo i. 

cough, v.j aiiku u ; thus, yanku shi 
u, he is coughing, 
count, v.f shea? u. 
country, khoa. 
couple, ^hoi, 
coverlet, ?»., hio (sbo, nearly), 
cow, n.f sho. N. shark, 
creek, n., ahom. 
creep, v., wuk u. 

crossbow, 71.y ^li. Ali kankli ci, I 
will beiid the hoio (in order to 
string it). 

crow, auiig o. N. ang-au. 
cry, v.y k'At u, 
cut, v„ soa? u. 

D. ^ 

dance, r., loan u. 

dare, t?., da?, only used an auxiliary. 

dawn, n.y awu. 

deep, adj., ahtuk. 

descend, v., kho u. ^ 

desire, v., woi u. 

die, du u, 

dig, V., BO or su u, 

dive, V,, klu^m u. 

divide, v,, kbon u (sever ); hpd u 
(allot), 

dog, ui; uihan, a dog ; ui nu, a 
bitch. N. ui. 
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down, (softhair or feathers) hmo. 

drag, v,y nhuk u. 

draw, v.y the same. 

dream, v., maung u. 

drink, v., ok u. N. u-^. 

dry, adj.y as flesh or iruit, sa. 

dung, n.y ek. 

dwell, v.y on u. 

dye, v.y shuau u. 

E. 

ear, w., manho. N. ka-nhau. 

eartli, n.y dc^. N. dot. 
case oneself, r., ck u. 
eat, v.y e. N. 
egg, a toi. N. to-i, 
elephant, ??., mui. N. mwi. 
enter, v., wang u. 
escape, soan u. 
exchange, hto u. 
eye, w., miA. N. mi-u-i. 
eyebrow, mik ku. 
eyelid, n,, mik knam. 
eyelashes, mik kuam hmo. 
eight, shap. N. sat. 

fall, v.y klii u. 
fa^v., ho u. 

adi\ and adj.y}\\o. N. tsu-a al- 
hau a me, lit. is it far there? 
fatlier, w., apo; bo. N, pau. 
fear, v., ki^ u j kio ngi^ nu, I am not 
afraid,^ 

feather, n,, h«no. 

female,nhato (woman); n^yfe^mle 
particle. 
fever, ko. 
fleld, n.y alei. 
find, v.f kho%m u. 

finish v.y bri, pri-ma* {auxiliaries). 
fire, n.j me». N. mi. 


first, adj.y ayang. 
fish, hngo. N. ngau. 
five, n.y hngo. N. nghau, 
fit, adj.y hpa (not used singly). 
flame, n.y mendo. 
flesh, n.y slio. 
fling, v.f wo ; tong hot u. 
flowxr, n.y (lit. orchid) pop^i. N. pa¬ 
pa. 

fly, V., pei u.. A fly, apio. 
follow, v.y toan u, 
food, n.y bii. 

foot, n.y makho. N, ka-ko. 
forc.st, n.y pom. 
forty, mli gip. N. Ihi gip. 
forsake, r., tong u. 
fowl, n.y it. 

from, post, pos.y figu. N. la. 

fruit, n.y ahtd. 

funeral, n.y yo. 

fom*, mcm. adj.y mli. N. Ihi. 

G. 

get, fhuan u ; la {aux. verb) must, 
give, v.y pcA u. N. }>e-ge. 
go, V., si^; hot (obsolete). N. tsit. 
go down, V,, (descend) khoan u. 
gold, n.y ha. 

good, adj.y ahpoi, ahboi. N. be. 
gourd, n.y tauam ; tauam yum. 
grandfather, n.y apok. 
great, adj., ahldm. N. len, 
green, adj.y ahdng. N. nau, 
grind, v.y kluS.^ u. 
groan, v.y kd u. 
growl, V., hngo u. 

H. 

hair, n., shorn. N. lu-sam. 
hair (down), n.y hmo. 

hand, n.y tnakuA^. N. kuth. 

handsome, adj.y ^hpoi. 
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hard, adj.f asang. 

hawk, clear the throat, r., ankap u. 
head, n,y malu. N« lu. 
ho,j?ro»., aya/, ya^ N. ni (comp» 

this), 

Lear, r., yauk u. N. ka-yauk. 

heart, mliing ormaliiDg. 

heavy, adj,, ayi. 

help, v.y akil u. 

hen, n.y a nil. 

hence, adv.y ni iigu. 

here, adv.y ni a. N. ni*am. 

high, adj., ahliuig. 

hill, n., blum. 

hinder, v., hoat ey u. 

hive, khoi sha. 

hog, woA: pa. N. weak. 

liold, v.y hl)i, toam buaiu u. 

honey, khoi haung. 

horn, n.y aki. N. a-kyi. 

horse, N. s’he. 

hot, adj.y ahlok. N. kho-leik. 

house, n.y iam. N. im. 

how, adv.y pikha. N. ibau. * 

how much or many, pihio. N. hyau- 

um. 

howl, v.y meng u. 

hundred, ntm. adj.y pia hot. N. kla- 

at. 

hungry, to be, bii anduey u j hun¬ 
ger, n.y N. bu-lan-a-du-i, 
husband, n.y hpo ha. 
hut, n.y tai. 

I. 

l^pron.y kie. N. kyi. 

if, conj.y a na, ^na, dina. 

in, poetpositiony a dilk a. N. duka. 

indigo, n.y mei nai. 

iniOy port. po8.y duk a. 

iron, n.y nhti or hti« N. thi 


J 

jest, v.y hleSt u. 
juice, n.y alioung. 

z. 

kick, v.y ngan u. No namangan u, 
the buffalo kicks ; nsoi, v.y to kick, 
as a man. 

kill, i’., tiik u. N. tu e, 

kindle (a fire), y,, mo inpwa u. 

knead, v , nei u. 

kite, n.y jiimhu. 

knife, n.y asi^m. 

know, v.y yauk sik u ; mliat. 

knuckle, n., maku/^^ plain. 

L. 

lame, adj.y ^mu&in. 
large, adj.y alildin, 
last, n., auhu. 

laugh, v.y amvi u. N. a-nwi, 
lawful, adj.y hpa (not used sinyly). 
leaf, n.y she, lop, hno. N. slid, 
leg, n.y kho, niakUo. 
leisure, n.y akoii. I have m leisurCy 
kie ngon u. 
let, v.y alie, hlii a. 
level, adj.y hpuam. 
liar, n.y khlaung hli. 

lid, n.y te&p. 
lift, v.y ta. 

lift up, v.y ta bo. N. youk ko. 
light, n.y wa; awa. Adj.y ashauog. 
lime, n.y sonai. 
lip, n.y mong. 
liquid, n.y ahaung. 

little, adj.y aso, amlek, pleso (pron. 
pliso). Oive me a littUy pliso p^k e. 
N. B-lak-cha-i. 
liver, n.y ntiam, mantiam. 
lofty, adj.y ahliing. 
loins^ n.y kiam, makiaxn. 
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long, adj., ashait. N* sou. 
look, V., soat u. 

loom (weaving apparatus), to«. 

lord, boyo. 

loosen, v.y shufip u. 

louse, n,y hek. 

love, 1 ?., amla^ nauk u. 

M. 

mad, (tdj.^ ayo. 
maiden, lion nii. 
make, v., sci ; zei, za. 
male, pato (man), 
man, kblaung, N. klang. 
manner, klia. 

plur affix, liio, I6i, tak, nu. 
mark, v., nzun u. 
mat, V., adon. 
meat, u., slio, 
medicine, n., tolci. 
meet, v., khoan or klion u. 
melon, ??., Imio lit(?. 
melt, v.y ngaung u, 
milk, n , sui, sho sui (cow’s milk), 
mind, n., mliing, 
mix, V,, nliot u. 
moan, u., ko u. 
monkc}', yong. N. young, 
moon, n,, klilo (also moutii). N. 
luu. 

—* light, n.y khlowa. 
more, adj., san. 
morrow, hot a. 
mother, n.y anii, or aii. N. nu. 
mountain, n., kiau. N. toung 
(Burm.)? 

mosquito, n., ahang. N. j^oung-yan. 
moustache, n., mong mho. 
mouth, mahau kho. N. hak-kau. 
much, many. N. a-pa-luk 

(Burm.). 

murder, v., tuk u. 
mushroom, »«, abo. 


must, aux. verify la. 
my, ad/.y kie ku. 

N. 

name, n., aming, a^aeng. N. ndmi. 
navel, n.y mlei, mamlei. 

-string, n., mlei ydi. 

near, adj., aseng u. N. a-shyo-zo- 

yan. 

neck, ii.y hlot-klio. 

-lace, n.y o yoam. 

nest, n.y payo bu. 
net, n.y awa. 

nigljt, n.y ayam. N. a-yan. 
mwQynum. adj.y ^0. N. ko (Burm.). 
no, adc.y nshi nu. N. hi-a, 
now, adv.y tu a j ni khoS. N. tu a. 

o. 

oh, interj.y o, 
obey, v.y ni ev u. 
obtain, v.y buan u. 
ml, ??., shi baling. N. to, 
old, adj.y apeam. 

-- man, sam bo. 

-woman, san nii. 

oUy 2 ^ost. pos y a, agu, N, ba-nang. 

only, adj.y don. 

order, v., ana pek u. 

other, adj.y bo, 

otter, n.y aham, 

outside, n.y plaung a. N. klang-a- 

mc. 

own, V., shuan ey u. 

one, num. adj.y hot. N. nhdt. 

P. 

pair, 71., ahoi. 
perspire, v.y hlok scat u. 
pig, n.y wok. 
pleasant to be, o u, 
pork, n., wok sho. 
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pot) n.f am. 

pull, V., ndang u ; nliuk u. 
pursue, v.f toan u. 

put on, (as a man’s garment) sauk u ; 
(as a woman’s garment) hio u j 
(as a ring), nauk u. 

Q. 

quarrel, fj., wo u. 
quick, adj.f ayan kha. 
quickly, adv.^ ayan yam. 
quiver, ali wo. 

R. 

rainbow, w., naga ban. 

rain, n.y yo; t>., yo oo u. 

raise, see lift up. 

reap, u., yang u. 

recollect, v., anzun u. 

red, adj.y ^shcam. N. sen. 

region,kboa. 

remain, v.y kiuan u. 

repair, <?., piang u. 

repeat, r., hau bo u. 

return, t?., bo u. 

rice, n.y saung. 

rough, adj.f ahan. 

run, r., son u. N. cbo-n^. 

road, alom. N. lam (Burm.). 

roar, r., m^ng u. 

round, adj.^ a-lum. N. pu lu, 

s. 

salt, zi, slii. N. tsi. 

sand, n., sonai. 

sap, n.y btSn 6r htin baung. 

see, v.f mbu u. 

sell, 2 ^., ye u. 

serpent, n., b*po. 

seven, nwn. adj,^ she. N. sli^. 

sever, kbon u. 

shallow, adj„ aplo. 


shampoo, t;., du$t u. 
shine, (as the sun) sauk u. 

— , the moon or stars) wa u. 

short, adj , so i. N. tw^. 

sick, adj.y gang nu Qit. not well). 

silent he, hbau ei ti. N, mh6. 

silver, w., beam. 

sister, (elder) asi. 

six, num. adj.^ sop. N. sauk. 

skin, wum, mawum. N. wun. 

sky, sme. N. ban mbi. 

sleep, V., ik u. N- ip. 

small, adj.f amlck, aso. N. na-d. 

snake, bpo. N, pbol. 

snatch, v., hot u, 

sole (of foot), makho pom, 

son, ?i., aso. 

song, n,y si^chan. 

sour, adj.j ahto. N. to. 

sow,wo^’ mi. 

speak, v.f hau u. N. Iia-wc. 

spear, sauk chi. 

spider, akii. 

spine, n.f maiding yo. 

spirits, n.y alak haung. 

star, n., oshe. N. aa-shd, 

steer, v., pei u. 

stone, alum. N. lun (Burm.). 

storm, n.y kli gan. 

straight, adJ., apiaung or apiura, B. 

strike, deng u. N. mo-ld. 

stupid, adj.y doam. 

suitable, adj., hpa (not used singly); 

don ey u ; ashang ey u, 
sun, n,y kahni. N. ko-nhi. 
superior, adj.y tau. 
superlative affix, veiy, much, hfik. 
sweat, v,y ^kloA; so^it u.. 
sweet, adj,y tui. N. tu i. 

T. 

tail, n,f hdmd. 
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^« • 

There is nothing to show wlmt Lakshman Son this may be, nor is there any 
connection known, I believe, between a King Asoka and tlie Sen dynasty 
of Bengal. The inscription contains an allusion to the triumph of the Lion 
over the Elephant, a device which occurs frequently in Hindu carving, and 
which appears to have som^ cojmection with the Pal dynasty of Bengal; 
but the subject is still obscure, and I cannot find that the Buddliagaya in¬ 
scription throws any light on the history of Bengal. 

Transcript. 

ll 

'J ^ ^ 

^ifc i 

^ toIt: >1 

'^i5r^s(A.)-»5f^^T (b.) 

'»cT^WT(c.)Kfffq7rm%Ti(D.)^^if^: 1 

JI gTlTycrn?^^4^51: ii 

, C\ ' ^ ^ 

’^i^iwf^fvqnrur^r f^i ' 

^fesT^TiiaWR^; I 

f%^^<i.)^i(A.)fii (a.) 
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fTKsq^. TT ^ TI^ty ^TaiTHTf^T ^T^TK^T' 

insmfsqfqTTfqqr ^reTrrqf^ »T^T«^Tf^*w?T ^mor ^^^qfTqr 
fsw ^nfT^rfjiqr wq^qffr 

jrmf^’qT«rTf%^ir<.Jj ly fl<h ^qrfwqr fVqqqr^ir?^^ 

’^qfqrcTarqT^T«(^trq^T(A.)svi^q^rmTf^T^tr^7rr3r ^ffw^^iiiftqi'ir 
srirq^nr irrqi^TTi^m qTqqf?T ^mfq'vrrw'q 

wT?rt uqjT viRfsn.qTfW ■q^qjTsr iq"? q^.q^TKt Vvt- 

v f ft m qi q q^rf^. fsr^rqiT q^r<i^ <?tqT I qf^« 

f^qrf^^r^ ’5Y«r ^ytx ^mrrqr^i^ ^^(i,.)’qgj^qT^f^^qfq^q:*i qr^^rc^r- 
(M.)r^'5T^q 3rTq^JTqj»ii^>(qf%: qipwi^rrfqqr fqrfq^^i^rqiqJiTTqrTW^: 
qrq?^ q^ ^iw^ijqf^T fq^fqi^qn^\qw»TrJi: fq^q: 

wrTTTqxj ^qiqr ^ nrq^mii: qf^^r wA q^Ts^vsqqwTsf^f%- 

Taqi^ri^ qifir qi^tq^Q^: SHunr^q'inqqt.-^q^qrq «rqi'^q^qr>nHqr: qrqrq 

qqro WTTqrqf ^JiT^iq Hirfftai qfTflTT^qi^^Jcq 
iiT^T^TqrT^^rfq'? 

S^fiT ftfvqT^q?5^ wiq^ q^TXiTqqr V5TTq?^?fTO »ITHTfqqrTTW^^ 
qin[TsfA.)fH^i( qri^^T(A.)^f^f^gnq[T^ 

^■?r sqrqqr fTiq qaq^tw^Uq^^TS^ITfw:!! cT^f^: w{0 1 

qitfqfHrfq qrTqsqTfrvqnr qi^^ qqH^Kqrrr qi^^qw I *?qfm- 

^(p.)WT^f9*T: wqri! I ‘q«r«q^T trsjfH. ^tif^m: i q« xm qq:T 
qq? rrqr qr^iilli qfif q: qffjJZVrfw qq qfq qq^q i m qnJI- 
totSt fqqri ^qaiFftqr II ^qqf qqqqf qr vj q^ qqi i q fqqTqr:(Q ) 

ir^ijwTfq«fq:(Q.)qTq qqiq**(R.)'i f^q’qf^i'qqqqq? 

qJ^fqqf ^ i qqqrfqqqqrf q q q^i q fx qqq- qc*»\q% f^iqjT: it q^qwqi- 

qq^ qTKTqqqq qr^ fqqfq^, I \x wqq qtq qjqq q^qx^i II 

q « HTqftrq ^ I ^fqqqxqifq ii 

KoUf Oft the TroHtcrtpt. 

A. Insertion of %, anpgested X)y Mohj'sh Omndia Cliakrayarti. 

B. ^ for qrr or qft, M. C. C. 

C. katd for hdtd, M. 0. C. 

D. Insertion of S, M. C. C. * 

E. ant€ for antfe, M. C. C. 

F. Double the /., M. C. C. 

G. For meya road meha^ M. C-^'. 

H. M. 0. C 4 wntos tho anumvaia and eh instead of the <ompound Hch, 

I. 2Sw for ttha^ M. C. C. 

J. 1c»hya for kiha^ M. C. C* 

E. bdvita for bdsntat M. C. C. 

U £E>r IQ, M. C. C. 
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M. ^ for ff, M. C. C. 

N. M. C. 0. roads lu-imUch^rntha for hemdayadatha. 

O. aarhbai for aarhhaiy M. V. 0. 

P. Dharmmdnuadaanati alokuh for dhannmdnugaainah ylohah, Tho ongravcr’s Wun- 
dor is obvious. 

Q. ' Inac-i’tion ofM. C. 0. 
li. sa/ia for sii/uif 51. C. C. 


Translation. 


Om! Salutation to Narayana ! 

I. 5Iay tho ^orin of your prosperity be developed by the oloud which is tho clus¬ 
tered hair of Samumo, by wliom tho soitows and priin.* * * § ! of tho worjd hto done away, tho 
cloud whose lijfhtning is the fla.-di of tho jewel of tho scipent king, whose Ixiuti-now 
is the crescent moon, whose water is the river of heaven, and along which a row of 
herons fly, the necklace of white skulls, and whoso collected air is constant meditation ! 

II. 5[ay you rejoice in the light of the moon, full of neehir, at whose appearance 
the soa is glad, partridges coast* to foar, aivd the husband of Uati* boasts himself peerless, 
the moon, which, after long siuies of meditations, has been prov(5d to be always full! 

Til. The kings of the race (tf Ai‘SHoi>iiiNAT«t neutralize the sharp fc-ver-poison of 
their eueinie.s hy tho Itistrr- of the luiils of their foot, as with the juiec of creepens, nur¬ 
tured (as plants W'itli water) by tho lustre of the diadems of numbers of kings, pro- 
Btnite in homage. 

IV. Of that raeo spinn" ITemanta, in tho fame of whoso anna, rosjdcndent on all 
sides from his infancy, the faces of the kings of his foos withered as tho lotus blossom 
shrivels with frost, and in whost* (jualilios the virtues of the house of Sen reached their 
highf'st development, as autunm mutiuvsj Iht; rice in the fiehls. 

V. Then IIijay Sen, the vietoriou.s, whose mighty aims to this day clothe the four 
quartci’s of hoave.n with tho light of t.h(‘ fame that attends them, became lord of tho 
earth w'hich the waves of four oceans gii*illo as^vith an imdulating zone. 

VI. Next was Hallal Sex, an aetive foe to the influence of the Iron Age, walking 
in the path of th(! Vedas, an ineaniation of war, who by means of his victorious heroism 
in a moment brought into his own hands tht* wealth of his enemies, undiminished. 

VII. Laksiiman Sen, tho King, formed by contributions of parts of the Tjords of 
the quarters of h^'a^'en, who longed for tho love of tho Njinphs of tho qujirters, by tho 
power of his arms quelling the tone of war in his ontsmies, holding to the virtue of tho 
Royal race, became a stfindanl of courtesy.§ 

VIII. His enemies again and again freed themaolvos from tho ties of the world, 
in the same way withdrew thomselves from worldly matters, and in tho shade looked 
on him as a god and in fear of him trt'mbled at every luTry that dropped and every- 
blade of grass that rustled. 

• Kandarpa. 

t The Moon. 

X The name of Homanta suggests the season so called, the autumn months of Kortik 
and Agrahayon. 

§ Tlio heaven is divided into ten quarters, each embodied in a njTnph, and each 
having its Loixi, of whom Indra is one. It is a popular fiction that ^gs art) mode 
up of parts of these Lorda» 
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[ProaeJ] Truly the good lord, good worshipper of Vishnu, good king, the pro- 
Bperous Ski Lajkshhan Sen Peb, meditating at the foot of Sui Balla^ Sen Dbb, from 
out of his victorious camp, resident at Bikuambur, to all who are present, 
H&janyaka, K&gni, K6naka, B&japutra, B&jfim&tya, Purohito, Mahfedharmmfcdhy^- 
sha, Mah&s&ndhib^grahika, Mahasen&pati, Mah&mudr^dhikxita, Antaranga, Brihadu- 

hlah&kshapatalika, Mah&prutili&ra, Mah&bhogika, Moh&pilupati, Mah^^anas* 
kadauss&dhika, Chauroddharanika, to those in charge of the ships, tho elephants- 
the horses, the cattle, tho buifaloos, the goats, tho sheep, and tho rest; to tho Ganl^ 
mika^ the Dandepdshikay the Bandauutfaka, the Binhatjapati^ and the like, tho fore¬ 
sters, and all who earn their livelihood at tho feet of tho King, all who carry out 
the published orders of governors, persons of tho caste of Chatta Bhatta, tho 
coimtrymen, the cultivators, Bkaiimans, other than Biuiimans, [I om^not suro 
that this is tho meaning of Brahmamttardn] to all persons worthy of esteem, men 
of understanding, men who issue orders, to all chiefs who have tenures in Sui 
PAirNnRA-VARDDHANA, WO proclaim that by us is given, hy means of tliis coppor 
decree, according to law, a pieco of land, so long as the ewlli -with, thv sun 
and moon endure, given up as a priest's fee, on account of the ceremony of my giving 
away gold, horses, and chariots, for the increase of my reputation for good deeds, and 
that of my fothor and mother, with my mind fixed on tho Lord Narayan, in tho day of 
good deeds with the proper rite of pouring water, unto Sut Ishwak Peb Siiaiimman, 
my preceptor in the ceremony of the great gift of gold, horses, and chariots, in the fol¬ 
lowing of tho Kauthuma treatise! of the Sam Veda, he with the Prabarn of Bhiirad\'^ijii, 
Angirosa, and Bh&rhaspatya, of the Gotra of Bharadvajii, son of LAKHIIMA^ Phau Peji 
Shabmman, which was son of Markkandeya Pejj Siiaumman, which was son of IIuta- 
8HAN Peb Sharmman. I givo, with all pasture and forest, with water and land, vsith salt¬ 
pans, with betel nut and cocoanut, with fines for crime, exempt from all annoyance, from 
the entrance of Chatta Bhsitta, a small acceptable portion [ktnr/iif. pt’agrdhya; tho 
reading is doubtful, and the meaning still more so] within rec^ognised limits, a sh;iro in 
the land of the village Bilahisti, bounded on the cast, by the eastern ail of the rent-free 
dtnitn and given to the god Bui»i>ua Biuari, which is sown ^dth an drfid of seed, on tho 
south by the tank of Nichdaha, on the west by tho well Nandi Uarii'A, and on tho 
north by Molla'n Khari, [The ravine of tho Lotus] this land so bounded, apart 
from uncultinable land, foul with use, endowments of gods, and cattle tracks, sown with 
a hundred and twenty-five arlia, and producing yeoiiy a hundred and fifty purdn of 
kauris. ^ 

you all that is to be enjoyed. By all future kings to bo respected, to keep up 
the reputation of viiiuo, and from fear of falling into hell if they take it away, to this 
effect ore the following sloka from the Pharma anus^n. ' 

Slok 1. Lands have been granted by many kings, including S&gar and others; to 
whomsoever belongs tho land, his is the produce thereof. 

This sW occurs as No. 2. in the Monghyr copper plate, page 127, 
vol. i, Asiatic Kesearches, where, however, the latter half is either different 
or differently rendered. It is No. 1 in the Amgaclihi plate, where the 
engraver has put gaega for the first taega. It is No. 2, and No. 4, 
'iei^Motively in the two grants from Basihi, translated by Babu lldjendra- 
I&ia .^ttrh| pp. 82d| 828, J. S, B., I878j except that ikukta^ ‘ enjoyed* 
» ‘gran^d,* It is No: 1, in each of tiie two Cbaibisa 
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Slok 2. Both he who receives and he who makes a grant of land, arc equally vir¬ 
tuous in deeds, and go ever to pwadiso. 

Nos. 4 and l,of the above grants, pp. 323, 328, J. A. S. B.. 1873, except 
i\\M>dsinau is read for gdminau. No. 2, of the A'mgachhi plate. 

Slok 3. He wh<j taketh awaj- land gi-untcd b)' himself or by others, rote with his 
parents, like a maggot, in filth. 

No. 3 of the Monghyr grant, No. 4 of the Amgachhi one. Nos. 3 
and 7 of the two BasSlji plates. Nos. 4 and 3 of the two from ChaibasS. 
In some wajjuti, ‘ sink’, is ivad for 2 ^acht/atij * rot’. 

Slok 4. Tliink that the wealth and tlie life of man are unshible aa a drop of water 
on a leaf of the lotus; considering all this as an example, the noble deeds of other's 
should not be leascin.'d by ii man. 

No. 4 of the Moiighyr grant; No. G, of the A'mgachhi; No. 5, in eacb 
of the Bamanghati, or Clraibasa. 

Sri L a k a Inn a n Sen, the Loixl of men, hath deputed N&rdyana Datta, 
the Stoi(//it bi(/>'(fhik^ to give efl'eet to this lnhicaru Snson. 

In the year, 7, the thii-J dny of Bhadia. Sri Nimahisini. 


Kriakna’^ultus in the Bfhat Samhita .— By Pbaiwa'th Pandit, M.A. 

Professor AVeher* in a passage approvingly quoted by Dr, Lorinserf 
in the appendix to his edition of the Bliagavad Gita, says that the worship 
of Krishna as sole god is one of the latest phases of Indian religious sgstems, 
of which there is no trace in Vardka-Mihira^ who mentions KinshnOy hut 
only in passing. I would, however, draw the attention of the learned Pro¬ 
fessor to a passage in the fifty-eighth chapter of the Bfhat Samhita, which 
is perhaps the identical one which he had in view when he penned the words 
italicised above. Tire passage is this :— 

T wi^r*r ^ firo; t 

n 11 t| 

^ ^ KTf^^ 1 

^ wrt 11 n 

Indiache Stndien II,, 298, &c.- 
t Indian Autiquor)’, Yol. II., p. 285. 
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^ qfinTT H » 

V5pnf^^^f^W^T^»r^ ^Sff: f 

TRlj'^^rrreiwTnrj: w a 

mf^fwrr^mwKT ^raTftrsrtv ii w* 

31. Oar Lord Viehnu may be represented with eight arms, with four, 
or with two ai*ins, his breast being marked with the curl Sripatsa and adorn¬ 
ed with the Kaustubha gem. 

32. Darkish as tlie Atasi flower, clad in a garment of yellow-silk, a 
serene face, wearing earrings and a topped crown, and having the neck, 
chest, shoulders, and arms thick. 

83. Holding in his right hands, a sword, a club and an arrow, while 
the fourth hand bestows blessings. In his left hands, a bow, a buckler, a 
discus and a conch. 

31f. If it be preferred to make Vishnu four-armed, then one hand be¬ 
stows blessings, and the other holds a club; this much for the right side; 
in the left hands, the conch and the discus. 

35. Of the two-armed image the right hand blesses and the other 
holds a conch. In this manner is the idol of Viahnu to be fnuucd by tlio&c 
who desire prosperity. 

86. Baladeva must be made having a plough in his hand, with eyes 
lively from drink, wearing a single earring j his complexion as the conch- 
shell, the moon, or lotus-flbre. 

37. The goddesa^Z'I*d«flyy/frt, should be made betwixt Baladeva and 
KHshna with the left hand resting on her hip, and with the oUxer, Iiolding 
a loti^.f 

Fui^ther on we have a direction about Pradyumtut^ and their 

wives. 

40. S&mha holds a club in his band; Pradyumna is handsome anid holds 
a bow. Their wives too, are to be mode holding in their hands buckle** 
and sword. 

Now as far as modem researches give insight to the development of 
the religion of the Hindus, there never was a period when St^mha and 

* Kem’a Bfbat Samhita, Bibl. Indica, 317, 318. ' 

t In translating these passages I have principally followed Kern’s veratm of this 
p<wtion of the Byhat Samhita in J. R. A. S., New scries, Vol. VI., pp. 326, 327. 
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Pradyumna had any independent status in tlieir Pantheon, their wives be¬ 
ing of course out of the question altogether. Baladem too had more the 
position of a satollite to Krishna than that of an independent divinity. It 
would therefore be, to say the least, paradoxical if all these personages be 
raised to the rank of popular divinities, when Krishna himself is left out in 
the cold, and only thought woHhy of an incidental mention. 

The question may he viewed from another point. Our author has been 
giving detailed directions as to the mode in whicli various divinities are to 
be modelled or sculptured. He first tells us that Vishnu may be represent¬ 
ed with, eight, four, or two hands. He tlien gives us details about these 
nllotropic modifications of that deity. We have then an account of Bala- 
rima, and after that we are told that the goddess Kkdnamga is to he 
i*epresentcd in a certain posture between Krishna and Balardma. Now 
nowliere in the chapter, or even in the whole work, are we told as to how 
Krishna is to be represented. I submit that we are bound not to inflict the 
odium of this omission on Varaliamihira, if we can help it. 

The solution that I pro])Ose of these difficulties is this : I put it that 
Varamihira thinks that lie has alrcad}' described Knshna, when he has 
given us the description of the two-handed Vishnu. I see nothing wliich 
can be urged against this sup])Osition, always leaving out of account the 
foregone conclusions of some writers that the Krishna-cultus must be post- 
Christian. 

But there is still another passage in the Brhat Samhita from which, 1 
contend, the conclusion is legitimate, that Varahamihira recognised the 
identity of Krishna with 2^drdyann. Krishna had said in the Gita : 

which may be freely translated thus : 

“ I am time the potent destroyer”. 

Pursuant perhaps to this general idea, VarAhamihira, in the one hun¬ 
dred and fifth chapter of his work, names the twelve mouths of the year 
after ydrayann. 

ti II 

ii u ii 

ir*q< ^ apimr Ht 

14. Mriyas'irsha and the rest are Keshava^ Kdrdya^a^ Mddkava^ Go* 
vinda^ Vishnu^ Madhushdana, Trivicrama^ and Vdmana, 

. * Gita, XI, 82. Also quoted by Vijn&oa Bhiksbu while oommenting on the last 
of the Sankhya Sutru. 

t Kem's Bfhat Samhita, pp. 603—604. 
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15. Sndhara and then Hrishiheeha and Padmandhim and Bdmddara. 
These are the months told in their respective order. 

16. A man fasting on the twelfth day of each lunar fortnight, duly 
reciting the names of the months and worshipping Keehava^ attains that 
place where there is no fear arising from birth. 

The whole tenor of the passage makes it plain that the twelve names 
predicated to the months of the year are so many synonyms for Narayana 
or Vishnu. Now some of the synonyms given here have no meaning unless 
they be applied to Krishna. If wo succeed in establishing this proposition, 
the conclusion, is irresistible that Varahajiiihira identified Knsima with 
Vishnu. The synonyms on which I would lay stress are, Keshava, Mddhava, 
Qoi'inda, and, last but not least, Bdmodara. 

KMava. The usual grammatical etymology of tliis word traces its 
origin to Ktsa (hair) and the possessive affix rrt, as may be seen from lihat- 
togi’s Commentary* to Panini, V. 2, J09, and rjjaladatta’s commentaryf 
to Uiinadi Sutras, V. 33, Kshiraswami in bis commentary^ on the Amcra 
Kosha following tlicso authorities*' says: \ 

In the Vishnu Purana (Book V,, Chap. XVI.) however, 
another etymology is given accounting for tlie fact of Krishna’s getting tlio 
ai)pellation of Ktsava, “ For this that thou liast slain tlie impious Kes'in, 
thou shalt be known in the world hy the name of Kos ava.”§ If preference 
is to be given to this etymology, Kca'ava would be meaningless unless Krisli- 
na be intended. 

Mddhava. Kahiraswdmi gives two derivations. The one is 
^WJIi I ; the other is^HiTKin^i I. The following passage 

from the Vishnu Purana (Book IV,, Cliap, XI.) throws light on the latter 
etymology. “ The son of Vrislia was Madhu ; he had a hundred sous, tlie 
chief of whom was Vrishni, and from him the family obtained the name of 
Vrishni, From the name of their father, Madhu, they were also called 
Madhavas; whilst from the denomination of their common ancestor Yadu, 
the whole were termed yadavas.’*|| If we are to follow this view of the 
subject, Madhava can be predicated to Narayana^ only when*he is identified 
with KrUhna. 

Oovinda. The wordyo in Sanskrit is a veritable Kdmadhenu. Medi- 
nikara gives a dozen meanings for it. The derivation of Qovinda given by 
KsUraswdmi is as follows: i i. 

♦ Taranatha’s Siddhanta Kaumudi, Vol. I., p. 683. Second edition. 

t Anfrecht’s Unnadi Sutras. 

X Sanskrit MS. No. 664, in the Society’s Library, leaf 7, p. 1. 

§ Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, London, 1840, p. 640. The passage is also quoted by 
Bharata Mallika in his commentary on the Amera Kosha, Sanskrita MS., No. 188 in the 
Society’s Library, p. 19. ’ ^ 

li Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, p. 418. 
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Coneidorinff, however, the primary signification of yo (hull or cow), the 
etvmolo-y propounded in Vishnu Purina (Book V., Chap. XII.) is more 
satisfactory. ** I have now come hy desire of cattle, grateful for their pre¬ 
servation, in order to install you as Upendra j and, as the Indra of the 
cows thou shalfc he called Govinda.”* Even if we were to take the word 
only’in the sense of a cow.hord,t it would he meaningless when applied to 

Vishnu independently of Krishna, ^_ 

D.mdifnra. Kshirasivanii derives it thus: 

^ '• 'I’he stoi-y is to he found in the Vishnu 

Puraua, BoS V, Chap. V.^ “ It is hence that Krishna is called Damodara, 
from the binding of the rope (dama) round his belly (udara).t There is 
anotherg ctvmology which ascribes this name to Krishna s taking a large 
quantity of food. Wliichever of these derivations be preferred, the term 

can apply only to Krishna. .1 -i.- i. 

From an attentive consideration of the facts and authorities here 

adduced we cannot ^csi^t the conviction that in Varahamihira*s time 

Krislma hud been idenlif.ed with Vishntf. I hope an attentive perusal of 

the other works of tlie same author will confirm tins opinion. 


^The Alti EiUs in CHtlach.—Bij John Beames, B. C. S., Magistrate of 

Cuitack, 

(Witli foui- pLates.) 

Tl.ese lulls are a perfect mine of archioology, and one which haa not 
vet been thoroughly explored. An article on them appeared in Vol. 
XKXIX of the Society’s Journal (for 1870, p. 158), hy Babu Chanda 
S,-khar^ Bauerjea, then Deputy Magistrate of the Jijpur Subdivision, but 
his article is not intended to be exliaustive. It gives a very accurate and 
Leresting general account of the hills and their treasures, but the learned 
author exwessly states that his article is not to he considered as more than 
an outline of the subject. My attention was drawn to these lulls by the 
article in question, and I had been for some time anxious to visit them. 
This cold^weather my official duties fortunately admitted of my taking my 
camp close to them, and 1 am thus enabled to supply a further instalment 

of informatiou. 

• Wilson's Vishna Parana, p. 628 and note. ^ ... ^ , 

t Muir’s Orighml Sanskrit Texts, First Edition, Part IV, pp. 183, 206 note. 

t Wilson’s Vishna Parana, p. 609. 

$ Huir's Original Sanskrit Texts, Part IV, p. 176. 
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Alti is unfortunately very inaccessible. The parganab of tliat name, in 
Avbfch the hills are situated, is surrounded and intersected by rivers. On 
the north-east flows the Kimiriyi, an offshoot of the Brihmani, on the south 
the Birupi, an arm of the Mahfinadi. These two unite at the south-east 
angle of the parganab and form a third river the Kelu4, and the whole 
tract is further cut in two by the Ganguti, a stream which issues from the 
Birupa in the south-west and falls into the Kimiriya just above its junction 
with the Birupii. Thus a river has to be crossed in reaching the hills from 
any direction, and as there are very few boats on the Orissa rivers, and 
those that do exist are not suitable for crossing horses, it is a difficult busi¬ 
ness to reach them. The hills or rather hill, for it is only one, lies between 
the Ganguti and the Birupa, about 30 miles nortli-east of tlje town of Cut¬ 
tack. To the south of the Birupa, and about 3 miles from the main mass 
of Alti, lies the Nalti group, consisting of one long hog-backed hill with a 
depression in the centre and a small knoll rather isolated on its southern 
side. The derivation of the name of this hill from ‘ a curse’, and the 

legend connected with it, seem to b# a pure invention of some marvel-loving 
and ingenious Muhammadan. The name is not Nalti, which would be the ‘ 
Uriya inversion of La’nati, hut N&lti with short a, and seems to correspond 
to Alti just as the twoparganahs of Awartak and Aii&wartak a little fur¬ 
ther to the south, where the prefix an (Sanskritmeans “small,” so 
that Nalti, for Analti or Anvalti, would simply mean “ little Alti”. If the^ 
Hindus of Orissa liad wished to designate the hill as cursed, they would not 
have used a little known Arabic word like IcCnai^ but their own ordinary 
wordaV<^; nor is it likely that the very scanty and insignificant Musal- 
man population would have been able to have affixed a name derived from an 
obscure legend on th<>, hill and Hindu village. The legend is of itself extra¬ 
vagantly absurd ; for it was not the prophet Muhammad, as the Bibu says, 
who cursed the hill, but the great king Solomon. It is not the prophet 
who is represented in Muslim legend as flying through the air, but king 
Sulaiman-bin«D4ud, whose naagic ring gave him power over the Jins, and 
who was in the habit of flying through the air on his magic prayer carpet. 
The mosque on the Alti hill is called the Takht i Sulaiman,” and the 
custodian thereof as he told me the legend, attributed the curse to Sulaiman. 

The antiquities noticed by the Babu on the Nalti hill are ruined tem¬ 
ples too much dilapidated to yield any interesting results, with the excep¬ 
tion of the temple mentioned at the bottom of page 169. I made a sketch 
of this (plate V). The five figures of Buddha stand in niches on the outer 
side of the walls of the cell, one of them is visible on the right hand of the 
sketch. They are executed in bold relief on large slabs of gametic gneiss, 
but the inscriptions are not visible, being concealed by the walls. The 
temple itself is now dedicated to Bfisuli Thakurini, who is represented by a 
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rudely shaped clay model of a human face, covered with red paint and draf)< 
ed in coarse dhoties. The images of Buddha are all exactly alike and are 
fine pieces of sculpture. I give a sketch of one of them (plate VI). I had 
no time to explore the other recesses of this hill, but hope to do so on a 
future occasion. 

The mosque of Takht i Sulaimdn stands on the southern face of the 
Alti bill, 2500 feet up. Its white walls form a conspicuous mark on the 
hill side which can be seen for many miles to the south. The ascent is 
from the cast and consists of a steep road paved with rough stones, which 
still retain some semblance of steps. The mosque of which I made a sketch 
(plate IV) is a plain stone building standing on a small platform, and on 
its southern side on the edge of the precipice is the sacred tank, a small 
shallow bole about 10 feet by 8 and 3 deep, cut in the rock. It is now dry, 
but the legend is, that it was formerly a spring of water formed by Sulai- 
roan’s striking the rock with his staff. The tank was full of water till 
Shuja’ uddin’s time, so said my informant, when a soldier of his army having 
outraged a female pilgrim to the shrine, the * lympha pudica ’ dried up and 
has never flowed since. The soldier and his unchaste companion, or his 
victim, for it is not clear whether the lady consented or not to the act, were 
buried at the foot of the hill, and every passer-by throws a stone on the 
grave, which has thus become a huge mound or cairn by the road side. 

The following is the inscription on three slabs of chlorite, one over each 
door of the mosque— 

JU Ij • ^ JU 

J y* j* 


* When Shuja’-uddin Muhammad made this shrine, that from it might 
shine the light of religion, 

* I sought from my heart the year of its t4rlkh, that the building of it 
might be made evident. 

* “ Cease from the endeavour, and say,*’ quoth the inspiration, “ [It is} 
the envy of the highest Paradise.” * 

Bate A, H. 1132, as given by the Baba, A. B. 1719-20. 

The hill on which this mosque stands is called by the Hindus Boro dthi, 
or * great site,’ and was according to local tradition the seat^f the 
palace of some great king; but who he was or when be lived, auth^ties are 
^ not agreed. The Birupi flows past the southern foot of the hill, and on its 
banka are two htige stones weighing several tons. My informant, an old 
Hindu of some respectability, mentioned that ho had heard in his yoatdi 
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tkat the boundary of the two zam{Qdir(B of Alti and ’Alamgir was at one 
time disputed, and the disputants were coming to blows about it, when these 
two stones rolled from the top of the hill and fixed themselves where they 
now lie. Both parties agreed to recognize the occurrence as a divine inter¬ 
position and accepted the spot as the boundary line between their two 
estates ; and the stones lie there to this day as the boundary mark ; ‘ so it 
must be true’, said the old man. 

Passing on eastwards across a small valley we come to the Udaygiri, 
or Sunrise Hill, the first point in Orissa on which the sun’s rays light every 
morning, in spite of the fifty miles of lowland between it and the Bay of 
Bengal. It is a conical peak with three long spurs stretching respectively 
north, north-east, and south-east; and clothed with dense vegetation, amongst 
which on the southern face are noticeable five or six immense Plumeria 
trees {gul'chtni) with their naked fleshy branches and overpoweringly fra¬ 
grant white blossoms. In gardens 1 have never seen this tree more timn 
10 or 12 feet high, but below the mosque there is a group of them upwards 
of fifty feet in height, the flowers of which are dropped on to the pavement 
and offered by the mujdioir in front of the kihlah. 

In the bay formed between the south-eastern and north-eastern peaks of 
Udaygiri is a sloping plain of bare laterite rock, on the edge of which stands 
a statue of Buddha upwards of 8 feet high. I give a sketch of the profile of 
this figure (plate VI, upper left hand corner) to shew the way in which it 
stands out from the slab on which it is carved. The nose as usual is broken, 
and the lower part of the figure mutilated and overgrown with lichen. All 
round lie numerous stone eamddJt^, marking the graves of Buddhist priests of 
by-gone times. There are several hundreds of these so clo.sely resembling in 
shape large Ixngae^ that I at first mistook them for sucli, till I noticed the 
small sitting figure of Buddha on the top. Passing from this over -the 
broad stony plain, a small temple or gumpa” is readied, and close to it is 
the celebrated well. This is cut in the laterite rock and is well described 
by Bibu Chandra Sekhar. The inscription is, however, as I make it out, 
not as he read it, but as follows : 

What it means it is difficult to say, but it occurs twice over, each time 
in letters six or eight inches long, of the ordinary Kutila type, and after 
f^oking at it a long time I am fairly certain of every letter. If it be a 
name then it is singular that the second ^ should have been 

omittw^bot'h cases. This could hardly be an accident. 

The ^eat glory of Udaygiri is the gateway of which I give a sketch 
(see plate III). It is just beyond the well, and after I had the jungle cut, 
stood out ,|^di,'ilitainst the background of trees and shrubs. 
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It consists of two upright slabs of stone, supporting a thir^ as lintel. 
The dimensions are as follows : 

ft. in. 


Height of opening, . 5 6 

Breadth of ditto, . 2 

Thickness of stone, . 1 SJ 


The two side jambs arc divided into bands separated by grooves, | of 
an inch wide and 2| inches deep. The panel or band nearest the doorway 
is carved with a continuous wavy creeper up which human figui*es are climb¬ 
ing in grotesque attitudes, from the excessively nitamhitii outlines they are 
probably intended for females. The next band has a columnar type, and 
the capitals are those given by the Babu; but I append a more accurate 
drawing of them. The pilaster of the column is adorned with intricate ara¬ 
besques and lion’s heads. The next band is divided into tablets, each of 
which contains a beautifully carved group of a male and female figure engaged 
in what I may venture to call flirtation of an active kind. The beauty 
of these carvings is very striking, though they are much worn and covered 
with lichen (plate HI); some indeed were so defaced that I could not make 
them out. The size of each tablet is 8 inches by 5. Just inside the gate¬ 
way is the colossal Buddha, tlie size of which will be seen from the choki* 
dar standing by. It is half buried in the eaith in a damp gloomy pit and 
is noseless, as an Orissa statue ought to be who has heard the rattle of 
K&lapaliaf’s kettle drum. (Plate V.) 

With the permission of Babu Ramgobind Jagdeb, the zammdar of the 
estate, I am now engaged in having this beautiful gateway carefully removed 
by skilled workmen to Cuttack, wliere it will be erected in the Public Garden 
and taken care of. I hop© to be able to get it photographed. 

There are iiunJreds of statues and many temples on this hill, but owing 
to the limited time at my disposal and the denseness of the jungle, 1 was 
unable to carry my exploitations further. 1 hope to do so on a future 
occasion. n 
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Who were the ** Paian'' or Pathdn" Sul farts of Dihli ?—By 
Major H. G-. Hateett, Bombay Army {Bctired), 


There ia a very important period in the history of India requiring par¬ 
ticular attention, and some strong remarks, in order to con’ect an error, 
which, since I have been engaged upon the translation of the 
Nd^ii, has thrust itself upon my attention with greater force than ever. 

It is an error which, for more than a century, has been handed down 
from one writer on Indian history to another, and re-echoed by others, their 
followers, upon all occasions. It has also misled many conscientious authors 
from their having placed reliance on the correctness of the translation of 
the commonest and most generally known history of India, in the Persian 
language, that is to be met with in India, and one which is tolerably well 
known to the generality of those educated Musalmans who are acquainted 
with that language, and, to the translation of which nearly every English 
writer on. Indian history lias resorted down to tlvls present day : and the 
error 1 refer to Is stlW being Industriously taught In our schools and col¬ 
leges, both in England and in India. 

I refer to the history of India, entitled Gulsiian-i-Ibea'ht'mi', by 
Muhammad Kasim Firishtah, and the translation I now more particularly 
glance at—I shall have to notice another, subsequently—is that by Dow, 
which I have noticed, and animadverted on, on a different subject, as well 
as on the present one, in my notes of the tran^lation to the Tabak4t-i- 
Nfipiri. The error to which I have alluded is the styling of ^futb-ud- 
din of the Powerless Finger, the founder of—or tatlier the first of—and all 
the succeeding rulers of the kingdom of Dihli, down even to the restoration 
of the Mughul emperor Humfiyun, by the name of the “ Patait,*’ “ Pa- 
THA'n,” or “ ArGHA'H," dynasty. 


This error, in the first instance, originated, I conceive, entirely from 
Dow, who, in 1768, published, what ho styled, a translation of Firishtah's 
Historythe ditition” of which he says, in his second edition, “ in general, 
is rendered more connected, clear, elegant, and smooth.’* That translator 
also professes to have “clipped the wings of Firishtah’s turgid expressions, 
and rendered his metaphors into common language,” and further states that 
he “has given as few as possible of the faults of the author; but he has 
been cautious enough, not wittingly at least, to substitute any of his own 
in theii'iililiB,^' 

idmg these assertions, it was translated in such a manner 
as to jaibbon suspect “that, through'some odd fatality, the style of 
Firishtah improved by that of Ossian.” Instead of clipping the 

wlaga of as Dow asserts, he is far more diffuse, and uses far more 
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turgid expresfllons ; and, as the late Sir H. Elliot says in his 
CAL Indkx, “ his own remarks ai’o so interwoven as to convey an entirely • 
dideront meaning from that which Firishtah intended,” and, ** some of the 
commonest sentences aro misnoderstood, and the florid diction was occasion*' 
ally used to gloss and embellish an imperfect comprehension of the original.” 
This is, by no means, an overdrawn picture of the translation, but a very 
mild one, as I shall now proceed to show, particularly respecting those 
paes^es which have caused Turkish slaves, Khaljis, Jafs, low caste Hindus, 
and Sayyids, to he turned into Putins or Afghans. 

Dow commences his Preface with a blunder. He says (p. ii)—Fi- 
rishtah with great propriety begins the history of the Patan empire in 
Hindustan from the commencement of the kingdom of Ghizni'” Firislitah# 
says not one word throughout his history of the “ Patan empire,” mtloU 
less tlie “ Patan empire of Ohizni.” Then again he says: “The Afgans 
or Patans had been subjects to tbe imperial family of^ the Samania” ; and 
he further asserts, that they, “ Samania”, liad revolted from the Caliphat 
\lGhil6fat probably], which, likewise, is not correct. See the X^^bakat-i- 
Hariri's accovitit of the Samanl dynasty, or the account gWeti by any other 
A.xiatic writer, for tl»e alwolutc contrary is tho fact: they were most loyal 
to the IChalifahs, and acknowledged their suzerainty upon all occasions, 
and, indeed, received t!»c iavestitui'e of their dominions from the Court of 
tbe Khftlifahs of Uaghdad. Dow winds up lus paragraph by saying that 
“they [the ‘Afgans’] rebelled under Abistagi.” Such a statement is 
neither to be found in Firislitali, nor in tlie work of any other historian. 
FirLshtah’s translator appears to liave been as ignorant of the names of the 
personages therein mentioned as of the mode of spelling ‘ Afghan*; for who 
would imagine that Abistagi is meant for Alb-Tigin, or would be so read by 
any one who could i*ead the original for himself? 

At page X of his Preface he says, “ The kings of the Ghiznian Pa¬ 
tans were obliged to relinquish their dominions in the north, and tQ trans- 
j.fer the seat of their empire to Lahore,” not because of the Ghuris, but 
because of the “ Charizmian [Khwarazmi] rulers, and afterwards to Dilhi.” 
Firishtah does not make any such assertion, nor will any other writer be 
found who states that any Ghaznawi ruler, much less a “Ghizoian Patan,” 
transferred his seat of empire to Dihli. 

Then he says [pp.* x and xi]—“ The uncommon strength of the 
Patan empire in Hindustan at this period may be easily accouut^d for. It 
was the policy of the adopted Turkish slaves [which he turns 

intp “Afgans!* or “Patans”] of the family ofGhor to keep 
of Mountain Afghans, under their respective chiefs, who wenr^^fiably 
created Omrahs of the empire.” This the translator maj y^^ tej^eard from 
ignorant Hindustanis with whom he came in contact, or^^^ust hare 
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jifdged frqtn the state of India at the period in which he wrote) when Najlb- 
nd-daulah and other Pat^n chieftains kept bodies of their clansmen in pay. 
I challenge any one to name any single Afghan chief of any tribe of “ moun¬ 
tain Afghans,” who was one of the “ Oinrah” during the sway of the whole 
Turkish Slave Dynasty. 

Dow takes his introduction partly from Pirishtah’s introduction, al¬ 
though in the advertisement to the second of his translation he says, “ Pe- 
rishtah’s account of the ancient Indians, and the invasions of the Muhamma¬ 
dans, before the commencement of the Gliiznian Empire, is omitted, and an 
introduction substituted in its place, moi'c satisfactory, succinct, and agree¬ 
able,” but a vast deal of the original is left out for obvious reasons ; and a 
comparison of the two proves that the translation is full of mistakes, both 
in'meaning and in the names of persons and places. 

Under tho reign of the Hindu king named Kid and Kidar Raj, whom 
Dow styles “ Keda-raja,” he has—“ The mountaineers of Cahul and Cauda- 
har, who are called Afgans or Patans, advanced again*!! Koda-raja, and ix;- 
covered all the provinces of which he had possessed himself ou tho Indus. 
We know no more of the tiansactions of Keda-raja.” 

Here is what FirishtaU states [page 22 of tho lithographed text, which 
I have chosen for facility of comparison by others], After some time the 
Khokhars and Janjuhiahs [the lithographed text here, h<»wever, Inis 
and which is evidently an error for and tribo once 

very powerful, located in the hill tract of Makhiahih [the Salt Range] in 
the Sind-Sagar Doabab, who were amongst the [most] respectable zamiit- 
dars of the Panjab, combined with the dwellers iu the plains [nomads] and 
the mountains [hill tribes], between Kabul and Kandahar [the name 
of this place is not mentioned by any author up to the time of, and 
including, the author of the 'T.ihak.at-i-Nasiri, and the ])lacc appears not 
to have been then known, at least by tliat name, until a cousidcriiblb 
time subsequently], and came against Kfd-Raj, and lie, becoming help¬ 
less, left that tract of country in their possession. Prom that time, 
that people dispersed [the confederacy was broken], and the chief in each 
mountain tract appropriated it. Apparently (to Pirishtah, but it is not 
entirely correct) that people are the Afghans which now are [ci^l ^ 

There is not a word more said about them. A proof of wliut the 
hiatorian quoted by Pirishtah says of the Afglians'and other tribes of peo¬ 
ple in connection with them, which Dow and others make one race of, is 
contained in this sentence in the original text, p. 2&, but it is entirely 

out in Dow’s version. Speaking of the Kijah of Lihor sending forces 
W ooeree the Afghins, he says: On this Occasion, the Kbalj, and men of 
GhOr KAbnl assisted them (the Afghans)." Now, if these Kbalj and 
A%ban8, as Dow would make out, why does Pirishtah, like 
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many others his predecessors, however, name them separately ?, The rda- 
soh is obvious, and ho does so correctly. 

After the utterance of some erroneous ideas as to why the Afghan 
country of Akbar’s time was called Afghanistan, centuries before it was 89 
called^ Firishtah says: The reason why the Hindus call them [the 

Afghdns] Patans is not known, but it occurs to the mind that during the 
time of tlie Musalman Sultans [that is, those rulers who were styled Sultans, 
prior to Babar’s time], when they [the Afghans] first came into Hind, 
they liaving taken up their abode in the city, of Patiiah, the Hindus styled 
tliem Patans.” Here he shows his ignorance 6f the previous history of the 
Afghans. 

Alluding to tlie Kajuh of Labor coming to an accommodation with 
them [p. 30], and giving up to them sundry towns or villages in the 
Lamghanat, Firishtah says : “ the tribe of Klialj, who dwelt in that desert 
tract distinction from hill tracts, the more level tracts or plains] 

a.s liangers-on upon the Afghans, he made co-partners [in possession of the 
lan ls] with them, on the sti[julation tliat they, the Afghans, should defend 
the frontier [of Hind, or his dominions], and not permit Musalmdn troops 
to enter Hindustan. The Afghans in the hills near Peshawar constructed 
a stronghold \vhicl» they named Khaibar, and, having possessed themselves 
of the territory of during tile sway of the Samdnl Malik-4, they did 
not permit them [the Samanis] to disturb the territory of Lihor, and hence, 
from first to last, thedr invasions and ravages were directed towards Sind 
and Bhatia!).” Firishtah then i>roceeds to describe Kol), as Afghan writem 
had previously done, including Khan Jali4n Ludi himself, a contemporary 
of Firishtah, and tlie author of a History of the Afghans, from which work, 
in all probability, Firishtiili took his description. Kli&n Jahau, who was of 
the Lndi tribe of Afgluinw, will not be found to have made Turks [inclu¬ 
ding Khaljis] and Ghuris of them, and it may be presumed that he knew 
something at least about his own ancestor and people, as well as the 
author of the Tarikhri^Sher Shahi, which I shall have to refer to. 

Firishtah then refers to Sabuk-Tigin, “ who was the sipah-silfir of 
the forces of Alb-Tigin,” but such was not the case [as shown in the 
Tabakat-i-Na^iri, page 71], both of which chiefs Dow styles Suhuotagi and 
Ahistagi respectively. Firishtah appears to have been totally unacquainted 
with the names of Alb-Tigin’s sou, Is-hak, and of Balka-Tigiu, and of 
Pirey, who held authority over OUazuiii and its dependencies before Sabuk- 
Tigin, “ Sabuk-Tigiu,” he says, “ was powerless in opposing [coercing?] 
the Afghans; and afterwards he entered iuto a good understandhig with 
them; but Mahmud, bis son, subdued and humbled them, put their chiefs 
to death, and compollod Afghdns to enter his service.*’ 

This last statement of Firishtah’s, respecting Mahmud’s talcing A/- 
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gfiaufi into Ilia service, may "be correct, but it is doubtful, as may be judged 
from the expeditious against them undertaken by his gallant sou Hits’dd, 
an account of which I have given from Baihakl’s Tarikh in my version of 
the Tabakat-i-N&siri, in note 7, para. 7, page 321, which see. 

Firishtah, in his History, gives a detailed account of Sabuk-Tigin’s 
descent, wiiich he took from the Tabakat-i-Nasiri verbatim, but this Dow 
leaves out entirely. 

At page 50 of his translation, Dow has Ihc following with reference to 
Mahmud ;—** In the following year, Mamood led his army towards Ghor. 
The native prince of that cduntry, Miihoinincd of the Soor tribe of Afgaiis, 
a principality m the mountains famous for giving birth to the Ghorian 
dynasty.” Drigg^, in his version of Firishtah, follows Dow closely and, in 
some case.**, verbatim, as I Imve also shown elsewhere; and, in this place, 
he perpetrates the same blunder; and these two translators are, no doubt, 
wholly responsible for thus leading their readers astray and cauNiug them 
to blunder likewise, aud to disseminate the incorrect statement that the 
Afghans are Ghuria, wlio are Taziks or Tdjik.«», and cLiinied Arab origin. 
Briggs’s version of the passage given above is thus [Vol. 1, p. 10]—“In 
the following year Mahmood led an army into Ghoor. Tlio native prince 
of that eouiitry, Mahomed of the Afghan tribe of Soor (the same race whicli 
gave birth to the dynasty that eventually succeeded in subverting the faini- 
ly of Subooktugecn),” etc. 

This statement on the part of Dow and Briggs is evidently the origin 
of the incorrect assertions of those who have had, and still bavo, recourse to 
their versions for materials for Indian history so called ; iudood, as a writer 
in tlie Bengal Asiatic Journal, a few yeaw since, wrote—“ Hitherto for the 


pre-Mughul Muhammadan History of. India we have been dependent on 
Firishtah. * ♦ ♦ • Elphinstone’s History, for instance, is entirely based on 
that authority.” Tiie writer, however, sliould liavo said, dependent on tlie 
translators of Firishtah; for even where Firishtah is right, they have made 
him wrong. Elphinstoue certainly quotes Dow and Briggs constantly. 

What says Firishtah though ^ He says [p. 4G]—“ In the year 401 
-H., the Sultan [Mahmud], having led an army into Gliur, the ruler 
oi* that country, Muhammad, son of Suri [see translation of TabalfAt-i- 
Na?iri, page 321, and note 7-7], with 10,000 men in array, confronted the 
Sultan’s ranks.” There is not one word about the ** Afghan tribe of Soor’* 
nor the “ Soor tribe of Afgans” ; and it is from this particular passage 
in these two translations of Firishtah that the error arose of making 
** Patans” of all the rules of DihU down to Su^an Buhlul of the Ludi 
tribe, who is the first Patan or Afgh^ that sat on the throne of Dihli 

A few lines under the above quotation, Firishtah refei-s to the Tarikh- 
i-Yamini, and quotes the author of the Tabakat-i-Nisiri with reference to 
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tlie conversion of the Ghuris to IslAm, and says “ but the author of th*e 
Tahakat-i-Nasiii and Fakhr-ud-Dm Mubarak Shah, the Mavw-ar-Budi [see 
my tra)i8latioD, page 301], who composed a history,*’ etc.; but Dow leaves 
this out entirely, and Bnggs, such seems the infatuation for viewing all 
things iu a “ Patan” light, translates the last part of the sentence [p. 50] 
Fakhr^ood-Dcen Mubarik hoHy who wrote a history f etc. Instead of 
MarW“Ui-Itudi he read Ludl the name of Sultan Buh- 

•* m 

hll’s tribe, which, no doul^t, he thought must be correct. People referring 
to these translations, and Ending this statement reiterated, time after time, 
that tlie Ghaznawls and Ghuris were ‘‘Afgans or Patans”, concluded that 
Fij'ishtah must have so stated, and that he must be right, and so they 
wrote their accounts of “ Patan Sultans,** “ Patan buildings,** and “ Patau 
coins,’* but they do not seem to have considered that, even if the Ghuris 
were Pagans, it did not follow that their Turkish slaves, and otlier Turks, 
and Tatars, should also bo Patans. I do not doubt that many Pfrsian 
scholars will be surprised to hear that there is nothing of the Irind whatever 
in Firishtah, any more than there is in any other Asiatic writer, but such 
is the fact, and Firishtah’s text on examination will prove it. 

Farther on [p. 132], Dow states: “ Tlie genealogy of the kings of 
Ghor, according to the most authentic historians, could be traced up, by 
the names, fnr three and twenty, and downwards nine generations, from Ali 
to Mamood, tlie son of Suhuctagi,” Ac. There is nothing of the kind iu 
Firishtah. lie renders the names of their ancestors as Minhaj-i-Siraj, and 
some other.s give them, name hy name, down to Zuhak the Tazi, but Dow 
not understanding what followed, concealed the “ nine generations’* down 
to ^lahinud of Gluzni, to whom the Ghuris w'cre no more related than they 
were to Dow himself. It was from this passage, I have no doubt, the 
autl)or of “ a Studonf’s IManual of Indian History” was led into the error 
of calling Mahmud of Ghazyiu “ the great ancestor” of Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
din. 


I now pass from the Ghuris and their Turkish slaves, and their slaves, 
to the Tughluk dynasty, wlio are tjso included among the “ Patans” and 
“Patliana” by English writers who follow Dow and Briggs. 

At p. 295, vol. I, Dow says: We have no true account of tlie pedi¬ 

gree of Tuglick, It is generally believed that his father, whose name was 
Tuglick, had been in his youth brought up as an imperial slave by Balin. 
His mother was one of the tribe of Jits. Bub indeed the pedigrees of the 
kings of the Patan empire make such a wretched figure in bistoiy,” etc. 
Compare Briggs also here. 

Firishtah says [page 230]—“ The chroniclers of Hftiduatan, both the 
ancients and tlie moderns, being negligent, not ono of them has'recorded 
with the pen of certainty aught respecting the origin and lineage of the 
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Tughluk-^Iialii dynastj-. The writer oF these pages, Muhammad ^^asim 
Firishtah, when, at the commencement of the reign of Ndr-ud-din Muliain- 
mad Jahingir Badsliah, he [Fki^htah] on the part of the'Sultan of the age, 
Ibrahim *A'dil Shah, reached the city of Labor, lie made inquiry of some 
persons of that place, who had a predilection for reading the histories of the 
sovereign.^ of Hindustan, and who were acqiinintod with tlie events [of the 
reigns] of the Sultans of Hind, respecting the origin and lineage of the 
Tughluk-Shahi sovereigns. They replied, [saying]—We, likewise, have 
not seen [anything] distinctly mentioned [on the subject] in any hook 
[Ibn Batutali’saccount notwitlistanding] ; but, in this country [province?] 
it is currently stated that Malik Tughluk, the father of the Badsliah Ghiyas- 
ud'din Tugliluk Shah, was attached to the train of Turk slaves of Sultan 
Ghiyis-ud-din Balhan, and tliat he formed a coiuieetion with the Jat race, 
who are the aborigines —native, homebred, one who has never been 

abroad] of this country, and espoused a daughter of one of tlicm, and of her 
the Badsliah Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluk Shah was born. It is stated in the 
Mulhakdf [appendices, additions—the name of a work probably] that the 
name Tughlulj^ originally was KutUigh, which word is Turkish; and t lie people 
of Hind, from usage, inverted it, and have turned l^utlugh into Tugliluk, 
and some few have turned Kutlugh into lyutlu.” This is all Firichlah bays 
of tills so-called “ 3^ltall” dyinwty. 

1 shall content uly^elf with one more referoneo to Dow's translation. 
It is under the reign of the Aighaii ruler whom he styles “ Shere”, p. 159, 
vol. 2, and in the paragr.iph alluded to, that he eontrudiets his own former 
statements. lie says: “ The original name of Shore was Ferid. llis 

father was Hussein, of the Soor tribe of Afghans of Boli.” Ho thou 
attempts to describe Rob, but blunders even in that:—“ The original seat 
of the Afghans was Jloh, which, in their language, siguilies a inountaiiious 
country. It extended, they say, in length, from Sewad and Bijoj’e, to the 
town of Sui in the dominions of Buckurast.” The original is—‘ to tlie town 
ofSiwi, which is a depoiideiuy of Bakai .’ Dow turned tlie proper name 
“ Bakar” and the verb “ a8f\ is, into a proper name. He then continues, “ and 
in breadth, from ifwwew The original is “ from Hasau Abdal 

to KdbuL*’ The Afghan writers, from the earliest down to Hafiz Kah- 
mat Khin, thus describe the extent and boundaries of Roh ; in fact, other 
writers take their descriptions from Afyhdn accounts, but let it be ^artiot^ 
larly noticed that Ghur is not contained within the boundaries given. Dow 
then further states: “ This tract, in its fertile vallios, contained many 

separate tribes. Among the number of these was that of Soor, who derive 
themselves from the princes of Ghor, whose family held the empire after 
the extinction of the race of Ghizni. One of the sous of the Ohorian 
ftanily, whose name was lialiommed Soor, having left his native country, 
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placed himflelf among the Afghans of Roh, and was the father of the tribe 
of SooVy who was esteemed the noblest among tliem.” 

Firishtah’s account is vastly different. He says : “ The name of Sher 
Sh6h waa Farid, and his father’s name Hasan, who is (sic) of the i>eople 
of the AfgifAns of Roh. When Sultan Buhlul Ludi attained dominion, 
the father of Hasan, the Siir, who was named Ibrahim, having evinced a 
desire of obtaining service, came to Dihli.” He then describes Roh, as 
mentioned above, and adds: “ The Afghans there are of several tribes, 

among which is the clan of Sur. They account themselves of the posterity 
of tlie Sultans of Gluir, and say that one of their sons [a son of one of that 
family] who was called Muhammad Sun [not Muhammad Sur, but son of 
Suri], in former days, liaving been made an exile from his native country,— 
[If the Afghans were Oliuris, or the Ghiiris Afglians, as it is pretended, and 
dwelt in Ghur, how could this person be an exile fj’om liis country among 
his own |>eoplo, in his own country ?]—came among the Afghans of 
and, as the correctness of his descent was verified to [the satisfaction of] 
one of tlic Afgliiin chiefs, notwithstanding it is not the custom of Afghans 
to give their daughters to strangers, that person [cliief or liead-man] gave 
his daughter to Muhaininad-USuri, and made him his son-in-law ; and, from 
him offspring having sprung, they became known as tlie Sur Afghans [l-U. 
Afghanan-i- Siir], and ina}- be the greater of tlie tribes of the Afghans.” 

This is all Firishtali says on the subject, but he has himself misuuder- 
stood or confused the Afghan tradition about this son of a Gburi chief, 
with the other tradition about the Gliuris, related by several autliors, wliich 
I have referred to in note 7, page 321 of my translation of tlie Tabakat- 
i-Niisiri, wliii'b secj and is himself (|iutc wrong in his account of the 


Afghan tribe of Sur. 

The earliest authority known on the descent of the Afghans, written by 
Afghans themselves, is a worlw, said to Jiavc been composed by Shaikh 
Mali, a distinguished person among the Yusuf-zi tribe, between 816 H. 
and 828 H. [Hublul Liidi only came to the throne of HiliU in 850 II.], and 
another composed b 3 ’, or more probably at f.bo command of, Khan Kaju, 
the celebrated Yusuf-zi chief of the 100,000 spears “some time after 900 
H., nearly half a century before Sher Slidli’s obtaining sovereignty, and 
which two works, written in Pushto, are the basis of the T4riMi-i-HAfiz 
Habmat Khdni and the KlnUasat-ul-Ansab of Hafiz Rahinat himself, both 
of which I have translated ; and in those works there is uo mention of the 
Ghuri connection. The other works are: The Tazkirat-ul-Ahrar of Akhuud 
Darwezah, a Tijik like the Ghuris, not an Afghan; the TawaHkh-i>Ibra> 
him Shfihi; the Tarikh-i-l^isbat-i-Afaghinah 6f Shaikh ’Abd-ur-Razzak 
Matl-zl, styled also Bild Pir, son of the great Shaikh J^asim, whoso fine 
xnauBoleum may still be seen near the walls of Chandf'garh, as that of 
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wra Sulaim^nS; the T4rikh.i Shei^hfihi of Shaiklx ^Abhas Sarwdni; tlio 
Mir-at-ul-AfaghJnali of Khfin J&han Lfidi; tlie Makhzaii AfgliAni of Shaikh 
Ki’mat-ullah ; and the Ansab-i-Afaghiuah of Farid ud-din Ahmad. Tho 
last also is silent on the Ghuri connection, ^ 

The tradition (but not contained in Ferishtah, who quotes a totally differ¬ 
ent one, given farther on) on which the whole of the sovereigns of Dihli, from 
the Turkish slave ^^u^b nd-din of the Powerless Finger—and including his 
master Miftzz-ud-din Muhammad, son of Baha*ud-din Sam, since it is 
because ho is considered a “ Patan or Afghan.” that bis Turkish slaves arc 
’made “ Patans or Afghans” of likewise—down to ’Ala*ud-tUn, grandson of 
Kbizr Kliin, the last of the Say^id dynasty, ore all made Patans of, is as 
follows:— 

“ In the khilafat of *Abd-ul-Malib, son of Marw^n [G5 H. to 86 IT.], 
llaj_jaj, son of Yusuf us-Sakafi, was appoiiitx'd to the leadership of 
an Arab army assembled for the con<juest of Khurasan and Gliuri- 
stan, i. c. Glu'ir ; but some of the works pre\ iou^ly quoted differ somc- 
vbat, and say that Muhammad llarun was nominated to tho command 
of this army, and also Muhammad Kasim, sister’s son of llajjaj, son 
of Yusuf, who w'as the commander of the forces of Sulaiman, son of 
’Ahd-ul-Malik, son of Manvfin, in the year 86 H. SuHaii Ilahram, 
ruler of Ohiir, who was desc'en(l(‘d from "'ihak, the Taji or Tdzi, and 
contein])orary with the Khalifali *Ali, had proceeded to Kufah, and present¬ 
ed himself before him, and had received from him in w’ritino: a grant of the 
government of Gliiir. [Sec Tabab^t-i-Na.'«iri, jxp. 312, 315, for auotli'*r ver¬ 
sion of this.] 'Has Sultan Bahrain had two sons. Tlie elder was .Sultan 
Jalal*ud-din Muhammad Uusain, from whom is deseeiulcd, iu the tliird 
generation, Muhanimad-i-Suri. This seems to point to Muhammad, son of 
Suri, mentioned in Tab. Nas. p. 319, who was the great great grandfather 
of the Sultan Mu’izz-nd-din Gluiri, son of Sam. the sovereignty over Glidr 
^ being in the elder branch of the family, wlio overUirew Kai Pitliora and 
slew him, and who introduced Muli.ammadaiiism into Hindustan, and is 
sometimes called in Hind by the name of Shihah-ud-diu. [OoiiijKire Tab. 

pp. 302 to 313, and it will be seen whether this agrees with what the 
annalist of the Ghuri Sultans, and their contemporary Maulana Faklir- 
4 ud-dia Mubarak Shah says.] The younger son of Sultin Bahrain was 
named JamM-ud-din Hasan, who had a son, Mui’zz-ud-din Mahmud, who 
again had a son, Shiih Husain hy name.” 

Which one of the elder branch was ruler of Ghiir on the occasion of 
Arab invasion, is not said, whether son or grandson of Sultan Bahrain; but 
afterwards it is mentioned that KamH-ud-din'Wlmiiid, son of the eldest 
son of Bahrdm—Jalil-ud-din—was sent u a hostage to the capital of the 
.^alffah WaUd. 
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After stating Muhammad-i-Surf to be the great groat grandfather of 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-din of Inflian renown, they again proceed to state that, 
“ on the authority of the Tirikh-i-Khurasan [some say, Taiikh-i-Khurasa- 
lu], the Suljtans of Gliur are doseended from Zuhak, the T.i/d, in tliis wise. 
SuHan Bahram, sou of Jalal-ud-din, son of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-din, son of 
Sultan Bahram, etc., etc.” Here the former accotlnt seems reversed, and 
the first Balirani mentioned would seem to be intended for so-called 
father of the Sultans of Ghiir. The writers of this tradition were probably 
una ts are also, that the early rulers of Ghur were styled Malik, mwer Sultan 
and that the very first who is styled Sultan among the Muhammadan; 
sovereigns is Mahmud of Ghazni who was a Turk, 

“Shall Mu’izz-ud-din, father of Slnib Husain [Shah likewise is neither 
a title, nor a name occurring among the Ghiirian family], after the subjuga¬ 
tion of his country, retired to MaUkah, hut Ids son Sliah Husain, separat¬ 
ing from his father during these troubles, also left his native country and 
became an exile. *He succcijded in reachiufr the touts of an Afiihan f.iudlv'. 
whicli ha|)])ened to he ene:nu])i*d in tlie part lie lirst reached, the tribe or 
chief of which was Shaikh Bataiii, or Bali-Tani, or Tabriu, as he is also 


styled.” 

Bid’ore relating more of thi> tradition, I must mention that all the 
icilhout any cxcr]>fion' claim descent from ’Abd-ur-Ua- 

shhl-i-Kais al-Laik, who was conttmjjorarv witli Muhammad the Prophet of 
Islam, who, they alVuin, supported the Prophet’s cause, and juded him 
witli his arms, and was styled hj' Muhammad ‘ Patan,’ signifying the keel 
of a vessel; and all his descendants are, on this account, called P.itans, so 
the Afgiiaii annalists say ; and he is said to have died in tlie 40th year of H., 
aged 87 years. Shaikh Ibitani or U'ahiun was his son—one of three, viz.^ 
Sari, Gliari, and Tahrin, wlio arc also resju ctively st\led GKar- 

ghasht, and Batani or Taljrin. Such being the fact, as related by all Af- 
gliau writers, the tribe could not have l>een considerable; in fact, at the 
time in question, it consisted of three families. 

“ This noble-born youtli”, as Shall Husain is styled, “having reached 
the tents of Sluiikh BatanPs tribe (family), was hosiiitably received and 
entertained. He appeared exceedingly devout, and by degrees Batani, a 
man of piety and austerity, hence styled Shaikh, took a great liking for 
him, treated him as a son, made him ac4|uaiuted with all his affairs, and 
wifcliheld nothing from him. Batani's sous, Isma’il, Ishhuu (or Ishpun, 
as lie is also called),and Rujin, treated him as a brother ; and, as in the hills 
there is no concealment of females and no prohibition against seeing and 
meeting them in their family circle, a secret attachment grew up on the 
{mrt of Shah Husain towards Matu, Batani's daughter ; and, at last, mat¬ 
ters proceeded to such extremitres, that Matii was found to be pregnant by 
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him. Her mother advised Batani that Matu should be given to Sli&h 
Husain in marriage before this became known. He demurred, as he did 
not consider the fugitive youth a suitable match for his daughter. The 
youth affirmed that his ancestors had been princes of Gliur, and asked him 
to send some one into that country and verify the truth of his statement. 
It was done, and Batani gave his consent; and, shoi'tly after, 13ibi Matd 
brought f<;^th a son, which, being the fruit of an illicit amour was named 
Ghal-zoe, glial in the Afghan language signifying ‘ a thief, and zoe^ ‘ a son’, 
therefore signifying ‘ the thief-son*, the illicit son. From this son is said 
to be descended^he great tribe of Ghalzi (zi, applied to the tribe is plural 
of zoe)^ numbering, at this period, in all its divisions and subdivisions, near 
upon half a million of souls, and one of the two most numerous tribes of all 
the Afghan race. 


Another history in my possession, which I have not mentioned above 
among the others, and the autlior of which was a member of the royal tribe — 
the Sado-zis, the tribe to which the late Shah Shuja’-ul-Mulk belonged. 
He besides (pioting bis own Afghan authorities, mentions the Tawarikh-i- 
Salatin'i-Lucliah wa Suriah-i-Afaghinah, and the Uisalah-i-Akhbar-i-Kluid- 
kah, and gives a detailed account of the early Instory of the Afghans. Tiic 
author styles Matu’s father Tahrin only, never hy tlie name of Batani, and 
merely n»ontions that one of Tnhrin's daughters liad a son before the nuptial 
knot was tied, and adds “ and it is said that there was an illicit connexion 
between her and Mast ’Ali Ghuri,*’ whoever he may have been, but he does 
not, in consequence, turn the Ghurls into “ Afghans or Patans”. The 
Ghalzis, on the oilier hand, deny altogether the truth of this tradition. 

Before mentioning anything more respecting Sliah Husain, the “ noble- 
bom” Ghuri youth, and tlie sons he is said to have been the father of, on 
the authority of this tradition, I must by the following short table show, 
from the tradition itself, what relationship existed between the said Shah 
Husain, by virtue of whose traditional connection with Batani's, or Tubriu’s 
daughter, Sultan Mii’izz-ud-din Muhammad, son of Baliii-ud-dm Sara, 
the conqueror of Bai Pithora, and the Ghuri Sultans, before and after 
him, SnQ all turned into Afghans likewise, and not only they, but their 
Turkish slaves, and their slaves, and slave’s slaves likewise. 
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Sult&n Bahr&raT , 

[contemporary of tho Khalifah ’AU,] descendant of Zuh&k, the Tkzi or T6ji. 


1. JS/deat aon, JaUl-ud-din Muham* 
mnd Husain. , 

2. Kam6.1-ud-din Mahmdd, who was 
sent as hostage to Walid. 

3. Son, nnmelrss, [hut as kia son is 
called Muhanunad-i-tSliri, it is presume'd 
therefore it/ »/f, to ho Sdii], groat great¬ 
grandfather of the last mentioned under. 

4. Son, nmuelcHH. 

6. Son, naTne]«-ss. 

6. Sen, nfimeless. 


1. Youngest son, Jamkl-ud-din Hasan. 

2. Shtih Mu’izz-ud-din hlahmhd, who 
retired to Makkah. 

3. Sh4h Husain [contemporary with 
llajjm, appointed to administer the go¬ 
vernment of Khur^^m, 78 H.], who had 
Bibi Matii to wife. 

1, Ghalzi. 2, lbrhhi«i, sumamed Ludi, 
properly Lo-e-day, “he is eldest”, ha 
being the eldest legitimate son; and 3, Sik- 


7. Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad, son of 
Baha-ud-din Shm, Sultan of Ghaznin, 
u>.8ussinat4‘d 602 H. 

Now what relationship existed between Sultan Mu’izz^ud-diii Muham- 
in.ad, son of Baha-ud-din Sam, conqueror of Kai Plthord, and establisher 
of the Muhammadan power in Hindustan, whose descent is traced to Zuhak, 
tlie Tazi, (t. c., Arab: by Persian-speaking people Taji, whence comes 
the name Tazik and Tajik, by which name th^ greater number of the 
non-Affhan people of those tracts arc still known. See Tab. Nas., page 
301) and the descendants of Bibi Mata’s sons, whose father, by this tradi¬ 
tion, Shah Husain was ? Is there the slightest shadow of a reason why, 
even if this tradition were true, tlie rulers of Gliur, whether Maliks or Sul¬ 
tans, should be styled, as at page 50, Vol. 1, of Dow’s version of Firishtah, 
“ Muliammad of the Siir tribe of Afghans, and in Brigg’s version, page 50, 
Vol. 1, “ Muhammad of the Afghan tribe of Sur” ? and is there the most 
remote shadow of a reason why Sultan Mu’izz-ud-din’s Turkish slave 
should be styled “the founder” oP’the Afghan or Patan” dynasty of 
Dihli, and all those Turkish slaves^ and descendants of Turkish slaves^ the 
Khalj Turksy and the Sayi/ids who trace their descent to Husain, grandson 
of Muhammad tlie Prophet, and are acknowledged by all Mul^ammadans to 
be his descendants—twenty rulers in all—should be styled the “ Patau’' or 
“ Pathan’' kings of Dihli ? 

From the error of calling the Ghdri SuHaus “ Patans or Afgh&ns'^ 
emanates another error equally great ; but, in this instance, it is the 
turning of Afghans into Turks! Wherever the Khalj tribe are refer¬ 
red to throughout Firishtah’a work, Dow styles them ‘ Ghilligies*, which is 
the name of no people, tribe, or race on the face of the earth, and in this he 
is followed by Maurice and some others j but Briggs styles them by nearly 
their correct name, at least, for they ore called Khalji as well as Khalj ; but 
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other writers have at once jumped at tlio eoncliisiou and some even shortly 
maintain tliat they are Glialzis. For example, Mr. J. C. Marshman, who 
has written a History of India, “ at the rcijuest of the University ot Cal¬ 
cutta*' and who says, “ so far as historical truth can be discovered,’’ ho is 
'^prepared to vouch for the accurctetf of the facts detailed in itf calls them 
GuiljieS:— (page 5.3, Vol, 1) “the Afghan mountaineers of Uhuzni and 
Gliore, denominated the Ghiljies”. Tlicre is certainly a great similarity 
between the mode of writing the name ot the Atgha-n tribe oi Ghulzi 
and the Turkisli tribe of Khalj Klialji , 

AVliat Firisktah does say respecting tlic descent of the Afghans, but 
wdiich is very ditferent from their tradition previously given, is this; 

When JClialid, the son of 'Abdvdlah, was removed from the government 
of Kabul, (other authors of much greater authority than Firishtali relate dif¬ 
ferently, however) finding it difficult and dangerous to return into ’Jiak-i- 
’Arab through fear of the newly appointed governor, undtn* tlie guidance of 
the chiefs of Kabul, ho [»roeeeded into the Suhiimaii mt)untains, w lueli lie be¬ 
tween Multan and Pe.sha\var and between many other [>laees, accompa- 
niod by his family and a i>arty of Arab folhiwers, and therein took up Id.s 
residence. He gave one of his dauglitcrs in marriage to one of the chief 
men among the Afghans there, who had bccomo Musalmans. From tliis 
dauftter of the 'Arab, Rhalid sprung offspring who multiplied and acipmvd 
great repute. One of tliese was Ludi, and another *Sur ; and tlie Afghans 
come from that party of ’Arabs above mentioned. In a \v(jrk, entitled 
Matla’-ul-Anwar, composed by one among the tru.stvvorthy, vvhieli Firishtali 
perused at liurlwlnpur in Kliandesli, it was written that the Afghans are 
Kibtiah (Copts/*, &c., t&c., and there occur other statements foreign 
to tliis subject. 

The same writer also makes a statement with respect to t^e Liidi tribe, 
Vol. 1, p. 09 vvhieli is eijually «as incorrect as the preceding, and would 
cause some astonishment, as well as ridicule, among the people referi-ed to. 
He says:—Celoli was an Afglian of the tribe of Lodi, now' known as 
the Lohani, which is engaged chiefly in the conveyance of nicrchandUo 
between Hindustan and Persia.*' Nothing of the sort. Sur, son of 
Jsma’il, who was the progenitor of the tribe of that name, had two 
brothers, each the progenitors of separate tribes, one of whom was named 
Null, and be is the progenitor of the tribe of Nuhaiu, which name 
has been corrupted into Luhaui. These are the people who act as the great 
cai'riers of merchandise in Central Asia. 

Elphinstone in his History correctly states that the Khaljis were a 
Turkish tribe, long connected with the Afghans, as Firisbtah himself 
mentions, and does not confound them with the AfgJjaiustau of Ghazni, of 
whom he gives ^ good account in Lis ** Caubul.” 
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TliG ‘ MasMik ul-Mamalik’ states that “ the Khalj are a tribe «f 
Turks, wliicii in former days—this work was written long before the time 
of Mahmud of Ghazni—settled in Garinsir, between Sijistan and the region 
of Hind. Tlioy are in a|)pearance and dress like Turks, and observe the 
customs of that race, and all speak the Turki language.” The same work 
also states in two or three phices, that there is a towm called Khalj in that 
part; and in the account of Jaj, also Chaj, of Mawar-an-Nahr says that it 
is a pctjnilous and flourishing city, the people of which are Ghuzz and Khalj, 
all Musulmans of the sect of Gliazi. 

The Ghiilzis, so called after the illicit son of the tradition of Bibi 
Matu and Shah Husain, have no tribe, subdivision, or family among them 
styled cither “Lodi” or“Sur”; but two other sons were born to Bfbi 
Matu, one of vvliojn was named Ibrahim, wlio is surnamed Lo-e*daey, signi¬ 
fying ill the Afglian language “ is great or elder”, rospeeting which 
name a tr.idition is attached which need not be related here. It has been 
corrupted or rather Kliorteiicd, into Lodi and Ludi, and Ibrahim is the 
progenitor of tlie Ludi tribe. Fiom him spx’iing two sons, one of whom, 
named Silni, had two sons, PrunUi and Isma il. Pranki is the ancestor, 
ciglit generations back, of Buhlul, of the Shiilui Khel, a clan of the Ludi 
tribe, who, aci'ording to the authors I have been quoting, and as all educat¬ 
ed Afgliiiis themselves will allirni, was the first of the race of *Abd-ur-Ra- 
shid Patiin that attained sovereign power. He is the founder of the 
Ludiah dynasty, but tlic thirtieth ruh;r of Dihli, counting from Kuth-ud- 
din, the Turki.>-h slave of the Tajik Sul^au Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad, 
sou of Baha-ud-diu S.lm Gliuri. 

I 'rom isma'il, brother of Pranki and son of SUni, son of Ludi, sprung 
two sons, one of wliom was named Sur, w!m had four sons, from one of 
whom, Yiiifts by name, in the ninth generation, deseended Farid, after¬ 
wards Slior Slidh, who dethroned the second Mugliul emperor Hurttayun, 
and was the lir^t of tlie Sur divibion of the Ludi tribe who attained sover¬ 
eignty ; and Ahmad Kliaii, son of Saidu, aftervvanls Sultan Sikaudar, his 
kinsman, was the last of the Afghan or Patan dynasty. The name Sur 
aiqieai's to have struck those who were iu search of a mare’s-nest, and they 
at once jumped at the conclusion, that, as Siiri was the name of one of the 
Tajik chiefs of Ghur, aiuU Ghur. lay near the tract then occupied by the 
Afgljans, the GUhiis must be Afghans or Pataus and the Afglhma OhuHs, 
and so this error has been handed down from one writer to another 
u^) to this present day. Although Firislitah falls into error in su])posing 
Siiri and Sui* to be the same name and to refer to the same pereon, he iiever 
turns Ghun's and Turks into Afghans or Pagans. 

One example more and 1 have done. At page 197, Vol. 2, Bow, 
under the reign of Ibrahim Sur, says: “ In the mean time, Muhammad 
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(me) of the Afghan family of Ghor, governor of Bengal, rebelled against 
Muhammad”. Here again we have his own ideas inserted, for Firishtah 
knew better than to utter such an absurdity. That author expresses 
himself in these words uuder the reign of Muhammad Shah, nicknamed 
Andhli, ‘ the intellectually blind’. “ At this period, Muhammad Khan 
Sur, ruler of Bangalah, having raised the standard of hostility,” &c. 
How turns the kings of Gujarat and the Bahri rulers of Ahmadnagar 
into Patans likewise. Under the reign of Salim Shah, he says, (Vol. 
2, p. 191) when mentioning his death: ** In the same year, Mahmud, 
the Patan king of Guzerat, [He was tlie descendant of a Tak llajput 
fi’om near Thanesar] and the Niz4m of the Deccan, who was of the 
same nation, died.” Compare Briggs here also. Firislitah’s words are 
these: “In this very same jear, Mahmud Shah Gujarati, and Burhan 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri, likewise died.” This Burlian-ul-Mulk was the 
son of Ahmad Nizam Shah, the founder of the Bahri dynasty and of 
the city of Ahmadnagar, who was the son of a Brahman of Bijanagar 
who being taken captive in his childhood, was made a Miisalmau of, and 
brought up as one of the slaves of Sultan Aliraad Shah Baliinani.” 

The renowned Afghan chief and poet Klmslihal Klian, of the Khatak 
tribe, mentions the two Afghan dynasties in one of his poems. See my 
‘ Poetry of the Afghans’, page 197,— 

“ The whole of the deeds of the Patans are better than those of the 
Mughuls; 

But they have no unity among them, and a great pity it is. 

The fame of Bulilul and of Slier Shah, too, resoimdetli in my ears— 
Afghan emperors of India who swa\'ed the sceptre effectually and well. 
For six or seven generations did they govern so wi&ely, 

That all their people were filled with admiration of tliem.’* 
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On the Khyeng People of the Sandoway District, Jrakan ,— Major 
G. E. Frtbb, Deputy Commissioner, Sandoway, 

(With two plates.) 

Part I. 

Physioal and Social Characteristics. 

Introductory, 

The great western mountain range of Burma is peopled by tribes under 
a great variety of names, of whom the Khyeng race is perhaps the most 
extensively diffused. The geograpliical limits of the people are comprised 
within the IStli and 21st degrees of North latitude. The character of the 
region inhabited by the Northern Khj'engs is described as rugged and inac¬ 
cessible, and tlieir life a hard one ; hut tlie Khyengs here dwell on the 
fertile hanks of streams, and can procure the necessaries of life without 
difficulty ; moreo\er, though still retaining their individuality, they are gra¬ 
dually adopting the more civilized manners and tbe mode of agriculture of 
tlie AraUancse. 

U'lie subjoined statement gives the Khyeng population in the districts 
of Arakan (Hill Tracts excepted) as it stuud at the census of 1872, together 
with the number of villages and bouses;— 



Physica I Characterist ics. 

Table A. exhibits the age, weight, height, and lueaaurement in length 
and cu‘cumference of the limbs of twenty-five male and twenty-five female 
Kbyengs of average size. The weights are ezpressed'in pounds avoirdupois j 
the measurements in English inches and tenths. Four pounds; the weight 
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of her clptLiug and ornaments, have boon deducted from eacli woman’s 
weight. 
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In Table B. are given measurements of the beawl of tlie saijnc persons 
in English inches and tenths taheu by calipers. 


Tablk B. 

Head Measurements of the same Persons in English Inches and Tenths 

talcvn hy Calipers, 



Column 1 expresses in degrees the angle indicating the relation of tlic 
car to the cyebiH)W. This angle is formed by a line parallel to the base of 
the brain with another line from the earholo to the superorbital ridge. 

Column 2 shows the long diameter of the head, the measurement being 
talvcn from immediately above the top of the nose to the small bony projec¬ 
tion at the hack part of the head. 

Column 5 indieates the height of head measured from the earholo to 
about the centre of crown. 

Column 6 gives the breadth from immediately above the external open¬ 
ing of the car. 

Column 7, the breadth from centre of parietal bones. 

Column 8, the breadth immediate!}" above the temples. 

Column 9, the interzygomatic or facial breadth. 

.In the male the greatest breadth of head is the parietal. Tlie female 
head is broadest just over the ear. As juight be expected, there is no great 
breadth of forehead over the temples in either sex. 
p 
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* Considering how strongly hrachy-cephalic* the Burman head is, the 
d'olichocephalism of the Kbyeng head form, as shown here, is curious. lu 
proportion to its length, the female head is both broader and higher than 
the head of the male. 

The prevailing complexion of the people corresponds with No. 28, and 
the colour of the eyes with No. 1, of Broca’s tableau. The colour of the hair 
is black, but among the women patclies of reddish brown hair occur some¬ 
times, generally at the crown of the head. 

Individual and Family Life. 

Cuitoms .—Under this head are included the usages observed at births, 
marriages, and deaths. 

As regards the first, child-bearing is always assi.sted and by women. 
Deaths from child-birth are very rare. Labour is e.isy and seldom protract¬ 
ed, the woman generally goes to her work the following day. The infant is 
washed in clear rice water. 

Boy’s names are monosyllabic, but the girls have the particle pfg or mg 
prefixed to theirs. Tl^e names are given either from a fanciful rosomblance 
to some object, or with reference to circumstances occuriing at the time of 
birth j thus, if at the time of birth there occurred a great Hood, a boy would 
be named Mlem, and a girl Fghlem, signifying “great.” A child is weaned 

of eighteen months or two years. Puberty takes place 
f twelve and fifteen, at which period the disfiguring ope- 
the girl’s face is usually performed. 

As regards marriage, "When a young man wishes to court a girl, he 
visits her by appointment at night in her parents’ dwelling, taking with 
him some trifling present; if subsequently approved by the parents, he 
lives in the house. After some months, aud indeed if poor, after the birth 
of one or two children, the ceremony of taking the girl to his house takes 
place amid much feasting and dancing. On reaching her new home, the 
priest performs the ceremony of introducing her to the protection of her 
husband’s household god by winding a thread seven times round the girl’s 
right arm, and invoking numberless blessings upon her. 

When a pereon falls sick, one or two priests arc sent for and consulted ; 
sometimes they merely state their opinion as to what spirit has seized the 
sufferer and a propitiatory offering suitable .to such spirit is made; at other 
times they inquire what the sufferer dreamad of the night previous ; if an 
elemental god or other high object of adoration, such as a Burmese pagoda, 

• The terms brachy-cephalic and dolicho-cophalic arc employed in this sense, tv's., 
where the breadth is to the length in the proportion of *80, or more, to 1*00, the head is 
placed in the hrachy-cephalic category, where it is bolow that proportion, or loss than 
*80 to 1*00, in the dolicho-cephalio. 
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has been the subject of the dream, a buffalo or hog would be sacrificed; 
but if, as is commonly the case, the invalid had dreamt of an ordinary 
occurrence, such as crossing the creek in a boat, the sacrifice of a dog would 
be ordered, in which case a raft composed of stems of the plantain tree 
would be constructed, and a dog killed and placed thereon with a small 
quantity of rice-beer. The raft is tlicii jmshed into the stream, every one 
present pelting it with stones; care is taken, however, that the dog is 
Bub.>'(‘rjncntly brought back to form mab'rials for a rejiast. 

Wlien deal]) oceiu’s in a family* the corpse is laid out in the house,, a 
pig or other animal is killed, and great and prolonged feasting goes on. The 
day after the event, a dead fowl is tied to one of the big toes of the deceased, 
and an attendant priest thus apostrophizes the corpse—“ Oh spirit! thou 
hast a long and wearisome journey l»cfore thee, so a hog has been killed 
upon whose spirit thou mayest ride, and the spirit of this dead fowl will so 
terrify t!ie worm guarding the portals of paradise, that thou wilt find an 
easy entrance.” Tlie corpse, followed by tlio relatives and friends of the 
deceased, is carried to the outskirts of tlie village and burnt. All wait un* 
til the burning is over ; Wivter is sprinkled on the ashes and bones of the 
skull, bands, and feet; about nine or 1i!n in number, having been selected, 
arc carried back to the village in a vessel and deposited injLhe shed erected 
for tlie feasting. Alter seven days have elapsed, more feasting takes place, 
and the bt)nes aiu then finally oonvLyed for burial to some distant moun¬ 
tain, which is the ideal place of intennent of the ashes of their ancestors. 
In cases of violent death, as for example by drowning, or from the attack 
of a wild beast, the corpse and all the relatives of the deceased are tabooed 
by the community until a bulValu or hog has been banded over to the 
headman for sacrifice and feasting; even then the body may not be taken 
into a house, nor ia a dead fowl attached to the corpse. 

On all ocea.sians of marriages, d<^u.tlis, and domestic entertainment, the 
company is divided into what are termed inside and outside feasters, in 
other words into hosts and guests \ for example, at the entertainment after 
cremation the bones in a vessel are placed at one end of the shed surround¬ 
ed by pieces of pork and other greasy-looking dainties; next are seated two 
priests, in front of whom is placed a pot of rice-beer, which has a cover 
perforated with three holes, one in the centre to admit of a slender piece 
of. bamboo being placed upright, and one on each side to receive a reed 
passing into the beer. When a feast is held in a house, the reed towards 
the sleeping chamber is the inside reed tlirough which the host and his 
relatives imbibe the beverage ; out-of-doors the inside is that on which the 
host and his people are sitting. After sucking, each person replenishes the 
vessel with water in proportion to the quantity of beer supposed to have 
been taken out. 
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• Pork is regarded the choicest food, and when the husband brings his 
wife into lier new home, he provides that food for her and her family, while 
he and his relations eat fowls. At funeral repasts the relatives of tho 
deceased eat pork, and the guests have fowl provided for them. These 
jioints of etiquette are scrupulously observed, and breaches of them subject 
the oflender to fine. 

Lawn. —The average number of houses in a Khyeng village is fourteen, 
and in each of these little communities there is a head called Topi or Nan^ 
dayi. The otliec passes from father to any son he considers best qualified 
for it ; in default of such a succos.'sor, the ofiice may be held by tlio father’s 
brotliers ; but it never passes out of the family; wlicn extinct, tlie village 
has to jt)in another community. The ^amhiifi presides at all festivals, 
settles disputes, and acts as a priest in conjunction with the elders of the 
village. There is anotlier person, howevi-r, who ranks higher than tho 
individual just named, he is the Dck mo tayi^ i. e» land-proprietor’s tayi. 
Tradition says these men formerly received grants of land from the kings of 
Arakan, and wore invested with supreme authority over all ofienders within 
the limits of their respective grants ; they received a share in tlic ]U‘oiluco 
of the soil, and enjoyed the taxes levied upon all tabooed persons. Tliough 
no longer enjoying these rights and privileges, they are held in much 
respect. Marriage is a contract dissoluble at the w ill of either party : no 
dowry is given. On the death of the parents, two-thirds of the property 
pass to the eldest son, the remainder is divided among tlie otlier sons j 
women are deemed incapahlo of holding or transmitting ]>roperty. Adop¬ 
tion is considered proper, even if there he children by marriage. If a lius- 
band take an adulterer in tlic act, he claims a gong and bufialo from him j 
he may also chastise his wife, but she is not divorced. Xor will a Khyeng 
divorce his wife if she is barren ; those that can afford it, sometimes under 
such circumstances, take a second wife. When a dispute has been settled, 
tlie reconciliation is effected in the following manner:—tho parties and 
their witnesses assemble before the elders, and a cup of water is place<l 
before them into which a spear, dagger, or celt, has been dijiped, the di.s- 
putants each take a sip of the water and agree to jiay a fine if they continue 
the quarrel. Trial by water ordeal is practised ; the person who keeps hU 
head longest under water is adjudged innocent. The principal parties may 
either perform the ordeal themselves or hire [lersons to do so. 

Meligious Bites and Ceremonies. —The religion of the Khyengs confines 
itself almost exclusively to the jiropitiation of spirits by ofi'erings and sacri¬ 
fices. Their prayers consist of lengthy invocations of protection for them¬ 
selves and property, and propitiatory prayers to ward off siidtness or other 
calamity. The elders of the communities act as priests, and direct and 
conduct all festivals and acts of worship. On these occasions, hogs, bufl'a- 
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loes, (logs, and fowls, are sacrificed, and immense quantities of rice-bee^ 
consumed. The three principal festivals arc Nando^ Vhmnq-hio^ and Konde. 

The Nando takes place in March or April, in front of tlic Nandayi's 
house who conducts it. Every one in the village contributes towards it, A 
hog, dog, two fowls, and three large pots of ricc’-beer are offered, and invo¬ 
cations for a favourable season and other blessings are mumbled by the 
priests to the sjorits of the village. 

The Plaitng’hio is a festival in honor of Jupiter Pluvius, and should 
by rights be held annually just before the rains set in, but owing it is said 
to the expense attending it, it is only celebrated about once in every eight 
or ten years. At this feast buffaloes are sacrificed, oblong stones two or 
three feet long and five or six inches in diameter, procui’cd from tlie creeks, 
are set np vertically at the lower end of the village, in ndhiber equal to the 
Imllalocs to he saerifieed, 'I'bc niiinials are killed and tbeir blood is poured 
over the stone. Any sulb*rer from sickness who can afibrd it, may oiler a 
saerifiec to this spirit, provided be has first obtained permission from the 
I>(;k mo loyi. The use of the upright stone is curious, and seems to point 
to some connection with Phallus worship. Captain Latter already re¬ 
marked {Jounuil^ Aaiitlic *S'cn>///, Brngul, ISIO), that the Khyoung-thas 
of the Koladyne river make ofterings at stones which “ are rough represen¬ 
tations of the Lingum and the 

Till! Konde is celebrated every year fi>r three years, and after a lapse of 
three years is agaiii celebrated annually for three years, lt^ object is to 
propitiate the Konde spirit and bis brother and sister, in order to avert 
sickness and other calamity ; at this feast pigs are slaughtered. At the 
lower end of the village three miniature huts of bamboo are constructed side 
by .side, and a small stone placed in each, together with portions of pork 
and some riee-beer, prayer.s are ofiered, and the proceedings terminate with 
much feasting. 

The above are the principal festivals or sacrifices, but there arc many 
minor spirits to whom worship is paid as circumstances require, 

llahitatioiiit and Doviestic Life .—The bouses of the Khyengs are con¬ 
structed of woodeu posts ubieh vary from 0 to 16 iii number ; the walls 
and floor are made of bamboo matting, and the roof is composed of grass or 
leaves. Tlie length of a bouse varies from 12 to 10 cubits, and it is about 8 
to 12 cubits broad ; there are two ajiartments, the slcej>ing and the cooking, 
with an open vcrandali in Iront of the latter ; the flooring is raised some 
4 or 6 feet from the ground, and the swine and poultry are enclosed beneath 
it. {Vide Plate Vll.) Oii festive occasions the Kliyengs cat hogs, dogs, 
and fowls, and use abundance of a fermented liquor made from rice, which 
they call All animals are eaten by them except the tiger, bear, and otter. 

Their clothes arc woven and made at homo, and the manufactures, though coai'se 
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.are durable and good. Indigo grown by themselves is the chief dye made use 
of. Th5 male dress is a strip of blue cloth folded round tlie hips and passed 
between the legs with an end hanging down ^^^fore and behind, and by way 
of head covering a strip of cloth is wound round the licad. The women 
wear a loose blouse reacliiiig to tlie knee, very open at tlie bosom and back 
of tlie neck, and furnished witli slits at the sides for the arms ; beneath they 
wear a short close petticoat. Work in the fields and hill-clearing, together 
with basket-making, occupy the time of the men. The boys look after the 
domestic animals, Tlie women are emi)loyed in spinning, weaving, and 
cooking; they also assist tlie men in the fields. The loom is an etfective 
but very primitive arr.angcnieiit. The ends of the beam farthest from the 
weaver, around which the warp is wound, are fastened to two pegs driven 
in tlic ground ; tMI weaver seated on the grouml has the near beam, round 
which the warp passes, resting on her lap, tlie ends of which, together with 
those of another beam which ^iresses the upper warp threads on the lower, 
are fastened to the sides of a broad strip of hide against which she leans ; 
transverse pieces of bamboo, turned by the hand, cause the warp-threads to 
rise and fall as required, and as the threads are ojiened the shuttle is thrown 
across ; on the reversal of the warp another opening is made, which is simi¬ 
larly crossed by the shuttle. 

The Khyengs call themselves H i o u or S h o u, and state that the Shin- 
doos, Khumis, and Lungkhes, are members of the same race as themselves. 
They have a tradition that they came down many years ago fiom the sour¬ 
ces of the Kyendweng river, but they possess no written record of their 
descent; they are fond, however, of hinging rude ballads, which portray the 
delights of their ancient country, a specimen of wliicli is here given— 

1. ania la chan don a kho a, e e € e 

2. htofiu zfi na baleng a fipilan a, c c d e 

3. apok a poichi a oat mlii a, e e d e 

4. htoan za na baleng a hpuau a, c e c e 

6. ^iid ye olo ve diino e, e e e 

6. si sbo e lo po c hiiaung c, e c e e 

7. son sho e atoan e ey o, c e o e 

8. K§inau o su^m ei o htui yo/e e e. 

Ti'anslalion. 

1. To the upper (country of the) Kyendweng (river), 

2. To the level (plains of the) baleng and dry htoan (grasses), 

8. To the brick (walled) city of our forefathers, 

4. To the level (plains of the) baleng and dry htoan (grasses), 

6. Which are so charming {lit, not a little charming), 

6. Let us hie, come along! 
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7. Let U8 haste with every speed, 

8. Oh my fairy-like young brother ! 

# 


PART II. 

Grammatical Hotes on the Language. 

As the Khyeny or Hiou language does not possess a scries of letters by 
which to express elementary sounds, the Roman al[>habet will be used for 
that purpose, and so far as it is applicable to this language the admirable 
system of orthography adopted by Professor James Summers in his Hand¬ 
book of the Chinese Language will be followed. 

The system of orthography adopted. 

1. VoWBI.S, SIMPLE AND COMDINED. 

Form Value of each. Short value. 


i 

V 

t 

as 

• 

t 

in 

police. 

lu. 

e 

e 

as 

a 

in 

fame; d \nfdhig (Germ.); e in ineme 






(Fr.) 

hU. 

a 

a 

as 

a 

in 

father. 

hat. 

(* 

a 

• 

as 

a 

in 

organ. 

hut. 

0 

6 

as 

0 

in 

no. 

not 

•« 

0 


as 

0 

in 

Lowe (Germ.) ; or oeu in soeur 

(Fr.) 

u 

V 

u 

as 

u 

in 

rule. 

hull. 

u 

u 

as 

u 

in 

lune (Fr.); ii in JSIdhe (Germ.) 

eu in peuittre (Fr.) 

ie 

as 

ie 

in 

pied (Fr.) ; yea (Eng.) 

in yesterday. 

ia 

ta 

as 

ia 

in 

lia,pHa (Fr.) ; ja (Germ.) 

yd in Yankee, 

to 

♦ If 

to 

as 

to 

in 

million (Fr.). 

yd in yacht. 

iu 

iu as 

ew in 

heu\ yew. 

ju III juchhe (fiQxm.) 

ei 


as 

ei 

in 

eein (Germ,) ; ie in pic (Eng.), 

or ei in height. 

ai 


as 

at 

in 

aisle. 


au 


as 

ow in 

cow. 


oi 


as 

oi 

in 

voice. 


ui 


as 

ui 

iu 

ruin. 





2. 

The Consonants, sinole and combined. 

h 


aa 


in 

English. 


ch 


as 

ch 

> in 

hatch. 


d 


as 


in 

English; 4 pronounced by bending the tongue as far back 






as possible. 


9 


as 

9 

in 

good; never y as in gin. 


h 


as 

h 

in 

heart ; before • and ti a strong aspirate, nearly sh. 

k 


as 

h 

in 

king. 
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1 as 

1 

in 

line ; 1 as Ir in whcelrim. 

m as 

'm 

in 

inine» 

n as 

n 

in 

nine ; ng as in anger. 

p as 

P 

in 

pine. 

r as 

r 

in 

run. 

8 as 

8 

in 

see. 

sh as 

sh 

in 

shine. 

t as 

t 

in 

tiny. 

w as 

w 

in 

way. 

y as 

y 

in 

you. 

z as 

z 

in 

English. 


Adopting Mr. Beanies’ sy.stem of classification, the Kliyong language 
belongs to the Lohitic or Burmese class of the Turanian faniily- Its struc¬ 
ture is monosyllabic, consisting of roots or stem words which undergo no 
change except for the ])urposes of euphony. As the affoi'inatives are lor 
the most part words which have lost the power of si*parute existence, the 
language is in the agglutinated stage. It is very simple in construction 
and expression, hut elaborate in its tones. 

One or two of the most marked ones arc here indicated : 

The acute accent over a letter or syllable indicates a rising tone of the 
voice as when raised at the end of a cpiestion. 

The grave accent over a letter or syllable indicates a falling tone of the 
voice. 

The horizontal stroke above letters indicate an cmiiliatie stress to be 
laid on the pronunciation of Ihe syllable over whicli it appears. 

Final consonants are often mute, tliey are formed in the mouth hut not 
always pronounced unless a vijtvel follows. In this sketch llnal consonants 
in italics should not be sounded. 

Ojt Norxs. 

Khyeng words of this class may he divided into :— 

1. Nouns JPrimitiv€f i. e. such as are monosyllables bearing tlieir pi-i- 
mitive signification. 

2. Nouns Derivative, i. c. such as are formed by the addition of some 
formative syllable, 

3. Nouns Composite, i. e. such as are formed by the union of two dif¬ 
ferent roots. 

'Primitive Nouns or those which are monosyllabic, arc such as the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

ft a fowl, pom a forest, 

bliim a hill. htdn a tree. 

de^ the earth, tui water. 

kiau a mountain, ui a dog. 
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• a 

There are, however, few stem-worda which are strictly monosyllabic. 
Most of them take adjuncts either as prefixes or suffixes, or both, which Mr, 
Hodgson has termed ‘ diffcrenflal servile particles’, and no doubt, as he justly 
remarks, “ the basis of these languages is a small number of monosyllabic 
** roots bearing necessarily many senses ; hence to distinguish between those 
** several senses is the chief function of the servile adjuncts of the roots.”* 
Many of these servilcs are inseparable, as for example ‘ ka* and ‘ kh’ in kahni 
the sully and khlo the moon; others again are scissile in composition, as for 
example the prefix ma and suffix lit of makuht, the handy in ^ kie ku nil’, 
mg thumh. 

Derivative nouns are such as are derived from verbal roots, whether 
living or obsolete, and wliich acquire the form of substantives by the addition 
of a formative prefix such as a or ma ; e. g., 

aak * a fragment *from ak to hreak. 

amlak a loving from mlak to love (obsolete). 

mahau a speaking from hau to speak. 

Composite nouns are such as are compounded of two roots, the first of 
which may be said to stand in the genitive case. Tlie members of the com¬ 
pound may either be two nouns, or two verbs, or a verb add noun combined ; 


c.g 




on dnam 
ik duuin 
kho mi/j 
nago ban 
inaliau kho 


lit. remaining place, 
lit. sleeping place, 
lit. foot's eye, 
lit. dragons giucning, 
lit. sp>eukiug ajyerture 


a seat, 
a led. 
the ankle, 
a rainhow. 
the mouth. 


Diminutives are formed by affixing ‘so’#signifying little, to words, as 
khlaung so, a lad. 

The distinctions of number and gender are made in a similar way by 
affixes. 


Of NuiiBEE. 

There are three numbers, the singular, dual, and plural. The noun or 
pronoun by itself indicates the singular. The dual is expressed by the par¬ 
ticle * hoi’, signifying a pair or couple.^ The plural is expressed by the fol¬ 
lowing particles all signifying many, hio,*loi, tak, nii. Thus, when ihe sub¬ 
ject of conversation is understood, a Khyeng would say * nabdi sit u*, the two 
are going, or without using the pronoun * sit u hoi’; but a Burman, having 
no dual, would under similar circumstances commit the solecism the two 
are going all. 


* Hodgson’s '‘Mongolian Apinxtm of the Cmcaiiam' in Jour. As’ Soc. Bong., 1853, 
note to page iJO. 

G 
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* 

• Or Genseh. 

Gender is marked by affixes indicating sex; thus, pahto matey and 
female, are affixed to khlaung man, to express tlie gender. 

The general female affix is ‘ nii’, signifying as a nii a hen. 

The male ft-ffir for birds, and also occasionally for fish, is ‘ hlui *, as 
R hlui a coeJe. 

The male affix for quadrupeds and reptiles seems to be ‘ htsa*, as kie 
htsa a tiger i hpo htsa a snake {male). *' 

The male affix for the dog kind is * ban*, as ui ban a dog (male). 

The following are forms derived from the Burmese, e. g. wok-hpa a hog ; 
non hti a tuffalo (gnale) / mui bo an elephant {male). 

Of Case. 

Those relations of words to each other which in inflected languages afe 
termed Cases, are exhibited by the following^articles affixed to the noun or 
pronoun— 

ku or gu of, the genitive particle. 

a to or for, the dative particle. 

Rgu from, the ablative particle. 

The genitive particle is more frequently understood than expressed; the 
Case is then indicated by the juxtaposition of the two substantives, the for¬ 
mer being imderstood to be in the genitive case. 

On Pbonotjns. 

J^ersonal Pronouns. The personal pronouns have two forms, (o) a se¬ 
parate, full; and (i) a contracted form.* In their contracted state they 
blend themselves alike with nouns and verbs. 

The nominative case of each personal pronoun in its full and contract¬ 
ed forms is here given in the three numbers : 


SorOtTLAB. 

* 

Dual. 

Plural. 

Full. 

\ Con¬ 
tracted. 

Full. 

Con¬ 

tracted. 

Full. 

Con¬ 

tracted. 

Ist 

2ad 

8rd 

jkie I 

naun Thou 
\ Se 
or > She 
ya ; or It. 

ka 

\ ni 

kie hxu TTe two 
naun hni ^ two 
Sya< hni ^ They two 
or [ 

nhi ; They two 

me 

\ m 

!> or 

' / na hoi 

1 

Ide me We 

naun me Te 
eyatti \ 
or } They 
yati J 

\ m 

or 

) n^ hio 


* ^^Bosen states that the Circassian pronouns have two forms, a complete and 
•epamble one, and an incomplete and msepaxahle one.*' Hodgson on the Mongolian 
AJpmitiee efthe Ctmeaeianei (Joum., Beng. As. Boc., 18fi8.) 
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When the senHe is complete without it, the full form of the personal 
pronouns is often omitted. 

The contracted form of the second and third persons is more frequently 
undci’stood than expressed, as—pdn a dn u hoi (they) two dwell in a forest. 

The contracted form of the third personal is often used as a nominative 
affix thus, anu na apo na naso yok hmu &^u. kat ii hoi, the parents wept on 
seeing their child's corpse. 

* Demonstrative pronouns are the following:— 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 


ni 

This 

ni hoi Tttesc two. 

ni hio 

These 

to 

That 

to i 

hoi Thosr two, 

toni ) 

to 

hio Thos'' 

toni 


toni 



Ni this, and to or toni tliat^ with the dntioc affix, become ‘ ni a’ herc^ and ‘ to a* 
there; with the particle hence ixniX thence. The more distant 

there is expi'essed by ‘ sowa’ or ‘ sobra’. 

Itelaiice Pronouns. Of these there are none in the languaj^e. The idea 
of relation is periphrastically expressed by a verbal root with the genitive 
jjarticle affixed coupled with the object; thus the man who runs would be 
‘ son gu khlaung*, the running man. 

Intemgative p7'onouns. Tliese are* ani’ whOf *ani ku* wJiose^ ‘ baung* 
and * pi’, whichy what. 

On Adjectites. 

Adjectives are usually plnced after the nouns they qualify. They do 
not alter their terminations to express either number, civac, or gender ; indeed, 
many words have a substantive, adjective, or verbal, signification according 
to their position in the sentence. 

The Comparative degree is formed by tlie word ‘ san’, grcaiy placed 
before the adjective, thus—ahpoi good^ san ahj)6i better. 

The word ‘ lou* more is used synonymously with the English word than ; 
thus, toni Ion a ni hboi moi u, this is better than that. 

The Superlative degree is expressed by the word * be!*’ ucry, much ; thus, 
^Ih^m hek ku^m pihio moi u ? how old is the eldest f 

Op Numerals. 

Tbo following is iho cai’dlnal series of numbers adopted by the 
Ivliyengs: — 
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1 

hot 

20 

goi 

2 

hni 

21 

goi ne puwhot 

3 

htum 

30 

htum gip 

4 

mil 

31 

htum gip pu?«hot 

5 

hngo 

40 

mli gip 

6 

sop 

41 

mil gip pimhot 

7 

she 

100 

pia hot 

8 

sh&p 

101 

pia Ion ne puwhot 

9 

go 

121 

pia goi ne piwwliot 

10 

ha or hnga 

1000 

pia hnga. 

11 

ha ne puinhot 

1001 

pia hnga Ion nc pu?7jhot 

12 

ha ne puhni 




The numerals 2, 3, 4, 5, G, 8, 9, are borrowed from tlic Eurmeso; ‘ goi* 
twenty is evidently a corruption of the Chittagong ‘ kuri’; goi ne puwliot 
twenty toUh one; htum gip, thirty; mli gip/or/y, up to signify 

three claps^ four claps of the handy the word ‘ gip’ being a. corruption of tho 
Burmese word ‘ akhyet’, a stroke or hloiO ; pia lou ne pu/whot is one hundred 
more with one. 

The same peculiarity in the use of numerals whicli characterizes the 
Burmese and other Turanian tongues, exists in a modihed form in ICiiyeng. 
When applied to mankind, the exponent particle ‘ pum’ a body or thing is 
usually prefixed, as ‘ khlaung pun htum* three men ; and in reckoning of a 
group of individuals or things, the computation proceeds thus ‘ puwjhot/ 
‘ puu hni’, * pun htum’, ‘ pum nili’ &c. Wlien tlie numerals are applied to 
individuals of the brute creation, they are preceded by ‘ zum* for quadrupedsy 
and ‘ litek’ for^A, each signifying a brute animal; and *yuiu’ a creeper 
for reptiles. But these particles are rai’ely used.* 

Ojf Verbs. 

Moat verbs in Khyeng arc formed from the abstract root by the addi¬ 
tion of certain prefixes and affixes. 

In the Indicative mood the verb is in its simplest state, unconnected 
with any other to modify its operation. 

There are three tenses, the Presenty Past, and Future; the affixes to 
denote these are for the Present ‘ u’; the Past * niu’, or more commonly with 
the auxiliary *bri’, as *bri niu’; the Future * ei’, which perhaps may be a 
contraction of the root * woi* to wish. 

The affirmative verb usually takes as a prefix the contracted form of 
the i|^nouii, ^ 

, , * rrofbflsor Sommers styles them ‘exponent particles’, wMchappears a more ap- 
{awpriatc term than / numeral generic affix.’ 
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Tlie letter n frequently precedes verbal roots whose initial letters are* 
Jcy ch, z ; and the letter m those roots whicli commence with p or b. 

Koots ending in ‘auk* sometimes for the sake of euphony change the 
‘ auk* into ‘ o*, as—‘ kie ka klauk u* I am falling / ‘ ^ya^ klo u* he w falling. 
The following will serve as a model for the valuations a Khyeng verb 
undergoes. 

* Pel\ to give. 

Indicative Mood. 

PaESiiXT Texse. 

Singular. 

1. kic kapck u 

2. naun napck u 

3. ava^ napck u 

Dual. 

1. kic hni mapek u 

2. naun hni mapek u 
nahoi napck u 

3. nya^ lini mapek u 
nahoi napck u 

Plural. 

1. kio me mapek u 

2. iiunn me mapek u 
naliio napek u 

3. ayati niaipck u 
yati hio napck u 

Past Texse. 

Singular. 

1. kiekapcl’niu I gave. 

2. naun n apcA niu Thou gavest. 

3. aya^ napc/p niu He gave. 

In the same manner through the dual and plural numbers. 


Futuhe Tense. 
Singular. 


1. 

kie kapek ei 

I shall give. 

2. 

naun napek ei 

Thou shalt give. 

8 . 

nya^ napek ei 

He shall give. 


And so on through the dual and plural numbers. 

The participial form is denoted by the genitive and dative particles 
being affixed to the root, as—‘ son ga khlauiig’ the running man $ ‘ to hmu 
figu k^t ^ hoi * having eeen that both wept. 


We give. 

I Ye give. 

I They give. 


I give. 

Thou givest. 

He gives. 

We two give. 

I Ye t'vo give, 
j They two give. 
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As in most other uninflected languages, the Imperative mood is confin. 
ed to the second person. It is indicated by the particle ‘ e* affixed to the 
root, thus * pek e* give th>u ; ‘ sit e’ go thou. 

The Infinitive mood, as in Bufmese, is generally expressed by the 
future tense, thus—* kie ayat a sit ei ka hau niu’ I told him to go. 

There are certain roots which are constantly used as auxiliaries. They 
assist in forming the various parts of the verb with which tliey are conjoin¬ 
ed. Nearly all of them are roots which have lost the power of a sepaj*ate 
existence. 

The most common of these auxiliaries arc— 

First. Those \ 7 \i\ch perfect the notion of the primitive — 

(a) bri (to finish) 

tua zei bri niu, the work is now finished. 

{b) maA; (to complete) 

ui nae msJt niu, the dog ate it up. 

Secondly. Those which denote obligation^ »fec. 

(a) kho (to be able, can) 
kie kasi^ kho u I can go. 

(J) hpa (lawful, right) 

si^ hpa u {you) should go {lit , it is proper to go) 

(c) la (to get, obtain) 

boyo pihio mbek lei mo how much shall (/) give (you) Sir^ 

Thirdly. Those which denote desire^ effort^ rish^ Ac, 

(fl) woi (to wish) 

kie kasi/ woi u I want to go. 

(i) sok (to try) 

pllso kie i^ sok u I will try and sleep a little, 

(c) dai (to dare) 

naun nasi^ dat u mo will you dare to go ? 

{d) bo (to return) 

hot a lo bo e come again to-morrow. 

There are two auxiliary roots whose application is not fully understood. 
They are * ey’ and * nauk' (in composition the latter is frequently changed 
into ‘no*). One of their functions would seem to be to give a verbal signi¬ 
fication to words borrowed from the Burmese or other language. Their use 
will be best illustrated by examples. 

. eif nauk u he goes courting, 

kie kamlak nauk u I love. 
to n&hto *0 kdl no u that little girl is pretty, 
sit ei nashang ey u {you) ought logo (lit. to go is proper,) 
non b a ka&it ey u (I) go to buffalo eating {feast). 
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Here * koi ’ and * ahang’ are evidently corruptions of Uie Burmese wordl^kyt/ 
and * ht€n’. 

The root ‘ ey* affixed to the root' sun* (to beai^ suffer) helps to form the 
paeeive voice, thus * kie tuk ka sun eg ^ I cm hilled ; ‘ kie deng k^tin ey vl 
I am heatcny but it is rarely used. 

There appear to be only three euMantive verbs, namely, ‘ moi* to he^ 
exist; * slii* to he true; and ‘ ti’ to he, thus ; 

kie nam zam kamoi u, I am the village elder, 
shi ba, it is, yes. 
pikha ti u, what is it? 

The Interrogative particle is * mo*, added at the end of a sentence, as,— 
•Naun a shami moi u mu* have you children ? If there is any other word 
in the sentence implying interrogation, it is frequently omitted, as * naun 
ani u* who are you ? 

The suppositional particles * a’, ‘ na’, or * dina’, implying if are affixed 
to the verbal root, which drops the prehxed contracted pronoun, as, ‘kie zei 
kho na kazei ei’ I will do it if I can. 

The negative verb does not take the prefixed contracted pronouns. To 
express simple negation, (1) the letters n, m, or mb, maybe prefixed either 
to the verbal root, to the particles of tense, or to both; (2) the hard 
initial consonant of a ^oot, such as k, t, p, and s, is changed into its corre¬ 
sponding soft consonant g, d, b, and z\ (3) the root often requries the sub¬ 
stantive verb as an auxiliary. 

shi ba it is. nshi nu ^ m not. 

si^ hpa u (you) may go. zi^ hpa mbu (you) may not go. 

kie kapek u Jyioo. kie mbek shi nu/am fio^ymny. 

king u m6 Ao well ? ' ngang nu {he) is not well. 

kie k? klauk u I am falling. kie nglo nu I am not falling. 

ya kdi no u md is she pretty ? goi no nu (sAo) is not pretty. 

Prohibition may be expressed either by the particle * in’ or ‘ n* imme¬ 
diately after the root, as ‘ sit e’ go {thou), * lo e* come (thou), ‘ zit &n e* go 
(thou) not, * lo ne’ come (thou) not; or by the particle ‘ ti* immediately 
after the root and its auxiliaries as—‘ z\t la shi di’ (you) must not go ; ^ hot 
a lo ei ti* come not tomorrow. 

Adveubb appear to he used indiscriminately in composition 

The language being poor in conjmetions, participles are largely made 
use of to supply the deficiency. ^ 

Post^posiiive particles are used in the same monn0e as the prepositions 
of Western tongues. 
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• The construction of the language is simple and inartificial. In a sen¬ 
tence the nominative usually comes first, the object next, the verb last. 
The language is remarkAle for its three numbers and its system of prefixed 
pronouns. It is probable that both thUe peculiarities exist in the Khumi and 
Kyo, and possibly may be discovered in the otlicr hill tongues of Northern 
Arakan. In his sketch of the Khumis and Kyos,* Capt. Latter speaks of 
the exponent particles (termed by him numeral generic affixes) as being 
entirely wanting, though ho suspected a better acquaintance* with those 
dialects would reveal them. Colloquially a Khi eng rarely uses them, and 
as he possesses a dual number, one is at first led to imagine that bis lan¬ 
guage does not possess tliem ; possibly a latent dual together with a like 
infrequent use of those particles by the Khumis and Kyi>s may have led 
Capt. Latter to imagine they were wanting in those lang\iagos. Again, he 
says the Khumis form their future by “ the addition of the afiix ‘ nak’, which, 
when the roots end with a mute consonant often has the euplionic vocal ‘ gX' 
intervening: ‘ Kai tchek ga nak’ I go or will go'' As i*egards the Kyos, lie 
says,—“ Ka is the nominative afiix, chiefly used with the noun in construction 
with a verb in* the present tense. In which case the verb dispenses with its 
o^vii afiix of time.” The vocal ‘ g&’ in the one case and the nominative afiix 
‘ ka’ in the other, seem to indicate the existence of a similar system of pre¬ 
fixed contracted pronouns in those tongues. 

A fable well known to Burmese scholars rendered into Khyeng and a 
series of short sentences are appended in the hope that they will afford an 
insight into the grammatical structure of the language. 

Tahle of the two wild dogs and the tiger. 

In the olden time, two wild dogs lived in a forest, and after a while had 
three young ones, a male and two females. Subsequently they quarrelled, and 
on dividing (their property) each took one of the females. The male which 
remained, the mother claimed saying, “ He is my share, I have borne him 
about with me, with great suffering, therefore I ought to have him.” The 
father said, “ I being the husband and lord over my wife, ought to have 
him.” Thus disputing they went to the abode of a tiger (to have their 
case decided)* On arriving there, the tiger said, “ So you arc come to me, aro 
you!” and having given one of the young ones to the father, and one to 
the mother, he cut the remaining male down the middle, and gave half to 
each of them. The parents looking on the dead body of their young onoi 
lamented bitterly and said, “ My lord tiger, you have indeed made a divi¬ 
sion, but not thus cruelly, alas, ought you to have done it!” Then they 
threw dOwn the dead body of their young one before the tiger, and went 
their way. ♦ 


Joum., As. Soc. Seng., 1846. 
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In Khyeng. 

Yokha, pom ui zun hni pon a on u lidi, kla ftgii pom ui ban zun hot 
pom ui uii zun hni atauk ey u ; iiawo n^lmu ey nii agu, pom ui nii zun hni 
pumln?t zun hot Iip^ ey u hoi. Pom ui Iian zun hot kiuan agii, anii n^-kie 
holai ka khon u kic don huan ey ci ashaiig cy u ; gipo n^-kie kai»aya ka- 
hoi bo kio don kabuan cy ci ashang ey u. Nawo n^liau nii agu ^kid tayi 
on du^n a sit n hoi, lipo ilgu, akie tayi na-kie on du^n a nahpo u ! to 
zun hni, anil a puwiiot—apo a puwihot—pe^’ bri ilgii, pom ui ban so zun 
hot kiurui a ^luliing a khon u ahpe u. Anii ngi apo na naso yo^ limu agu 
kat ii hoi. ^kie tayi o ! iiiklia nasci ci uslifing ey nu j naso yo^ akid hmoa 
gon a tong u bo u hoi. 

SENTENCES. 


ICnglish, 

Come Ijcrc. 

Sit down. 

Are you well ? 

I am well. 

What is the matter ? 

There is notldng tiie matter. 

What do you want? 

I want nothing. 

Wiiy liave you come? 

The master called. 

Are you hungry ? 

Will you cat cooked rice ? 

Are you thirsty ? 

Will you drink rice-beer ? 

I will try a little. 

Who are you ? 

I am the village elder. 

Of what race is he ? 

He is a Khyeng. 

How does he live ? (what work) 

Ho plants tobacco and chillies, and 
sows cotton and sesamum. 

Ho you understand ? 

I do not understand. 

When will he come ? 

He will come now. 

Where are you going ? 

I am going to court that girl. 

H 


Khyeng, 

ni a lo e. 
ngikho on e. 
makang ba mo ? 
k^kang ba. 

]ukha ti u ? 
pikha ba ndi nu. 
miun bauiig alii cy mo ? 
kic baling ba lii ey nu. 
khu ti nalo ii ? 

abo! inawui u. 

■ 

bii andu ey md ? 
bii na e ei md ? 
tui n^-hei (or naha) ey md ? 
mum yii naok ei md ? 
plcso (pron, pliso) k^ok sok ei. 
naun ^ni u ? 
kie nam zam moi u. 
ya baung miu ii ? 
abiou (or ^hiu) miu u. 
baung baung zei u ? 
m^khii naling u, hd!nS.k Doling u, 
hpoi u^hpo u, ^shi n^hpo u. 
naun n^yauA: si^ ba md ? 
kie yu si nu. 
baung khoa lo ei md ? 
tua lo ei. 
baan a si/ ju ? 
to lion nu kic ka si/ nau4: ei. 
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• English. 

How many bouses are in your vil¬ 
lage ? 

Tliere are twelve bouses. 

Are all tbe women’s faces tattooed 
in your village ? 

They ai’e all tattooed. 

Wliat does Parablaung say ? 

* I am beautiful’, she says. 

Is slie beautiful ? 

She is not beautiful. 

How old are you ? 

I am thirty. 

How old is your wife ? 

SJje is twenty-five. 

How many children have you ^ 

1 have four, one boy aud three girls. 

How old is the eldest ? 

The eldest is seven. 

Is the youngest at the breast ? 

Yes, it is. 

Has it cut all its teeth ? 

Not yet cut. 

I am going. Go not. 

I cannot come. 

I dare not go. 

You must not go. 

Y'ou ought not to go. 

Go before he comes. 

If you find it, bring it. 

If you wish to go, go. 

If ydlh pull the cat’s tail, she will 
scratch you. 

If you go there, you will be struck. 

I will do it, if I can. 

I am falling. He is falling. 

I am not falling. He is not falling. 
I am loving. He is loving. 

I am (he is) not loving. 


Khgeng. 

nan a iam pihio moi u ? 
hnga i^m nbi moi u. 
naun nan a bnato zei zoi flimhaung 
mashuan u md ? 
zei zei mashuan u. 

Pamblaung baung nahau ey md. 
Pamhliiung na, kie k? kdi nauk u 
nauk u. 

ya hoi no u md ? 
gtii no nu. 

naun kuam pi luo moi u md ? 
htiim gip moi niu. 

])jlya kuam pi hio moi u md ? 
k^paya go kuam lingo, 
naun u sh^mi moi u md ? 
pum rari mdi u, pato pu’hot, hnato 
pun htum, 

ahlem hek ku^m pihid mdi u mo ? 
^hldm heir ku^m she. 

^mlek hdir sui ok mdi u md ? 
a, moi u. 

alio po mair u md ? 
ho mal lion nu. 
kie ka si/yu. Zit an 6. 
kie nlo khd di nu. 
kie zi^ dii^ shi nu. 
z\t la shi di. 
zi^ hpa mbu. 
nlo khlaung a sid e. 
naun khon dina lo bo e. 
sit woi da sit (d, euphonic!, 
min zam homd hniik dina m^mplei 
dy ei. 

naun sdhra sit ^ideng n^suney ei. 
kie zei kho na, k? zei ei. 
kie klauku. ^ya klo u. 
kie ngto nu. ^ya ngto u, 

kie k^mlak nauk u. Ya n^mlak 
nauk u. 

kie (^ya) nmluk uo nu. 
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English* 

I love him. 

He loves me. 

I am pointing (with the finger). 

He is pointing. 

What is he pointing at ? 

Is the work finished ? 

It is not finished. 

T)o you think it will rain ? 

I do not think it will rain. 

Is the village iUr ? 

It is near. 

Who is coughing? 

He is coughing (/. e., has a cough). 
W^hat did you heat him W'ith ? 

I struck him with a stick. 

Those men went with their bows to 
shoot wild pig. 


Khycng. 

kie aya k^mlak nauk u. 
kio namlak nauk u. 
kie kachi u. 
aya namanehi u. 
aya baung n^chi u. 
naizci pri u mo ? 
bri lion nu. 

yo oo ci nachian u md ? 
yo noo shinu kacliian u. 
to nain hlo u md ? 
aseng u. 
anku ani u ? 
yanku shi u. 

nann aya baung ung deng u ? 
hten bo nung kadong u. 
to khlaung bio giU ung pom wo^ hot 
ci sit u hid. 


PART III. 

A Vocabulary in Ehyeng and English. 

Tlie vocables in this section of the Vocabulary may perhaps be grouped 
under the following heads ;— 

(<j.) The generic or cognate^ such as are common to the majority of 
the hill tongues, as for instance; *kahni’Me sun; * khlo* the moon; *kli* 
air; ^ ui’ a dog* 

(h.) The specific or, perhaps more correctly, the dialectic^ such as are 
peculiar to the Kli 3 '^eng tongue: a.s for example ; ‘ bluwi’ a hill; ‘ de^’ the 
earth ; ‘ kiau’ a mountain. 

(e.) foreign or such as arc borrowed from other tongues, as for 
example* mlu’ a toicn^ from the Arakauese * mro’; * anik* blacky from the 
Burmc.so ‘anek"; ‘ aonai’ lime, from the Hindustani *chnna’, • 

The origin of these latter is mdii^ted by the capital letters A, B, or H, 
being prefixed to them. 


a, post pos.y at, among, for, in, to ; 2, suppositional affiXy if; 3, 
dative particle. 

post pos.y from, in, ablative particle. 

&, a fowlj — hlui, a cock; — hlui khong u, the cock ci'ows ; 
— nii, a hen. 
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* V,, to break ; — so, a bit, fragment. 

^bo, a muf^hroom. 
aboA:, adj.y white. 

adon, a mat; — hio, a., to roll up a mat. 
aha, n.y a yam. 

^ham, n.y an otter. 

^haug, a inus<iuito. 

9 liau, speech ; — pe^, to abuse ; — yau^, to tell, relate. 

?ihaung, liquid, juice. 

ahboi, ahpoi, adj.^ good, handsome, 

ah^, n,, an axe. 

•^he, firewood, 
ailing, adj.j green, alive, 
ahlein, adj.^ great, large, big. 
gihling, n , a thorn, 
ahlo, adj.y far. 

^hlok, heat j — soat, to perspire, 

ahlung, adj,y high, lofty, tall. 

A. ^bmaung, adj^y painted, ornamented ; — shuam, r., to tattoo, 
ahmii, 7?., a kite (bird). 

ahmua^, n.y the gall bladder ; with ‘ to blow the fire. 

B. aibmo, n.y hair of the body, down ; 2, a feather, 
ahni or ahn^, a wild dog. 

^hnii, n.y the last, the space behind a thing, 
ahom, a creek. 

^hong, adj.y empty, deserted, 
aho, adj.y dry. 
ahta, adj.y new. 

B. aht^, the fruit of a tree or plant. 

ahti, n.y blood ; -klong, n., a vein. 

ah to, adj.y acid, sour, 
ahto, adj.y angry, 
ahto, n., an arrow, 
ahtiii, adj., young, small, 
ahtuk, a^'.y deep as water. ^ 

B. ^kho, adj.y bitter; an aperture, hole. 

^kie, n,y a tiger, 

^ki, fi.j a horn, as ‘ no» ki ’ hufalo^s horn ; also, an angle, corner, 
A. ^klam, advice, counsel; 2, enclosure, fence. 

A. ^kloDg, n.y a line. 

B. «ko, or ago, adv. and post pos.y under, beneath. 

B. fkoi, n., an ear or spike of grain. 
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^kiXf help, assistance ; 2, a spider. 

^lak, liquor, spirit, arrack. 

^lei, n., a field. 

w., a crossbow ; — wo, a quiver ; — nkli, r., to bend the 
bow in order to stiing it; — hpu, r., to draw up the string 
in order to let off tlie arrow. 

^lom, n.f a road. 

alon a, adv.^ moreover. 

alb, n,f a forest clearing; adj.^ like, similar. 

giliin, n.f a stone ; exponent particle for round-like objects. 

am, n,, a pot, utensil, 
amaung, a dream, 
ambu oy, r., to borrow, 
am^, the sky, clouds. 

ainlak, obsolete n. ; — nau^*, r., to love, to like. 
amU'k, adj.f small, young, 

amliing, n, the mind ; 2, the middle ; — ta, v.y to like, to be 
pleased with ; — klau^’, v., to resolve; — hto, v., to be 
angry. 

amu^m, adj.^ broken, fractured, lame. 

an, ike negative and prohibitive particle, 
ana, if, ihe suppositional affix. 

anau, n.^ a younger brother, offspring. 

-bd, M., a younger sister {pron. anab^.) 

andi,a scorpion. 

andu ey, v., to be hungry. 

andu^Lin, n., a resting, a place. 

ani, interrogative pron.f who. 

aniAr, adj.^ black. 

anku, ??., a cough. 

antc2.t, tight. 

antb, v.f to awake. 

aoi, adj., yellow. 

apio, a fly. 

ape^m, adj.f old. 

^poung, n.j a wall j B. — r., to clasp, cling to. 

apoA;, a grandfather. 

apri, w., a bit, fragment. 

asa, n., a worm. 

aseng, adj.j near. 

ashe, a star. 

^bang ey, i?., to be proper, right. 
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B., asham, sound, noise. 

asheam, adj.y red; —so,an infant, (a northern expression). 

ashaung, adj.^ light. 

ashau, long. 

asho, ft., flesh, meat. 

asi, n., an elder sister. 

Iisiam, a knife; — lop or nlio, the blade of a knife ; — ho, 
n., the edge of a knife. 

B. aso, adj.^ wet. 

aso, w., a cliild infant; a diminutive particle. 
aaoi, adj.y short. 

B. ^soung, rice; — sh^, cleaned pounded rice; — d^, uncicaned 
rice. 

a^a, an elder brother, 
aui, adj.y stinking, rotten, 
aung 0 , n., a crow. 

awa, n.y light, dawn of day ; 2, a casting net. 
awoap, ft., a species of leech, 
ayam, n.y night. 

qiya^, ya,^r(?;t., full form of third personal pronoun he, she, it;^)/^^r., 
^yau, adj.f wide. [ayati, yati, they. 

ayauA:, ft., a bag. 

^lyi, adj., heavy, 
ayei, adj.f weary, 
ayong, adj.^ cold, 
ft., a corpse. 

B. 

ba, ft., a kind of reed; 2, a euphonic affix. 

— leng, ft., a kind of grass. 

— oap, ft., lemon or other fragrant grass, 
ba, V., to put into the mouth (as food, &c.). 
baan, adv., where. 

baung, interrog.pron.y which, what. 

■ kho-&, ado., at what time, when, 
bd, adj.^ other, another. 

mbing, t>., to shut, close as an aperture or door. 

blum, ft., a hill, hillock ; -b6, a hill munbroom. 

bo, a qualifying affixy eometimes makes a iwuter verb active, 
bo, V., to return, 
mbon, V., to be thin. 

B. bri or pri, v.j to be finished, completed. 
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bii, n,, cooked food, boiled rice; — am, a pot in which rice is 
cooked j — am te^p, the rice pot cover; — ^udu ey, v,, to 
be hungry, 

bue^, bua^, v.f to cook, 
buam, V., to get, obtain, 
biik bo, t\f to push. 

c. 

chandon, the Khyen dwcn River. 

B. che pui, n.f an associate, friend, 
chetong kuht, n., the left hand. 

chi or chc, tlie waist cloth worn 1 ) 3 ^ Khyeng males. 

-snuk, V., to put on the waist clotlu 

chi, v-t to point out, or at. 

chian, v., to think, suppose, be of opinion. 

chill yc,«., marriage. 

D. 

da/, v.f to dare, auxiliary affix (not used singly), 
dek, the earth, ground; —mo^n, v., to be possessed of the 
spirit of the earth ; — beam hot, t)., to make a propitiatory 
oflering to the earth spirit, 
nde, v.f to be disgusted, 
do, n.f a thatched roof, 
di, n.f a kind of grass for thatching 

dei shop, n., a door ; — mbing, t’., to sliut (as a door) ; — hii, v.f 
to open (as a door). 

din, euphonic afpXf as khoan din lo e*, come down, 
dina, suppohitional affiix, if, should, 

do, an extended line. Exponent particle for long things, 

ndo, v.f to sting as a bee, or bite as a snake. 

doam, adj.f idle, lazy, stupid. 

dong, v.f to jump. 

don’, adj.f only. 

due/, V*) to shampoo. 

nduam, v., to rest, cease from motion. 

du, v.f to die. 

E. 

e, v.f to eat. 

e, ajpx of imperative mood. 

ei, affix offutwre tense and of infinitive mood. 

B. ek, n.f dung, ordure ; 2, v., to ease oneself, 
ey, auxiliary affix. 
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G. 

gan, D.^ to be strong, powerful, violent. 

Dgan, v.f to kick as an animal, as ‘no nama ngan u* the buffalo 
hicks. 

gang nu, to be not well, sick. 

B. gl6k, a flash of lightning; — klii, v., to flash as lightning ; 
— ho, n., a celt, ancient stone iinplenKMit. 
ngon nu, r., to be busy, not at leisure, as ‘ kio ngon nu ’ I have no 
B. go, nuin. adj., nine, [leisure, 

goi, num. adj.y twenty, 
gu, a thing, a unit; genitive particle. 


H. 

ha, gold; — oi yum, a gold necklace; — ku siap, a gold finger 
ring ; — takli, a gold armlet, 
ba, aho ngha, num. adj., ten, 

ban, V., to yawn ; 2, to be rough, had as a road ; 3, masc. ajf}.c for 
bap, V., to be sharp as a knife, clever as a man. ^dogt. 

hbi, V. to catch, hold, as ‘ hbi dina lo e ’ bring it. 
hho, euphonic affix. 

beam, silver; — ha, silver and gold, wealth ; — hut, t’., to go 
with a propitiatory offering, 
hek, n., a louse. 

hek, r., to lift or take out; 2, superlative affix, very, mucin 
hi, V., to ask, to question. 

bio {or sho), n., a coverlet, blanket; — wo, r„ to put on a cover¬ 
ing; — ankleit, v., to fold up a covering, 
bio (or sho), v., to roll up (as a mat or tobacco); 2, to be many; 
3, a plural affix. 

B. hiuap, or shuap, to loosen, untie, 
hie, v„ to buy. 
hleit, t)., to joke, jest, 
hl^m, V., to be great, large, 
hlo, n., a shield, 
bloang, V., to expel, drive out. 
hl5k, V., to be hot. 
hliing, V., to be high, lofty, 
hlu, V., to rub, wipe, 
hluam, V., to shake, 
bmiam, to be ripe; to be cooked, 
bmu, V., to see. 

bne nii, a widows — bo, a widower. 
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hiiato, n.y a woman. 

Lnau^, v.y to bark (as a dog) ; 2, to wear (as a garment) ; 3, to 
put on (as a ring). 

hnauA, v.j to hammer (as a nail or peg), 
hnaung, euphonic particle^ please. 

Imga, also ha, num, ten. 

-ne pumhot, eleven. 

11. lingo, num. adj.^ live ; 2, to be full, satisfied with food, 

B. hngo, y., to growl as an animal. 

B. hngo, n.i a fish ; --lia;?, scales ; — pwop, gills ; -hling, 

dorsal fin ; — pok hling, ventral fin ; —• h6m^, tail; 

-sa, dried fish; — zi nei, salted fish ; ■ — mongo, 

broiled (ish. 

B. hni, nuvi» adj., two. 

hni, n,, a Ivliyeng woman’s under-petticoat, 
hiiio, y., to forget; — hte, n.^ a melon. 

B. hiioan, r., to smell. 

lino, or nho lop, a leaf, 
hno, V., to be blunt, as a knife. 

B. liniik, t\, to pull, drag, draw out. 
ho, V., to fan ; 2, to wipe, 
ho, v.f to dry, set out to dry. 
hoan,-r.j to be young, budding, (obsolete). 

—— nil, > 1 ., a virgin, maiden, 
heap, V., to pull witli violence. 

B. boat ey, r., to hinder, 
hoi, n., a mango. 

hoi, V., to be ajiair or couple, dual affix. 

B. hok, r,, to bark as a deer, 
hokka, the buttock. 

holai khoii or khoain, y„ to meet with suffering, to suffer, 
horna^, chillies. 

B. ‘ hSino, n., a tail; a beard of grain. 

hon n.,po8tpo8„ above, overhead; C07ij. yet, still, 
hot, v.f to go, (obsolete) ; as an auxiliary it often gives stt'englh to 
an active root, 

hot, nuin. adj.y one ; hot a, to-morrow. 

hpa, f., to be lawful, right, an auxiliary verb not used singly. 

B. hp^, V., to allot, divide. 

hpean, t>., to wear out or away. 

hpi&ti, «., the gown worn by the Khyong women ; —— hio, i»., to 
put on the same. 


I 
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hpo, V., to arrive, 
hpo, v.f to sow broad cast, 
bpo, n.f a snake, serpent, 
hpdlia, n.y a husband. 

hpo i, n., cotton; — yong, the cotton plant; — htd, the cot¬ 
ton pod; — nzi, cotton seed; — p^, dressed cotton; 

■— hdeun, a bundle of cotton thread; — hdeu/i shuan, to 
d 3 "e cotton thread, 
hpuan, adJ.j level. 

htek, n.f a brute animal; exponent particle for fish, 
hti or nhti, iron. 

htin or htOn, a tree; — haung, n. sap. 
hto, w., an arrow; r., to change. 

B. htum, num. adj.y three, 
hau, v.j to speak, talk. 

I. 

B. iam, n,y a house, dwelling ; — sho, the verandah ; — kadu^’, the 
inner or sleeping a[)ai’tinent; — go, the first or cooking-room. 
B. \ky i»., to sleep; — duam, n,, a bed. 

K. 

ka, contracted form of first personal pronoun, 
kadi, n., the mantis religiosa. 
kadii^, an inside part, a I'oom. 

kahni, n., the sun, the sky, a day; — klu, ®., to set, as the sun ; 

— sauk, V,, to shine, as the sun, 
nkay?, v., to hawk, clear the throat, 
ka/, v.f to weep, cry. 

khlo, TO., the moon, lunar month ; — ht^, to wax; B. — luam, 
to wane ; — ydi, the halo round the moon; — wa, to shine 
as the moon, to. moon shine; — soa/, to rise; — pld, full 
moon. 

klilaung, TO., a man, mankind; — ha^, a shrewd, sharp fellow ; — so, 
a child, a youth; — lili, a braggart, boaster, liar; — gan, 
a strong powerful man, athlete; — gon, a lean man; 

— oo, a dumb man ; — zam, an elder. 

khlaung a, qual affix (with *• n’ prefixed to verbal root), before, as 
* nlo khlaung a * before coming, 
kho, aux. verhf to be able, can ; to., an aperture, 
kho&, TO., time, 
kho-a, TO., country, region. 

■ khofi, TO., dawn, light. 
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. * 

kho^tn, aUo khon, v., to meet with find, 
klioan, v.y to descend, 

khoi, n.j a lioney-hee; — nap, a ground bee; — hleng, a tree bee 
(living in the liolo of tree) ; — hMin, a large kind of bee ; — sha, 
the nest including comb and honey; — ho, a small kind 
of bee; — haung, honey ; — kap, yellow wax j — hue, wax 
of a blackish colour, 
khoi, V., to ascend, 
khon, v.f to sever, divide ; 2, to find, 
khoii or kbun, the domestic or household spirit. 

B. ■■ ■ swang ey, v., to introduce the bride to her husband^s 
household spirit, 
khong, V., to crow, as a cock, 
khuam, t>., to fasten, to tic with a string, 
khui, ii.f a mountain. 

kie, 2 ^r{)/i., I; kie Imi, we (dual) ; kie me, we (plural), 
kie, r., to fear. 

A. klang, u., to intend. 

klau/t', v.f to fall (from a height). 

iikleat, t?., to fold up or be folded up. 

kli, air, wind; — gan, a storm, hurricane. 

klo, or kloso, the spirit attached to a person from birth. 

klong, v.f to feed, tend as creatures. 

klok soat, v.f to perspire. 

klo, adj.f young, budding. 

klii, v.f tofalI(from an erect posture); to slip, sink, set, as the sun. 

Uluam, V., to enter, go into or under, to dive. 

klu<V, v.f to grind. 

nkliilc, v.f to fell, as timber. 

ko, v., to have fever. 

kd, or — niSng, v., to groan, moan. 

ko ey, V-, to coax, flatter. 

koi, v.f to ascend. 

B. naui’, v.f to be becoming, beautiful, 
jikoi, v.f to split, crack, be broken, 
kon, v.f to have leisure. 

kot, v.f to go out shooting, to shoot. 

L. 

A. la, v.f to get obtain ; 2, verh) must. 

A. iS-k, V.f to scratch or paw the earth, as u fowl or dog. 
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lat pang kuth, right hand. 

A. ' lei, V., to be brave, bold. 

ling, v.y to Bet, plant out. 

B. lo, V., to come, 
loan, V., to dance. 


M. 

ma, the contracted form of the first personal pronoun in the dual 
and plural numbers, 
mahau klio, n., the mouth. 

mahling, n.y the back; — yo, the backbone, spine, 
mahlok kho, n., the throat, 
maho, n., a tooth. 

B. mahno, n.jiihe ear. 

mak, V., to complete, finish, 
makan, or “• zam, n., the breast. 

makho, n., the foot, leg ; — mu^m, adj.y lame ; — poain, tlie sole 
of the foot; — iiii, the big toe ; — lu, the knee; — mi^■, the 
ankle ; — on, r., to sit down. 

makhu, tobacco ; — h^ng, n., green tobacco ; — sa, w., di’ied 
tobacco; — bio, a cigar: t>., to roll tobacco ; — ok, i>., to 
smoke ; — lop, tobacco leaf j — kan, the midrib j — yong, 
the tobacco plant, 
m^kiam, n,y the waist. 

inaku/tf, n.f the aim or hand; — nii, the thumb ; — mium, the 
first finger; — d&nd&lan, the middle finger; — mingo, the 
third or ring finger; — so, the little linger ; — sia^, a finger- 
ring ; — ndiaw, the finger nail; — be, n., a finger breadth ; 
— mSng, v.f to snap tlie fingers ; — po, n., the palm of the 
hand; kliin, n., the back of the hand ; — piam, a knuckle 
or the wrist; — hnufini, the fist, 
mal^ hong, n., the tongue, 
malu, n.f the bead. 

malung, or mliing, the mind, soul, heart. 

mamlei, the navel; — ydi, n., the navel string. 

m^ndo,^., a sting. 

znanku^m, the calf of the leg. 

mankho, n., the chin; —- hmo, the beard. 

xnape, n., the thigh. 

m^piuna dui, urine; -iam, the bladder. 
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m^ishora, hair of the head, 
maung, v.f to dream, 
mawuam^ the skin. 

B. mei nai, n., indigo. 

B. me/i, n., fire. 

-nslmfi,m, a piece of fire stick or brand. 

■ nku, to smoke. 

g -- yjshi, to set fire to. 

— noo, to burn, 

B. -non, to warm oneself by the fire. 

B. -mpwa, to light or make a fire. 

B. -mhuat, to blow a fire. 

— ndo, to blaze up ; n., a fiamc or blaze. 

■ niong, v.f to make a noise, bellow, roar, low, or mew, 

B. mi^‘, the eye. 

— kbe, atIJ.f blind. 

B. — ku, n., the eyebrow. 

B. - - kuani, n.f the eyelid ; • ■' ■ hmo, the eyelashes. 

-kbok, n., tlie white of the eye. 

B. — knik, the pupil, 

B. — — kli, or — khaung, 7t., a tear. 

■' — kcho pek, v., to wink, 
mim, or mimzam, a cat, 

mlo, vegetable poison into which arrows are dipped. 

B. niri, num. adj.^ four. 

B. mlu-i, n.f a boat. 

B. mlu, ??., a city. 

mo, n.f a lord, master, owner, proprietor, 
mo, interrogative particle ; 2, euphonic particle. 
nio&n, v.f to seize, catch, hold ; — bu^n, t>., to have hold of; to 
obtain. 

moi, v.f to be, exist. 

mong,the lip. 

muan, v.y to be broken, fractured. 

mui, n.f an elephant j — ho, an elephant^s tusk. 

N. 

n, the negative phrticle. 

na, the suppositional particlef if, should. 

n^, contracted form of seooud and third personal pronouns in the 
three numbers. 

nam, n., a village ; — zftm, a village elder. 
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* nauAr, atM. verhf ^ot used singly. 

naun,^ron,, thou ; naun-hni, ye (dual) ; naun me, ye (plural), 

B. ne, n.f a day from sunrise to sunset; 2, conjunctive paHicle, with, 
and. 

B. nei, r., to knead, or press into (as salt into fish), 
ney, v., to twist, wring out (as clothes), 
ngusp, t»., to watch, guard. 

ni, demon, pron.y this; — khoS, adv.^ now, this time, 

— kha, adv.f thus; — kha shi ua, adv.^ therefore. 

— Ion a, adv., also \po8t pos.y hesides. 

' B. nio, r., to attend to, listen, obey. 
noUy a buffalo. 

-e, to offer to the buffalo spirit, (lit. to eat buffalo), 

nil, fi., to be abundant. 


O. 

B. o, t)., to be dumb. 

B. o, adj., pleasant, charming; vocative particle. 

oam, n., vegetables, pottage; — am, 7i., the cooking vessel, and 
— am tefip, its cover, 
oap, V.. to be fragrant, sweet smelling, 
on, v.y to remain, rest; — duam, resting-place, scat, 
op, v.f to cut as with a knife. 

oyuam,a necklace; — mo«, the beads of a necklace ; — ydi, 
the thread on which the beads are strung. 

P. 

pakri, w., a green and gold beetle, a species of Bitpresiie. 

pau, n.f a word, speech ; -hbo, v, to speak. 

paung, v.f to cling, adhere to. 

pays,a wife J — san, the wife first taken ; — dh the second 
wife. 

payo, n., a bird ; — bii, a bird’s nest; — bmo, a bird’s feather, 
payii, n., a rat or mouse. 

pei, v.f to fly as a bird or as sparks of fire ; 2, to steer as a boat. 

B. pi, interrog. pron.i wbat; — hio, how much or many (prououuccd 
by the southern Khyengs as ‘ pshaw*). 

B. — kiSk, how much or many (be hnit ko,' Bv/nn,') 

B. pi&ng, ti., to repair, put in order. 

pio, or pi&^, t?., to cleanse, wash. 

B, pium, t’., to be straight, 
plb, shallow os water. 
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po, V., to follow, accompany, w an auxiliary soinetimea makes actiod 
a neuter verb ; also an euphonic affix, 
pom, n., a forest, 
poi chi, a kind of deer (?). 

B. po^, V., to cut as teeth, to come out. 

puw, a body, unit, thing, exponent particle for mankind and 
things generally. 


s. 

B. sa, t?., to be dried, as fish or grass, 
sam, v.^ to be g*'eafc in years, old. 
sang, tJ., to be hard. 

sauk, V., to shine as the sun ; 2, to put on (as a man’s garment), 
aaum or shorn, the hair of the head. 

saung, paddy ; — hop, the husk or hull of paddy; — homd, 
the beard of tho grain ; — \voay>, to reap by merely cutting 
off the ear as is done by the lull people; — yang, to reap 
as is done in the plains, 
scizei, adj.y all. 
shap, mim. adj.^ eight, 
shaino, a priest, soothsaj’er. 

bhuini, a little thing, a child. 

B. shang ey, v., to bo proper, fit. 

she, n,y a leaf; 2, num, adj.^ seven ; 3, adj., bad. 
filie, iii^erative of the ahove^ as * on huaung she ’ let it remain, 
sh^, n.^ a horse, 
sliest, v.y to count. 

ehi, V., to be, to be true ; as an auxiliary it implies the quality^ 
hahity or practice of any being or thing; —ba, it is, yes; 
nshi nu, it is not, no. 

sho, n.y a cow. • 

B. sho, V., to be thick ; n., flesh, meat. 

shorn, v,t to take <)ff (as a cooking pot off the Are). 

B. shufij?, t>., to untie. 

B. shuang ey, v., to own. 

B. shui, V,, to search, look for. 
ahuma, v,, to geld, castrato. 

Bi&py n.j a finger ring, 
si^m,a knifo. 

sit, V,, to go ; — ey, to go; — nauJr, to go courting. 

BO, V., to bite. 
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• 

80 Hf, V., to issue, go out; 2,‘to look, look at, behold ; 3, to cut as 
with a knife. 

nsoi, V., to kick (as a man). 

sok, V., to make trial of (an auxiliary^ not used singly), 
so or su, V., to dig. 

son, V., to run, flee, escape ; 2, to taste ; 3, an auxiliary signifying 
completion, 

H. sonai, sand, lime. 

son bian, a young unmarried man. 
suam, ti.j a kind* of fairy. 

sui, the breast; milk ; — mong, tlio nipple. 

B. Bwang ey, to cause to eater, introduce. 



T. 

tai, 72., a hut. 

taniuap, 72., ashes. 

tanhup, 72., to-day. 

tau, aJj\f large, line, big, superior. 

tauam, 72., a gourd; — yum, 72., the same; — t^, 72., a species 
of gourd. 

tauk ey,'to be born (applied chiefly to animals). 

te, to commission, order. 

nteang, to be raw, uncooked. 

te&p, 72., a lid, cover. 

nteat, to be tight, close fitting. 

ti, to be, as * kha ti u ’ what is it ? 

ti or di, neg. particle^ as ‘ hbau ci di ’ be silent. 

to, dem.pron.^ that (pronounced sometimes ‘ to’) ; t)., lo whet. 

nto, to be awake. 

ntd hbo, to awaken. 

toi or doi, 72., an egg. 

tdlei, 72., medicine. 

toni, dem.pron., that; — khoS, tlien, at that time, 
tong, to discard, reject; tong hot, to’throw. 
tou tau^, to weave ; — klaung, 72,, the beam farthest from the 
weaver round which the warp is rolled; —sum, 72 ., the near 
beam in weaver’s lap round which the warp passes; — che- 
hnam, ti., the strip of hide against which the weaver leans, its 
ends are fastened to ends of near beam ; — sa^, 72 ., a shuttle, 
tui, adj,y sweet. ; v., to be sweet. 
tiiAr, to kill, destroy, 
ntui^ to commission, order. 
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tu-a, <xdj»^ now. * 

toajw, v.f to follow, pursue, accompany ; — buan, v., to catch, as 
* toan ei kabuan niu ’ I have caught him. 
tuSt u, v.f to hide, conceal. 

tui, n.f water; — li, ti., a lake, pond; — htuA, deep water; 

— pld, shallow water; — hlok, v., to bathe ; n., hot spring ; 

— miauk, drinking cup; — dzii, water-pot; — sauk, bamboo 
for holding water; — kluam, v., to dive ; — hai or hei ey, v.f 
to be thirsty ; — kium,a well j — hhui', v., to di’aw water. 


u. 

uat nau/^, v.f to think. 

B. ua^ or ua^), n., a brick. 

B. ui, n.f a dog ; — han, n.f a male dog ; — ban bo, an old male 
dog, a term of abuse ; — yo, n.f a mad dog ; — nu,«., a hitch, 
ung, pos.f with, by means of* 

w. 

wu, v.f to be light, as * khlo wa * moon-light, 
wo, n.f a basket. 

w'o, v.f to quarrel. 2, to throw, fling j — hau, v., to wrangle. 

woa^, v.f to reap ; see ‘ saung*. 

woi, aux. verb, to wish, desire. 

wokf n.f a pig, hog; — nu, n. a sow. 

wuA:, v.f to crawl, creep. 

wu i, or ‘ wbi,* v.f to call. 


Y. 

ya, pron.f third person, he, she, it; — hoi, the same, dual, they two; 

yati, thej’^; — hio, they, 
yam, night. 

B. yam yam, adc.f quickly* 
yand a, yesterday, 
yang, v., to reap, 
yau, V., to bo broad. 

yau/f, !>., to hear; — si*, v. to understand, comprehend, 
yu si n, ncy. verbf ‘ kie yu si nu*, I do not understand, 
ye, v.f to sell. 

yei v.f to be fatigued from exertion, 
yoi shan, v.f to invoke a spirit. 

B. yo, n.f rain j — o, r,, to rain; — tui, rain-water, 
yoan, v., to float. 

B, yokha, adv.f in former times, formerly (she thau kha Burnt.). 
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, yo, a bamboo; 2, a bone ; — yong, n., the same ; — linear, n., a 
bamboo for bolding water (a northern word) ; — ntang, a 
species of white bamboo ; — nzing, a species pf bamboo; 
• — hna, n., the same, 

yo, a funeral, 
yoi, a string or cord, 
yong, a monkey, 
yong cy, v., to be cold. 

yum, a creeper; exponent particle for reptiles. 
yii, rice beer. 

Z. 

zei, v.y to work ; za, in northern Khyeng. 
iizian, r., to be clear as water, 
nzo, v.y to ache, 
n’zoat ey, v., to chew. 

zum,a brute animal, exponent particle for quadrupeds. 

nzura, v.y to mark ; recollect, remember. 

nziin, v.y to be stilf, cramped ; — auk, r., the same. 


A Vocabulary in English and Khyeng. 

Opposite some of the words in this section appear vocables with a capi¬ 
tal N prefixed to them. They arc taken “from a man belonging to the 
Northern tribes and form part of t!ie vocabularies of languages spoken by 
tribes in Arakan, furnished to M^r. Hodgson by Capt. (now Sir) A. Pliayre, 
and published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1853. 

Subjoined is the system of orthography adopted for them. 


a 

as 

a 

in 

America. 

a 

as 

a 

in 

father. 

i 

as 

i 

in 

in. 

9 

1 

as 

• 

1 

in 

police. 

U 

as 

u 

in 

push. 

u 

as 

00 

in 

food. 

e 

as 

e 

in 

yet. 

€ 

as 

e 

in 

there. 

ai 

as 

ai 

in 

air. 

ei 

as 

« 

1 

in 

mind. 

ou 

as 

ou 

in 

ounce. 

ail 

as 

au 

in 

audience. 

o 

as 

o 

in 

note. 

th 

as 

th 

in 

thin. 
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A. 

abandon, v., tong u, 
abhor, andey u. 
abide, on u. 
able to bo, kho uv 

abode, ?t., on duam. [ka. 

b^ioVQy^yost po8,y lion a. N. ada-ma- 
absent to be, moi nu. 
abundance, anu. 
abuse, v., mong sh^ ahau pek u, 
ache, v.y anzo or nianzo u. 
acid to be, v., ahto u. 
adorn, u., horn bon u. (kic ka horn 
bon u.) 

advice, n., aklam. 

aforetime, adv.y yoklia. 

afraid to be, u., akie u. 

agreeable to be, v., o u. 

aim, r., anzun u. 

air, n.y kli. N. kli. 

alive, adj.y ah^ng. 

all, adj.y suizui; kho kho. 

allot, hj)6 u. 

also, adv.y ni Ion a. 

ankle, kho mi4:. 

animal, w., zum ; ht^& ; yum. 

another, adj.y bo. 

ant, mriug, mling. N. Ihing- 

* mi. 

arrive, hpo u, 

arrow,ahto. N, thwa. 

ascend, kdi u. 

ashes, n.y tamuap. 

ask, hi u. 

assistance, n.y akii. 

at, among, post, pos^ a* 

awake, v«, anto u. 

axe, ab^. 

B. 

bachelor, w,, son biSa. 


back, n.y mahling. 

bad, adj.y sh^, hboi nu. N* po-ya. 

bag, n.y ayauA;. 

bamboo, n.y yo. 

basket, n.y wo. 

bathe, v.y tui hlok u, 

be, v.y moi u ; shi u ; ti u. 

bear, v., sun eyu. 

beard, n., m^kho hmo. 

beat, V., adeug u. 

beautiful to be, kdi nauk u. She is 
beautiful, ya kdi no u. 

.become, vide be. 

bed, n.y ik duam* 

bee, n., khoi. 

beetle,(the green and gold) pakri. 
befoi'C, khlaung a; following 

negative verbal root, thus ‘ nlo 
klilaung a’, before coining. 
beg, v.y hi u. 
behold, V., soat u. 
bellow, v.y meng u. 
below, post, pos.y ak or ago (BUrm.). 

N. dekan. 
besides, vide also, 
better, adj.y san ahboi. 
big, adj.y ahldm. 
bind, v.y khuam u. 
bird, n.y payo. N. hau. 
bit, n., aak so. 
bite, v.y so u. 

bitter, adj.y akbo. kliau. 
black, adj.y anik (Bunn.). N. kin. 
bladder, n.y roapium dui iam. 
blade (of a knife) n.y ^iam lop* 
blaze, v.i mendo u. 
blind, adj.y mikbd^. 
blood, n.y ahti, N. ka-thi. 
boat, n.y ml6 j. N. loung* 
body, n.y pum, mapum. 
bone, n.y yo. N. kayok. 
borrow, i»., ambu ey u. 
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bow (crossbow), ali. 

brace, n., ahoi. 

brag, v.j lili or hie u. 

brave, adj.f lei. 

break, v., ankdi u. 

breast, sui (womaii’e), makan. 

brick, n., oat. 

bring, v., hbi dina lo u. 

broad, adj.^ a^^au. 

broil, i\, me ngo u (me» kago u, I 
broil). 

brother, ata (elder) ; anau (>'ounger). 
buffalo, n6». N. nau. 
burn, v.y niOM oo u. 

-(as a corpse) anklu u. Kanklu 

mak nui, I have hurnt him. 
busy, iJ., ngon nu j kie-ngou nu, 1 
have oio lemwe. 
buy, V., hie, 

by, by means post poe.^ ung. 

C. 

calf (of leg), mamluam. 
call, t>,, w6i or wiii u. 
can, V,, kho u. 
cast, «?., wo u. 

cat, min, mimzam. N. min. 
catch, r., moSn u. Moan ei kabuan 
niu, I have caught {him). 
chest (of the body), makan, makan* 
zam. 

chew, v.f nzoat ey.u. 
child, n.f so, shami. 
chin,mankho. 
cigar, n.f makhu hio. 
dty, n., mlii. 

dear, adj., anzian (as water), 
cling to, paung u. 
cloud, n., amd. 
cock, n.f khlui, 

cold to be, ayong u, youg ey u, N. 

ka-young. 


come, V., lo-u. N. lo. 

— back, v.i lo-bo. 

— down, v.y khoan dina lo. 

—^ up, v.f khdi dina lo. 

— out, r., soaf. 

companion, che pui, or shami pui. 

compi (iheiid, see understand. 

conceal, v.., tuilt u. 

cook, r., bu^t u. 

cord, ydi. 

corner, angle,aki. 

corj)se, n., ayok, 

cotton, n.f lipo i. 

cough, v.j aiiku u ; thus, yanku shi 
u, he is coughing, 
count, v.f shea? u. 
country, khoa. 
couple, ^hoi, 
coverlet, ?»., hio (sbo, nearly), 
cow, n.f sho. N. shark, 
creek, n., ahom. 
creep, v., wuk u. 

crossbow, 71.y ^li. Ali kankli ci, I 
will beiid the hoio (in order to 
string it). 

crow, auiig o. N. ang-au. 
cry, v.y k'At u, 
cut, v„ soa? u. 

D. ^ 

dance, r., loan u. 

dare, t?., da?, only used an auxiliary. 

dawn, n.y awu. 

deep, adj., ahtuk. 

descend, v., kho u. ^ 

desire, v., woi u. 

die, du u, 

dig, V., BO or su u, 

dive, V,, klu^m u. 

divide, v,, kbon u (sever ); hpd u 
(allot), 

dog, ui; uihan, a dog ; ui nu, a 
bitch. N. ui. 
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down, (softhair or feathers) hmo. 

drag, v,y nhuk u. 

draw, v.y the same. 

dream, v., maung u. 

drink, v., ok u. N. u-^. 

dry, adj.y as flesh or iruit, sa. 

dung, n.y ek. 

dwell, v.y on u. 

dye, v.y shuau u. 

E. 

ear, w., manho. N. ka-nhau. 

eartli, n.y dc^. N. dot. 
case oneself, r., ck u. 
eat, v.y e. N. 
egg, a toi. N. to-i, 
elephant, ??., mui. N. mwi. 
enter, v., wang u. 
escape, soan u. 
exchange, hto u. 
eye, w., miA. N. mi-u-i. 
eyebrow, mik ku. 
eyelid, n,, mik knam. 
eyelashes, mik kuam hmo. 
eight, shap. N. sat. 

fall, v.y klii u. 
fa^v., ho u. 

adi\ and adj.y}\\o. N. tsu-a al- 
hau a me, lit. is it far there? 
fatlier, w., apo; bo. N, pau. 
fear, v., ki^ u j kio ngi^ nu, I am not 
afraid,^ 

feather, n,, h«no. 

female,nhato (woman); n^yfe^mle 
particle. 
fever, ko. 
fleld, n.y alei. 
find, v.f kho%m u. 

finish v.y bri, pri-ma* {auxiliaries). 
fire, n.j me». N. mi. 


first, adj.y ayang. 
fish, hngo. N. ngau. 
five, n.y hngo. N. nghau, 
fit, adj.y hpa (not used singly). 
flame, n.y mendo. 
flesh, n.y slio. 
fling, v.f wo ; tong hot u. 
flowxr, n.y (lit. orchid) pop^i. N. pa¬ 
pa. 

fly, V., pei u.. A fly, apio. 
follow, v.y toan u, 
food, n.y bii. 

foot, n.y makho. N, ka-ko. 
forc.st, n.y pom. 
forty, mli gip. N. Ihi gip. 
forsake, r., tong u. 
fowl, n.y it. 

from, post, pos.y figu. N. la. 

fruit, n.y ahtd. 

funeral, n.y yo. 

fom*, mcm. adj.y mli. N. Ihi. 

G. 

get, fhuan u ; la {aux. verb) must, 
give, v.y pcA u. N. }>e-ge. 
go, V., si^; hot (obsolete). N. tsit. 
go down, V,, (descend) khoan u. 
gold, n.y ha. 

good, adj.y ahpoi, ahboi. N. be. 
gourd, n.y tauam ; tauam yum. 
grandfather, n.y apok. 
great, adj., ahldm. N. len, 
green, adj.y ahdng. N. nau, 
grind, v.y kluS.^ u. 
groan, v.y kd u. 
growl, V., hngo u. 

H. 

hair, n., shorn. N. lu-sam. 
hair (down), n.y hmo. 

hand, n.y tnakuA^. N. kuth. 

handsome, adj.y ^hpoi. 
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hard, adj.f asang. 

hawk, clear the throat, r., ankap u. 
head, n,y malu. N« lu. 
ho,j?ro»., aya/, ya^ N. ni (comp» 

this), 

Lear, r., yauk u. N. ka-yauk. 

heart, mliing ormaliiDg. 

heavy, adj,, ayi. 

help, v.y akil u. 

hen, n.y a nil. 

hence, adv.y ni iigu. 

here, adv.y ni a. N. ni*am. 

high, adj., ahliuig. 

hill, n., blum. 

hinder, v., hoat ey u. 

hive, khoi sha. 

hog, woA: pa. N. weak. 

liold, v.y hl)i, toam buaiu u. 

honey, khoi haung. 

horn, n.y aki. N. a-kyi. 

horse, N. s’he. 

hot, adj.y ahlok. N. kho-leik. 

house, n.y iam. N. im. 

how, adv.y pikha. N. ibau. * 

how much or many, pihio. N. hyau- 

um. 

howl, v.y meng u. 

hundred, ntm. adj.y pia hot. N. kla- 

at. 

hungry, to be, bii anduey u j hun¬ 
ger, n.y N. bu-lan-a-du-i, 
husband, n.y hpo ha. 
hut, n.y tai. 

I. 

l^pron.y kie. N. kyi. 

if, conj.y a na, ^na, dina. 

in, poetpositiony a dilk a. N. duka. 

indigo, n.y mei nai. 

iniOy port. po8.y duk a. 

iron, n.y nhti or hti« N. thi 


J 

jest, v.y hleSt u. 
juice, n.y alioung. 

z. 

kick, v.y ngan u. No namangan u, 
the buffalo kicks ; nsoi, v.y to kick, 
as a man. 

kill, i’., tiik u. N. tu e, 

kindle (a fire), y,, mo inpwa u. 

knead, v , nei u. 

kite, n.y jiimhu. 

knife, n.y asi^m. 

know, v.y yauk sik u ; mliat. 

knuckle, n., maku/^^ plain. 

L. 

lame, adj.y ^mu&in. 
large, adj.y alildin, 
last, n., auhu. 

laugh, v.y amvi u. N. a-nwi, 
lawful, adj.y hpa (not used sinyly). 
leaf, n.y she, lop, hno. N. slid, 
leg, n.y kho, niakUo. 
leisure, n.y akoii. I have m leisurCy 
kie ngon u. 
let, v.y alie, hlii a. 
level, adj.y hpuam. 
liar, n.y khlaung hli. 

lid, n.y te&p. 
lift, v.y ta. 

lift up, v.y ta bo. N. youk ko. 
light, n.y wa; awa. Adj.y ashauog. 
lime, n.y sonai. 
lip, n.y mong. 
liquid, n.y ahaung. 

little, adj.y aso, amlek, pleso (pron. 
pliso). Oive me a littUy pliso p^k e. 
N. B-lak-cha-i. 
liver, n.y ntiam, mantiam. 
lofty, adj.y ahliing. 
loins^ n.y kiam, makiaxn. 
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long, adj., ashait. N* sou. 
look, V., soat u. 

loom (weaving apparatus), to«. 

lord, boyo. 

loosen, v.y shufip u. 

louse, n,y hek. 

love, 1 ?., amla^ nauk u. 

M. 

mad, (tdj.^ ayo. 
maiden, lion nii. 
make, v., sci ; zei, za. 
male, pato (man), 
man, kblaung, N. klang. 
manner, klia. 

plur affix, liio, I6i, tak, nu. 
mark, v., nzun u. 
mat, V., adon. 
meat, u., slio, 
medicine, n., tolci. 
meet, v., khoan or klion u. 
melon, ??., Imio lit(?. 
melt, v.y ngaung u, 
milk, n , sui, sho sui (cow’s milk), 
mind, n., mliing, 
mix, V,, nliot u. 
moan, u., ko u. 
monkc}', yong. N. young, 
moon, n,, klilo (also moutii). N. 
luu. 

—* light, n.y khlowa. 
more, adj., san. 
morrow, hot a. 
mother, n.y anii, or aii. N. nu. 
mountain, n., kiau. N. toung 
(Burm.)? 

mosquito, n., ahang. N. j^oung-yan. 
moustache, n., mong mho. 
mouth, mahau kho. N. hak-kau. 
much, many. N. a-pa-luk 

(Burm.). 

murder, v., tuk u. 
mushroom, »«, abo. 


must, aux. verify la. 
my, ad/.y kie ku. 

N. 

name, n., aming, a^aeng. N. ndmi. 
navel, n.y mlei, mamlei. 

-string, n., mlei ydi. 

near, adj., aseng u. N. a-shyo-zo- 

yan. 

neck, ii.y hlot-klio. 

-lace, n.y o yoam. 

nest, n.y payo bu. 
net, n.y awa. 

nigljt, n.y ayam. N. a-yan. 
mwQynum. adj.y ^0. N. ko (Burm.). 
no, adc.y nshi nu. N. hi-a, 
now, adv.y tu a j ni khoS. N. tu a. 

o. 

oh, interj.y o, 
obey, v.y ni ev u. 
obtain, v.y buan u. 
ml, ??., shi baling. N. to, 
old, adj.y apeam. 

-- man, sam bo. 

-woman, san nii. 

oUy 2 ^ost. pos y a, agu, N, ba-nang. 

only, adj.y don. 

order, v., ana pek u. 

other, adj.y bo, 

otter, n.y aham, 

outside, n.y plaung a. N. klang-a- 

mc. 

own, V., shuan ey u. 

one, num. adj.y hot. N. nhdt. 

P. 

pair, 71., ahoi. 
perspire, v.y hlok scat u. 
pig, n.y wok. 
pleasant to be, o u, 
pork, n., wok sho. 
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pot) n.f am. 

pull, V., ndang u ; nliuk u. 
pursue, v.f toan u. 

put on, (as a man’s garment) sauk u ; 
(as a woman’s garment) hio u j 
(as a ring), nauk u. 

Q. 

quarrel, fj., wo u. 
quick, adj.f ayan kha. 
quickly, adv.^ ayan yam. 
quiver, ali wo. 

R. 

rainbow, w., naga ban. 

rain, n.y yo; t>., yo oo u. 

raise, see lift up. 

reap, u., yang u. 

recollect, v., anzun u. 

red, adj.y ^shcam. N. sen. 

region,kboa. 

remain, v.y kiuan u. 

repair, <?., piang u. 

repeat, r., hau bo u. 

return, t?., bo u. 

rice, n.y saung. 

rough, adj.f ahan. 

run, r., son u. N. cbo-n^. 

road, alom. N. lam (Burm.). 

roar, r., m^ng u. 

round, adj.^ a-lum. N. pu lu, 

s. 

salt, zi, slii. N. tsi. 

sand, n., sonai. 

sap, n.y btSn 6r htin baung. 

see, v.f mbu u. 

sell, 2 ^., ye u. 

serpent, n., b*po. 

seven, nwn. adj,^ she. N. sli^. 

sever, kbon u. 

shallow, adj„ aplo. 


shampoo, t;., du$t u. 
shine, (as the sun) sauk u. 

— , the moon or stars) wa u. 

short, adj , so i. N. tw^. 

sick, adj.y gang nu Qit. not well). 

silent he, hbau ei ti. N, mh6. 

silver, w., beam. 

sister, (elder) asi. 

six, num. adj.^ sop. N. sauk. 

skin, wum, mawum. N. wun. 

sky, sme. N. ban mbi. 

sleep, V., ik u. N- ip. 

small, adj.f amlck, aso. N. na-d. 

snake, bpo. N, pbol. 

snatch, v., hot u, 

sole (of foot), makho pom, 

son, ?i., aso. 

song, n,y si^chan. 

sour, adj.j ahto. N. to. 

sow,wo^’ mi. 

speak, v.f hau u. N. Iia-wc. 

spear, sauk chi. 

spider, akii. 

spine, n.f maiding yo. 

spirits, n.y alak haung. 

star, n., oshe. N. aa-shd, 

steer, v., pei u. 

stone, alum. N. lun (Burm.). 

storm, n.y kli gan. 

straight, adJ., apiaung or apiura, B. 

strike, deng u. N. mo-ld. 

stupid, adj.y doam. 

suitable, adj., hpa (not used singly); 

don ey u ; ashang ey u, 
sun, n,y kahni. N. ko-nhi. 
superior, adj.y tau. 
superlative affix, veiy, much, hfik. 
sweat, v,y ^kloA; so^it u.. 
sweet, adj,y tui. N. tu i. 

T. 

tail, n,f hdmd. 
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talk, V., hau u«. 

tall, odj.y ^hiving. N. Ihun. 
tattoo, v.f amhaung shuau u. , 
ten, ttum. odQ.y ha. N. ha. 
that, ^rort., to, t5ni. N. oni. 
then, ado.y to-klioi, N. ni-kho-a, 

{vide now). 

there, ado.y to a j s^wa ; sobra, N. 
tsd-u. 

they, pron.y nahoi (dual); a^'atti 
(pliir), N. ni-di or ni-ii. 
thigh, ». ni?ipe. 
thick, adj.y ^slio. 
thin, adj , a.iibon. N. pain, 
think, V., uat iiau^ u. 
thirsty to be, ha or hei u. Thirst, 
n.y N., tu i lau-a-dud. 
thirty, num, adj.y htum gip. N. tun 

gip- 

thou, naun. N. nang. 

thine, naun ku. N. uang ko 

tliree, adJ.yhiuxn. N. htum. 

this, pron., ni. N. ni, Northern 
Khyeng, for * he \ pron. 

■ much, ni liio. 
tliorn, n.y aiding, 
throat, n.y mahlOk kho. 
throw, v.y wo u, 
thumb, n.y makuht nii. 
tie, V., khuan u. 
tiger, n.y ^ikid. N. kyi. 
tight, adj.y ante&t. 
time, n.y kho&. 
to, post, pos.y a. N. a. 
to-day, n.y t^nhup. N. tun-ap. N, 
ko-nup == day. 

to-morrow, hot a. N. nhat-a. 
tobaeco,makhu. 
tooj m^kho nii (great); nnikbo zo 
(little). ^ 

tooth, n.f m^ho. K. ka.han^ 
tree, n., htSn or htin. Xo. thin. 


try, v.f Bok (not used singly). - 
true to be, p., shi (substantive verb), 
twenty, num. adj., goi. N. kur. 
two, ». adj.y hni. N. pan-nhl. 

u. 

under, post, pos , ako, ago. 
understand, tr, yauk*si/e u. X. ne. 
untie, V., shu&p u. 

V. 

vein, ahti klong. 
village, n,, nam. N. nim. 
virgin, n., hon nii. 

w. 

wane, v.. (as tho moon) luan u. 
wash, v.y pio, pio pii^ u. 
watch, t>., nguap u. 
water, n,, tui. N. tui. 
wax, n , khoi kap ; p., ht^ u. 
weave, v., tou tau^: u. 
we, j)rofi , kie hni (dual) ; kie me 
{j)Iur.). N. kiu ni. 
wccp v.y ka^ u. X. akip. 
well, n., tui kium. 
well, to be, kang u. 
wet, adj., aso. 

what, pron., baung; pi. N. l-nihim. 
when, baung khoil ; pi kho&. X. 
f-kho-a. 

where, adv., baan. N. i-ni-im. 
whet, p., to u ; asi^n ha to u, to wjiet 
a kuiie. 

which, pron., baung ; pi. X. i-ni-a* 
ka. 

white, adj., abok. X. buk. 
who, pron., ani. N. u-ll-am, 
whole, vtdj., kho kho \ zei 
. wide, adj., ayau. 

widow, M., hue nii. 
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widower, n., hne 1 ) 0 . 
wife, n.', p^ya. 


wind, n., kli. 

wiuk, V., ^ni/i; che peA: u. 
wipe, v.y ho u. 
wish, v.f woi u. 

with, post, pos.y ung. N. yung. 
within, duk a. N. du-g 

md. 

womaB, n,y hnato. 
wood, n.y hten sho. 
word, n., pau. 
work, n.y ^sei. 
wrist, n.y maku^^piam. 


Y. 

yam, n.y aha. N. ba-hi. 

yawn, v.y han u. 

yellow, adj.y aoi. 

y^ypron.y naun hni (dual) ; naun me 
(plur.). N. nang-ni. 

yes, d ; d 6 j shi ba. N. a-hi. [Oow- 
pare hi, v.y to ask.] 

yesterday, n., yand a, N. yam-tu. 

yet, conj,y hon. 

youj^ron., naun hni, nahoi (dual) j 
naun me, nahio (plural). 

young, adj. amldk ; (iso. 

youth, n.y khlaung zo ; son bi&n. 


On a Coin of Kunanda from Karndl.—By Ba'bu Ra'jendeala'la Mitba. 

(With a woodcut.) 

The mintage of which the woodcut at the end of this article is a re¬ 
presentation is well known to Indian numismatists. It has been noticed 
by Prinsep, Wilson, Cunningham, and others; and in a learned essay in tlie 
first ‘Bolume of the New Series of the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal (pp. 
447 ff.), Mr. Tlioraas has described it at great length and in full detail. 
There are, however, a few points in connexion with it which the uncommonly 
'fine specimen presented to the Society by the Rev. M. M. Oarleton of Karual' 
enables me to explain with some confidence. 

In all essential particulars, Mr. Carleton’s specimen is identically the 
same as the British Museum one figured by Mr. Thomas. It has on the 
obverse the curiously-autlered deer, the lady with a lotus, the square mono- 
gram, end the Western Cave character legend, so graphically described by Mr. 
Thomas, and all the Buddhist symbols, and the Bactrian or Ariano-F&li 
legend, noticed by him on the reverse of the British Museum specimen. The 
size is exactly the same, and the configuration of the symbols is identical, 
except of the rectangular monogram, the cross line in the middle of which is 
very faint and scarcely visible. The style of some of the old Sanskrit charac¬ 
ters in which the Pdli legend is given, is, however, different, and it proves the 
coin before me to have been struck from a different di^ from what was used for 
the British Museum specimen. Owing to its better state of preservation, its 
weighty too, is greater, being 34T grains again^ 29 grains of the other. 
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The differences in the letters of the obverse legend are not numerous, 
but they are well*marked and unmistakable. The first letter in the British 
Museum specimen is shaped somewhat like an English s, whereas in the speci¬ 
men before me it is clearly like the English j ; it is, however, in either case 
intended to stand for the Sanskrit ^ = r. The second letter in the former 
specimen, is a compound of j and n followed by a visarga, the Sanskrit n: =s 
jnah,—the j taking the full depth of the line with the visarga after it, and the 
n hanging down below it. In the latter the n occupies the place of thej in the 
body of the line, and the j, if it ever existed, must have stood above the line, 
and is lost by the want of space in the margin. The visarga occurs after the 5 . 
In the former case the word lias to be read r6jnah^ the genitive singular of 
rdjan —‘of a king*, and in the latter, if the assumption of a j over the n be 
not admitted, ranah the type of the modern rd 7 *£f, ‘ a king*. The name 
which follows being in the genitive, the epitliet sliould also be in tiie same 
case, and so I have no doubt that when the mai^in of the coin was perfect, 
tliere was a j over the line just above tlie n, and the word was raJnaH^ the 
genitive of rajan, as in Mr. Thomas’s specimen. 

In tlie second word, the nasal mark {anusvara) after the n is absent in 
the British Museum specimen as figured by Mr. Thomas, but it is distinct 
in Mr. Carleton's coin. 

Tlie first balf of the third word is identical in both, but the second half 
in the specimen before me is clearly hhatisa^ and not hhatasa as shown in 
Mr. Thomas’s figure, nor hhrataaa as it has been read by that gentleman. 

In the last word maharajasay the r is formed of a perpendicular stroke 
like an I, and not a stroke with a curled tail like J, as in the first word 
and in the British Museum specimen. The wf = j is also slightly different, 
being more like the Greek ^ than the English £, as in the latter. 

Adverting to the reading of the second word, Mr. Thomas says : “ The 
monarch’s name on tliis series of coins has hitherto, by common consent, 
been transcribed as Kunanda, and tested by the moi’e strict laws of its own 
system of Palaeography, the initial compound, in Indian Pali, would prefer¬ 
entially represent the letters ku. There can be little doubt, the true normal 
form of the short u (L), which can be traced downwards in its consistent 
modifications in most of the Western Inscriptions, though the progressive 
Gangetic mutations completely reversed the lower stroke of their u (^). 
The question of the correct reading of the designation has, however, been 
definitively set at rest by the Bactrian counterpart legends on the better 
preserved specimens of the coinage, where the initial combination figures 
as kty a transliteration which any more close and critical examination of 
the rest of the Indian Pali legend would, of itself, have suggested, in the 
parallel use of the same subjunct in hkrata'"* 

• Journal, R. As, Soc., N. S., I., p. 476. 
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This argument, however, is not conclusive, as Mr. Carleton’e coin is 
as well jireserved as any I have seen of so old a date as three hundred and 
twenty-five to three hundred and forty years before Christ, every letter being 
perfectly distinct and as sharj) as when first issued from the mint, and in it 
the lower limb of the Baetrian k of the reverse is perfectly straight and 
blunt, showing not the smallest trace of a spur or curl to the right. And 
even with the curl, the indication is not so decisive as co\il(l be wished, for 
a very slight bend in the foot often occurs in this class of writing without 
meaning any consonantal or vowel affix. It is the rt'sult of hasty writing, 
in which the pen is not taken off the paper before it has already produced 
a tail. It was this tail which changed the original Indian successively 
into ^ ^ ^ Ariano-Pali character several instances may be 

easily cited in ancient inscrii>tions, where the lower limb, although ordinarily 
straight, has sometimes been curled or spurred. 'J'hus the ch, ordinarily 
written 'S sometimes provided with a spur, thus J.* The spur is again 
usedi^r u, as in 2^, which Professor Dowson takes for and also for 
y, as ill which the same gentleman takes for Adverting to this 

curl in the Bahfiwalpur inscription, he hirther sa}'s : “ It prove-^, however, 
that the curl of the foot of a consonant indicates that consonant to ho 
doubled, and not to be always, as hitherto supposed, a consonant combined 
with r. From the frequent combination of r with other consonants in 
Sanskrit, this twist of the bottom of a letter represents the letter more 
frequently than any other; but as we here find the s curled round to 
represent the sy of the Sanskrit genitive, there can be no doubt it represents 
the doubled consonant—that doubled consonant lacing here the equivalent 
of sy. In most other instances, as in Achayya for Acharya, it is-the equival¬ 
ent of r combined with another consonant. This substitution of doubled for 
compound consonants brings the language into* much closer relation with 
the PaliJ.’^ It sliould be remarked, however, that this inference, ingenions 
as it is, is redundant; for the language of the inscription being the old Pali of 
the Kapurdigiri monument, the genitive should require no y after s, and tlie 
curl may pass for an ornament or a variant form as in the case of ch noticed 
by him, and referred to above. 

E])igraphic evidence being thus far unsatisfactory and inconclusive, 
though from the more frequent occurrence of the spur to the right for r in 
the Bactrian Mr. Thomas’s reading is the most consistent, it is necessary to 
turn our attention next to the etymology of the word, not with any great 
hope of a decisive result, for tlie ductility and plasticity of the Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage are quite against such an expectation, but only to see on which side 

* Journal, R. As. Soc., XX., plate IV. 

t I»oc. cit. 

t Ibid., N. a, IV., p. 601. 
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the balance of evidence inclines most. The aptote noun ha in Sanskrit and 
its affiliated languages is a particle of depreciation, implying ‘ low**, ‘ vile’, 
* bad', ‘ wrong’, &c.,* and it might at first sight appear improbable that it 
should be used as a prefix to a royal name ; but, seeing that in India such 
depreciatory particles are deliberately adopted by Hindu parents to avert 
evils and for other causes, the objection may be set aside as of no weight. 
Tinkori^ tlirce cowri shells,” I*anchko7'i “ live eowri shells,” Siitkori “ seven 
cowri shells,” Kakori^ “ nine cowri shells,” and similar other terms, all 


meaning ‘ worthless’, arc extensively used as proper names, in order that no 
evil eye may rest on the children to whom they are assigned, and the 
cluldren may be allowed to thrive without exciting envy, malice, or jealousy. 
Bhuio “ blacky,” Khonrti^ “ lame,” Nulo “ weak-liandcd”, and the like,t are 
also of frequent occurrence as proi)er names. An accident or misfortune 
liappening on the day of a babe’s birth is also often memorialized by assign¬ 
ing a bad name to the newcomer, and such nicknames, like any other 
mud, stick, and canuot be shaken off. ^gaiu, the horoscope of a babe 
might indicate that he would in after life be evilly disposed, and this 
may likeAvise iniluence the choice of a name for him. And any of these facts 
may easily be assumed to account for the use of an offensive prefix like ku in 
the name in question. 

Ko assumption of the kind, however, is necessary in the present case. 
As a common noun ku means * the earth’, and joined to nmda^ it would mean 
the “ earth’s delight”, a very apj)ropriate name for a lad, whether a pnnee 
or otherwise. No fond mother could wish for a better namiJ for her young 
hopeful. 

If wo take the first syllable of tlie name to be h'a, we must look for its 
root in kri, which mcar)s, ‘ to do,’ ‘ to make,’ ‘ to perform any action,’ or 
‘ to hurt,’ * to injure’ or to * kill'. Added to vanda it would mean the j^romo- 
ter, or destroyer, of delight, and the former would un(|ucstionably make a 
very appropriate proper name, llutifwe accept krl to be the root, its 
participial foj'in sliould follow the word naadaf and not precede it. Mr, 
Thomas says that the late Dr. GoUUtuekcr was of opinion “ that the Ara, 
in combination with Kanda, may possibly stand for IS kri^ “.a million”, 
or some vague number corresponding with Maliapadma (100,000 millions), 
under the supposition that the latter designation was applied to qne of the 
Nanda family, in its numerical sense, as a fabulous total, and not in the 
more usually received meaning of ” a large lotus.”{ 

The learned doctor was doubtless a,, very conscientious worker and a 


• ^ I P&nini. 

t When a person gets too many female children, the last not unfroquently gets the 
name of At'fKi “ no more”, to express the satiety of the parents. 

X Journal, B. As. Soo., N. S., I., p. 476. 
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thorough Bcholar, and he may have somewhere found authority for the 
above, *but I have not been able to find in any dictionary the word hr% 
with the meaning of * a million’, and my friends among the Profe-ssora of the 
Sanskrit ^College of Calcutta have albo failed to find out any authority for 
such a meaning Profesboi Mahcb'achandia Nyayaiatna authoiibes me to 
say theie it> no such meaning. 

Kra 18 sometimes used in compounds as an onomatopoetic term for a 
clicking sound, as in krakacha foi ‘ a saw*, but it is ot no value m the explana¬ 
tion of the word undei notice. The root kri = “ to buy” with the athx 

W would make kra “ a pui chaser”, and it added to nanda would mean “ the 
delighter of bujero*’, but such a term foi a royal pioper name is as unlikely 
as possible. Thus then, on the one hand, pUieographic evidence is not 
positively m favour of the reading kra^ etymology, on the other, is all 
but decidedly against it, and, seeing that in the Gieck and Poj''Un tian- 
scnptions of the name, as quoted by Mr Thomas, the i has been dispensed 
with, I am di&posed to think that the balance of evidence is in favoui of the 
old reading 

The hibt half of the thud word is identically the same in tlie Pali 
legend ot Mi. Thomas’s figuie and Mi Carletun’s com, and can be read only 
9L'i ama^ha The Bactiian vcision of the latter has aUo the same leading. 
In the Bactiian veiMon ot the foimei there is, however, a spin under the in, 
which must be uad, and las been vciy couectly lead by Mr Thomas as the 
equivalent to o, and not ot i, as he takes the spui to be in tlie first syllable 
of the second woid It is well known that in the Pah, as in the modem 
Kuthnvdl, the vowel maiks were very much neglected (in the very coin 
befoie us i&jnah is written rajnahj and and there is 

no reason when the maik is given in one place why we should not supply 
it where it has been diopped The leading tbereioie ma} be accepted un¬ 
questionably as amogha, mcamiig- “ unfailing” or “ unflinching”. The first 
letter ot the second half of the thud woid is 5ka in both the legends of Mr 
Carleton’s com and in the Pah legend of Mr Thomas’s figure T he foot of 
the letter is perfectly stiaight, and there is not the slightest indication of 
any spur below it, nor sufficiently marked at the right end of the middle 
stroke to betaken into account. But in the Bactiian version of the latter 
there is a barely pei^ptiblo tendency to a curl which as in the case of the 
first syllable of the second word Mr. Thomas takes to be an r. The next 
two syllables are unquestionably and unmistakeably ft and sa m both the 
legends oi Mr. Carleton’s com and in theBactrian version of Mr. Thomas’s 
figuie, but fa and sa in the Pah version of the latter. Now, as superfluous 
addition of vowelmarks is not a peculiarity of the Pah, though omissions 
an, it must follow that the correct reading of the word is ikafua or bhra- 

and not bhrafasa. 
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The question then arises what does hhatisa or hhratita mean ? and the 
reply has already been given by Prinsep, Wilson, Cunningham, and Thomas, 
that it is equivalent to hhratoia ** of a brother’’. But, notwithstanding the 
most profound veneration for the unanimous opinion of such high author!* 
ties, I cannot divest myself of a doubt as to its accuracy. The word hUr&td 
comes from the Sanskrit crude noun hhr&txi, and is analogous to fiid frona 
“ father,” mata from mother,” ivaia from %vaixi% “ sister”, and 

other words ending with the vowel ri in the crude form. Now, in all the 
European languages of Aryan origin the dual xi of the Sanskrit is repre¬ 
sented by flr, not i or ri. Thus, 'pitri becomes nar-qp in Greek, pater in Latin, 
fator in Old High German,in Anglo-Saxon, and fader^ fadar^ 'codery 
father y <fec., in others. In Persian it is pidar. Mdtxiy in the same way, be¬ 
comes, Greek fiqrqp, Latin mater. Old English moder, Anglo-Saxon modor, 
Danish and Swedish moder, and muotar, muatar, muter, mutter, &c., in other 
languages. In Persian it is madar, Svasri also becomes suster, euetre, 
eostre, sweoate'i', sweeter, sivyster, swistar, soror, sister, &e., always changing 
the Sanskrit ri into ar, er or or, never into i or ri. In the Indian vernaculars 
Xi when final cliauges mto d, in the plural ar,* and this was also the 
case in the Ariano-Pali, the Ceylonese Pali, and the Prakrits., These in¬ 
stances would fully justify the inference that hhrdtxi should change in 
the same way; and, as a matter of fact, we have for its counterparts in 
the Greek f^parwp, Latin frater, French frere, Anglo-Saxon hrodhor, 
Old High German English brother, &c., &c., the change every¬ 

where being analogous to wbat takes place in pitxi, mdtxi, and svasxi. In 
Pali and Prakrit it becomes hhdtd. In the Taxila inscription line 4, we have 
hhratara in the plural,f in the Peshaw'ar Vase hhraterhi, plural, J and on the 
Wai’dak Vase hhrdtd as read by me, and hhadar as read by Professor Dowson,§ 
everywhere the xi changing into ar or d, but nowhere into i. And as the 
coin legend is written* in the same language in which the inscriptions are re¬ 
corded, I venture to think that the assumption of the word in the coin 
{bhrati or hJuiti) being a Pali form of hhrdtri quite inadmissible. There is 
not a tittle of evidence to support it. 

Extraneous evidence on the subject is also against the assumption. I 
believe it is not usual with kings to pride themselves upon their being a 
brother to'Bome one. In India the idea is particularlji repugnant. An old 
Sanskrit adage says, ” He is great who is known by his own name ; he is 
80 and BO who is known by the name of his father; he is vile who is known 

* The Hindi mdi/i may at first sight appear an exception, hot in reality it ia not 
so, tiie final i in it being an honorific affix, and not the remnant of the Sanskrit pi. 
jOhdyi in Bengali and Hindi are exceptions. 

t Jotimal, E. As. Soc., XX., p. 223. 

X Ibid., p. 241. 

( Ibid., p. 261. 
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by t)ie name of liis mother ; he is the lowest of the low who is known by 
the name of his fathor-iii-law^’,* and the action of men has everywhere iu 
this country been regulated by this maxim. A brother holds a lower grade 
than a mother, and he who should wisli to be known in his coins by the 
name of his brother, must havo been lower than the vile being who is known 
by the name of lus mother. Doubtless when a brother exercises paramount 
power, his name cannot be avoided, and Mr. Thomas very correctly argues 
that the fact of the Nanda brothers Laving ruled jointly may justify the 
assumption of Amogha having been the eldest brother, and Ins name had 
therefore to be used. This, however, would pre-suppose that the name of 
the ekles*t brother was well known, which is not the ease. Tlie Puraoas 
and the jMaitau’anso give only three names, viz., Suimilya, !Mahapadma 
Nandu, and Dliana Namla. In a mediicval parapliriise, by Aiiant‘ikavi, 
of the MiidraraJcahaita, t)ie nine brothers are thus named : Udagradhanva, 
Tikshnadlianva, Vikatadhanva, Utkatadhanva, Prakatadlianva, Sankata- 
dhanvii, VUliainadhanva, Sikliar.idhaiiva, and Pialvharjulhanvu.f The.«o 
names are evidently’ laneiful, and cannot be relied upon. Anyhow no 
ancient or mediaeval work nn*ntions Amogha, Q.\\tX the ahsiimption Amogha 
being a j>roper imnie is founded soltdy upon the strength of the supposed 
meaning of the word hhratara ‘ a brother’, with which it is compounded in the 
coin legend, ainl that being untenable, the assumption must full to the ground, 
I have already pointed out that amogha as a common noun means * untlin- 
chiiig’ or ‘unfailing’. Now, the most appropriate words that can be joined 
with it are valour, protection, and faith. Tbc fii'>t, however, has no Sanskrit 
equivalent which cun be reproented by hlirutiaa or bhatisa, so it may be at once 
set aside. Wiri “ to protect” becomes hiuttiri “ protector” in the crude form, 
and hftartd in the nominative singular. In the Pali its counterpart would 
be hhattd^r hhatd, (iu the modern Bengali it is hhdtdr for ‘ a husband’), and 
had the reading been hhatasa or hhratnm, the compound term of the coin 
could have been taken for an ‘‘ unfailing protector”, but tlie mark of the i 
over the t will not admit of this interpretation. The last word ‘ faith* is 
represented in Sanskrit by hhakti^ which iu Ceylonese Pali becomes hhattii 
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• 

I know not what it was in tho Ariauo-rali, hut, sochig that one of a doubled 
ccmsoiiant is frequently elided in modern vernaculars, I am disposed to 
tliink that such was also tlio case in ancient times in the Ariano-Pali, If this 
bo admissible, tho amof/lia-hhud of the coin may be accepted to mean he 
of unilincliiiif^ faith”. Such iiu opiiliet for a piirson who has been careful 
enough to doliueato half-a-dozen different symbols of l)is rcliffion on his 
coins, would by no means he inappropriate or questionable, and I have no 
hesitation in adoptiiij; it as the ri^dit one. AVe have hero only an ancient ver¬ 
sion of the “ Ghaziuddin” of tlic Pathan coins of India, and tho “ Defender of 
the Faith” of tho modern Fnp:ii>li currency. 

According to these jvuiarks tiie legend and its translation would stand 
thus— 

Legiuid — ]{{[jnah Knnmtdiusa nmofiaddia/isa waJiardjasa, 

TranslatiuJi—Of the great king, king Ivunanda, of unilinching faith. 



Mr. Thomas identifies the sovereign named in tlie coin with the Xan- 
drames of the Greek writers and the Xandas of the Puranas, and this would 
carry the age of tlio coin to ?.omu rears before ol7 P. C., when Chandragup- 
ta wrested the sovereignty ui Magatllia I'rom the Xandas, Tliere are several 
weak links in the chain of rea'iouing by which Jlr. Thomas establishes this 
identity, hut on the whole it is very plausible, and I am nut in a position 
now to huggesl anytliing better. 

P. S. Since writing the above I have learnt that in the Puraa'ara 
SdTiliitOy luinijula is used as the name of a trib<‘, ami Kaunhuh that of its 
country. 
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I.— On TUJi Ceylon Giiammaui.vn Sanoiiaiiakchita Theha and irrs 

TuEATISE on llUETOniC. 

it wns tlio practice amongst members of the early Buddhist church 
wlieii ciiturinq; the priesthood to discard their patronymic, and to adopt a 
priestly title, under which it was not always easy to recognize tlieir identity'. 
Tims it was with the subject of the present sketch, of wliom nothing was 
known, except tliat he was the author of Vultoihiya. Another of his works, 
however, {Samhandhacinlit) recently procured, has a postscript which explains 
that Siihgharakkhita Thera, the ‘Protected of the Congregation’, was 
Moggallana, the learned Pali Grammarian and Lexicographer, who 
nourished in Ceylon towards the close of tlie twelfth century, and that 
lit! was also known as Medhankara of Udumbaragiri, the glomerous fig- 
tree hill. Moreover, it appears elsewhere, that ho was the disciple of 
the distinguished Sariputta, who adopted the title Sila Thera. Moggallana 
appears to have carried his literary activity with him into the cloister ; for 
under his priestly title of Sahgharakkhita ho wrote the following treatises, 
of which the two lii'st are in verse— 

1. SulodhdlaTilcaray ‘ Easy Rhetoric.* 

2. Vuttodayay ‘Exposition of Metre.’ 

3. Khudd^ikhhd Tikd^ a gloss in prose on Bharamasiri's Khuddd- 
siklchd, ‘ Minor duties’ (incumbent on a priest). 

L 
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4. Samhandliacintd^ * Reflections on Relation* (of cases) ; a small 
work containing metrical maxims on construction, interspersed with com¬ 
ments and illustrations in prose. 

An analysis of the first of these is hero offered to the notice of the 
reader. The text which follows, has been prepared from two Pali MSS. in 
the Burmese character, in the writer’s possession. One—a Mandalay copy— 
was procui’ed at Maulmain ; the other—^the more perfect of the two—came 
from Rangoon. The work is written on eleven palmleaves twenty inches 
long, with nine lines to the leaf. 

Notices of Yuttodayay and Samhandhacbitiiy it is hoped, will follow 
shortly, but as KhiMasikkltd Tikd is not included in tlie series, the author’s 
Introduction to it, and the postscript are here subjoined. 

Introduction. 

1. Tilokatilakaip vande saddhammamatanlmmitani 
samsurukkathasampatti jinam janamanorammaip. 

2. Sariputtani maliasami ’nekasativisiradaiii 
mahagunaip mabapuniiain namo me sirasi guruip. 

3. IChuddasikkhaya tika ya puratana samirita 

na taya sakka sakkaccam attho sabbattha uatave, 

4. tato ’nekagunaiiayo maujusaratanau hva 
Suinaugalo ’ssa namcna tena paniiavata suta, 

5. ajjhosito yatindena sadarannauivasina 
suvinicchayam etissa karissain’ atthovannaiiaip. 

^ostscr'qit. 

yen* antatantarataiiakaramanthanena 
maiithacaloUasitauaiiavai’Cua laddha 
* sara mata* ti sukkhita sukbayanti c’aiine 
te mo jayanti guravo guravo gunelii 
“ paratthasam padauato i)auhena.dliigaten* abam 
‘‘ paratthasam padauako bhavoyyujp jatijatiyam.’* 
sisso aha. 

parainappicchatanekasantoa opasamesinani 
sucisallckhavuttiuaip sadarahuanivasinani; 
sasanujjotakarinam averattam upagataip 
Vdumbaragiri khyata yatanam. yatipungavairi; 

‘ Medhankaro’ iti khyataip uamadheyyani tapodhanaip 
theraip dhiradaydmcdlxaiiithanain sadlmpujitajp: 
nissaya piyaip piyan taip mittam kalyanam attano 
sodhetum sasanaip satthu parakkamam akasi yo j 
eusaddasiddhi yo yoyanicckayam sabhivattrUtam 
akd Sahodhdlankdram Vuttodayam andkulam,^ 
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SangharaUkhittanamena mabatherena dhimata 
nivasiibhutenanekagunanain ’ppicchatadinai^i; 
teiiayai|i raeita sidlm sasanodayakarina 
Khuddasikkhaya (ikayaip. SimiaDgalapasidini. 

The couplet in italics commencing “ ” tlms appears ill 

ilie postscript to SamhanilhaGinta : 

yoganiccbam MoggalUnam yiim gandham Kal)l)ivaiH)itarp 

SubodlullaiiKuram Vuttodayaiii sattliam anakulaip. 

In other respects the postscripts are nearly the same. 

Analysis. 

Suhodha'lanka'ra, or * Easy lllietoric*, is a metrical treatise of 370 
verses, divided into live chapters which treat of the following subjects, 
iiiimely : — 

1. Faults in Composition. 

2. Their avoidance. 

3. Merits, or Verbal Ornaments. 

4. lllietorical Figures, or Ornaments of the Sense. 

5. Flavour. 

These subjoets will be found discussed .at some length in the seventh, 
eighth, tentli, atid third chapters of the Sanskrit work on Rhetorical Com- 
po?.ilion, the Siihifi/a-Darpana or ‘ Mirror of Composition’, by Vis'wanatha 
Xaviraja —circa DLii or 10th century. 

CllAFfEES I AND II. 

The r.ili treatise in common with the Sanskrit one opens with an In¬ 
vocation to tbc goddess of Speech thus :— 

May Vani the beautiful, born in the lotus womb of the mouth of the 
Chief of Sages, the refuge of mortals, irradiate my mind, v. 1. 

The object of the work is then declared :— 

Although there are excellent aneient treatises on Rhetoric by Ra.ma- 
samma and others, yet they arc not ada[)ted for the Magadlia people, v. 2. 

It is, therefore, hoped the present attempt at a suitable Rhetoric may 
be acceptable to tbein, v. 3. ^ 

The author then states that he has not consulted tlie works of 
writers on the minor poems {kabba), nor the drama (iidtakaj, as the^’^ are 
not esteemed, v. 0. That a combination of words and meanings faultless 
with (merits or verbal ornaineiits) is composition (Ixindha)^ which is three¬ 
fold, being metrical {pffjja) ; in prose (y^yya) ; and in a mixture of both, 
V. 8. It is further divided into continuous composition (nihandha), and 
non-continuous composition {anibandha)^ each of which is pleasing if em¬ 
bellished with ornament, v. 9. Verbal Ornament {Chap, 3) and Ornament 
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of the Sense {Chap. 4), constituting the two divisions of Rhetoric, are both 
held to be composition {handha), v. 13. Faulty composition, even when 
combined witli Verbal Ornament, is not esteemed, v. 14. Faultless com¬ 
position with Verbal Ornament is admired even without Ornaments of the 
Sense, v. 16. 

After these prefatory remarks, the autlior proceeds to enumerate and 
explain the several Rhetorical Faults {Chap, 1) ; and to show how they 
should be avoided (O/iwp. 2). 

The divisions of Faults {dosa) are hold to be threefold : they occur (o) in 
a word, (i) in a sentence, and (c) in the sense of a sentence. 

(a.) Faulty words are such as suggest an idea, which is 

1. Repugnant (viruddhatthantara), as when a word is employed 
which suggests a meaning ditferent from what is intended ; as for example 
‘ visado’, wliich suggests yielding poison^ when shedding icater is the mean¬ 
ing intended, v, 22. The fault is avoided when the context sufliciently sots 
forth the intended meaning, v. 71, 72. 

2. Extravagant (adhyattha)y as when an exaggerated epithet is aj>- 
plied to an object which has to be particularized ; as ‘ ohhasitasesadiso’ to 
* khajjoto’, V. 23. The fault is avoided in the following—‘ if men lacking 
virtue fail to obtain respect, will the lack-lustre tirefiy illume every spot ? v. 73. 

3. Inconsistent (kilittha)^ as wlieii from the use of radicals, aflixes 

and the like, comprehension of the meaning is difficult, as ‘ pi ’ in ‘ piya’, v. 
24. The fault, however, is avoided if the root is introduced into on enig¬ 
matical fjuery, as ‘from what enil)race indeed will a lover not embrace hap¬ 
piness ‘t v. 74. i^ny word of far-fetclied meaning employed in the varieties 
of Rhyme or Enigma (paAe/fc), is included in this fault, v. 25. 

That euphonic combination of twin words formed of acknowledged words, 
combined with the merit ‘ Pleasing Style’, is termed Rljyine, v, 26. Ithyrne 
formed by a rei)etition of syllables is threefold :— (a) non-se]>arated (atya- 
peta) ; (h) separated (vyapela) ; and (c) hotli sorts combined : these divisions 
jiiay appear either in the beginning, middle, or end of a C|uarter verso 
(pdda)f v. 27. Verses 28 to 31 illustrate ‘non-separate* Rhyme at the 
commencement of quarter vei-ses (avyapetapadddiyamaha). From these 
exanaples, the ‘ separate’ sort may easily be inferred, v, 32. Of the last 
named kind there are many varieties, containing combinations, both simple 
and complex, v. 33. Rut as ‘ Rhyme’ and ‘ Enigma' are not altogether 
pleasing, they are not dwelt upon here, v. 34. 

4. Contradictory, {virodhi) wliicli is sixfold, in respect to :_ 

1. Place (desaw'odhidosa), 

2. Time (Jcdlavirodki). 

3. Mechanical art {haldvirodhiJ, 

4. Nature (lokavirodhi). 
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5. Propriety (n&yaoirodM). 

6. The sacred books (agamavirodhi)^ vv. 35, 70 to 81. 

6. Inferred {neyya), Tlic use of the word ‘ dhavala* whiter in the 

example, leads to the inference, that the whiteness at night spoken of, arose 
from the moon, v. 36. This fault is universally condemned by poets, as 
the omission of an exponent word renders the meaning obscure, v. 37. The 
fault is avoided by the employment of words, which convey their meaning 
immediately, as in the examples given in vv. 82,83, which also exemplify 
the ‘Lucid Style’, v. 148. 

6. Dependent on an epithet (vises andpekklia)^ as in tlie example ‘ he 
beholds him attentively with eyes’, v. 38, where ‘ caklchuna’ is unqualified. 
The fault is removed by adding ‘ kodhapatalabbuteua’, red with anger. 
(Comp, v, 304.) 

7. Detective in meaning (ktnaltha)j as when an unequal and dis¬ 
paraging comj)arisun is made ; as ‘the dim-firefly sun is rising’, v. 39. Tiie 
iault is avoided by the use of the emj)hatic particle ‘ api’ even^ as in the 
following ‘ A wise man destroys the effect of even the smallest demerit; 
The sun possesses the light even of the dimly lustrous firefly’, v, 85. 

8. Unmeaning (anallhaj^ as when an unmeaning expletive, such as 
‘ pi’here,is inserted merely to complete the verse, v. 40; verse 86 shows 
how the fault may be avoided. 

(h.) Faulty sentences are such as are 

1. Tautological (eJeattha). 'riie repetition may be (rt) of a word, 
as ‘ varido v^irido’ possessing the same sound, though different in meaning, 
v. 41 ; or {h) of the sense, as ‘pasadeti and pasanno’ having the same sense, 
but diiferent in sound, v. 42. If it is desired to express fear, anger, or 
praise, repetition ceases to be a fault, v. 88. 

2. Jlegardless of usage (^hlufggariti)^ as when the diction is broken, 
V. 43. In the example given, ‘ pakati’ has no interrogative pronoun 
connected with it, as ‘ paniiu and guno’ have. Tl^ fault is corrected in 
verse 89. 

3. Confused {vgakiima —), as when confusion arises from a loose 
disorderly arrangement of words as ‘ those people * * adore Sugata, the 
constant friend of evildoers’, v. 45. The opposite of this is a firm and 
compact style, as ‘ the eyes (of a Jina) are like blue lotuses, his lip beautiful 
as the Handhuka flower ; his nose like a golden hook, therefore this Jina is 
as one who looks kindly on every one^(Piyadassana). v. 91. 

4. Rustic {gamma)y as when a word denoting speciality is want¬ 
ing in a sentence, as—‘ Oh maiden ! loving me, why not love me now’, v. 46; 
or when, from the association of the words, the sense is obscure as ‘ which 
your lover ?*, v. 47. Brilliancy of language, though coarse, from the 
pleasure it imparts, is not considered rustic speech ; as ‘ Oh kind (husband) ! 
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this rough amorous outcast is ill-ti'oating me, why dost thou so com¬ 
placently regard me involved in such a misfortune ?’ v. 93. 

5. Defective as regards verse-division {^atihina). Verse-division as 
laid down in Prosody, and indicated in the text (verses 40 to 54), is called 
^ yatV ; and the verse that is defective in regard to such division, is said to 
exhibit the fault called yatihinadosa, v. 48. Verse-division occurs at the 
end of every quaHer-verse {jpadn) ; and particularly at the end of the 
hemistich {vuttaddha) ; sometimes it bisects a word as ‘ camikara\ but if 
otherwise, as when it occurs betw'cen the second and third syllables of * aih- 
cati\ it is irregular, vv. 49, 50. If the rules for the euphonic junction 
of linal and initial letters {S'audhi') require the elision of a case, or tense- 
termination (vibhatli)y the vowel resulting from the coalition is tlie final 
letter of the first part of the comhiiiation, as sahho\pama : if elision is not 
required, or there is a letter such as ‘y’ substituted, the case, or tense ter¬ 
mination, with the vowel resulting from tlie coalition, forms the initial 
se llable of the second part of the combination ; as for example in 
saopaitidy ^ vanda|niyan antamatiip.’, v. 53, 54. Vei*se-division is irre¬ 
gular when it separates * ca’ and such like particles from the sentonces to 
which they belong, and * i)(i\ and such like prepositious, from the words to 
which they are prefixed, v. 54 and 55. 

G. Disjoined {kamaccuta), as when the proper succession of objects 
is disregarded, as ‘ khettam, gainam, desani’, v. 5G. For the proper order 


sec v. 95. 

7. Inappropriate {ativutta)^ as when the meaning is oi)posed to 
ordinary sense, ao— ‘ The firmament of her expanding bosom is contracted’, v. 


57. The fault is avoided in the following—‘ Tlic entire linnament even 
affords no scope for the diffusion of the glorious effulgence, emitted by the 
moon-iike Chief of Sages’, v. 9G, v. 147. 

8. Kedundant in meaning {apetaitlia)^ as in tlie exjircssion ‘The bull, 
the son of the cow*, v. Kcdundaucy is not deemed a fault in the words 


of the insane, v. 97, 98. 

9. Harsh in combination {handhapharusd). This is exemplified by 
the use of the consonant */cA’ in syllables which renders them liarsh in sound, 
V. 59» The fault is avoided by using soft syllables, v. 99, and 130. 

(c.) The sense of a sentence is held to be faulty when it is 

1. Ciude {apakkama)y as when objects which refer to other objects 
previously stated, are not in respective co-relation, y. in v. Cl ‘wealth, 
peace, and Nibbana*—instead of ‘ Nibbana, wealth, and peace’, in v. 101— 
are placed respectively in co-relation to the practice of ‘ meditation, giving 
of alms, and virtue.’ 

2. The improper {peitydhina)^ as when extolling one’s own merits, &c., 
' T.v. 62, 63. The fault is avoided if by doing so others are benefited, v, 104— 

107. 
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3. Faulty to usage {hhaggaritr)^ as when cases are mixed together, 

such as the genitive and locative cases in v. 61. ‘ Trust cannot bo placed 

in women, evildoers, poison, horned cattle, rivers, disease, nor royalty’, v.v. 
109, 110. 

4. Ambiguous {samsaga), as when a word susceptible of two meanings 
is em])loyed; as ‘ go\ which signifies both ‘ a cow’ and ‘ a ray of light’, v. 65, 
and 111. Ambiguity in jocular composition is not recUoued a fault, 
V. 112. 

5. Kustic (^gninma), as when it is difficult to comprehend wliat is 

meant by the sense ; as—‘ This vigorous youth is reposing —having slain his 
enemg^ or —exhausted from excesses'^ v. 06. ‘ That man’s sister is charm¬ 

ing’ is not a rustic expression, v. 114. 

C. Faulty as to lihetoric (dutthalaukdra). This fault is discussed in 
clmpter 4. 

Chapter III. 

In this chapter arc described the Merits, or Excellences (ywn ?), of 
composition, which are ten in number, namely : 

1. The jdcasing [pasdda). 

2. The forcible {nja). 

3. The elegant {vKuUiurata'). 

4. The uniform {samata). 

5. The soft {sulhumdlata). 

G. The compact (sUcsn). 

7. The eloquent {udaratu). 

8. The bright (kanti), 

9. The lucid {nlthavyatii). 

10. The imaginative {samddhi)^ v. 118. 

A compact ideasing style, composed of words whose m^janing is clear, 
constitutes the Pleasing Merit, v. 120. 

The merit of Force, is Energy manifested by an ample use of com¬ 
pounds, V. 122, and by condensation (^samasa), and amplification ivgasa) 
of the meaning, v. 224. 

The Elegant style is manifested either by an arrangement of words 
with letters pronounced by the same organ of speech, v. 129; or, of words 
having similar letters, v. 130, A collection of syllables pronounced with 
little effort, dependent upon a profusion of alliteration, is inelegant, v. 131. 

The merit of Uniformity is manifested when the composition is either 
smooth, or rough, or a mixture of both, v. 132. 

An absence of jarring letters constitutes the merit of Soft'ncsSy v. 136. 

The merit of Compactness is manifested bv a clear and firm style, v. 

141, 
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Tlic merit of Eloquence is indicated by a lofty style, ^ 143. 

The Bright style is manifested by a brilliancy of language, free from 
the fault of Inappropriateness, v. 147. 

Words which convey their meaning immediately, constitute the Lucid 
style, V. 148. 

The Imaginative style is held to be the * cream of composition*. It is 
manifested when the imagination clothes objects with qualities or functions 
foreign to them, as when 

1. Life is ascribed to inanimate objects. 

2. Form to objects unassociated with form. 

3. Flavour to objects unassociated with flavour. 

4. Liquidity to objects not bearing that character. 

6. Agency to an object not an agent. 

6. Solidity to an ethereal object, vv. 152-153. 

When allegoiies which suggest the idea of emitting, are the leading 
ideas in a sentence, they are considered coarse ; in a subordinate position, 
they are appropriate, v. ICO ; and especially so, if connected with a con¬ 
scious agent, v. 102, as * The excellent Jina pouring out the yearnings of 
his love upon mortals,’ &c., 163. 

CUAITETl IV. 

In this chapter the author proceeds to describe the several Ornaments 
of the sense (atihdlanl'dra). He says that when compo^ition containing 
the qualities of the I’leasing, Forcihle> or other styles, is embellished with 
Ornaments of the SensCj it is as (harniing as a girl adorned with bracelets, 
earrings, and the like, v, 165. 

He divides Rhetoric into {a) style in which the meaning is * expressed*, 
sahhdvavutti ; and (J)) style in which the meaning is * suggested’, vahga^ 
mtii. The first of these portrays, at diflerent times, objects (such as-a 
genus, a quality, an action, or a substance), v. ICC. 

The following is an expressed fancy of a substance {dalhosabhdva^ 
mtti) :— 

* The nascent Bodhisatta, charming in his joyous gait, stcdfastly re¬ 
garding the regions of existence, is radiant while uttering taurine words’, 
V. 167. 

As the varieties of the suggestive or figurative style are endless, only 
elementary figures will be described, v. 168 to 172. 

1. Hyperbole {atisayavutti). This figure discloses the peculiar attri¬ 
bute of an object (whether a genus, a quality, an action, or a substance). 
It is twofold ;— 

(«.) Respecting mundane objects {lohiydtisayavuttt)» 

(6.) Respecting supermundane objects {loMtikkanta)^ v. 174. 
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2. Simile {upam^ Is resemblance between the subject of comparison 
and the comparison adduced ; this may be conveyed either (a) by a word, 
{h) by the sense, or ((?) by the sense of a sentence, v. 177 ; or by the use of 
a compound word, as ‘ V. 178 ; or a verbal affix, as ‘ aya* 

in ^ vadanampatil'ajdifate\ v. 179 ; or by the use of words impl^dug com¬ 
parison as tm, tulyoy and the like, v. 180-1S5. 

(«.) Similes formed by words implying comparison are the 

1. Correct {dhammopaind)^ v. 187, 

2. Defective {dhammahino)^ 

S. Keversed {viparifo)^ 

4. llecipx’ocal (aTtnamanno)^ v. 189. 

5. MarvcUou-s {ahhhuto]y v. 190. 

6. Equivocal {silcso)^ v. 191. 

7. Spreading {sanfdno)y v. 192. 

8. Disparaging {nindo), v. 198. 

9. Prohibitive (^j)atisrJho)y v. 191. 

10. Uncommon {asadhth'ano)^ v. 105. 

^ 11. False {ahhuto)j v. 190. 

(?>.) In Die following similes, the idea of similarity is conveyed by a 
word’.s meaning, without Die cniploymcnt of a compound, verbal affix, or 
'vord implying comjiarison, v. 199. They are the 

J. Obvious {sardpopamd)y v. 198. 

2. Ideal {panknppo)^ v. 199, 

3. Doubtful {scinmii/o), v. 200. 

4. Typically comparative {pafivfiffhu)^ v. 201. 

(c.) Tbc third form of simile is exjiressed b}" setting the sense of one 
sentence in comparison with that of another, v. 203 ; and this may bo done, 
either with, or without, employing words implying comparison, vv. 
204, 205. 

Sometimes the following kinds of similes are deemed incongi'uous— 

1. Comparison between objects of different genders 
{hhinnaUngo) and of different numbers {vijdiivacano)^ v. 207. 

2. The defective simile (hino)^ v. 207. 

3. The exaggerated (adhiJeo), 

4. The irrelevant (aputhattha), ^ 

5. The contingent {apekh1iiiii)t 1 ^ 2 ()() 

6. The imperfect {k1iimdito)y ) 

Sometimes the above are not deemed incongruous, vv. 211 and 212. 

3. Metaphor (^rtipaJeam). This figure indicates the resemblance be¬ 
tween the subject of comparison and Die comparison adduced, but, unlike 
the simile, without employing words iuipl 3 dng comparison. It has two 
divisions, namely :— 


1 


V. 188. 
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(a.) general V. 214-217. 

(h.) partial {jtlcadesamvafti\ v. 218-221, 
each of which may ho exhibited by means of compounded words, or 
words not compounded, or both combined, v. 214. The author says the 
varieties of metaplior, both proper and improper, are too numerous lo bo 
dwelt upon here, v. 222. Subjoined is a specimen of improper metaphor :— 

* Oh Sago 1 whose heart indeed is not drawn to thy attractive coun¬ 
tenance, bright as white flowers, with tremulous black bee eyes ?* v. 223. 

The following ai‘e examples respectively of (a) imperfect (jehandi^ 
tarupakaii}C)i and (i) perfect {sundamrHpakam)^ metaphors, v. 224—* 

(a) * candim’ akasapadumani’, the lotus rising in the heavens is the 
moon. 

(b) ' ambhorubavanam nettani eyes which are a cluster of water-lilies. 

4. Kedundancy (avutti). Tlie repetition may be threefold, v. 22G, 
nanielv as regards 

(fl.) the sense {atf Jiavu(fi)y v. 227. 

[h.) a word V, 22S. 

(c.) or both {ubJiapdvutti)^ v. 229, . ^ 

5. The Illuminator {dipakam). TIic figure is manifested whe^^ 
things, such as actions, kinds, or qualities, although ox})ressed in one part of 
a sentence, illuminate the whole of it, v. 230 ; and it has three varietie.s, 
arising from the action, kind, or quality, being expressed in the scnteuce 
at tlie 

(tf.) beginning (adidi2)aka7?i), v. 231. 

(&.) middle {viajjha —), v. 232. 

• (c.) end {aiita —), v. 233, 

If a scries (of actions, kinds, or qualities) is exhibited in succession, each 
one being dependent on the one preceding, the figure is termed * a string 
of Illuminators’ {maladipakam)^ vv. 234, 2 35. 

G. Hint when it is intended to say something .special, that 

which apparently suppresses or denies it, is termed Hint, v. 237. It is 
threefold, pertaining to what 

(a.) Las been said (atitdkkhepo\ v. 238. 

(h.) as being said {yattamdndkkUepo')., v. 239. 

(c.) is about to be said {andgat6kkh(‘po\ v. 240. 

7. Transition, (aithantaranyasa) is the introduction of another sense 
into the subject (such as a morJI reflection), v, 241. It is twofold, 
namely:— 

(fl.) • general {saVbavydpi —), v. 242, 243. 

(&.) partial [visesatha —), v. 244, 245. 
each kind being distinguished by the absence and presence of the emphatic 
pai’ticle * ni\ 
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8. Contrast, {vyatireko) is the distinction in the idea of resemblance 
between objects either expressed or understood, v. 246. It is twofold, 
namely:— 

{a.) single {ekavyatlreko)^ v. 246, 248. 

(J.) double {uhhaya —), v. 249, 250. 

9. Peculiar causation, {vihhdvand) is the production of an effect by 
some cause other than the usual one, which is suppressed; or, (the pro¬ 
duction of an effect) naturally, (though dependent upon some other cause) ; 
V. 251. Hence the figure is twofold, namely :— 

(<7.) peculiar (karanantara), v. 252. 

(5.) natural (sabhavilcaphala), v. 253. 

10. Causation (Jictu). This figure has two divisions, namely — 

(ff.) producing causation (jaiiakahctu), 

{b.) indicating causation (uapakahetu), v. 254. 

A few onl}' of the endless subdivisions of the above are indicated in this 
treatise. They are : v. 235. 

(fT.) active causation producing apparent act {hUacakicco kdraliahelH)^ 
V. 250. 

(i.) active causation producing non-apparent act {ahhdvakicco kdra~ 
kalieUi), V. 257. 

(c.) causation indicating apparent act, {hkdvakicco ndjyakalietu)^ v, 

258. 

(rf.) unfitly acting wonderful causation {ayuftakdri citlahetu), v. 259. 

(c.) fitly acting wonderful causation {t/uftakdriciffaketu)^ v. 260, 

11. Order (kamo), is when a reference is made respectively to what 
lias been mentioned, v. 201. This figure is the lielative Order (yathdsarf 
khj/am) of Sanskrit lihetoric. 

12. Exce.ssivcly agreeable {piyatavam). This figure is exhibited 
when an excess of agreeability is imparted to the sense, v. 263, 264, 

13. Concise style, (samdsavutti) is exhibited, when an intended object 
is concisely described by means of an approved metaphor, v. 265. It is 
twofold, namely, when the attribute.s are either 

(o.) separate {hliinnavkesana)^ v. 266. 

{h.) non-separate {ahhiimavisesana)^ v. 267, 268^ 

14. Idealization, {parikappana) is the imagining of an object under 
tlie character of another, v. 270. This^gure is expresssd by an implied 
metaphor, and may depict actions, qualities, and the like, v. 271. Such 
expressions as * methinks, I suspect, of a certainty, surely, as, ’ are occa¬ 
sionally made use of in^this figure, v. 275. 

15. Concentration, (samdhita) is manifested when a special con¬ 
sequence results from a concentrated effort, v. 277. 

16. Periphrasis, {pariydya) is when the fact to be intimated, is ex- 
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pressed in a roundabout way, so as to avoid a common expression, v. 279. 

17. Ironical praise, (vydjavannana) is commendation conveyed in 
language which is apparently ironical, y. 281. 

18. Peculiar allegation, {visesa) is when a special cause is acknow- 
Icdgcd) there is an absence of effect, whether in regard to a substance, an 
action, a genus, or a quality, v. 283. 

19. Individuality, { 7 'ulhdhanJcdra) is when arrogance is proniinent 
in a marked degree, vv. 28S, 2S9. 

20. Coalescence or Paronomasia, (silcxo) is when words are so con* 
nected as to be susceptible of a double meaning, v. 200. The figure is held 
to minister to the heightening of suggestive style, v. 173. It is tlireefuld, 
namely— 

(rt.) without division {ahhinnapadavdl'^n sileso), v. 291, 

(i.) with division {bhinnapadavdkiiu)^ v. 202. 

(c.) both sorts combined {lihinndhhinnapadaudJcpa)^ v. 203, 
There arc also the following eight varieties, v. 20-1', 205— 

1. Repugnant action {virnddhakammasileso)^ v. 200. 

2. Non-ropugnant action (aviniddha-knmma)^ v. 207. 

3. Non-separate action {aljhmna-knmma)^ v. 208. 

4. The emphatic {lupctmavd), v. 299. 

5. The iu»n-cmphatic {nipamakkltcpa), v. 300. 

G. The non-contradictory (avirodki)^ v. 30l. 

7. The contradictory (yirodhi), v. 302. 

8. The polite {ociiyasampo8aha\ v. 303. 

21. Equal pairing, {tidi/ayoyild) is when objects possessing attri¬ 
butes arc associated with one and the same attribute, v. 304. 

22. Illustration, (;}iida8sanam) is when from the introduction of a 

foreign relation, a mutual connection ensues ; and it Is twofold, v. 30G, 
namely— * 

(rt.) non-possible {asantam)., v. 307. 

(A.) pos.sible v. 308. 

23. Magniloquence, {maUantattham) is when grandeur in position 
or in resolve is indicated in a marked degree, 300-311. 

24. Concealment, (vancandy is when the real nature of a thing is kept 
back, and another fancied one attributed, which may be cither, v. 312, 

(a.) dissimilar (asama —), v. 313. ^ 

(i.) similar {sama —), v. 314. 

25. Indirect praise, (appakatathuti) is wlien trifling praise is 

bestowed upon an insignificant object, v. 315. • 

26. The Necklace, (ekdvali) is when what is mentioned first, is 
qualified by what follows, and this again by wliat comes next, and so on, 
V. 317. It is twofold— 
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(fl.) affirmative (yidhi —), v. 318. 

(6.) negative (nwrrf/irt—), v. 319. 

27. The Reciprocal, {annamannam) is when two things do the same 
act to each other, vv. 320, .321. 

28. Connected description, (saliavutii) is when diflereut ideas are 
connected with tl)e word * saha\ It is twofold— 

(ff.) of actions (jeriya), v. 32.3. 

(ft.) of qualities (ywnd), v. 321). 

29. Contradiction, iyirodhifd) is when there is an apparent in¬ 
congruity among things, such as a genus, quality, action, and substance, 
V. 325. 

30. The Return, {jiarivui(i) is the exchange of a thing for what is 
peculiarly excellent, v. 320. 

31. Error, {hhamo') is the tliinlung, from resemblance, of an ol)jcct 
to be what it is not, v. 320. 

32. Eniothm, {hhavo') is wIkmi the style awakens sentiment in the 
minds of poets, v. .331. This li^urc is considered the lilb ofpootr\%v. 173. 

33. ^lixture, {missmu) is when verbal ornummds and ornaments of 
the sense arc hlcnded together, v. 333. The figure is twofold :— 

(n.) existence of intimate relation {^aufftinihhava —), v. 334. 
(ft.) existence of same ellect {sadisajihalablidva —), v. 335. 

31. prayer, is prayer for any desired ohjeet, v. 33G. 

^ 35. The Impassioned, {rasi) is when tlic style is full of feeling and 
witty, vv. 337, 338. 


CnAPTER V. 

The fifth and last Chapter treats of Flavour (rasa). Such conditions 
{hhava), excitants {vihlidva^^ and ensuants {anuhlidoa)y as ai'c maiuseiiti- 
ments in composition, are held to be the several Flavours of poets, v. 341. 

Since the various ctiiiditions, or states of the mind, give occasion for 
the existence of {hliavdj/nnti) the davours, they (sueli as love, mirth, and 
the like) arc termotl conditions or niontal states (hhava), v. 342. 

Tliat condition, or mental state, sucli as love and the like, which is 
not overpowered by another condition opposed to it, such as disgust and 
the like, is hold to be ‘ tlie permanent condition’ (thayi-bhava), v. 34t3. 
They af<e nine in number, namely :— 


1. 

love, rati. 

5. 

magnamity, ussaJea. 

2. 

Ynirth, huso. 

G. 

terror, bhayar^. 

3. 

sorrow, soJeo, 

7. 

disgust, jigucchd. 

4. 

resentment, kodho. 

8. 

surprise, vimhaya. 


9. quietism, 

samOf V. 

344. 
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The Accessories (vyahhicdri) are those that more especially, eooperat- 
ingly, habitually go along with tlie various conditions {hhdva) and ex¬ 
citants {vihhdva), v. 345. They are thirty-three in number, namely :— 


1. 

Self-disparagement, nihheda. 

IS. 

Dissembling, avaliiddhd. 

2. 

Debate, fakka. 

19. 

Painful reflection, cintd. 

3. 

Apprehension, sanlcd* 

20. 

Arrogance, gahhha. 

4. 

Weariness, sama. 

21. 

Dementedness, apamdra. 

5. 

Equanimity, dhiti. 

22. 

Impatience of opposition, ama^ 

C. 

Stupefaction, 


risa. 

7. 

Depression, dinatd. 

23. 

Intoxication, mada. 

8. 

Sternness, uygata. 

24. 

Jlcsolve, mati. 

9. 

Indolence, dlasatla. 

25. 

Raving, ttmmada. 

10. 

Dreaming, suttam. 

20. 

Distraction, moha. 

11. 

Joy, hdsa. 

27. 

Awakening, vihoJha. 

12. 

Debility, gaUni, 

2S. 

Drowsiness, niddd. 

13. 

Longing, wsswAra. 

29. 

Ce^satilm of motion, dvega. 

14. 

Alarm, larasa. 

30. 

Sliame, vilaiXL. 

15. 

llecollcction, sati. 

31. 

Death, maraiia. 

10. 

Envy, assd. 

32. 

Unsteadiness, capald. 

17. 

Despondency, visdda. 

33. 

Sickness, rgddhiy v. 340. 


The power of fixing the mind on one Ru])jcct is purity, sattaw ; from 
this arises tlie involuntary evidences of feeling which are states of mind 
different from tlic ensuants in general, v. 317. They are eight in number 
V. 348, namely :— “ 


1. 

Paralysis, iliamhha. 

5. 

Tears, assu. 

2. 

Fainting, palaya. 

0. 

Trembling, vepntliu. 

3. 

Horripilation, romauca. 

7. 

Change of colour, vevanniyam. 

4. 

Perspiration, seda. 

8. 

Di.sturhance of speech, visaratd. 


The mental conditions, sucli as love and the like, if they arfe not 
inseparably permanent, may all serve as Accessories, v. 319. 


That tlujig*which causes the awakening Qtppalti), and inflaming 
{uddipana) of these (the ‘permanent, accessory, and involuntary’ conditions), 
is called an Excitant, (pihkdea) ; and that which manifests externally 
(that tliose conditions are excited) is called an Ensuant, or Effect (anu- 
hhdvd)^ V. 350. 

Excitants and Ensuants arc appropriately displayed in poetry,an order 
to exhibit the conditions and various emotions of the mind, v. 351. 

The conditions, permanent, accessory, or involuntary, are appropriately 
represented by the Excitants and Ensuants, v. 351. 

The involuntary evidences of strong feeling {8atiika\ arising in the 
mind from its vailous state.?, and manifested by ensuants or effects ; such 
as perspiration exuding from the body, and the like, v. 333. 
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That is ‘ Flavour’ which in poetry excites the joy of the audience, v. 
354). The flavour which conduces to a state of relish by means of excitants, 
ensuants, involuntary evidences, and accessories, is held to bo a per¬ 
manent one, V. 355. The divisions of flavour are, v, 350— 

1. the Erotic, singdra. 5. the Heroic, vira. 

2. the Comic, liassa. 0. the Terrible, hhayanaJed. 

the Pathetic, kanc7id, 7. the Disgustful, bibhaccha, 

4. the Furious, ruddlia. 8. the Marvellous, abhhuta. 

9. the Quietistic, santa. 

By the ‘ Erotic’ is meant the flavour which has love for its condition, 
the intoxicating pleasure arising from the mutual affections of youths and 
maidens, Ac., &c,, v. 35S. It is tlircefold, {a) incompatible, {h) partial, 
and (r) mutual, v. 359. 

The ‘ Comic’ may arise from the fun of distorted gestures pertaining 
to oneself or to another ; tlic accessories are drowsiness, weariness, in¬ 
dolence, fainting, and the like. Its condition is mirth, which belongs chiefly 
to rational beings, v. 3G0. Wlien undt*r the influence of the * Comic’, the 
best kind of persons either sliglitly smile having the eyes a little 

open ; or smile (Jiasila), slightly showing the teeth ; the middling sort 
either l.^ugli softly {vihasif(i)y or hmgU aloud {iipahasifa) ; the baser sort 
eitlior roar with laughter witli eyes fllled with tears, or are 

convulsed witli laughter {aiihasita)^ with limbs uncontrolled, v. v. 391,362. 

The ‘ Pathetic’ with tlie mood (fl’ sorrow, springs i’rom the advent of 
what is unpleasant, and absence of (loved) objects. Its ‘ ensuants’ arc 
weeping, fainting, stupefaction, 4te. Its accessories are dc.spondcney, in¬ 
dolence, death, painful reflection, Ac., v. 363. 

The ‘ Furious’ accompanied b)' anger, envy, and the like, is marked 
by redness of the eyes, &c., has terror and intoxication, &c., for its acces¬ 
sories, V. 064). 

Tlio ‘ Heroic’, a.ssoeiated witli energy, arises by glorious victory and the 
like. It is threefold :—(a) Heroic in war; (h) Heroic in liberty ; and (<?) 
Heroic in benevolence, which are its * eusuauts’: its accessories are eej^ua- 
iiimity, resolve, &c., vv. 365, 366. 

The ‘ Terrible’ lias fear for its permanent mood j its ensuants are 
perspiration, <fcc. Its accessories, terror, &c., v. 367. 

The ‘ Disgustful’, associated with disgust, arises from aversion to putri¬ 
dity, and the like ; its * ensuants’ are contracting of the nose, (fee.; its acces¬ 
sories, apprehension, and the like, v. 8CS. 

The ‘ Marvellous’ having surprise as its permanent mood, springs from 
anything supernatural; its ‘ ensuants’ are perspiration, tears, &c. j its acces¬ 
sories, terror, cessation of motion, stupefaction, v. 369. 
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The ‘ Quietistic’, or the mood of the very best men, has calmness for its 
permanent mood, and kindness, mercy, and joy^ as its accessories, v. 370. 


With the exceptions noted below, the metre employed by the author 
is the * Vatta’, said to be like the Saiiskrit s'lolca. 

In closing the first four chapters, and in illustrating (v. 338) the 
‘Impassioned’ figure af Khetoric, ho has adopted the Vasantatilak^ Metre. 

In the fifth chapter ho has employed the Saddhara Pietro of 21 
syllables, to enumerate tlie tbirty-tliree ‘ accessories*, v. 310. In describing 
the kinds of laugliter provoked by the * Comic* flavour, be lias used the 
melodious ihvtbins of the ‘ Arya*, V. 3G1, and the mixed * Mattasamaku’ 
(padakulakani), v. 302, 

I have mot with no commentaries on the work. There is, however, a 
gloss {iikd,) which is said to be scarce. 

TEXT. 

NAMO TASSABHAGAVATO ARAHATO SAMMA SAMBUDDIIASSA. 

1. rnunindavadanambbojagabbasainbliavasundari 
saranani paniudiu Vani maybain pipayatain manam. 

2. Raina-Sammadyalankara santi saiito puratana 
tathapi tu falimecnti suddhamagadliika na to. 

3. tenapi namatoseyyam etc ’lankara vajjitc 
anurdpen’ alankaren’ esam eso parissanio. 

4. yesan na saneita pafina ’nckasattantarocita 
gamobabbbabata V’ etc uavaluiyhanti hiueiiii. 

6. kin tebi padu-sussusa yesan natthi guruu’ iba 
ye ta-ppada-rajo-kinna t’eva sadhu vivokino. 

6. kabba-iiataka-nikkliita netta citta kavi-jjana 

yam kiaci racayaut’ etam na vimhaya-karaip paraip, 

7. te yeva patibbavanto so ’va bandbo savimbayo 
yena toseuti vifmu ye tattha pyavihit’ adliara. 

8. bandbo ca nama sadd^attha suhita dosa-vajjita 
pajja-gajja-vimi.ssanajp bbedenayaip tidba bliave, 

9. uibandho cunibandho ca puna dvidha nhuppate 
tan tu papentyalankari vindaniyatarattanagi. 

10. anavajjaip mukharabhojam anavajja ca bbarati 
alahkata Va sobhante kin nu te niralahkata. 

11. vin& gurupadosan taiji balo ’lankatthum icebati 

samp^pupe na rinnuhi hasa-bbavani kathan nu so. 
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12. gandho pi kavi-r&cinam alankara-ppak^ako 
yati ta^bbacaniyattbaip ta-bbobarupacarato. 

13. dvi'ppakara alahkaro tattha »iaddatthabhedato 
aaddatth& bandbanama Va tarn sajjita tad iva/i. 

14. gu9ilaiikara*saipyutta api dos& ’va lingita 
pasaipsiya na vinfiubi sa kanna viya tadisi. 

15. tena dosa-niraso ’va mahussahcna sadhiyo 
niddosa eabbattha sayaip saguiid na bbaveyya kiip. 

IG. Balankara viyuttapi guna-yutta manohara 
niddosa dosa-rabita guaa-yutta vadhu viya. 

17. pade vakyc tad attUe ca dosa ye vividlia mata 
Bodaharnnam etesam lakkliaiuimkathayamyabam. 

18. viruddbattliantaradhyattlia, kilittbaiii, virodln ca, 
ncyyaiii, visesana[)ekkham, hinatthakam, auattliakain. 

19. dosam padanain vakyanam, ekattham, bhaggaritikani, 
tatlia vyakiiina, gainani, yatibiiiam, kamaccutaip.. 

20. ativuttain, apetattham, sabaiidhapbiirusaip tatba 

21. apakkamain, ocityabinam, bhaggariti, sainsaynm, 
gaminani, diitthalankaiiti dosa vakyattlia nissita. 

22. viruddhattbantaraiii taip Id yass’ aiinattho virujjhati 
adliippcte 3 \'\tha : “ niegho visado sukhaye janaiii.** 

23. visesyani adhikaip ^'oiiadliy.attliam etani bbave yatlia . 

“ obliasitaso.sadiso kbajjoto ’yam virojatc.” 

24. yass’ atthavagamo dukkho pakatvadivibbagato 
kiiiuliajp taip yatha : “ taya so ’yam alingyato piy^i.” 

25. yaip kilittbam padaiii mandabhidho 3 ’yai|i yamakkdikajp 
kilittbapadaduse ’va tarn pi aiitukariyatu . 

26. patitasaddaracitaip silittbapadasandbikam 
pasudagunasiimyuttaip yamakam mataiu cdisaip 

27. avyapctam vyapetan c’ afin’ avuttaneka-vanoajam 
yainakaip tan ca padanaip adi-majjbanta-gocaraip 

28. &ujana.sujana sabbc gunenapi vivckiuo 
vivekaip na samayanti aviveki jananlike 

29. kusalAkusala sabbe pabalupabala ’tba va 

no yata tavabosittbaqi sukha dukkba-ppada sly uip. 

30. sadara sa daraip bantu vihita vibita maya 
vandana vundanAinaua-bbajauc-ratauattimye, 

31. kamalaip kain alamkatthuip, vanado vanado ’mbaraip, 
sugato sugato lokaip, sabitajp sahitai)! karain. 

32. avyapetadi yamakass’ e.so leao nidassito 
ueyyAn’ imny* eva disay* annani yamakAni pi. 

88. accantubabavo tesatp bheda sambbeda-youiso 
w 
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tattha pi keel sukari keci accantadukkarS. 

34. yamakaip^tam paheZi ca n*ekantamadhuran* iti 
upekkbiyanti sabbani sissakhedabhayd maya. 

35. desa-kala-kala-loka-’imay’-agama-virodbi yaqi 
• taip virodbi padan e’etam udaharanato putaip. 

36. yad appatitam aniya vatfcabbaip neyyam aim taip 
yatha : sabbapi dhaval6 disa rocanti rattiyam.” 

37. n’edisaip babu mannanti sabbe sabbattha vinnuno 
dullabba ’vagati sadda-samattiya-vilanghaiii. 

38. siyfi visesanapekkham taip yaip patva visesanaip 
sattak.oin taip yatha ; “ tarn so bhiyyo passati eakkhuna.’^ 

39. biiiam karc vi.scsya yaip ti lunatthaip bbave yath&:— 

** nij'pablia-kata-khaj^joto samudeti divakaro.” 

40. v.Kla-)>uranam atthaip yam anattham iti taip matai]! 
yutha tl—“ vandc huddhassa pada-pankeruham pi ca” 

41. saddato attliato vattani yattha bliiyyo’ pi v-uccati 
tain ekatthain yatba:—“bbati varido varido ayaip.” 

42. yatb4 ca:— 

“ tittbiy’ ahkura vijani jabam ditthigatan’ iha 
“pasadeti pasann’ eso mahamuni mabajane.” 

43. araddhakkamaviccbed4 bhaggariti bbave yatba ;— 

“ kapi panna kopi guno pakati pi abo tava !” 

44. padanam dubbhiiiikkhepa vyamoho yattha jayati 

tam vyukiiman ti vinheyyam tad udaharanaip yath4:— 

46. “ bahugiinc panamati dujjanan.om pyayan jnno 

“ liitain pamudito iiiceain sugataip samanussaraip'* 

46. visittha-vacanapetam gamman tyabhimataip yatba : 

“ kaniie ! kamayamanam maip iia kamayasi kin nu ’daip ?** 

47. padisandhaiiato kinci duppatiti karam bliave 

tam pi gamman tyabhimatam yatha :—“ ya bhavato piya” 

* 48. vuttesu sucita-tthane padacchedo bbave yati 

yam taya hinan taip vuttaip yati hinan ti sa pana. 

49. yati sabbattha padanto vuttaddhe ca visesato 
pubba para *nekavanna padamraajjbe pi katthaci. 

50. tatthoddharanani paccudaharanani yatha :— 

** tan name sirasa cimi | kara vannam tathagataip 
“ sakala pi disa sifica ] t’iva sonparasehi yo.” 

51. saro sandbimbi pubbanto. viya lope vibhattiya 
annatba tv-anuatba tattba yadesadi paHid’ iva. 

52. cadi pubba padantd Va niccaip pubba padassita 
padayo nicca sambandha parad* iva parena tu* 

53. sabbattbodabaraQi.ni yatba ■ 
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naine taq;x sirasa sal>bo | pamatitaqi tathdgataip 
** yassa lokaggataip |)atta | ssopama na hi yujjati. 

$4. ** munindaiji tarn sada vanda | myanantamatim uttamaip 
** yassa metta ca pahhi ca | nissima ’tivijambbati.” 

55. cadi padisu poccudiharanani yatlia:— 

mabametta mabapanna | ca yattUa paramodaya 
“pauami taip jinam tarn pa | varaip varaguiialayajp.” 

56. padattha-kkamato multam kamaccutam idam yatba :— 

“ khettaip va dcbi garnam va dcsaip va mama sobbanaiii” 

67. lokiyattham atikkantam ativuttam matam yatba * 

atisambadham akasain ctissa tbana-jumbhane*’ 

68. samudayatthato ’petaip tarn apetattbakam yatba :— 
“gavi putto baliraddo tiiiaip kbadi pivi-jjalani” 

69. bandlie pharusata yattlia tarn bandha-pharusaiu yatba 
“ kbarakhiU parikbina kbctte kbittam plialatyalain.’* 

CO. iieyyajp lakkbanam anvattha-vasenajiakkaraadiiuini 
udaiiaranain ctesani dani sandhassiyaiiiyabain. 

61. tattliapftkkamaip yatba 

bbavanadaimsildiii sammasaminaditan’ iba 
“ bliogasaggadi nibbana sadbanani na sanisayo/* 

62. ocitvabinam yatba :— 

P '' 

“ pujaniyakaro loke uliam eko niramtaraip. 
may* etasmiip guim sabbe yatu sauiudita abuip.’* 

63. yatlia ca :— 

“ 3 "acito ’baip katban ndma na aijanwapi jivitam 
“ tatbapi puttadanuna vudbate badayum niuma.** 

64. bbaggariti yatba :— 

“ ittbinaip dn-jjananan ca vissaso nopapajjate 


** vise singimbi nadiyain roge raja-kubuubi ca” 

66. saipsaj-aip yatlid :— 

“ munindacatidimalokarasalolavilocano 
“jano ’vakkantam auto *va go padassauapiiiito** 

4BC. vakyattbato duppatiti karaip gammaip. mataip yatba:— 

“ peso viriyava soyaip param bantana vissumi.** 

67. dutthalatikaranan t *etaip yattbalankaradiisanaip 
tass* aUnkdra-niddese rupam avibbavissati. 

68. kato ’tra saiikbepa-naya maya 'yaip. 
dosdnam esam pavaro vibbago 

eso *v* alam bodbayituip kavinaip. 
tarn attbi ce kheda^karaip param pi. 

JT/t Son^hanH^khiia mahdsdtni vicarite SubodhoXahJedre dosdvahodho 
ndma pathama paricchedo. 
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69. Icadaci kavikosalla, virodho sakalo pyayaipi, 
do8a<sahkhyam aiikkama, gunavidhi vigalmte. 

70. tena, vutta-virodljanara avirodlio yath4 siya 
tatb4 dosa-pariharavabodho ’d&ni niyyatc. 

71. tattha Tiruddhatthantarassa pariharo yatha:— 
**yindantain paka saUnaip salinaip dassaiia sukhaip, 

** taip. kathaip nama megho ’yam visado sukhaye jaiiaip ?’* 

72. yatba ca :— 

“ vinayako pi nago ’si; gotama pi maliapati; 

‘‘pauito pi rasapeto ; citta me sami te gati.” 

73. adhyattbassa yatba— 

“katbaip tidigunabbave lokam tosoti du-jjnno? 

“ obbasitasesa-diso kliajjoloDania kim bbavc ?” 

74. pabe^ikayamiruHia nalii duttba kilittbata ; 

“piya sukbalihgitam kam alingaii nu no*’ iti. 

75. yamakc nopayojeyya kiliUbu-padam iccbitc 
tato yamakam anilan tu sabbain etaiii mayaj^i viya. 

76. desa-yirodhino yatba : — 

“ bodbisatta-ppabbavena tbale pi jalujanyabuin 
** nudantan’ iva sucira vasallesai)i tabini jalc.” 

77. kala virodbino yath<i: — 

“ mahanubhiva-pisuuo munino manda-maruto 

sabbotukam ayam vayi dlmuauto kusumaiii samoi^i’’ 

78. kala-virodbino yatba:— 

“ nimuggamaiiaso buddbagune })ancaRikba8f5api. 

“ tanti-ssaravirodbo so na sam2>iiiuti kaa-janaip” 

79. loka-virodliino yatba :— 
ganayc cakkavalam so candanarapi sitalaip. 
sambodliisattabadayo padittaugarapurittup.” 

80. naya-virodhino yatba :— 

“ pariocattabbavo pi tvam upauitabbavo asi 
“ acintyaguiiasiraya namo te muuipubgava!” 

'81. 6gama-virod]imo yatba:— 

“ nevalapati kenapi vaci vinnattito yati 
** sampajanamusavada phuscyyapatti dukka^aiii.” 

82. neyy^sa yatba:— 

** maricicaDdanalcpaUbba sitamaricino 
“ ima sabbdpi dhavala disa rocanti nibbharaip.” 

83. yatba va: — 

** manonuranjano mfiranganasingiravibbhamo 

^ jinen^amanunnaio m&rassa haday4nalo.*’ 

84. viBesaii4pekkha8sa yatba: 
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** apaylt&paradham pi ayajqi veri janam jano 
kodhapi^alabhutena bbiyyo passati cakkhuna.** 

86. hinatthassa yathfi:— 

** appakanam pi papanaip pabhavam. nasaye budbo 
“ api nippabhatanitakhajjoto Loti bhanuma.’^ 

80. anatthassa yatbn :— 

na padapurapattbaya padam yojeyya kattbaci 
yatba“ vande miinindasfia pncla-pankeruhajp varaip.” 

87. bbaya-kodba-pasaipsadi viseso tadiso yadi 
vatthuip kamiyatc doso na tatth’ ekatthat^ kato. yatbd 

88. ** sappo 8a])po ayaip Iianda! nivattatu bbavan tato, 

yadi jivituk^mo *si katbaip tarn upasampasi 

89. bbaggaritino yatbu :— 

yo koci rupati^ayo kauti kapi manobara 
** vilasatisayo kopi aho buddhamabodayo!” 

00, avydmobakaram baiidbara avyakinuain manobarani 

adura^pada-vinyasaip. pasaipsanti kavissara. yatba:— 

91. “ niluppaUbban nayanam, bandbukaruciro ’dbaro, 

“ nasa bemankuso, teiia jino ’yaip piyadassano.” 

92. samatikkantaganiniattaip kantavacabhisankbatani 
baiidbanaiu rusalietutta gaminattam ativattati. yatb^:— 

93. “ dunnoti kaina-caiulalo so main sadaya iiidda 3 'o 

idisam vyasan^pannapi sukhi j)i kiin upekkhasc i'” 

94. yatiInna*pariburo na puncdani iiiyyate 
yato na savaimbbbodam be^tba-y-etam viearitam., 

95. kaniacoutassa yatba :— 

“ uddracarito ’si tvam, ten’ evarddbana tvayi 
“ dcsaip va dobi, gamaip va, kbeltaip va, mama sobbanap[i.” 

96. ativuttaesa yatbd:—• 

“ munindacandasainbbutayasorasimaiieinaip 
“ sakalo pyain akaso navakaso vijumbbanc.” 

97. vakyaip v^'dpanaacittanaiQ apetattiiam aninditaip, 
ten’ ummattadikanan taip vacan’ auuatra dussata. yatba 

98. “ samuddo piyate so ’yam, aliam aj]a jaraturo, 

“ irao gajjanti jimuta, Sakkass’ Erdvano piyo.” 

99. sukbumaluvlrodliittudittabhdva-ppabbavitanr 
bandbanaip bandbapbarusa-dosaip sandusayeyya taip. yatba:-* 

100. “ passantd rupavibbavaip sunanta madburah giraip. 

caranti sadhu sambuddbakilo keliparammukha.’’ 

101. apakkamassa yatbd:— 

bbavand-ddna-sildiii sanmasamindditan* iba 

“ nibbdna-bhoga-saggddi sadbanaui naeapisayo.” 
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102 . uddittliavisayo koci viseso tidiso yadi 
anudditthesu n’ev’ atfchi doso kamavilanglianc. yathi 

103. “ kusal^lkusalamavyakatam’ icc esu pacchimaiji 
** avy&katai|i pakadan na, pakadam pathamadviyaip.** 

104. sa^uan’ avikaraiio karaiic sati tadise 
ocityahinatapatti natthi bhutatthasamsino. 

105. ocityaip naina viuueyyaiji loke vikhy^tam adara 
tatthopadesappabhava sujana kavipungava.^ 

106. vinuatocityavibhav’ ocityahinaip paiihare 
tatocityassa samposc rasaposo siya katc. yatha 

107. “yo marascnam asannam asannavijayussavo 
“ tiiia 3 'a pi iia mannattba so vo dctu jay^an jino.” 

108. araddhnkattukammadi-kam«atikkamalaiigliano 
bliaggaritivirodho ’y'am gatin na kvapi vindati. yatba 

109. “ sujanafmanam, ittbinam, vissaso iiopapajjate 
“ visassa, singano, roga-nadi-rajakulassa ca.*’ 3 ’athfi ca;— 

110 . “ bhesajje vihito suddliabudclbadiratanattaye 
“ pasadam dcarc niccaip sajjane sagune pi ca.*’ 

111. samsayassa yafcba :— 

“ munindacandinialokarasalolavilocaiio 
** jano ’vakkaiitam anto Va ramsidassanapiuito.” 

112 . samsayay’ cva yam kiuci yadi kibidihotuna 
payuyjate na doso ’va sa-saipsayasamappito. yatlii :— 

113. “ yate dutiyan nila^'aip gurumlii sakag<diato 
“papunoyyama ni^'atam sukhain ajjhayanHdiiia.” 

114. “subhaga bhagini sa\a-m-etass’ ” icc evaniadikam 
‘ na gammaip’ iti niddittbam kavihi sakalebi pi.” 

115. dutthalankaravigamc sobbanalaiikatikkamo 
alankaraparicchcde avibhavaiii gamissati. 

116. dose pariliaritum esa varo ’padeso 
sattantardnussarauena kato may’ cvaip 
vinnay’ iman guruvaraii’ adhikappasada 
dose param pariharcyya yaso ’bhilasi. 

Iti Sahgharakkhita mahasdmi vicarite Subodhdlahkdre doaa^parikui'doa’- 
hodlio nama dutiyo paricchedo. 

117. sambbavanti gund yasmadosan’ evam atikkame 
dassessan te tato ’diini saddc sambbusayanti yc. 

118. pasad*, ojo, madlmratfi, samata, sukburaalatfi, 
sSleso, ’darafca, kanti, atfchavyatti, samadhayo. 

119. guneh’et^hi sampanno bandbo ka^-manoliaro 
samp&dayati kattunaip kittim accantanimmalaip. 
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120. adurabitasambandhasubhaga ya padavali 
suppasiddhfi- ’bhidheyya pasida^i janaye yatb4: 

121. “ alahkaronto vadanaip. munino *dhara-raipfliyo 

sobhante 'runarftiisiva sampatantabujodare.*’ 

122. ojo sainasa-bahulyam eso gaj^jassa jivitaip. 

pajje pyanakulo so 'yam kaiito kamiyate yatha :— 

123* muiiindamandasanjatabasacandanalimpit^ 

“ pallavi, dliavala tass’ cv’ eko nMharapallavo.” 

124. padabhiclhpy^’avisayaip samasa-vyfisa-sambhavaip 
yam pariyatyaip hot’ iha sopi ojo Va tarn yatha :— 

125. “ jotayitvana saddhammaiii sandliaretva sadevake 
“ Jalitva aggikliandlio ’va nibbuto so sastivako.” 

12G. “ niattliakat^hi niatassapi rajobliavaip vajantu me 
“ yato punnona te scnti jina})adambuja-dvaye.” 

127. icc atra iiiccappaiiatigcdbo sadhu padissati 
j^yate ’yani guiio tikkha-panuanam abhiyogato. 

128. madhurattani i)adasatti-r-anui)pasa vasa dvidb4 
siyd samasuti pubba vaniiavutti paro yatha :— 

120. “ yada eso ’bliisambodhi sampatto iimnipuiigavo 
“ tada-ppabhuti dliainmassa loke jato ma}iussavo.” 

130. “ muniiida, mandahasu te kundasandohavibbhama 
“ disantam anudhavanti haaanta candakantiyo 

131. sabba-komala-vaniiclii naouppaso pasaipsiyo 
yatha: “ ’yam nialati malali'nalolalimalini.” 

132. muduhi va kevalehi, kevalehi putelii va, 
misschi va, tidha hoti vainiehi samata yatha :— 

133. “ kokilalapasajpvadi munindalapavibbhamo 

“ badayahgamatam yati satain deti ca nibbuti.” 

134. “ sambbavaniyasambhavam bhagavantajp bhavantagu 
“ bhavaiitasadhaiiakauklu ko na sambhavaye vibhuip.” 

135. “ laddliacandanasajpsaggasugandlumala 3 'anilo 

“ mandam dyati bluto ’va munindamukhainaruta.’* 

136. anittbur’ akkharappayd sabbakomalanassa^d 
kicchamucearanupetavyanjand sukhiimalatd. 

137. “ passantd riipavibhavam suiianta madhuran girain 

caraiiti sadhu sambuddhakale keliparammukha.” 

138. alahkaravihindpi sataip samukhat’ edisi 
drobati visesena ramaniya tad ujjald 

139. I'omancapincbaracand sadhuvaddbitaddhani 
lalant’ ime munimegbummada sddhusiklmvala. 

140. sukhumdiattara attb’ eva padatthavisayam pi ca. • 
yatbd : ** matddi saddesu kittisesddi kittanaip.” 
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141. silitthnpadasaipsaggaramaniyagunalayo 
sabandbagiravo eoyaiii sileso ndma tarn yathd : 

142. “ bdUiiduvibbhamacchedanakharavalikantilii 

sd muniudapadambbojakanti vo valif&vataqii.” 

143. ukkai^isavanto yo koci guno yadi patiyato 
udaro *yai|i bhave tena sanathd bandha bandhati. 

144. “ padambhojarajolittagatta ye tava Gotama 
“abo te jantavo yanti sabbada nirajattanam !*’ 

145. evam jinanubbavassa samukkamso 'tra dissati: 
paunava vidhina ’nona cintaye param idisaiji. . 

146. udaro sopi vin5oy\’o 3 "aip passcatbavisesauaip 
yatba : “ ki/asaro, Ulaliaso, hcinangadadayo.’* 

147. lokiyatta u’atiklcanta kanta sabbajandnam pi 
kauti uamativuttassa vutta 5»a pariharato. 
yatba: “ muiiinda” ice adi: 

148. attbavyattabbidhcyyahsaneyyata. saddato ’ttbato 
sayajp tad ubhaya noyyapariliare padas.sita. 

yatba : “ marici’" ’co adi: “ manonuranjano mdra” *cc adi. 

149. ‘ puna attbcna yatba :— 

“ sabhavamalatd dliira mudba padanakliesu te 
“yato te ’vanataiiaiita niolk*idia\a jabanti no.*’ 

150. ‘baiidliasaro* ti mauiianti yam saiiiagga pi vinuuno 
dassnnavasaram patto samadhi nam’ ayam guno. 

151. annadbammo tato ’fiuallia lokasimanurodhato 
samma adiyate ’eo eso samadbili uirujjati. 

152. apdiie pauinam dbainnio, samma, adiyate kvaei 
nirupe rupayuttassa, nirase sarasassa ca. 

153. adj*ave dravayuttassa, akattari pi kattuta, 

katbiiiassa-sanro pi: rupau tesan kama siya. ^ 

154. uuiiapuniimduna uatba diva pi saba sangama 
“ vinidda sampamodanti manne kumudini tuva !’* 

155. “ dayarasesu mujjanta jana ’raatarasesv iva 

eukhita hatado.sa tc n^tba padambujanata.*’ 

156. ** madbure pi gune dbira nappasiddbanti ye tava 
“ kidi^l manasovutti tcaaip. kbaraguiianam bbo.” 

157. “ sabbattbasiddba culakaputapeyya mabaguiia 

** disa samanta dbavanti kundasobhai^alakkbandV* 

158. “ mararibalavissatba kuii^hd nanavidba yudlia 
“ lajjamana ^fifiavesena jina imdanata tava.” 

159. “ munindabhaQuma kalodito bodhodaydcale 

“ 6addkainmarai|isin4 bhati bhindam andha tamaip paraijx. ” 

160. vamanuggilanady etaip gunavutyapariccutaiji 
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atisuudaram aSnan tu kamaip vindati gammataifi 
IGl. “ kantinai^i vamajiavyaja munipadanakhdvali 

** candakanti pivanti ’va bippabhan tarn karontiyo.’* 

1G2. acittakattukaiji rucyam icc evam gunakammakaip. 

sacittakattukam p* etarji guuakammain yad* uttaraam 
1G3. “ uggiranto ’va senaliarasaip jinavaro jaiic 

** bliasanto madhurani dhammaip kaip iiasampiiiaye janaip,** 
164. yo saddasattliakusalo kusulo nighaiid^ 
chando alankatisu iiiccakatubliiyogo 
so ’yaip kavittavikalojn kavisu saiikhyaip 
oggaylia vindati hi kittiin amandarupai}!. 


Ifi SangliaraJclcliita malidsami viracile SuhodhdlaiiJcdre gundvahodho 
ndma totigo paricchedo, 

105. atiliulaukara sahita saguna bandha bandliati 

yato accantakanta Va^v-uccante te tato ’dliuna. . 

16G. sabhava-vafiga-vuttinaip blioda dvidha alamknya: 

patbaina tattha vatthunam iianavattliavibbavini. yatlia:— 

1G7. “ lilavikantisubhago dis»adbiravilokano 

“ bodhisaitankuro bliasani viroci vacaip asabhi.” 

IGS. vutti-vatthu-sabbavassa ya ’lihatba sa para bhave 
tassa ’nantavikappatta hoti vijo padassanani. 

IGO. “ tatthatisaya, upama, rdjiak’, avutti, dipakjup, 

“akkhepo, ’tthautaranyaso, vvatireko, vibhavanfi. 

170. “ hotu, kkamo, jnyataraiu, saiiuiaaip, parikappana, 

“ samahitum, pariyayavutti, vyajopavaunauajn. 

171. “ visesu, rulhahankara, sik*so, tulyayogita, 

“ nidassanaip, nialiantatthaip, vahcana, ’ppakatatthuti. 

172. “ ekavali, afiiiamauuaiu, saliavuUi, viroclluta, 

“ pai’ivutti, bbhamo, bliavo, inissaip, asi, rasi,” iti. 

173. ete bhedii samuddittha. bliavo jivitam ucoate. 
vanga-vuttisu poseti sileso tu siri pparajp. 

174. pakasaka visesassa siyatisayavutti ya 
lokutikkantavisaya lokiya ti ca sa dvidha 

176. iokiyatisayass’ ete bhcda yc jati-adayo 
patipadiyato tvajja lokatikkantagocaiu 

176. “pivanti deliakanti ye nettau culiputena to 

“ nalaip hantmp jin’ esan tvaip tanhaip tauhaliju'o pi kiin ?” 

177. ifflamanopameyyanaip sadliatninattaip siyopania: 
saddattbagammu vakyattbaviaayd ti ca tidba. 

178. Bamawpaccaycvadi saddd tusaip vasa tidba 
sadd^aiQina eaij^iseua “ xnunindo candimanano” 
o 
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179. paccayi tehi “ vadanaiji pankajAyate 

** munino nayanadvandaip nHuppaladaliyate/’ 

180. ividi, “ iva, v4, tulya, sam&na, nibha, sannibhd, 

“ yath4, satk&sa, tulita, ppakasa, ppatirupaki, 

181. “ sari, sarikkha, Bamv&di, virodhi, sadisa, viya, 

“ patipakkba, paccanika, sapakkhopamitopama, 

182. “ patibimba, paticcbanda, sarupa, sama, sammitA, 

“ savanuA, bhi, patinidhi, sadhammadi, salakkliana, 

183. “ jayaty, akkosati, hasaip, patigacchati, dussati, 

“ ussuyyaty, avajinati, nindat*, issati, rundhati, 

184. “ ta»sa coreti aobhaggaip, tassa kanti viluppati, 

** tena siddhi vivadati, tulyaiji ten&dhirobati, 

185. “kacchaip vigAhate taasa, tam auvety, anubandliati, 

“ taip silaip, taip uisedheti^ tassa canukarot' ime.*' 

ISO. upamauopameyy&naip sadhammattaip vibliavlhi 
imebi upama bhedd kcci niyanti sampati. 

1S7. “ vikasi padumam ’vatisundaraip sugatknanaip’* 
iti dharaiDOpaina nama tulyadharomaiiissana. 

188. dhammahiu4, ** mukhambhojasadisam munino** iti 
viparitopamA, “ tulyam ananenambhojam tava.** 

189. “tavdnanam iv*anibbojaip, ambbojam iva to mukhaip’* 
annamannopamd sayaip annamaunopamanato. 

190. “yadi kinci bbave *mbhojaip locanambbamuvibbbainam 
dharetuip mukhasobhantaip tavo**>t’ eea 'bbhutopaina 

191. sugandhi sobbasampandbi sasiraipsuvirodhi ca 
mukham tav*arabujaip *ve’*-ti sa sUesopama mata, 

192. sarupa saddavaccatta sa santanopama yatba : 

“ balav* uyyana mila *yai|i salakinanasobbini** 

193. “ khayicando, baburajaip paduraaip, tehi to mukhajp ' 
samanam pi samukkaipsi” tyayaip nindopamd mat4. 

194. “ asamattho mukben* indu jina te pa^i gajjituip 
jalokalank*’ iti ayaip patisedhopama siyA. 

195. “ kaccham candaraTindauam atikkama mukhaip tava 
attanava saman jatam” ity asadhdranopama. 

196. “ sabbambhoja-ppabhasiro risibhutova katthaci 
tavananaip vibhiti **ti hotabhutopami ayaip. 

197. patiyato ’tthagammi tu saddasamattiyi kvaci 
samasa-paccayevadi saddayogoip vini api. 

193. “ bhing^ nemdni cakkhuni, nambujaip mpkham ev* idaip" 
Buvyattasadisattena si sarupopami mati. 

199. - may^ ova mukhasobhissety** inda vikaitbaiia 

* yato 'mbuje pi aattbl *ti parilu^popami ayaip. 
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200. ** kii;i Tambujanto bhant41i» kii|i lolanayanaifL mukhaqi 
mama doUyate cittaqa** icc ayai^i Baijisayopama. 

201. kind vattbuip ’padassetvi sadhammassabhidhauato 
samyappatitisambhava pativatthupama yath£: 

202. janesu jdyamdnesu n* eko pi jina^B^diso 

- “ dutiyo nanu natth* eva parijatassa padapo.” 

203. vakyatthen* eva vakyattho yadi kocy upamiyate 
ivayuttaviyuttatta sa vakyatthopama dvidha* 

204. *\jino sallesasattanam avibhuto janan’ ayaip 

** ghammasanta patattanam ghamraakale* mbudo viya." 

205. munindananam abliati vilafiekamanobaraip 

“ uddharp samuggatassapi kin te canda vijumbhana ?” 

200. samuppejetl dhimantaip bbinnaliiigadikan tu yaip 
upam^dusanayrdam ctaip katthaci tarn yatha : 

207. “ baipsivayajp sasi” bhinnaling—“ akasaip saran’ iva** 
vijativucana ; hiua, “ eava bbatto bhato ’dhipe.’* 

208. “ khaj^joto bbanumaliva vibhati” ty adbiko])amd ; 
aphulhaitha, “ balanibodhi sagaro viya sankhubhi.** 

209. “ cande kalahko bhingo ’va’* ty upamapekkhini ayaip : 
khaiidita, “ keravakaro sakalanko nibhakaro.” 

210. ice evam adi rupesu bhavanti vigatadara 
karonti c’ adaraip dhira payoge kvacid eva tu* 

211. “ ittV ivayaip jano yati” : “ vadaty esa. puma viya”: 

“piyo p4na iv4ya* me” ; “vijja dhanam iv’ ancita.** 

212. “ bhavaiji viya mahipala Devaraja virajate.!” 

alam ai^isumato kacchaip tejasarohituip ayaip.. 

213. upamanopameyyanam abhcdassa nirupana 
upameva tirobbutabhcda rupakam uccate. 

214. asesavattbuvisayam, ekadesavivatti ca, 

taip dvidba : puna, paccekaip samaaadivasa tidha. 

215. angulidalasaipsobbi, nakhadidhitikesaram, 
slrasa napilandhanti ke, munindapadambujaip.” 

216. ** ratanaui guua bburi, karuna sitalaip jalaip 

“ gambhirattam agadhattaip paccakkho ’yaip jino *mbudhi.’ 

217. ** candikd mandabasa te muninda vadaninduno 

“ pabodhayaty ayaip sadhumanokumudakauanaip !” 

218. asesavatthuvisaye pabhedo rupake ayaip : 
ekadesavivattimhi bhedo ’daiii pavuccati. 

219. ^^vilasahasakuBumaip ruciradharapallavaip 

“ sukh^ip ke v4 na vindanti paasanta munino muklia^,’* 

220. ** pidadvandaip munindasBa dadatu vijayam tava- 

** nakharaipBi paraip kanta yassa papajaya-ddbaji” 
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221. ** duniramalakapolassa munindavadaninduno 

f* Badkuppabuddhahadayaiji jatam keravakananaip.** 

222. rupak&oi baliuny cva yuttayuttadibhedato 
visvup na tini vuttani ‘ etthev* antogatani ’ti. 

223* sitapupphuj^jalaip. lolanettabhingan tavananaip 

“kassa nama mano dlilra nakaddhati mauoharaip..*’ 

224. “ candiin ^akasapadumam” icc etani khandarupakam 
duUhaip : “ ambhoruhavanajp nefctani** ccadi suudaraip. 

225. pariyanto vikappanam rupakassopamaya ca 
natthi yan tena vinneyyam avuttam anumanato. 

22G. punappunam iiccaranam yam atUiassa padassa ca 
ubhayesan ca vinueyya sa^'ain avuttinaniato: 

227. “ mano harati sabbcsam, adadixti disa daaa, 

“ ganijati iiimmalattan ca, yaso-rasi jinass* ayaip.’* 

228. “ vibliaseiiti disa 8abl)a inunino duhakantiyo 
“vibhaseuti ca sabbapi candadinaip Imtaviya” 

229. “ jitva viharati klesa-ripuin lokc jino ayam 

“ vibaraty arivaggo’ yaip rasiblmto ’va duj_janc.** 

230. ekattba vattamanampi sabbavakyopakaraiuiip 
dipakaip nama : tan c* adi-majjh-anta-visayani tidha, 

231. “akasi buddlio veiieyya bandliuuam atnitodayam 

** tad annesan tu jantunam visaip niceopatapanaip.” 

232. “ sabha papebi ca samam nekatitliiya, maddanaip” 

** dassanaip munino sadiiujananaip jayatc mataip 

233. accautakantalavaiiyacandataj)amanobaro. 

“ jinananindmr-indu ca kassa nanandako bbave.” 

234. “ hotavipnatisaraya sila pamojjabetu so 

“ tam pitihetu sa cayaip passaddhyfidi pasiddbiya.** 

235. icc adldipakatte pi pubbuiii pubbaip apekkbini 
vakyamala pavatta’ ti turn maladi{>akaip mataip. 

23G. anen’ eva ppakarena sosauam api dipako 

vikappanaip vidhatabbanugati’ suddhabuddhibi. 

237. visesavacaniccbayajii nisedhavacanan; tu yaip 
akkbepo nama so yun ca tidba kalappabhedato : 

238. ekaki nekasenan taip maraip sa vijayi jino 

** katbaip tam atbava tassa parami balam idisaip.’* 
atitakkbepo. 

289. kin citt* ejasamugdhyatam appatto ’smiti kliijjase 
“ panamo nanu so yeva sakimpi sugate kato ?’* 
Tattamdnak khepo. 

240. sacoaip na te’ gamissanti sivaip sujanagooarai}! 
micchiditthiparikkantamiDasa yesu dujyan^,’* 
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an^gatakkhopo. 

241. neyyo eatthantarany^so yo ’nnavakyattkasidhano. 
sabbavyapi viaeRatho, lu-visi(tbassa bliedato. 

242. tepi lokahitasatta suriyo candima api 

atthaip passa gamiesanti niyamo kena langbate ?’* 

243. ** sattha devamanussdnaTp. vasi sopi munissaro 

gato Va nibbuti, sabbe saiikhara na hi sassati.*’ 

244. ** jino aaipsarakant^ra janaip.pdpeti nibbuti. 

“ nanu yutti gati sayaip vesarajjasamanginaip ?” 

245. Burattan te Mhnraputam jina rahjeti mdnasaiii 
“ sayajp ragapavitta hi pare ranjeti sangcte.” 

246. vaccc gamme ’tha vatthunaip sadisaithc pabhedanaip 
vyatireko ’yam apy ekobhayabheda catubbidho. 

247. ** gamblurattamaliattadiguna jaladliina jiiia 

“ tulyo tvam asi, bhedo tu sarircnedisena tc !** 

248. “ maliisattatigambliira sagaro sugato pi ca, 

sagavo ’bjanasankaso jino caniikaraj^juti.'* 

249. na santapapalian, n’ eviccbitadam, migalocanani j 

** muninda, nayanadvaudam lava taggmiabhusitaip,** 

250. munindananam ambhojam csaiii naiiattam idisaip, 

“ snvuttamatasandaj'^i vadanani, n’edis’ ambujam. 

251. paBlddha7|i karanaip yattha nivattetvauha karanaip 
Bubhavikattam athava vibhav^^ain sa viblmvana. 

252. “ anancitjisitan nettam adliaro ’raiijitaimno 

** samanata bhaniu cavajii jinanavaucita tava.’* 

253. ** na rofci khalu dujjanyam api dujjanasaiigame. 

** sabhavauimmalatare sadhujantuna’ cctasi.*' 

254. janako uapako ceti duvidlia hetavo*siyuip 
patisankUaraiiaip tcsam alankaratayoditaip. 

255. bliavabbavakiccavasa) cittahotuvasa pi ca 
bhedaiiant^ idam tcsaip mukhamatianidassanaip. 

256. paramattliappakasekarasa sabbamanoliara 

** munino desanayam me kainam toseti manasaip.’* 
bhavakiccokarakabctu. 

257. dbirehi sahaBamvasa, saddbammassabhiyogato, 
niggaben 4ndriy&nan ca, dukkbass* upasamo Biyi.*’ 

abbavakicco karakapetu. 

258. ** muninda, candasazpvadikantabbdvopasobbina 

mukben* era subodhan te manaip papabhinissataip.*’ 
bbdyakicco ndpakahetu. 

259. addhubattharavindwi sankooayati te kathaip * 

** mi^nda, caranadvandaragabilitapo pbusaip.” 
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ayuttakarl cittahetu. 

2G0. “ saakocayanti jantunaiji paiiipahkenih&n* iha, 

** munindassa padadvandaip nakhacandanam aipsaro.” 
yuttakfiri cittahetu. 

2G1. udditthanam padatth&nam anuddeso yatnakkamaip 
sankbyanam iti nidditthaiji yathasahkliyakamo pi ca* 

2G2. ** al&pah&salilahi, muninda, vijaya tava, 

“ kokila, kumudani, copascvante vanam, jalam,** 

2G3- siya piyatarajp ndma attharupassa kassaci 

piyasaatissayen* etaip yaip hoti patipadanaip. 

2G4. **piti ya me samuppanna santa Randnssana tava, 
kitlendyaip bhave piti tad ova puua dassana.” 

265. vannitenopamanena vutya ’dliippetavatthuno 
samasavutti namayam ntthasahkheparupato. 

266. sayaip visesyamattena bhinimbhinnaviset^ana 
aith* evam apar^ pyatthi bhinnabhinnavisesana. 

267. “ viRuddbamatasandayi passatharatanalayo 

“ gambluro cayam ambodlii puhheiiapadito maya.*’ 

268. ** iccbitatthappado, saro, phalapuppbopasobliito, 

“ sacchayo, *yam apubbo ’va kapparukkho sarauUliito.** 

269. sagaratthona saddhammo : rukkhatenodito jino : 
sabbe saddarapa dharami pubbatr’, auuatra tu ttayaip. 

270. vatthuno* nucappakarena thita vutti tad ahuat^ 
parikappiyate yaitlia sa hoti parikappana. 

271. upamabbhantaratthena, kii’iyadivascna ca, 
kamenodahariRsami vividha parikappana. 

272. ** icchabiiahgatur’ asin4 ta ’tiniccalam accliara, 

“ vasam nent* iva dliiraip taip tada yogabhiyogato,** 

273. “ gajam maro samaruZho y’uddhay’ accantam unnataip •• 
**maggam aiivesati nanu jinabluto palayituip,” 

274. “muninda, padadvande te carurajivaHundare 

“ manhe, papabhisammaddajatasonena sonima.’* 

275. manne, saiike, dhuraip, nuna>m, iva, icc evam adiln 
eayam vyanjiyate kvapi kvapi vakyena gamyate. 

276. “ dayasancirasarasa deha nikkhantakantiyo 

** pinenta jina te sadhujanaip sarasataip nayuip.** 

277. arambhantasBa yaip kind kattupuhnavasi puna 
s^dhanantaralabho yo taip. vadanti Bamahitaip. 

278. “ miraiibhangabhimukhamanaso tassa satthuno 
“ mahamahi mah^ravairi ravi ’yam upakarik^.” 

279. avatvabbimataip taasa Biddhiya dassixUinnatha 
Tadanti taip. * pariyiyavutti’ ti sucibuddbiyo. 
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280. 

281. 

282. 

283. 

284. 


285. 


28G. 

287. 

288. 

289. 

290. 

291. 

292. 

293. 


294. 


295. 


296. 


297. 


** yivatangaQanikkhitta3|i, dhanam arakkhavajjitai^i, 

** dhanak&mayathakdmai^ tuvaqi gaccha yad’ icchasi. 
thuti karoti nindanto viya tarn vyajavannanai)i 
doaibhisa guna eva yanti sannidhim atra hi. 
sancaletum alaiii-tvasi bhusam kuvalayakbilaj)) 
visesan tavata nai^ha gunniiam to vadama 
visesiccbilya dabbassa kriyajatigunaesa ca 
vekalladassanai]! yatra vbeso namayam bbave. 
ca ratha, na ca inatanga, na haya, na padatayo, 
jito inaran munina sambhai’avajjanena hi.’’ 




dabbavisesavutti. 

** na baddhdkuti, neva puriso dassanaccbado 
mararibbangan cakasi munidhiro varo sayajn.** 
kriyivisesavutti. 

** na dislsu vyataramsi, n^loko lokapattbato 
“ tathapandhatamaharaifi paraiii sadliusubhasitam.** 
jativisesavutti. 

“ kbaram na bi vataddbam muniiulavacanam tava 
• * • 

** tathapi gaHiam khanati nimulain janutupadaip.” 
gunavisesavutti. 

dassiyate ’tintfcantu suravirattbanani yati. 
vadanti vinnu vacanaip ru/iiabankaram idisam. 

dame nandopauaudassa kiin me vyaparadassana 
**putta me padasambhattu sajja sant* eva tadise.*’ 
fiileso vacauanekubhidheyyekapadayutajn 
abhinnapadnvakyadivasa tedbayani into. 

** andhantamabaro b^ri sam4ru/lio maliodavam 

• • 

“ rajate raipsimdli *yaiii bliagava bodbayaip jane.’* 
abhinnapadavakyasilcso. 
saradamalakabbuso samanitnparikkliayo 
kumudakarasambodbo pineti jauatai]i sudbi.** 
bhinnapadavakyasileso. 

samabitattavinayo ahinamadamaddano 
^augato visadaip patu ptioinaip so vinayako.** 
bbinnkbbinnapadavdkyasileso. 

* viruddbdviruddbabhinnakamma, niyamava, paro 

* niyamakkbepavacano, *virodbivirodby, api 

* ocityasamposakadi, sileso padajati *ti: 
esaip nidassanesv eva rupam avibbavissati. 

" savaae rattayam lokatiteakbilai|x kalaviggaho 
** par&bhayaii m&r&ri ; dbammardja vijumbbate.*’ * 

** sabbdTAOU^uraziij>a£5aTise6odayasambbava2{i 
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** supanti vacaqi munino jand passanti camataip.’' 

298. “ andhak&rappahiraya, aabhavamadhuriya ca, 

mano pineti jantunam, jioo vacaya bhaya ca.” 

299. ** kesabkhinaip *va kaubatthaip, bhamunaip yeva vaiigati, 
“ panipadadhardnaip 'va munindassa ’bliirattata.” 

800. *‘panipadadharesv eva sfirago tava dissati 

“ dissati so ’yam atbava natha sadhugunesv api !*^ 

801. “ salakkbano ’tisubhago tejasi niyatodayo 

lokeso jitasamklcso vibhdti samanissaro. 

302. “ asamopi sarao loke, lokcsopi naruttamo, 

** sadayopyadayo papc, cittdyam munino gati,” 

303. ** saipsaradukkhopahatavanata janata tvayi 

** sukbam icchitam accantam amatan dada vindati.” 

304. gupayuttelu vattbubi samaip katvana kassaci 
saipkittanaip bhavati yam sa mata tulyayogita. 

805. ** sampattasampado loko sampattalokasampado 
“ ubbohi raiiisimali ca, bbagava ca, tamonudo. 

306. atthantaraip. sadhayata kiuci taip sadisaip phalaip 
dassiyate asantain va santam va tarn nidassanai^ 

307. “ udaya sara-anindassa yanti papa parabbavaip. 

** dbammarajaviruddbanain sucaranta durantataip 

308. ** Bironikkhittaoaraiio ^cchariyan’ ambujaii* ayam 

paramabbbutatam loko vinnapet’ attano jino.” 

300. vibhutiya mabantattham adlujipayas&ia va siya 
paramukkajp satajp yatam tarn maliantattluiip iritum. 

810 . ** kirltaratanacciiayaiiuviddhatapavaraiio 

^*pura paraip siri vandi bodhisafcto ’bJiinikkbama.** 

811. ** satto sambodhiyam bodhisatto sattahitaya so 
**bitva senahara\>andhani api rahulamatarain.” 

312. gopetva vannaniyaip yain kinci dassiyate paraip 
asamaip va samam tassa yadi s4 vancand mata. 

813, ‘‘purato na sahassesu na pancesu ca tadino 

maro paresu tass’ esaip sahassaip dasavad<Jbitaj;i. 

314. “ vivadam anuyunjanto munindavadaninduua 

** sampunpo candima nayaip. chattam etaip rnauobbuuo.” 
815. paranuvattanadihi nibbiiipenema yi thuti 
tbuti appakate sayain siya appakatatthuti 
316. “ sukhaip jivanti barino vanesv aparasevino 
“ aniydsopalabhehi jaladappankuridihi.” 

817. pttaram uttaraip yattha pubbapubbavisosanaip 
• siyi ekAvali sAyam dvidhi vidhi nisedhato. 

818. ” p4da nakhalirucira, uakhali raipsibbasur&j 
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raipsi tamopah^nekara8&, sobbanti satthuno.*’ 

319. ** aeantuttbo yatl n’ eva santoso nalayahato, 

“n^layo yo sa jantunaip anantavyasan^vabo.” 

320. yahi bhueiya bhusattaip aunamanaan tu vatthunaip 
vinava sadisattan tarn anuatnannavibhd$:aDaip 

821. vyamsumandalarp tena munlDa lokabandhuna 
** mabanti vindato kantiip so pi ten’ eva tadisi.’* 

322. kathanam sahabhava^sa kriyaya ca gunassa ca 
saliavuttiti vinneyyani tad udaharanam yatbd : 

323. jalanti candarasibi samam sattbu nakliamsavo 
“vijuinbhati ca candena Bamai|i tarn miikhacaudima’* 

324. ‘‘jinoduyoiia malinam saba duj jariacctasa 
** j)apaiji disa suvimala saba Ruyanacetasa” 

325. virodbinaiii padattbanam 3 'attba sanisaggadassanaip 
sanwikkaizisabliidbinattbam matu sayain virodbitu 

32G. “guna sabbavamadlmra api lokekabandbuno 
“sevita pSpasevinam sammadusenti manasam” 

327. j'assakassaci danena yassakassaci v.ittbuno, 
visi^tbassa j'am adanain, parivuttiti sa mata. 

328. “pura paresan datvana nianiinuam na>'anadikaip, 
“muninda, samaiiuppatto dani sabbauiiutasiri,” 

329. kiuci ^isva na viuuata patipajjati tarn samam 
sai^isa^'apagataip vattbum yattba soyam bhamo mato. 

330. **8amaiu dlsasuj^jalasu jinapadauakbani6um& 

“passaiita abbiuandanti caiidatapaniana jan4.” 

331. pavuccate yaijinarnadi, kavinam bhavabodbanaip 
5 ’^enakcnacivaiiiieua, bbavo-numayam iritaip 

332. ‘‘nanu to yovasanta no sagara, na kulacala, 

“ manam pi inari.> adaiu yc samvatto pi jabanti no ?” 

333. angangibbava sadisupliulabliava ca baudbano 
saijLsaggo 'lahkatitam yo tarn ‘ missaii* ti pavuccati 

331. ** passatba muiiino padanakbaranisimabanadi 

aho ga^haip uiuiuggepi sukliayaty eva te jane 1” 

335.^ ‘*vcso sabhavamadburo, rupiup nettarasdyanaip, 

*‘niadhu Va munino vaca, na sampincti kam jauaip.” 

33G. “ asinama siy’ attbossa itUiassasinajp yatlia : — 

** tilokekagati natho patu lokam apayate !” 

337. rasappatitijanakaip jayuto yaiu vibbusanani 
rasavantanti tan iieyyo rasavautavidb^nato. 

338. ^'raganatambbutasarojamuklian dbaraya 

padi tilokagai’UDO ’ilbikabaudharaga 
adaya niccasaraseua kareua ga^iaip 

i* 
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Bancuppayanti satatbahifca sambhamena’* 

339. icc ^nugamma purimicariyanubhavaip 
saAbhepato nigatito yam alailkatinaip 
bhedo ’parupari kavibi vikappiy^nam 
ko n4ma passitum alaip kbalu t&sam antaip. 

Iti SaiiglMrakkldta mah&s&mi mcarite Suhodhdlahlcare atthdlau k&rd 
tmhodho ndma catuttho jparicchedo. 


840. patibbanavata lokavoharamaiius^rina 
tatocityasamulUsaveclina kavina param. 

341. tliayisambamlbino bliavavibliava saimbbavaka 
samaj^janti nibnndha tu rusassadaya sadhunain. 

342. cittavuttivisesa tu bliav:iyaiiti rase yato 
ratyadaj'o tato l)ljavasad(Icna ])arikattita. 

343. virodbinaunabliavena yo bbavo na tirobito 
silcna tittb‘'ti eso ‘ tbayibliHvo’ ’ti saddito 

844. rati, baso ca, soko ca, kodb’ ussaha, biiayam pi ca 
jigdceba, vinilma, cva samo ca, iiavatbayino. 

345. tiro bbava vibhavadi viscsenabhinuikliato 
yete caraiiti sileiia tc boiiti vyabbicarino 

346. nibbedo, tukka, sanka, sama, dbiti, jalata, diiiat’ uggaUaattaip, 
suttaip, haso, galau’, ussuka, tarasa, sat’ assa, visadavabiddlia, 
cinta, gabbapainarHinarisa, mada, mat,’ ummada, molia, vibudho, 
niddavcga, savilain, mai’una, sauapala, vyadhi tuttujisam ete. 

347. 8amabitattai>pabbavam satta’ tcnopapadita 
sattika, py anubluivatte visiun bljuva bbavanti tc. 

348. tbambba, paZaya, romauca, tatba sed’, assu, vepaUiu, 
vevanijiyain, visarata, bbavuttb’ ete ’liu sattika. 

349. yada ratyadayo bbava, dbitbila na bonti ce 
tada sabbe pi te bbava bbavanti vyabbicarino. 

360. vibbavo karanan tes* uppattiy’ uddipane tatba 
yo 6iy& bodliako tesam anubhavo ’yam irito. 

861. nekahetu maDOvuttiviaesaii ca vibbavitupi 
bbavam vibbdvanubbava vapi>iya bandbena putaip. 

862. savibhav&nubbavebi bbava tete^yatbarabaip 
vanniyd yatocityaip lokarupauugamiufi. 

853. cittavuttivisesatta manasd sattikahgato 
babinissstasedadi auubbavebi vapniy4. 

854. simajikanam anando yo bandhattb^nnsarinaip 
‘ rasiyati’ ti tannubi raso ndmayajp irito. 

855. BavibhaTanubbdvebi sattik4vyabhic4rihi 
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assadiyattara anlyamano thayeva so raso. 

850. giiigAra, hassa, Iraruna, ruddha, vira, bhayanak^, 
bibhacchabbhuta, santd ca, rasa anukkama. 

857. dukkharupe ’yam anando kathan na karupadike 
siya sotunam anando soko Vessantai’assa hi. 

358^. rammadesakalakalavesadipatisevino, 

yuvananiiounarattana pamado rati-r-uccatc. 

350. yutyabhavanubhava te nibandlia posayanti naip 
sopyayogavippayogasambhogauani vasA tidha. 

3G0. vikaragati adilii attano ’tha parassa va 

hdso niddasamalaRsamUccliadi vyabhicaribhi. 
paripose siya haso bliiy^yo ’ttlnj)pablmtiij4m so. 

801. sitam ilia vikasinayainun, kiucalakbliiya dvigantii liaslinip, 
niadhurassarani vihasitum, amsasirokammam iipaliasitam, 

802. apaliasitani sajalakkhi, vikkliittahgaiii bbavaty atiliasitarn, 
dvc dve liasa katliita c’ csam jottlie maplie jamme pi ca kamato 

803. sokarupo tu karuiia ’ni^bappatlitliaiiasato, 
tattliunubliava riulitapa/ayattliaiubhakadayo. 
visiadahusyamaraijacintadi vyabliicarino. 

30-li. kodbo inacchaviyiidihi pose tasamadadilu 
nayanai'unakj'ulihi ruddbo iiainaraso bliave. 

805.. patapuvikkamadili’ ussaho viro ti sanhilio, 
raiiadaiiadayayoga viro ’yani tividho bhave. 

300. tevanubhava, dliitimatyyayo vyabhicarino. 

807. vikara,sanasattadibbayukkajnso bhayanako 
sedadayo 'nubhav' ettha tiisadi vyabliicariuo. 

808. jigiiecha rudhiradihi putyadihi viragato 
bibhaccho khubanubbegi kamena karunayuto 
uasHvikuuanadilii sahkadilii ’ssa posanaau. 

809. atilokapadattlichi vimhayo ’yain raso ’mbliuto 
tassanubhava sedassusadhuvadadayo siyunx 
tasavegadhitippahna hont’ ettlia vyabhicarino. 

370. tbayibliSvo samo mettadayamodadisambhavo 
bbavadihi tad ukkai^iso santo sautanisevito. 

Iti Sangluvrakhhiia mahds&mi vicarite Suhodhdlankare rasabhdvdvaho^ 
dho niitiia pancamo paricchedo. 


SuBOJ)HA'lA5KA'bA NlfT^ITAM. 
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Lmh of Hare Muhammadan Coins. —No. T. — Coins of the Kings of Dihli 
and Jaunpur. — Hy J. G. Delmisbice, Dihli, 

^ (With a plato.) 

Ghiya'fi-uddi'n Balban. 

PI. IX, 1. Gold. Wei-ht, IGO grs. A. H. 070. 

TiffiTgin — dj(«XM>^ (^^^*** Sx.m $iyjt 

The Balhan inscription discovored by me at Sonipat and published in 
the Society’s Proceedings for May 1873, bears the same date as this coin. 


Kutb-uddi'n Muba'rak Shall, 

Pi. IX, 2. New A’ariety. Silver. Weight, 1G8 grs. Circular piece. 

Parrul Mulk, A. H. 717. 

J.UVI 

sJJf jjt 


y^lhLJf (^,J| 

aBIj 


Margin — AjUju** ^Sxm ^ 

This coin shews cither a new place of mintage, or Ddr-ul Mulk is 
only another designation for DiliU^ Ddr^ulkhilafat^ or Knth&hddj which are 
observable on other published coins of this king. 

PI. IX, 3. New Variety. Silver. Weight, 83 grs. A. H,^20. 


U)4x/t 


vr* 




Circular area~-~- Jjl-A aBi 
‘Margin —aUj (jJiyt 


Ghiya's-uddi'n Tughluq Shah. 

PI, IX, 4. New variety. Gold. Weight, 170 grs. A. H. 725, 

Margin'^ j j •••••• *9i^ 


iUf 

J1A3 


I 
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Hahmu'd Sha'h, bin Muhammad Shfih, bin Firuz Shah. 

PL IX, 6. Gold. Weight, 169 grs. A. H. 802. i 


jiU^ J »U*x**-® 
JkU 


^UJI| 

A •f 


Hahmu'd Sha'h, bin Ibrahim Shah, of Jaunpur, 
PL IX, C. Gold. Weight, 165 grs. A.H. 847. 



dJUl diulA 



^LtaliMJf jfLw 


Margin-^ •«•«•« Apt/ *««««• 


Mura'd Bakhsh. 


PL IX, 7. Gold. Weight, 169 grs. 

•• ^ 

Margin — *#** 


A. H. 1068. Alima dab ad. 
The Kulimah. 

Margin —Tlie names and titles of 
the companions of the Prophet. 

I • 1A 


Sha'h Jaha'n. 

PL IX, 8. Silver. Weight, 176 grs. A. H. 1069. 

The Kaliniah. 

kIA •••»•* (^I rr aJu« 


PI. IX, 9. Silver. Weight, 176 grs. A. H. 1069. 


pr t£)^ 

Margin^ ua^Ua 

^,1/ 


The Kalimah. 

Margin —The names Shd titles 
of the four companions of the 
Prophet. 1 * 11 * 
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Atirangsi'b. 

PI. IX, 10. Silver. Weight, 175 grs. A. H. 1070. Patna. 

I ♦v 

I possess a good many coins of Auvangzib. They show that after the 
deposition of Shah Julian in A. H. 1UG8, some confusion prevailed in the 
mints of the Empire. For instance at Multan, llaliabad, Itawah, and 
Dihli, the coins were after his victory at Samogar at once issued ui the 
name of Aurangzib. At Ahniadiibad were struck indiscriniiuiitely in 
the names of Shah Jahan and jVlurad Baksh during A. H. 1008, and in the 
name of Shah Jahan only during A. H. 10G9. While, as will be seen from 
the coin now jjublished, at Patna, owing no doubt to the inllucncc and 
presence of Sliiija’ in the vicinitj’’, no coins were struck in the name of 
Aurangzib until A. H. 1070. 

The statement of Bernier that Aurangzib refrained from an}" overt 
assumption of sovereign rights for a year, or until his return irom Lahor, 
is not borne out by his coins. He seems to have immediately assumed 
those rights, which were certainly recognized as far as. his authority 
extended. 

I may also add hero that a silver coin of Aurangzib in my possession, 
struck at Multau, presents the novel fact tliat tlie exclusive u.se of the 
word on the gold, and of the word on the silver coins of the earlier 
period of his reign, was not so strictly observed as on the later coins. The 
word appeai’8 to have been used at the eommcncemcnt on his gold and 
silver coins alike. Afterwards this word was used on his gold coins, and jA# 
on his silver coins only. ’ ^ 


ajJL) 


Rafi'*-uddaraj a't. 

PI. IX, 12. Silver. Weight, 174 grs. A. H. 11.81. 

I ) r t oIaja/I ijyf 


Bafi'^-uddaulah. 

PI. IX, 11. Gold. Weight, 169 grs.- A. H, 1131. 


iiri 




I 
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Muhammad Ihra'hi'm. 

PI. 13. Silver, Weight, 174 grs. A. H. 1132. 

o) ^ 

^•■*■^[^1 JflA 

Mrr 

Say^'id Husaiu *AU Khan Barha, according to the Tarikh-i-Muzatlari, 
was assassinated on the 6th of Zil Hajjali, A. H. 1131. Sayyid ’Abdullah, 
his brother, got intelligence of the event on his way from Agrah to Dihli on 
the 8t!i of the same month. He at once made up his mind to supplant Mu- 
liammad Shah by placing a pliant puppet upon the throne. Witli this 
view he sent his agent into Salimgarh for a candidate. The crown was 
Hrst offered to the sons, successively, of Mu’izz-uddiu Jahdndar Shah, but 
they all refused it, and shut their doors against the faces of the Sayyid’s 
agents, who then went to Nekiisiyar, the sun of Prince Akbar; but this 
young man stole away ajid hid himself. At hist they went to the apart¬ 
ments of Sultan Ibrahim, the son of Uall’-ulkadr (Uali’-ushshan) and the 
brother of llafi’-uddaraj it and Uafi’-uddaulah, and prevailed on'him to 
accept the tliroue. 

The coronation took place at Dihli on tlie 11th Zil- Hajjali ; and on the 
17th, Sayyid ’Abdullah marched with this new pageant of royalty and a 
large army against the Kmperor ^duliammad Shah, who was then in tlie 
neighbourhood of Palwal. They mot the Kmperor near Hasanpdr. Tlie 
battle of Shahpur was fouglit iuimediutoly after, which ended in the defeat 
and capture of Sayyid ’Abdullah. Ibraliim lied, but was seized and brought 
back. The Emperor pardoned him. 

'' Thus it will be observed that Ibrahim occupied the throne nominally 
for one month only, and my coin, which is dated A. 11. 1132, must have 
been struck during the first eighteen days of his very brief reign. 
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Ti'anslation of ike Ayodluj'i MuluUiojfay or ‘ PUj/rimage to Agodhgd —By 

KVac Na'iia'van', Bareli College. • 

Tlie Ayodliya MaiiAfcuiya, accordins^ to Maharaja Man Siuh, profusyes to 
bo the work ot' Iksvakii, ot‘ tlie solar race. Ayoiihya and Sarayu are 
said to own their existence to A^is'islitlia JIuni, their spiritual guide, Iroin 
whom arc descended the Vasishtha Ihalimans 0/ Au>d]i\.i- It is said to 
have been created in tlio Tretsi A nga. and slainls cm the Sudarsaiia Cluilcra, 
or war-wlicel of ilaniaelinndra. Jlut acconling to Unnidat Pandit, the 
Avodhya Alaliatmya is a mei’e transcript from the »>liunda and Padma 
Puranas, and is not Ihe con>po^^ition oj' a Ihija uf An.lh. 

Ayodhyji, tlic most ancient saeri'd city of tli(‘ Hindus, and for many 
centuries tlic scat of tlie kniirs of tlie Si'lar race, is sitnated upon tlie 
river Sarjayii, which unites witli the (lhaghra at Seliorghut, ^0 miles west 
of Faizahad, where a fair is Indd at the lull moon of Pans. 

The word ‘ Ayodliya’ is derived from the Jn^anskrit prclix a, not, and 
yodhy battle. It means ‘ not to be fought against’. 

The origin of the city, according to tlie Hindus, was this. Tlio eldest 
son of Brahma, the Deity’s creative energy, named Sayumbhuvu Maim, 
once went to his father’s dwelling and said to liim, ‘‘ Please* give me a 
fine place to live in.” Brahma took him to A'^ishnu, wlio bestowed on him 
the wonderful and splendid Ayodliya. The site was selected and the city 
was built upon it. 


THANSLA'I’tOX. 


Chapter I, 

Once Parvati said to Maliadeva—“ A'ou are omniscient and liavc related, 
several religious stories; i now wish to hear souk; account of Ayodhyft, and 
especially its Mahatmya. It is an ancient city and dear to llamachan- 
dra. They say that it stands first among all other holy places, and is the 
bestower of mukti (salvation) ; describe therefore its 'extent; the great 
kings that have ruled in it; the number of sacred spots; their advan« 
tages ; the good attending residence in it; the river that flows there ; and the 
benefits arising from bathing in it at the dift'orent gha^s on peculiar- days j 
with the things that should be given on those occasions.” Mahadeva, hav¬ 
ing saluted Ayodhya and llamachandra, answered,—“ It has the great river 
Ghaghrd on the west and the old Sarayu flowing near ; it is ihe goddess of 
jelling; aud the abode of Vishnu and Plan is here. Hear the Mahiitmya 
of Ayodhya, which is the source of great happiness, and gives ah solution of 
sine. This city Vos built by God in the beginning of the creation, and is 
well-known in all the three parts of the world. Its origin was this. The 
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eldest son of Brahma, named Sayainhhuva Manu, the protector of his 
subjects, once went to his father’s dwelling, atul sto|)))ed up to him 
with joined hands. Brahma, being pleased, bcmignly asked him :—“ 0 son, 
tell mo quickly why you liave eonx! hero.” Manu rcjdied, “You havo 
ordered me to create the world, please give me an agreeable place to livo 


in. 


»» 


Brahma took his son with him and went to Vaikuntha, the chief mansion 
ol’Vishnu’s [)ara<lisc, which is a square, liaving four gates, one on each side, 
and ])eaulirnl fortilicntions, and all the gods how to it. Here fairies sing 
harmoniously ; the Sama Veda, the b(*^t ol the Vedas, is sung by the Gan- 
dharv.as; and all tl»e inhiibitanis are Ibur-armed, wearing the finest and most 
valuable ornaments. The door-keei)er of the eastern gate is Chanda-Para- 
ohanda ; oC the western, davji- Ifijayji : of the southern, Bhadra-Suhhadra ; and 
of the northern, Dhata-Vidliata. In the middle of this place was a toinplo 
of jewt Is, having a throne of the saiin* material, on which was seated Bhaga* 
van \’a'>ndeva Vishnu. 

Brahma, having joined his hands, said with a sweet voice, “ 0 god of 
gods, thou hast mercy upoii t]j\ devotees, and Manu Is one of them j give 
him, tlien.'fore, some land to live (Hi.” Vi>hiiu, with mueh ])leasure, bestowed 
on him, in the centre of the eartli, this wonderful and sjjlendid Ayodhya. 
Brahma then eame to our mortal world with Mann, and Yisimii sent Va- 
s'ishtlui and Vish'akiuMua nilh an ordm* that the latter was to build a city as 
the former might desin*. The site was aeeordingly seleeted, hut the <groiind 
being found unlit for sneli a purpose, the SuOarsauaeliakra was formed, and 
upon it the foundation was laid. Various kinds of shrines, palaces, roads, 
markets, gardens deeoratt*d with jewels, trees bearing beautiful fruits and 
flowers, bird> of melodioui^ voiee-^, innmn<‘rable ele[>bants, horses, chariots, 
bullocks, cows, all sorts of virtuous men ami women provided with every 
tiling, were created. The Sarayd llow.s near it, and the gha^s arc made of 
precious stones. Here the lotus and fragrant flowers are blossoming; differ¬ 
ent kinds of birds are singing in hannony ; gods, goddesses, and celestial 
beings, arc bathing; and tlx* most powerful, good, handsome, and well-versed- 
in-knowlodge, Surya-baiisi lujas were boiai. To the west is the confluence 
of the sacred Gharghara and Sarayii, the latter flowing from the west north¬ 
wards and then to the ea'^fc. The Ganges and the Sarayd are. both called 
‘ Brabma-Svariipa’ waters, where devotees and sagos live, and all the capital 
sins are washed away by bathing. Ayodhya is, therefore, suited to the medi¬ 
tation of Vishnu, Sflva, and Brahma ; they all three keep it in tlieir minds. 
It is the first abode of Vishnu : whoever remains there finds felieit3^ No one 
can fully describe its greatness. From the Lakshmaya-kunda, which has a 
thousand streams, one yoyana (four miles) to the cast aud as far to the west, 
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Bnd from the Sarayu to the Tons, it is called Antaragara [middle house]. 
Commencing from the Guptar, it extends towards the east.*’ 

End of Chapter I, the reading or hearing of which causes all sins to 
disappear, and good actions to make their appearance. 

Chapter II. 

Parvati asked—‘*What arc the benefits of a pilgrimage and visit 
to Ayodhya ; how many sacred places and gods are there ; and in what month 
and on what bathing days should the pilgrimage be performed ?” S'iva an¬ 
swered, Listen carefully to what I say. I have to mention things which are 
secret and without a beginning. When a man thinks of going to Ayodhya, 
his deceased ancestors are released from hell and sin, and repair to heaven, 
and for every step on his wa}’, he reaps the reward of an As^vamedha 
(a horse sacrifice). He who advises another to perform the pilgrimage, 
or in sonic way becomes the cause of it, is absolved from all sin, and ob¬ 
tains his wishes. Ho who pays the pilgrim his travelling expenses, goes to 
heaven with his sons and grandsons. He who provides a tired pilgrim with 
a conveyance, goes in tlie conveyances of the gods to their regions. Ho 
who gives food and w’ater to a hungry and thirsty pilgrim, gains the fruit of 
S'raddluis performed at Gaya and of bathing in the Makar season [Capricorn- 
is] at IlahabdJ, and his forefathers are hles.sed with everlasting happiness. 
He who sujiplies a bare-footed pilgrim wdtb shoes, obtains the conveyance 
of an elephant. Cut he who in any way stops such a pilgrimage, goes to 
hell, and suffers innumerable agonies for an unlimited period. He who fur¬ 
nishes a pilgrim witli a vessel I'or water, derives the advantage of keeping a 
thousand paonsalalis. He who anoints a pilgrim’s feet with oil, or washes 
them well, will obtain his desires in both worlds. The pilgrim, who listens 
to anecdotes of Vishnu, or sings hymns ou his waj', is looked upon a.s vir¬ 
tuous. The pilgrim, who, dismounting from his conveyance, stretches himself 
on tlic ground and weeps tears of love, is free from capital crimes, from the 
guilt attending the use of corn and water not belonging to himself, and 
from the Panch-suna. At tlie mere sight of Ayodhya, the sins committed by 
treading upon corn, wearing shoes, &c., to which every one is liable, and which 
are called* Panch-suna,’ and those ofseveii births, are removed. Co not doubt 
this. Listening to religious stories on tlie pilgrimage, reading treatises on the 
attributes of God and repeating his name, gives access to Him. He who, 
on seeing Ayodhya, prostrates himself on the ground, and bows down before 
it, becomes free from all sins and reaches the Cuity. The benefits whidh a 
pilgrim becomes entitled to by visiting Ayodhya and by meditation on Kama, 
are indescribable, and on seeing Kama’s image all his sins are destroyed. 
Hear me, Parv^iti, the mere sight of the Sarayu nullifies all sins; bowing 
down before it removes all worldly troubles, and bestows upon every 

kind 0#5<>J‘ The Sarayu water washes away all crimes.” 
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On hearing this, Parvati asked what the manner was of performing the 
pilgrimage, to secure all its advantages, and go to the place of Vishnu. 
Maliadeva replied—“He who performs the pilgrimage with all his organs’ 
of action and perception restrained, and witli the profession of living the life 
of a Brahma-chari, will reap all its rewards ; others will not ho deprived 
of the usual ones. The rich should give charity, and the poor undergo 
privations, that is, perform the pilgrimage, and fast three nights succes¬ 
sively. The wealthy will become poor if they do not give alms in 
proportion to their riches. Remaining in this holy place and observing 
all the prescribed ceremonies, entitles a man to the full benefits of perform¬ 
ing sacrifices and giving alms. Even sages and gods attained superiority 
and afilueijce from remaining, bathing, and worshipping at this sacred city. 
Sucli a pilgrimage should therefore be performed. He who, having bathed 
in the Sarayu, adoi'es the gods, gains the reward of an As'vamedha-Yajna. 
Feeding a single Brahman at tlie Sarayu, leads to blessings in both worlds. 
One who eats fruits and the roots of vegetables, and freely gives the same to 
a Brahman, gains the advantage of an As'vamedha-Yajna. Men living 
here are not transformed into mean croatures, and are freed from trans¬ 
migration of the soul. He who tliiiiUs of Ayodhya, morning and evening, 
reaps the fruit of visiting all the hol^" spots in it. The seven Puris 
places) constitute tlie body of Vi>him; Avantika, called Ujjain, the foot; 
Kanchi, the waist; Dvarka, tlie navel; Ilaridvar, the heart; Mathura, tho 
neck ; Kas'i, the fore part of the nose ; and Ayodhya, the head, which is 
the ))rineipul member of the body. Visits to this place and bathing at it 
wash away the sins of men and women. Even as Visliiui is superior to all tho 
gods, so is Ayodhya to all the hoi}" places ; he who stops here for twelve 
nights, derives the advantage which he would derive by performing all sorts 
of sacrifices. Remaining only one night bestows upon him the blessings of a 
hundred sacrifices on the fire. Residence, devotion, and charity at Ayodhya, 
are only obtainable through great virtues. Fasting here twelve nights, a 
man obtains the benefit of going once round tlie whole of India, as also what¬ 
ever he wishes. One night’s abode at Ayodhya with purity, gives freedom 
from degradation and accomplishment of one’s desires. Ayodhya is the 
form of Parahbrahma j the Sarayu, of Sagunabrahma ; and the inhabitants 
of Ayodhyd, of Jagannatha. I attest the truth of the above with an oath. 

O Parvati, the Vedas, tho gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and myself, are unable to 
describe fully the greatness of Ayodhya.” 



Chapter III. 

Parvati now asked Mabadeva regarding the origin of the Sarayu. All 
the Munis arc anxious to hear an account of that river. Mahadeva an¬ 
swered—" The Sarayu has herself described her origin. It is as followi^ Once 
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S'l’J Ragliunatha amused himself at the door of the Iieavens with his brothers 
and companions; they were dressed in their best, and wore beautiful 
' ornaments, so that they were loved by all the peoide of the three worlds. 
Each was mounted on the shoulders of a companion and fanned with a fly- 
flapper. Protected by charms and spells, they caused the residents of the 
place great delight; men, women, boys, youths and old men, were present: it 
was the day of the full-moon of Jyaishtha. Maharaj JDas'aratha had also 
come there to batlie. S'ri Raghunatha asked his comi)anions, where his 
father was, and wished to be carried to him. A ohobdar replied, ‘ Tlie Maha¬ 
raja has gone to bathe in the Saray u’, and added, ‘ You, too, may go there, it 
is very near,’ On healing this, Kagliunandana smiled and said, ‘ Let us 
go,*" and kicked the comjtaiiion on whono slioulders he was mounted. The 
companion, nilhall the children, proceeded towards tlie Sarayu, wideli greatly 
pleased every passenger. By tliis time the Maharaja I»ad hulhed, perfornusd 
the religious ceremonies, and was ready to go away with the sagc*s, when a 
messenger reported the approach of Uaghuiutha w’itli his brothers aiyl 
companions. The Maharaja waited till they arrived. Tlie hrothers, liaving 
dismounted from the shoulders, went to the Jlaharaja, and paid their re¬ 
spects to him. Jlaghunandana sat in Ids lap ; the Mah.irajd gave the ciiil- 
dreu fine seats and thus addressed them—‘ Dear hoys, salute the SarayiV, 
and they all did so. Then the Maharaja, placing tl»e hoys in front, and 
joining his hands, in the presence of the company devouth’ praj’i'd, saying— 
* O goddess .Sarayu, I bow down before thee whom all the gods and virtuous 
persons (Brahma and Narada included) worship ; wlio llovvest from tlie lake 
of Manasa-arovara, and washe.st away all sins. Those who visit thee or 
think of thee, arc freed from sins. Those who dimdc tliy water, never suck 
the milk of their mothers. Manu and other l^lahanijas w'orshijiiied thee. 
Men who depart from this w'orld on Ihy banks with tliy nanie oirtheir lips 
are endowed w-ith blessings; tliey reap the highest rewards of ^mundano 
existence. There is no doubt of this, TJiou hast sjirung from the eyes 
of Narayana, what am I when the gods sing thy praise? The advantages 
of all the sacred places flow from thy waters; I therefore repeatedly 
bow down before thee. Thou art the daughter of my 6j>iritiuil guide, 
and I prostrate myself before thee; release me from all worldly ties. All 
these children ai’c thine and have come to thy protection; please guard and 
nourish th(»m.* 

Having thus praised lier, the Maharaja gav£ a lac of gold-muWirs 
to the Brfihmaus through the bauds of the children, to gain her favour. On 
bearing the prayer of the Maharaja, the Sarayu assumed a beautiful form, 
appeared before the children and sat amongst them, dressed in excellent 
clothes and decorated with iirecious ornamuuts. Thu Muhar4ja, placing his 
bead her feet, saluted her, and so did all the children, and Sarayu bestowing 
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her blessings on them, took Kamachandra in her lap, conferred on him a neck* 
lace of pearls, and addressed the Maharaja thus—‘ This child*is dear to the 
whole world, and always lives in my bosom. The learned know this from 
tlieir penetrating sight.’ She then added—‘ Whoever shall read your 
prayers or mine at tlie time of bathing, shall be endowed with the benefits 
that How from bathing in all sacied ))laces.* Having said this, she took 
all the children, Kamachandra included, to her bosom. Thereupon the 
Maluiraja was greatly astonished, and making a bow, asked her origin, 
“iiecausc V}i^'isl»tha,” said he, “brought thee, thou hast received the 
name of Vas'ishthi; but how didst thou come to take my children, tell me 
witli thy own lips.” Sarayii said,—“ Hoar, Maljaraja. In tlie beginning of 
the creation, a lotus sprung from tlie nav(d of Narayana, which gave birth to 
Brahma, who began to worsliip Vishnu by his order. Wlien he had done 
so for a thousand years, Visliim, more liaiuUomc than ten millions of cupids 
ami mounted on Ids veldelc ^aruda, came, and seeing Braiima deeply engaged 
in worship, was jdoasi^d with him, and shed tears of joj' from his eyes. 
Brahm^, wlio was devoted to adoration, ojumed Ids eyes, saw Narayaya, 
made a prostration, gathered in the palm of Ids hand the tears that 
ilowed from the eyes of l»haga\cin, kejd them in a wooden vessel, and, 
knowing the flow to be rigldetuis, deposited them in the reservoir of his 
Ijeart, by bathing in which Loka Kitjimaha w'as born. After a long time, 
the first of the Solar race became king of Ayodliya ; Ids son Ikshaku, thy 
ancestor, oflered up prayers to the great sage Vas'islitlia, wdio praised Brah¬ 
ma. On this Brahma hecame pleased with him, and told him to ask for a 
boon. Il(! solicited Bralmia to give him a holy river, and his request was 
complied with ; for he gave him tlie same water that had flow’ed from Nara- 
yana’s eyes. Sarayu said, ‘ 1 will flow in the form of a river, and accord¬ 
ingly the sage walked ahead and 1 followed him. I ahvays keep Kama¬ 
chandra near my bosom, and those who think of me, with him, obtain salva¬ 
tion and piety. Tliis is undoubtedly' true. Kamaebandra is all truth and 
joy, born through your devotion to j>roteet tlie virtuous and kill the wicked.* 
After having related the above story, Sarayu disajipeared. The 
inhabitants of Ayodliya were greatly surprised, and said—“ O Das'a- 
ratha and Saray^u, you arc botli very fortunate.” Then the ]\laharaja, 
having taken leave of his spiritual guide, w'cnt home, rejoicing in his 
luck. Because the great sage Yas'ishtha brought her, she is called 
Vaik'iehthi, and as she came for the sake of Kainaehandra, she is styled llama- 
Qaiiga. Whatever good results from remaining at Kas'i for a thousand 
ages j at Prayag for twelve years in the Makara season ; at Matliurfi, for a 
kalpa; at Avantikd for a krora of kalpas, and bathing in th^fullmoon night 
in the mouth of'Kartika at the junction of Kirtika, and for 60,000 years in 
the Ganges, is obtained by the mere sight of the Sarayu. AyodhyS confers 
more blessings on men than a Sraddha at Gaya and a pilgrinaage to Jagan- 
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n&tba. The same ealration which Yogis gain by residing at K4sT and 
dying there, is available to all, provided they bathe in the Sarayu. 
He who prays to God for a moment, and even for Iialf a moment, wherever 
he may be, but bathes with joy in Ayodliya, is freed from the transmigra¬ 
tion of his soul. Tlie water of the Sarayu, which is the representation of 
£rahm&, is the bestower of salvation. Here, no one is judged by his ac¬ 
tions, they are all counterparts or manifestations of Kama. Men, animals, 
birds, insects, and worms, receive salvation at this place.” 

Chapter IV, 

Mahadeva continued, ** 0 goddess, I am about to describe the first 
sacred place (in Ayodhya). Its name isSi^argadvar [gate to heaven], 
and it is the bestower of both heaven and salvation. After enjoying the fruits 
of heaven, a man obtains salvation and freedom from transmigration. No one 
can sufficiently describe its advantages, but I will do so briefly. Its dimen¬ 
sion is 318 yards, and it is situated cast of the*thousand-streamed Laksh- 
mana Kunda.* Those who are versed in the Puranas say that there has neither 
been, nor will ever be, so lioly a spot as this on earth. 1 also affirm on oath 
that there is no such place in the world, because all the heavenly and earthly 
holy spots unite here in the morning, and consequently people should par¬ 
ticularly bathe here at that time. The man who dies here goes to the 
regions of Vishnu. Svargadvar, after bestowing heaven, gives salvation, and 
hence it is called ‘ Muktidvar’. Whatever a man desires, he obtains here. 
The benefits of devotion, sacrifices, giving alms, building reservoirs, wells, 
&c., are here everlasting. The sins of a thousand births ai^ destroyed on 
entering Svargadvar. All men, Hindus and Musalmans, animals, birds, 
and insects, that die here, go to the place of Vishnu, become four¬ 
armed, lotus-eyed, bear the Sankha, Chakra, Gada, Padma, and ride on 
Garudas. “Wlioever dies at Svargadvar, whether he had any desipe or not, 
goes to heaven. Gods, angels, and sages, all batlio here publicly or privately 
at noon. Those who restrain their passions, keep fasts even for a mouth, give 
away grain, jewels, lands, cows, clothes, &c.,and die here, gain salvation. S'ri 
Ramachandra, who is the very identity of the godhead, always remains here 
in the forms of Bharata, Satrughna, Lakshmana, and his own. There is no dis¬ 
tinction of north or south at the time of death,* because salvation is certain 
in every position. One who gets himself shaved, fasts, and visits Chandra Hari, ' 
obtains. heaven, and all his great crimes are washed away. The reason is 
that the Moon considered this place the most excellent one of Vishnu, and 
came here, and performed all the pilgrimages and prayers, thus pleasing 
Hari. He said—‘ Whoever shall bathe at this spot and look at my image, 
shall go to heaven.’ There are seven Haris here who all Qpcourage good 

• The custom among the Hindus is that when a man is about to dio, he is laid 
down on the ground, with his feet towards the south, 
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actions—Gupta Hari, Chakra Hari, Vishnu Hari, Dharma Hari, Bilv^a Hari, 
Punya Hari, and Chan*dra Hari. The mere sight of these increases virtues; 
the worship of the last is more important. The worshipping of Brahmans, 
Chandrama, and Hari, pleases Vasudeva. .This place is sacred, 0 Pdrvati, 
The pilgrimage of it takes place at the full-moon of Jyaishtha, the second 
lunar month, when the advantages of all the gods are obtained. It is called 
one of the most sacred spots in the Puranas. Giving alms at Svargadvar 
produces everlasting happiness. This is beyond quMtion.” 

Chapter V. 

Parvati now asked Mahadeva regarding the advantages of visiting N a- 
g e s' V a r, and said, “ 0 Mahadeva, how long have you been at Svargadv^r, 
and who has consecrated the monument in wliich you live?” Mahad4fci an¬ 
swered, “Listen to my origin. When Ramachandra, having given his 
kingdom Kushavati to his sou Kusha, went to enjoy himself in heaven, 
situated on Sakait, Ayodhya became sorry and repaired alone to Kusha in 
Kushdvati at midnight. The Raja was sleeping. When he awoke, he 
saw Ayodhya and asked, ‘ Wlienee have you come ? Arc you a goddess, or 
a celestial, or a human being ? What has made you come to my house ? The 
descendants of the solar race do not speak with any one’s wife when alone.* 
Ayodhya then replied, ‘ O Maharaj, your father has taken away all my in- 
hahitants to Sakait, and it is a pity that when you are the ornament of your 
family, 1 should be so treated ; no Muni nor any other devotee comes to my 
place; all my beauty is gone, and my buildings are destroyed. As light 
vanishes when tbe sun sets, or as clouds disappear when the wind blows 
strongly, so is my condition. None of your ancestors ever did what 
your father has done,* Kusha said, ‘ O goddess, you say so, but it is not 
the fault of my father, it is the result of the residence in your place that 
all the inhabitants have gone to heaven.’ Then Ayodhya replied, ‘ If this 
is the benefit of my abode, you should also live tliere, so as to obtain the 
company of your father.* Having said tins, slic disappeared. When the 
day broke, Kusha related to his ministers wliat had transpired the night 
before. They advised him to comply witli A 3 ’odhya’s request. Accordingly, 
he went to the city with a large army, headed by Brahmans, and peopled it 
as it was before. 

“ Once the Rfija got into a boat with his companions, and went to amuse 
himself on the river. He was enjoying himself there, when Kamudati, 
the sister of Sokun, a serpent who hud from a long time lived in the 
Sarayu, became enamoured of Kusha and carried off liis kangan, Kusha 
took no notice of it, because he was engaged in diversion, but when he 
came out of the water, he missed the ornament. It had been given by 
Agasiya to Baghundtha, from whom Kusha had received it on going to 
Sakait. This caused Kusha great anxiety. Ho got enraged, and put an 
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arrow of fire on his bow, to cliy up the watei's of the Sarayu. The Sarayu, 
being terrified, fell to his feet, called out for mercy and said—* It is not 
iny fiiult; Xamudati, the sister of Sokun has carried off tlio ornaTnent.* 
Hearing this, he postponed .tlie use of the arrow, and reading over it tho 
charm called Garuda Mantra, flung it against the serpent, Wlien this was 
done, the serpent came with his sister, wlio fell to Ids feet, gave back tho 
ornament, and begged to be pardoned for her fault.’* Maliadeva further .said, 
“ O goddess, the serpent was my devotee, and seeing his misfortune, I 
appeared. Kusha touched my feet, and, folding hi.s hands, asked the cause of 
my appearance. I then replied, ‘ Tlie serpent is my devotee, and for tlie 
sake of his protection I have come forward ; so forgive his fault, marry his 
Bisife||let the serpent go, and ask lor a boon, O Mahar.ij.’ Kusha answered, 
‘ Please remain at Svargadvdr, wldeh is known by the name of Nages'var.* 
O Pdrvati, having said this, the Maharaja worsldjipod me, and, taking execl- 
lent things, read my six-lettcr*mantra, and sai<l, ‘ Whoever shall bathe at 
Svargadvar, and visit and worslupNages'var in tlie prescribed manner, sliall 
be blessed, and his pilgrimage shall he fruitful: otlierwiso lie shall reap 
only half the benefit of it.* ” Mahadeva said, “ Having thus declared and 
worshipped me, Kusha went homo, and tlie serpent also repaired to his 
abode. O Goddess, since then I liave remained at Svargadvar.” 

“ I am now about to relate the story of Dliarma Jlari^ Its locality is 
south-east of Chandra Ilari, as described above. A visit to it dcstroy.s all 
the sins of the Kaliyuga. Its origin is as follows : Once Dharma came 
here on a pilgrimage, performed it with great strictness, and, fully knowing 
the great and incoinjiarable beiielits of Ayodhya, said witli much pleasure, 
*Hari resides here, wlio can .sullieientiy, prai.>e its advantages? Tiiere is 
no other sacred place equal to A 3 -odliya ; for it does not touch the earth, 
but remains separate from it, supported on the Sudar.^aiia Chakra. How 
excellent are the holy spots of tliis place ! All of them bestow the regions of 
Vishnu. All things here are wortli)^ of praise.’ Having said this, and 
being filled with joy, he began to dunce. Seeing Dlmrma dancing 
in tliis maimer at the wonderful benefits of Ayodliya, A^islinu appeared 
dressed in yellow silk vestment. Dharnin, observing llari, paid his re¬ 
spects, and praised him thus—‘ 0 inhabitant of the ocean of milk, and 
sleeper on the head of S'eshanaga, whose feet Mahadeva touches, and which 
remove the sorrows of his devotees, who lovest devout austerity, whoso 
body is full of joy, and whose eyes are most beautiful, who ai*t omniscient, 
and the husband of SVi Lakshmi, whose feet are like the lotus, who hast 
the lotus in the navel from which Brahma sprung, whose feet are touched by 
the waves of tho milky ocean, and whose Saranga [horny bow] is the destroyer 
of enemies, wfioee sleep is replete with devotion, wliose vehicle is Garuda, 
on whom Yogis meditate, who art ever happy and invisible, who art the 
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nourisher of cows, whose hair is beautiful, and charming to all; whose 
nose is liaiideomc ; whose forehead is fair and glorious ; who keepcst the Cha¬ 
kra for tlie destruction of the wicked; whoso yellow dress is so auspicious, 
that the mere sight of it destroys sins and fultils one’s wishes ; who hast 
Lakshml, Sarasvati, and other liandsome goddesses by thy side ; whose four 
arms are beautiful and are tlie bestowers of the four fruits* and the upholders 
of the four yugas (ages); whose thighs are fair and charming; who art all- 
knowing and everywhere present; who boldest a club for the punishment of 
the wicked, and assumest different shapes, such as those of the Lion, the 
Tortoise, <fee., for the preservation of virtue and the pndoction of the world !’* 

Mahadeva then told I’arvati that when Dharma thus praised Hari, the 
husband of Lakshmi was pleased, and said, ‘‘ O Dliarma, I am satisfied with 
jmur praises j ask for a boon.” Having said this, he granted a boon of Iris own 
accord to the effect tliat wlioevcr sliould road tlie above mentioned hymn, 
would be blessed, and venerable and wealthy in the world. Dharma then 
said : “ As tliou hast been pleased with me, I station you here and give 
you the name of Hari.” Tlien l^liagavan said, “ It will be better to call rno by 
tiic name of Dharma Hari, so that your name may lie pronounced first and 
tlicn mine. All sins are tlestroyed when d man takes the name of Dharma 
Hari.” Such a boon was bestowed. 

Mahddeva^ien addres.sed Parvati as follows—“ With due ceremonies 
Dharma Hari was thus .stationed. Therefore, he who, after batlnug in tlie 
Sarajul, w'ill joyfully visit Dharma Hari, sliall be freed from all sins. The 
fruits of giving alms, performing sacrifices and devotion, feeding the poor, 
&c., at this }>lace, are everlasting, and admittance into heaven is certain. 
It is wise if a man wlio commits sins knowingly or unknowingly, performs 
a little prayaschitta [penance] in due form here. No one can fully deserihe 
the greatness of this sacred plaee ; wliat I have said is but little. When 
performing the pilgrimage on the 11th of tlie lunar lialf of the month of 
Asarli in the following manner, a man is sure to obtain heaven. Pie should 
bathe at Svargadvar, visit Dharma Hari, and worsliip him, which will destroy 
all his sins, and he will go to the regions of Vishnu. 

To the north-east of Dharma Hari, there is a ghdt of the name of 
Janaki-Tirtlia; here the pilgriimige is performed on the 3rd day of 
S'ravana, especially in tlie light half of that month. The reward of bathing, 
giving alms, performing worship and sacrifice, feeding Hralimans here, is 
everlasting. 

South of it is the Ramagh^t, the advantages of which arc inde¬ 
scribable, but I shall relate them briefly.” 

Chapter VI. 

Maliadeva said, ** O Paivati, the space to tlie south oi^Hamaghat and 
Svargadvar, in all directions, is called A y o d h y a 1* i t h a [saeivd sjxit], in 

* Aitha (wealth); dhanna (religion) ; kfuna (wish) ; moksha (stdvation). 

JL 
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the middle of which is Rama Sabha, adorned with all sorts of jewels. Similar 
places of Indra, Yania, Varuna, Kubera,and other celestial beings, are nothing 
compared to this. In fact, Brahma and others have no such thing. A heap of 
sins equal to the mountain Meru, is destroyed by its mere sight. One visit 
to it removes the sins of thousands of former births. All the gods render 
homage to it, and Ramachanclra, together with his brothers, performs 
the functions of sovereignty in the middle of it. The fruits of the virtuous 
actions of a man are increased by once going round this place and visiting 
and worshipping Raghunatha. 

South of it lies the Madant Bhavan Kund, bathing in 
which frees from all pride. Raghunatha, witli his brothers, uses 
his tooth-brush liere. On one occasion, Koiiduna Muni, having batlied 
in this pond, performed the usual ceremonies of prayer, when the wind 
blew so terribly, that his deer-skin was carried into it, from the effects 
of which the skin assumed the shape of a glorious deity, who ascended 
a most hrilliant throne, adorning him.self with precious necklaces and 
other ornaments, and fanned by celestial beings, Gaudljarvas singing and 
Apsaras dancing about. Seeing this, all were astonished. At this time 
Raniacbandra appeared, and although ho knew all, he asked the deity 
who he was, how ho had become a deer, how he had now obtained this 
fair body, and what lie was about to do. He replied,^* Ramachandra, 
you know eveiy one internally and externally, but as you have asked 
me, I have to say, 0 Raghunandana, I was a Vyasa in iny former 
birth, always acted contrary to the Vedas, and, from pride of riches, never 
minded what I was told. I never said prayei’S, did not fast, and gave 
no alms. I was wholly' given to sensual pleasures. But I did one good 
action, viz.^ I unintentionally sprinkled water on a Tulsi plant. From that 
virtue, I became a deer, and my skin was used by a devotee and con¬ 
veyed to Ayodhya with godly and religious persons. It touched the water 
of this place and assumed this beautiful form. I have now seen you, and 
beg to be admitted to heaven, free from pain, age, and death.** This was 
granted, and getting into a glorious vehicle he ascended to the regions of 
Ramachandra, whence there is no returning. The pilgrimage of the said 
pond is performed on the 9th of the dark half of Chait. West of the Sabha 
is Ramkot.” 

Then Parvatl asked, * Where are the places occupied by the monkeys, 
who came with Ramachandra after the southern conquest ?” MahSdeva 
replied, At the gate of the Palace lives Hanumana, to the south of him 
Sugriva, and near him Angada. At the southern gate of the Fort reside 
Nala and Nila, and near them Sokhain. To the east, there is a place called 
Nav a rat na* [nine jewels—a temple with nine spires], north of which 
lives Gavaksha, At the western door of the Port resides Dudhavakra. Here 
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(Mahddeva says) I, too, am known by the name of Durgesvara. Near this 
lives Sut Bui; a little fartlier, Gandlia-madana, Kikshuba, Surubha, and Punus. 
At the northern gate of the Fort lives Bibhishana, and east of him Surma, 
whose wife is respected by all; she protects the virtuous and punishes the 
vicious. To the east of her is the residence of Vighnesvar, whose sight removes 
all obstacles that are in the ways of men. East of it lives Pindaruk-vira, who 
defends Ayodhya and chastises the wicked. East of him is the abode of Vira 
Matta-gajendra, tlie bestower of happiness ; and, at a short distance from it, 
is a pond, bathing in wliich leads a inan to perfection. The protector of 
Ayodhya, Vira Sunkay, is the fulfiller of our desires. His pilgrimage is per¬ 
formed on the 5th of the Nine-nights,* and on every Tuesday. He who 
worships him with perfumes, flowers, and betel-leaves, and offers him food, 
obtains his wishes. In the eastern part of it lives Dovid ; in the north¬ 
east, the wise and intelligent Ma 3 dnd ; in the southern portion, Jambuvana ; 
and in the south, Kesari. These protect the Fort in all directions. At the 
gate resides Mahavira [Hanuinan], who is the object of worship of the 
wliole world. He is a sage who keeps his passions in subjection, and is 
adored b^' all men and women. 

East of it lies H a n u m a t - k u n d, the sight and touch of, 
and batliing in, which confers all sorts of blessings. 0 Goddess, tho 
pilgrimage to Hanumana, the son of Anjana [the air] and the be¬ 
stower of our desires, takes place every Tuesday. All kinds of joys are at 
the disposal of him who, having bathed in his pond, visits and worslu})3 
Hanumana in due form. The worshi})pcr should say, ‘ O son of Anjana, 
destroyer of Janaki’sf grief, king of the monkeys, murderer of the son of 
Uchh, I bow to 3 'ou and otter perfumes and ttowers,” Having done this, he 
should enter the Fort and pay his respects to the Katna-Mandap a.”{ 

Chapter VII. 

Then MahAdeva said, ** In the most beautiful city of Ayodby^a, stands the 
Eatna-Mandapa, impregnated witli camphor, rosewater, and other per¬ 
fumes. In tho middle of it is Kalpa vriksha,§ and in the centre of that is 
the Ratna Sinhfiean, very excellent, adorned, and embroidered with sap¬ 
phires, the lustre of which removes darkness. In tlie middle of the above is 
an eight-leaved lotus of gold, decked with many jewels and shining like the 
morning sun. In its centre js a heart-ravishing image, having eyes like 
the leaves of the lotus, wearing clothes, embellished with variou.s gems. It 
is the image of Kaghunatha, w'hose body is very^soft and smooth, glorious 
like the sun, and of the color of clouds. There is also the daughter of Janaka, 

* These occur in the last halves of Chait and KCi&r, and are sacred to Devi, 
t Biunchandra’s wife. , 

X A jewelled shed. 

$ The tree which gives whatever a man asks, 
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shining as lightning : Rimachandra is fifteen, and she twelve years old, their 
ages remaining always the same. Her beautiful eyes are like the lotus, aifd 
extend to the ear; her neck shews a line like the conch ; her cheeks are fair ; 
her eyes, a little red ; her face is beautiful as tlm full-moon ; her hair, black ; 
her forehead, high and long ; her eyebrows like the two sides of a divided 
mango ; her tilak is of saffron j her nose, like a piece of diamond ; her teeth, 
like the seeds of a pomegranate ; her voice is sweet; her looks, full of pity j 
and her arms like the trunk of an elephant. T])e hands of the husband of 
the daughter of Janaka are like the flowers of the lotus ; his fingers are fine ; 
his thigh is as heavy as the stem of a plantain ; his loot like that of the 
lotus ; the toes like the hollow portions of the leaves of that plant ; his nails 
as fair as the moon ; his earring shining like the sun ; his face is very hand¬ 
some ; lie wears wreaths of pearls and rings on Iiis hands, fi'ct, and toes, 
S'li-vat.'^a* and Bhrigu-lataf on tlie chest, which is adorned with Kans- 
tubha Mani;']; he weal's a Baijanti ;§ and the tilak is of musk and saffron. 
Janaki is also adorned in the said manner. Roth Kamaehundru and Janaki 
are sitting on the throne, and behind them is Lakshinana, of white color, 
with an umbrella in his hand. Rhurata and Satnighan, the former black 
and the latter white, and adorned like Raniachandra and Lakshmana, are here 
with a flapper and a fan. Hanumdn stands before them with joined hands. 
A man should worship) Hauumau, Sugriva, Jambuvana, Sokhain, Bibhishan, 
Nahi, Nila, Angada, liishava, Vasishta the spiritual guide, Bamadeva, Javala, 
Kassbyap, Markundeya, Madgul, Parbat, Narud, Juit Bijay, Sura.shtra, 
Keshtra BarUhau, Ashoke, Bharmapala, Sumantra, the eight companions, 
Indra and other rulers of the dii'cctioiis of tlic world, and last of all, the 
gods that reside in the heavens. Then he should nrorship Raghunatha, 
read the Taraka mantra, which is the best of all mantras, ofler perfumes, 
flowers, betel-leaves, and give alms according to his means. Having done 
this, ho should repeat the following prayer—‘ 0 Kaghavendra Maharaja, 
destroyer of Havana and Achchoit [immortal], I am full of sins; protect 
me, I flee to you ; I bow to you; you are liamachandra, Vridha Brahman, 
Raghunath, and Janaki-pati. The origin of the above names is this. 
When you wore young and began to give, you were called Ramabhadra 
(prosperous). As you grew older and looked beautiful, the people named 
yoiiiiamachandi'a; when you commenced to speak, they called you Vedha- 
Brabma; Raghunath, on your ascension to the throne; and Janaki-pati, 
when you were married to Janaki. I bow to you, 0 king of the gods, Ma- 
hatman [great], and life of Janaki. You protected the refugees Sugriva and 

• A line of hair. 

t Bhngu is tho name of a Brahman who struck Bkmachandra on the chest with 
his feet. ^ 

X The name of a jewel. 

$ The name of a llowor-garland. 
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Bibhisliana; I, too, am a refugee, protect me likewise !* He who performs 
the above, obtains all his wishes. After the prayer to RAmachandra, he 
sboultl address one to Janaki, daughter of Videha, who, on account of hi8.per- 
lect knowledge, is engaged in the meditation of Brahma, and is entirely care* 
less of his body {videha), * I how before your feet, which liave entangled the 
minds of Yogis, and which those of others do not reach. When the mind once 
thinks of them^ it rerajiins fixed upon them for ever. The Munis meditate 
on them, to remove their three kinds of taps [passions], bodily, mental, and 
that which proceeds from organs of action and perception. The last perform 
tlieir actions by the guidance of their respective deities, and become useless 
when they withdraw their intinence over them ; such as when the sun, the deity 
of the eye, withdraws his essence from it, the eye does not suffer, it remains 
just the same, but can no longer sec. This is also the case with the nose, tho 
tongue, &c., whicli cense to perforifi their functions when their deities withdraw 
tlieir {>owers. Tliis union of the organs and their deities is called Daivak. 
The bodily passion is named A'dibhautika, &c.; the mental one, Adhy^itmika. 
Afterwards, lie should go to J a n m a b h u m i [birthplace of Kamachandra], 
East of Vighnesvar, or north of the residence of Vas'ishta, or west of that of 
Lomasa liishi, is the J a n m a s t h a n, the giver of salvation, the mere^ight 
of which ndcases a man from returning to a woman’s womb. The fasting on 
tlie day of l^ama Navanii, visiting the place with devotion, giving alms and 
performing pili|rimages and sacrilices, frees a man from the transmigration of 
his soul. A visit to it yields the rewai*d of giving one thousand cows, obey¬ 
ing father, mother, and the spiritual guide, and performing the liajasuyia, 
and Agni-hotra [sacrifices] one thousand times.” 

Tiicu Pitrvati asked in what way people should keep^ the fast of Rama 
Navami. S'ri Sankara replied—“To confer greatness on Navaini, Rama- 
chandra was bora of the womb of Kaushalya. On that day, a Tuesday, which 
falls on the bright half of Cliait, the Naksliitra was Punarvasu, and the time 
was midday. The gods and celestial beings being highly pleased with it, 
of their own accord began to play upon musical instruments. The fast of 
Navami is considered superior to all other fasts, just as the Chintamani is 
the best of all jewels and the Kalpa-vriksha of all trees. Those who keep tliia 
fast, and listen to religious stories, perform religious dauces, and give alms 
on that day, obtain salvation. It fulfils the wishes of the gods, protects 
the virtuous, and destroys the wicked. It bestows more advantages than 
millions of sacrifices, because the adorable Rama was born on that day. All 
the actions which a man performs on that day, in the name of Raghunatha, 
give everlasting benefits. He who wishes to go to Raghunatha, should 
keep this fast. The fool who eats on that day, shall go to hell, where all 
the vicious are thrown into boiling oil. There is no doubt about it. The 
deceased ancestors of him who on that day makes offerings in their names, 
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are admitted to the regions of Vishnu, and lie who gives alms according to his 
means, reaps the benefits of the highest degree of charity. How good and 
important is this fast! and how virtuous are those who keep it! Tliey are 
sure of obtaining heaven. He who keeps tliis fast, reaps the fruits of giving 
alms during an eclipse of the sun and of batbing at Kiirukshetra [north of 
Hilill], and performing sacrifices there; and when keeping it according to 
the prescribed ceremonies, a man does no more return to woman’s womb, but 
becomes Kama himself. A Vaishnava, who does not fast, when there is a 
union of the Ashtami and Navami, but on a pure Navami day, and reads 
rebgious books, such as the Furanas, on the following Hasami, gains all 
kinds of benefits. This is certain.” 


Chapter VIII. 

Then Mahadeva said, “ Having kej)t the fast, he should repair to the 
Birthplace, worship and pray, as already prescribed. He should place 
Kaghunandana in a six-sided vessel of gold or silver, and wlicn he cannot 
afford either, on the back of a leaf of the Bela-troe, marked with three cross- 
lines,, w'orship him, and throw flowers upon him after reading the twelve- 
letter-mantra of Vsisudeva. In the same manner, he should worship the 
vessel or leaf, upon which he has stationed Kaghunandana, and invoke the 
fifty-seven gods that obtain a place there. After this, he should offer per¬ 
fumes, flowers, articles of food, &c., praise them with folded hands, touch 
the six corners after reading the mantra, beginning with Hridai, the breast, 
head, the tuft of hair on the top of the head, clothes, eyes, weapons, and 
worship them with sixteen prescribed things, repeating the Mula-mantra 
during the whole time. He should then worsliip Indra, Lokajjala, Vjisislita 
Muni, &c., with their peculiar mantras, take argliya,* and throw it upon 
Kaghunandana, saying “ Tliou art the destroyer of Kavana, protector of 
Dharma and the devotees, and art Bhagavan, please accept my offering 
with your brothers,’ 

All this should be performed on the Navami, O Goddess, hear what 
the benefits are of worshipping on the Navami. It is related that in ancient 
times there were five wicked persons in tlie country of Marakantar j one 
Lampaka, an oil-maker; Sanku, a weaver; Luntak, a Nat; Bushta Dliivar, a 
sailor; and Dharma Kahar. They lived in five different cities. The oil-maker 
accidently killed a cow when he was making oil, for which sin he was turned 
out of the city by the Kaji. The weaver cohabited with the wife of liis younger 
brother, for which he was also banished. The Nat was expelled for attacking 
passengers with bows and arrows in jungles. Dhivar and Kahar being thieves, 

• Water containing santbil, rice flour, and betel-nut. 
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were once Boized and brought before the Raja. Some told him to kill them ; 
others, to cut ofi* their limbs ; but the Raja sent them to a sage named 
Vimalatma [pure soul], who ordered the king to confiscate their property, 
shave their whiskers, beards, and tufts of hair on the head, and turn them 
out of the kingdom, which was done. They met in a forest, whence 
tiiey used to attack and plunder towns. In this way they collected large 
sums of money, which they spent in keeping women, drinking wine, and 
eating meat. They abused cows, brahmans, spiritual guides, and even the 
gods. The Rdja at last expelled them from the forest. Wherever they 
went, they suffered much distress. They visited many countries and com¬ 
mitted innumerable crimes. Once the inhabitants of Dihli proceeded to 
Ayodhya, to bathe there on the day of the Navamf. The thieves, with the 
intention of plundering them on the road, accompanied them. The pilgrims 
asked them who they were, on which the thieves replied that they were 
pilgrims and residents of the country of Marakdntar. Thus they all arrived 
at Ayodhya, but the thieves had no opportunity to plunder the pilgrims. 
The celestial protectors of Ayodhya assuming the shape of men, fell sud¬ 
denly upon the thieves and began to beat them with clubs of krodh 
[anger]. At this time Asitamuni appeared and said, “ 0 protectors, let the 
tliieves go, for they will be freed from sin, and you will obtain great benefits. 
The protectors let the thieves go. The thieves said, ‘OBhagavau, we 
bow to the protectors.* Then Asitamuni replied, “ You are very fortunate : 
those who beat you were the Viglinas [troublers] of Ayodliya, who prevent 
wieked persons from entering it; they have let you go on ray account, you 
should, therefore, now perform the pilgrimage of Ayodhya in due manner, 
wliicli will remove your sins. Then the thieves asked in what way they 
should perform the pilgrimage, so as to secure places in heaven. Asitamuni 
answered, “ Those who restrain their passions and do not commit sins, 
gain tl)c full advantages of the pilgrimage. He who controls the passions 
and gives alms in proportion to his means, obtains these benefits. He 
who keeps the Muni fast, shaves at Svargadvar, bathes there, and visits the 
birthplace, is released from the sins of killing a cow and a brahman, of 
cohabiting with the wife of a spiritual guide, and from many others of the 
same kiud, and thus obtains salvation. On that day, men, Kinnaras, Qan- 
dharvas, and the gods, bathe in the Sarayu and visit the birthplace. You 
should also do the same j proceed and you will see great wonders,*' Then 
Mahadeva said, O Goddess, having spoken thus, Asitamuni disappeared, 
and the thieves were glad and entered the city.'* 

Chapter IX. 

Then MahAdeva said, “ When the thieves entered AyodhyA agreeably 
to the words of Asita, Ayodhya, assuming a charming and beautiful form 
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appeared before them, in white clothes, accompanied by several maids, 
adorned with necklaces and armed with the S'ankha, Chakra, Gada, and 
Padma. She is the beloved abode of Hamji and the most ancient of all tlio 
sacred places. She is worshipped by all the Gods and the Munis who reside 
there. Thus the thieves saw what no one had ever seen before, and they were 
vei’y glad. As sinf have no power there, they lost their inlluence over 
the thieves, as will be explained. Ayodhyst advanced towards them with 
the Gad&, and the thieves trembled from fear. All of a sudden, the sins made 
their appearance, wearing blue clothes with horrible and dn*adfnl faces, 
depressed noses, wearing iron ornaments, having red hair of dillcrent 
shapes, some blind, some one-eyed, and so on. Then A^mdh^a beat them 
with clubs, and compelled thoi^i to lly. They waited under a ])ipal tree 
outside the city, and made a liorril)le noise, which greatly a^toni.shod the 
people. Ayodhya tlien called the tliievcs, who went to Svargadvar. It was 
theNavanu day, they bathed in tlic Sarayii, repaired to tlio llirthplace, kept 
the fast, and visited the j)lace. Thus they were freed I'rom all sin<. At 
this time, Yama called Chitra-Gupta and said, ‘The thieves have become 
pure, blot out their sins from tliy hook and forgive them ; their sins liavo 
been destroyed by Ayodliya, the fir4 city of Visliiui. Hero live those 
who recpiire salvation. Tlietliievcs have beeome Vai^hnavas. TIh-ii Chitra- 
Gupta became sorry, and ^ai<l, “ \Vc have suffered much trouble in entering 
their sins, but it may be, as thou sayest, that we shall no more re^i^te^ the 
crimes of the wicked ; for it is all in vain : th<* wicked go to Avodhva and 
obtain salvation and tlie vicious, in the ICali Yuga, become ]>uiv on visiting 
the Birtliplace.’ Having said this, tlicy scratched out the sins of the 
thieves.” 

Then Mahadeva said, “ 0 Goddess, the mossongers of Varna, who wander 
about on earth, came to the pipal tree where tlie sins of the thitwes stood 
crying and asked them, ‘ Who are you, wdience have you come ? wdiat has 
brought you here, and what ai*e you talking about W The sins re 2 )li«Ml, 

‘ There were live thieves in the country of Marakantar, very wicked, who 
nourished us and did not mind the orders of their parents, spiritual guides, 
the Visdas and Puranas.* They then related the whole of the rest of the 
above story. 


Then Mahadeva said, “0 Goddess, on liearing the words of the sins, 
the messengers felt compassion for them, and got angry with Ayodhya, 
but unable to oppose her, they told them to stop there, as they would try' 
their utmost to bring them again together with their friends (the thieves). 
After this, the messengers went to the place of Yama and said, ‘ You have 
made a great mMake.’ Yama reidied, * You are not aware of the advantages 
of bathing at Sva^advar, keeping fast on the Navaml and viBiting the Birth¬ 
place. I am quite unable to fight with Ayodhya, let us go there.* Having 
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said this, Yama riding on a buffalo, and accompanied by Bhdt, Parvati 
Pisacha [evil spirits] and Ganas, went quickly to Ayodhy&. Meeting VisVa- 
karma near the city, he asked him, ‘ Where do you come from at this 
time on the day of Navami ?’ Vis'vakarma replied, * I come from 
Ayodhya after bathing at Sargadvar and visiting the Birthplace, and have 
bceii ordered by Brahma to repair to Sakait with the gods, and build houses 
there for the pilgrims of Navami/ Hearing this, Yama advanced, relating 
the advantages of Ayodhya to his servants. He first arrived at the Tons, 
and prayed to it with folded hands. Thence he went to the Guptdr-Ghab 
and sat down withe bank of the Sarayii, praising Ayodhya.” 

Chapter X. 

“ Yama, having praised Ayodhya as described above, solicited pardon for 
his sins. Ayodhya then appeared, to please him. Yama bowed to her, 
upon which Ayodhui said, You are very wise, I am much pleased with 
you, ask for a boon, and let me know the object of your coming here.” 
Then Yama replied : “ I f you are pleased with me, tell me the way by 
whicli the sins that stand under the Pipal tree outside the city, may be 
destroyed, and secondly, forgive tlie faults of our messengers.” Ayodhya 
said, “ Remain on tlie l)ank of the Sarayd, which .shall be known by the 
name of Yamasthala. It i.> called Jama-thura by the people. Those who 
bathe here on the ftecond day of tlie lunar half of Kartika, shall be free from 
your fear. Let the sins that stand under tlie Pipal tree be destroyed 
hy my nrdcr.’^ Having thus spokoii, Ayotlhya disappeared. Yama then 
remained at the bank of the Saruyu, and Chitra-Gupta, and the messengers of 
Yama were greatly ashamed, and the sins were destroyed in a moment. 
Yama, having huilt liis hou.se there, went to his place, relating the benefits 
of Ayodhya to his mes.scng(*rs.” 

Tlien Mahadeva said to the goddess, “ I have told jmu the advantages 
of Ayodhya, the Sarayu, the Birthplace, and the day of the Navami. He 
who hoars them, or relates them to others, obtains salvation in the end after 
having enjoyed all pleasures. What Agastya Muni said to Sutikshna 
Muni I have related to you. Tliis religious story removes the sins of one 
who is ignorant, the enemy of the Bjahraans, the spiritual guide of the 
Vedas, and of the God.s, provided he tell, read, and hear it in faith.” 

Then Parvati said, “ 1 shall now be glad to hear the advantages of the 
Kitchen of Janak 1.” Mahadeva answered, “ 0 Goddess, listen to its 
sin-destroying story. Her kitchen is always filled with articles of food; its 
mere sight aecompltshos our wants. Its pilgrimage is performed at all 
times : no one can fully describe its benefits, but I will do so in a brief manner. 
Tho house of one who dally visits it, renmins filled with victuals. On, seeing 
it, Parasurama was released from the crime of destroying the Kshatriyas. A 
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mere visit to it removes sins committed knowingly or unknowingly. It 
freed Balarfima from the sin of killing Siit. What more shall I say about 
it ?—it is the bestower of all sorts of joy. It is situated north-west 
of the Birthplace. Forty yards north of the Birthplace lies the house of 
Kaikeyi, where Bharata was born. Sixty yards south of it is the dwelling 
of Sumitra, where Lakshman and Satrughna were born. Their sight releases 
man from worldly ties, and gives salvation. South-east of the Birthplace is 
S i t a k u p, which is also called ‘ Jhaiia-kup.^ Drinking its water renders a 
man intelligent. Brihaspati, Vas'ishtha, and Vamadeva drank its water, and 
attributed to it their dignity and pros[)erity. 

South of Hanumat-Kund is S u v a r n a - k h a n a h, called Sona-khar 
by the people, where Kuvera showered gold from the sky. Soutli of it is 
Sugriva Kuud, and south of that Bihhisliana K u n d. Pilgri¬ 
mages to these j)laces on the day of Navami destroy ail sins and bestow 
every kind of blessing.” 


Chapter XI. 

Then Parvati asked Bhaguvaii to tell her how gold was showoivd in 
the Suvarna-khanah, and what caused Kuvera to fear llaja Raghu. Mahd- 
adev replied, “ 0 goddess, this story strikes all with astonishment. There 
was a very powerful king of Aj'odhya in the family of Iksvaku. He j>ro- 
tceted the world, and subdued a crowd of enemies. His name was well 
known in the three worlds, and he loved his people. The canopy of his glory 
surrounded the ten quarters of the globe ; he reduced his foes to submission, 
amassed great wealth by his conquests, assembled a large army, eoiuiuered 
many Rajas, took tribute from them, and thus filled his cotfers with in¬ 
numerable treasures. Being at ease and leisure, he intended to perform a 
sacrifice at Ayodhya. With this view he calU*d Vas'ishtha, Viimadeva, Kas- 
yapa, JabSl, Bliaradvaj, Gautama, and other Munis, gave them suitable 
houses, and prayed : “O venerable sirs, I intend to perform a sacrifice, please 
tell me what sacrifice shall 1 perform.” All the Munis replied, ^‘0 Ma- 
baraj, the VisVa-jit sacrifice would be a suitable one, because you have 
conquered the three worlds. Do not delay,” Maharaja Raghu then 
performed the Vis'va-jit, and distributed his money among beggars. With 
the exception of his territory he kept nothing in the shape of money, and 
thus pleased the Gods, the Munis, and men. Thus he bocaiiie as famous as 
Indra. At that time Kauto Muni, a disciple of VisVamitra Muni, 
learned fourteen sciences, and promised to pay in lieu fourteen krors of 
gold-muhurs. He compelled the spiritual guide to demand the above sum 
from him. A gold muhur is sixteen m^shas in weight. He thought that 
DO one but l^ahdr^ji Baghu could afford so much money, and he went 
therefore to Ayodhyi. The Maharaja received him with great Respect j ho 
bad no gold left and used earthen vessels. Seeing the state of the Maha- 
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raj, the Muni was sorry, thought it impropor to ask liim for anything, and 
very unreasonable to put a man of sucli liberality to shame. He gently ad- 
di’cssed the Maharaja and said, ** 0 Raja, you have given all, it is useless for 
me to tell you what I have promised to pay my spiritual guide. What do 
you say to this P” Hearing this, Mahardja liaghu became thoughtful, and 
requested the Muni with folded hands, to stop a day at his house, so that 
he might make some arrangement. The Muni did as requested. Eaghu 
thought that as all the Rajas had paid their tribute, it was not right to 
exact more from them; he might therefore take something from Kuvera 
who had inexhaustible treasures. Accordingly he went to him. Kuvera, 
he«aring of this through his messengers, was happy, and showered down 
gold in such quantities, that a mine of gold was formed. The messengers 
then went to the Maharaja and rcpoi’tcd to him what haty^een done, upon 
which he was [leased, showed the Muni the mine, and told him to take 
all the goM that was in it. TIio Muni took as much as he required, and 
loft the remainder. Kauto then said, “ O Kaja, you shall get a son who 
will increase the inlhionee and dignity of your family ; this Suvama-klianah 
will be the bestower of ever}' one’s wishes. Bathing and giving alms hero 
will bestow riches upon jnen. The pilgrimage is to be performed on the 12th 
day of the lunar half of Bais akh, and those who perform it will gain numer¬ 
ous advaiiiages. A pilgrimage to it on the tenth day of the lunar half of 
Kartika \Yill also bestow great blessings upon them. Having given this pro¬ 
mise, the Muni wtmt away. After this, the Raja went to the house of the 
spiritual guide, and, to obtain bis wishes, distributed among the Brahmans 
the gohl that was left, and continued to protect his subjects. 0 Goddess, 
thus did the mine derive its dignity from the Muni’s boon.^’ 

Parvati asked to toll her the cause wh}'^ the spiritual guide had become 
so angry with Kauto Muni as to demand so large a fee from Iiiin. Maha- 
deva said, ** 0 goddess, listen to what 1 am about to relate. Vis'va- 
mitra Muni is a sage, and knows the past, the future, and the present. Once 
he performed a great devotion at his house, when Hurbasa Muni came to 
him. He was very hungry and called out, O Muni, I am hungiy, give 
me something to cat, I wantricc-milU.” Vis'vaiuitra immediately brought 
a hot vessel full of rice-milk. Seeing him come with it, Durbasa asked him 
in gentle terms to hold it till be had bathed. Having said this, Durbasi 
went homo, and Vis'vamitra, without feeling angry, stood firm like a peg, 
with the vessel in his hand for a thousand years, during whicli Kauto Muni 
remained in his service. At the expiration of the said period, Durbasa 
returned, found both happy, ate the rice-milk, and wont home satisfied and 
praising them. Then VisVainitra, pleased with the services of Kauto 
Mux\i, taught him all the soLencos and told him to go horn/. Kauto Muni 
requested Vis'vfimitra to ask a fee; but he answered that his services, 
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were quite sufficient. Kauto Muni repeated the question and received the 
same reply. But he persisted in his request, upon which VisVamiti’a 
got angiy and said, “ Pay fourteen krors of gold muhurs for learning the 
fourteen sciences.” Kauto Muni replied that it would be paid. He thought 
that only Mahfiraja Raghu could afford to pay such a sum ; for he had 
conquered the world and performed theVis'vajit 8acrtfice,andhi8 wishes had 
been obtained, 0 Goddess, he who listens to the story which I have related, 
shall be freed from sin and get salvation. There is no doubt about it.” 

Chapter XII. 

“ To the south of the Suvama-khanah is the YajnaVedi [the place of 
sacrifice], where S'ri Ramachandra performed sacrifices. West of it is the 
Agni Kund [t|^ fife altar], adorned with various jewels. Its light removes 
darkness, and devotees reside here. A man should put hero three kinds of fire, 
Dakshinagni, Garhapatya, and Ahavaneya and perform the pilgrimage to it in 
faith. Bathing, giving alms, and reading religious boots here bestow great 
blessings. He who bathes at this place becomes iuimurtul. This is beyond 
question. Giving gold, grain, clothes, cows with their young one.s, and bath- ’ 
ing here, confers riches. The pilgrimage to it is performed on the Ist of 
the dark half of Agrahayana. The offering of Finds (balls of flour or rice) 
here is equal to a Gay& Sraddha, and it blesses the deceased ancestors. Giving 
alma here is equal to performing an As'vamedlia. 

“ South of Yajna Vedi is the confluence of the Tiliii and Sarayu. To 
bathe, give alms, particularly grain, to fast and feed the Drahmans here, is 
equal to performing the Acliai Sautr^mani sacrillce. Merely bathing here 
makes a man healthy, and yields the benefits of ten As'vamcdhas. By 
giving gold here, a man becomes virtuous and glorious. S"ri Raghuiiatha 
made this river famous. It is also called Tilodaki, because its water 
remains black as the seed of the sesamum. Bathing in the Tilodaki at 
the confluence destroys the sins of seven births. O Goddess, it is therefore 
proper for men to bathe in it and give alma here, because tlu^ benefits are 
everlasting. 

“ West of the Tilodaki and the Sarayd is As'oka BatkA, the garden of 
S'ri EaghunAtha, in which various trees are planted, such as the sandal, agaru, 
kalagura, fir, ebampa, naugkesar, malma, kathal, asan, surtur, lodh, kadamb, 
aijuD, ramnama, sutawar, vasanti, mundar, plantain, and other trees. 
Many flowers and fragrant trees are also found here, the colour of some being 
like gold, of some like silver, of some like fire, and of others bUck. 
There are several pools, ponds, wells, and cisterns, adorned with jewels and 
filled with clean water, on which the lotus and other flowers float* In the 
middle of it is ft bungalow decked with beautiful artificial flowers, brilliant 
like the stars. It is better th^ the Naodana garden of Indra and the Chltra* 
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k^tha of Kubera, because S'rf Raghunithji enjoys himself here. There 
are many buildings and many seats, and upon one of the latter Kamachandra 
seated Janakl with his own hand. The maids and male servants brought 
pleasant food and beverages to them. A great many Apsards and Hun's 
came to dance, and having partaken of the food began to sing, llamachandra 
pleased all, and sat with Janaki, as Chandramd does with Kohini, or the 
seven Munis with their wives. After this, he daily enjoyed liimself with her, 
as Mahadeva docs with Parvati. In that orchard there is the SStakunda, 
constructed by Sita with her own hands. Kamachandra said that it should be 
the bestower of innumerable bh;ssings. Listen, O Janaki, I shall describe its 
advantages. The benefits of bathing and giving alms, and of devotion and 
sacrifice hero, are everlasting. The pilgrimage is to be performed on the 
4th of the dark half of Agrahayana, and destroys all siQjs. This ICiinda is 
superior to all other sacred places. Batliing and giving alms here and worship¬ 
ping Kamachandra with Janaki, bestows salvation.” 

Then Mahadeva said, “ O Goddess, hoar the advantages of the other sacred 
places. West of Slta-kunda is V i d y a > k u u d a, the mere sight of which 
confers all sorts of blessings. We.st of it is V i d y a - P i t h a, and south of it 
isVidya Devi. Ho who bathes in the Kund and visits the Devi, obtains 
salvation. Vidya-Pitba is also called Siddba-Pitba, and is the bestower of 
knowledge. A man should worship tiie Pith-Devi, offer the sixteen prescribed 
articles, read mantras, and the following prayer: ‘ O goddess, he who wor* 
ships thee and meditates on thee, obtains elephants for his vehicle ; and 
hccomos a Lok^s'var (master of the world). He who thinks of thee with¬ 
out asking for anything, gains salvation.’ Vishnu, Siva, the sun, Gancs'a, 
and Devi are'pleased with one who reads their mantras here, and make 1dm 
prosper. Therefore it is necessary that one should worship here. The 
pilgrimage is to be performed every month on the Sth of both the wane and 
the waxing of the moon. Here a man ought to give grain and fruits and 
wash the Dev^ with milk. The Uchchatana, Mohaiia, Stambhan or Prj’oga, 
are accomplished here. A pilgrimage, performed duidng the first nine days 
of the light lialf of Kartika, removes sins and bestows salvation.*’ 


Chapter XIII. 

Then Mahadeva said, ** O Goddess, south of Vidya-kunda isKliarJura- 
k u n d which is also called K h a j o h A Bathing in it cures diseases such 
as the itch. Its pilgrimage is performed on every Sunday. West of Vidyi- 
kunda is the Maniparvat (hill of jewels) surrounded on all sides by creepers, 
and plants. The Tilodaki flows near it. The cause of the bill’s being here, 
16 as follows: Once Janaki said to Kamachandra, * I wish enjoy myself on 
a hill, get me one, if you are pleased with me. Raghiinatha replied, * Very 
good’; then called Garuda and said to him, ‘ O king of birds, go towa^'ds the 
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North and bring the Manlparbat. Ganida went and brought the l\iU, He 
then asked where it was to be placed. Raniachaudra replied : ‘ Place it west 
of Vidya-kun^,* This was done, and J6naki was ideased. Garuija asked 
permission, and went to heaven. Kaghunatha then said to Janaki, * See, 
the hill is ready, take your companions with you, go there, and enjoy your¬ 
self.* danaki did so, and continued to visit it daily. The mere sight of the 
hill, destroys a mountain of sins and those of one thousand births. 

“ South of Manlparbat is G a n c s'a - k u n cl. A man should praise 
Gaues'a with his mantra andgive the sixteen prescriljed things, and say the fol¬ 
lowing prayer : ‘Thy trunk is rod ; thy face is beautiful ; tliou fulfillest the 
wishes of thy devotees ; tlnni art a support of tho.?e who plunge into a sea of 
trouble ; thy belly is broad ; remain in niy heart for ever; tliou .sei/.c.^t tliy 
encmie.s with thy ti'unk, and throwest them up into the air, and thou bles.s- 
est thy devotees.’ 

“ West of the last is the D a s' a r a t h - k u n d, very beautiful and adorn¬ 
ed with jewels. It destroys all sins, and accomplishes all desires. West of it i.n 
K a u 8 a 1 y a - k u n d, by bathing in wliich arid giving alms there one ob¬ 
tains all sorts of joys. These pilgrimages are performed on the last day of 
Phadra. West of the latter is S ii m i t r a-k u n d, and soutli of it, K a i k e y 1- 
k u n d. The pilgrimage to both are performed on the 3 5tlj of Bhadra South¬ 
west of it are the D u r l> h a r and M a h a h h a r ponds. Pilgrimages thereto 
are performed on the fourtli of the wane in Bhddru. A man who worships 
Vishnu-Siva, and the Brahmans here, obtains his wishes. Vishnu and Siva 
have been here from time immemorial. Meditating on them destroys sins. O 
Goddess, their origin was this. Vishnu and Siva w'ere con.sulting with each 
other, when they smelled the perfumes of flowers which liatl'lieen placed 
there by Burbhar and Mahabbar, who were brothers and used to sell lotus 
flowers. Both the gods were pleased, and said to tlie hrothcr.s that the two 
ponds would be called after their names, and men and women would bathe iu 
them and obtain their desires. ^ 

« North-west of Mulidbhar-kuudis y o gi n i-k u n where sixty-four 
Ydginis dwell. They all bestow great blessings upon men, but particularly 
upon women. Therefore it is necessary that they should bathe in it. The 
performance of a Puruscharana here gives riches, 

“ East of Yogini-kun^ is XJ r v a s h i - k u n after bathing in which 
Urvashi went to heaven. Her story is as follows : A great Muni, named 
Raibha, was performing devotion on the Himalaya, when Indra sent Urvashi 
to disturb him. She was most beautiful, and had no equal in the regions of 
Indra. She came with spring and the god of love to the place of the Muni, 
The Muni looked up and was wounded by the arrows of love. He became rest¬ 
less and angry, and said, ‘ O wicked retainer of Kamadeva, you have come 
here, proud of your beauty to.disturb me in my devjotion ?—-be ugly.* Hearing 
this, she became very sorry and falling to the Muni’s feet said to him in be- 
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se|chiDg accents,‘OBhagavan, I ara under the control of another, and have 
come by the order of Indra, please therefore forgive my fault, and tell me how 
to escape your curse. The Muni said, ‘ There is a saered place, at Ayodhya, 
situated eastof Yogini-kun^, go and butlie in it, and ypu will recover your 
beauty, and the place will bo named after you.* She bathed in the pond, and 
was restored to her former beauty ; and the pond has since then been called 
Urvashl-kund. He who bathes here in faith and with due ceremony, obtains 
beauty. There is no doubt about this. The pilgrimage to this place should 
be performed on the third of the light half of Bhadra. One who bathes here, 
gives alms, and worships Vishnu, is sure to go to his regions.” 

Chapter XIV. 

Then Mahadeva said, “ O Oodde.ss, east of Urvashi-kund is the charm¬ 
ing Vrihaspati-kund, lillcd witli innumerable flowers. It is the des¬ 
troyer of sins and has pure water ; and here lie lived and performed sacrifices. 
Bathing and giving alms here frees a man from sin. Its pilgrimage is per¬ 
formed on the fifth of the light half of Bhadra. Here Munis worship, and 
the gods (such as Indra, &e.) obtain their wishes when bathing at this 
place. Bathing, going on a pilgrimage, and worship])ing Vrihnspati and 
Vishnu liere, cleanses a man of his sins. The hud effect of an impending 
unlucky day in a Kundli [horoscope], is destroyed by worshipping Vrihas- 
pati here. One wlio forms an image of gold, dresses it in yellow silk cloth, 
and gives it to a Brahman, is freed from falling into troubles. 

“ To the JOast of the last is the K u k m i n i - k u n d. Once S'ri Krishna- 
chandra came on a pilgrimage to Ayodhya with Riikmini and Satyabhama, and 
lived here a month. He daily bathed in tlic Sara 3 Mi and read the Mantra-raj. 
llukmini seeing a great man^’ [londs here, built one of her own,where Vishnu re¬ 
sided. A man must bathe hero, give alms, and worship the Brahmans with the 
Vaishnava Mantra. A pilgrimage to it on the 9th of the dark half of Kartika, 
bestows a sdK upon a barren woman and riches upon the poor. This is 
beyond question. Men and women batlieherc and enjoy themselve^in this 
world and go to the regions of Vishnu after death. After bathing in tlie 
Kukmini kund and giving alms there, one should meditate on the form of 
Krishna in the following way —* Thou art dressed in yellow silk-cloth, and 
armed with the Sankha, Chakra, Gada, and Sarang. Thou art the husband 
of Lakshml. Nirada and other Munis constantly think of thee. Thou 
wearest a crown and bracelets and rings. Thou art adorned with the Kaus- 
tubhaManl.* Thou art black as the flower of the linseed. Tliy eyes are 
like the lotus.* By this meditation, a man undoubtedly obtains all his 
wishes. 


• The name of a jewel. 
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** North of Rukmini-kund is the sacred place called Ohirodaka; its 
water is like milk. Bathing here releases one from all sins. At some time^ Da- 
s'aratha performed a saenhee here, in order to be blessed with a son. At the 
expiration of the sacrifice, the being in whose name it wa.'« performed, appeared 
in a handsome shape, and holding a golden vessel filled with rice-milk. Ho gave 
it to the Maharaj, who, by the advice of the Munis, divided it into three 
equal parts, and gave one of them to Kaushalya, the second to Kaikeyi, and 
the third to 8111111114 after dividing it into two parts. Kama was born ofKau- 
sbalya ; Bharata, of Kaikeyi; and Lakshmau and Satrughna of Sumitra. 
The Brahmans cooked rioc-inilk and wa.shod it with the water of the pond, 
on which account it became white like milk, and the pond got tho name of 
Chirodaka. By bathing at this place, one is certainly blessed with a son, 
and obtains all other wishes besides. Its pilgrimage is performed on the 
11th of the light half of Kavtika. Bathing, giving alms, and worshipjung 
Vishnu here, gives the above-mentioned benefits. The pond is called C li i r- 
8 a g a r by the people. West of it is C h i r e s' v a r a M a h a d e v a, stationed 
there by Maharaja Divs'aratha. A man is to worsliip him with the sixteen [u c- 
scrihed articles and read the following prayer—‘ Thou livest at Kailas'a. Thy 
companion is Kuvera. Thou hast got tiie moon on thy lorehcad, and the 
Ganges in the tuft of thy hair. Tliou enjoyest thyself in the woods of 
Kalpa-trce. I have worshipped thee with the leaves of a Bel-treo and 
water; forgive my sins.* 

“ South-west of it is I> h a n y a k s h a,* called D h a n a i c h af by the 
people. Maharaj Ilari.-scliandra here deposited a great treasure for the protec- 
tionof which he stationed a Yaksha at tins place. Tlie Kiija caused Vis'v^mitra 
Muni to perform the Kajasuva sacrifice, on which he became undisputed 
king. He here dcposite<l innumcrahle treasures. The Yaksha named Pir. 
mantbar protected the Treasury, called Pu*mode A'naml, bestow€?r of hap¬ 
piness, and was vciy obedient to the Muni, who being much pleased with 
him, told him to ask for a l)oon. He replied, * O Muni,^ lived in tho 
house 0 ^ Kuvera and once stole perfumes, on which account ho cursed me 
and said, ‘ May thy body stink 1* Tlic Muni took some water from the 
sacred place, threw it upon the Yakslia, and thus rendered his body perfum¬ 
ed. He stood up before the Muni with folded hands and said, * O Lord, by 
thy favor my body has become perfumed, therefore name this holy spot.* 
The Muni replied, ‘ Its name shall be Dhanaiclia in the world, and it will 
be the bestower of beauty and wisdom. Bathing here will remove all stink, 
and by giving alms in proportion to his riches and worshipping Lakshmi', a 
man will obtain great wealth. Here a man should worship Mahii-Padma,^ 

♦ A tribejof celestial beings. 

t Place of great treasure. 

t Karnes of the xune Kidhi or treasures. 
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Sankha, Makara, Kaehchapa, Mukunda, Kunda, Nila, and Varchcha, because 
uil these reside at tiiis place. He should also give gold and grain 
publicly and privately, particularly on the fourth day of the dark half of 
every month. Pilgrimage, bathiug, and libation of water here, satisfy all, 
from Brahma to the smallest insect. Having said this, O Yaksha, people 
should throw water three times and gain salvation. By worshipping thee, 
the nine Nidhis, and Lakshml, either out of or in the water, a man shall 
obtain great blessings, such as a sou, riches, faith, knowledge, and salvation. 
Wiioever from pride does not worship thee, shall forfeit the religious fruits 
of one year’s devotion.’ After saying this the Muni disappeared. 

“West of it is Vishiiuhari, a celebrated shrine,’* Pdrvati said, 
“ O Bhagavan, tell me what the cause is of its renown.’* 

Chapter XV*. 

Mahadeva answered, “ O Goddess, there was a Brahman named 
Vis'va-.s'arnia, acquainted with the Vc(Iu.h and religious principles, virtu- 
ou.s and much devoted to tlie worship of Vishnu. He once came on a pil¬ 
grimage to Aj'odliya in hope of seeing Vishnu and pleasing him with his 
devotion. He practised great austerity, kept fasts, and ate herbs, fruits, 
and roots. In Jyaistliaand A'sadha, lie sat before a lire ; in the rainy season, 
in the rain ; and in winter, in the water ; and thus he bathed and worshipped 
Vishnu with all his heart. He meditated on the sun, moon, and fire, winch 
he made the Pitlui upon which he seated Vishnu, dressed in yellow-silk cloth, 
with his weapons, and worsliijiped him with perfumes and flowei*s. He 
read the twelve-letter Mantra for thirty years, lived on air, and repeat¬ 
ed tlie following prayer, ‘ O Bhagavan, animate and inanimate, spiritual 
guide, the best of mankind, the god of the gods, lotus-eyed, beyond 
thought, imperishable, master of sacrifices and tlie world, the destroyer of 
sins, endless, spoiler of birtlis, having the lotus in the navel, bearing the 
garland of the seeds of the lotus, lord of all, destroyer of Kaitabha,* master 
of the three words, foui'-bodied Basudeva, Saiikarshana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha, armed with the Chakra, parent of. the whole world, protector of 
the people, lovely one, the father of fathers, thou art the articles of sacri¬ 
fice ; thou art the mantra; thou art the master of the sacrifice ; thou art fire ; 
thou art Yaruna, armed with the Saiikha, Chakra, Gada, and Padma; sup¬ 
porter of the weak ; bolder of the Mandar hill; destroyer of Madhu ; and 
husband of Lakabmi. Thou art Narayana, Krishna, and Madhava, be pleased 
with me.** Upon this, Bhf^avan appeared, riding on Garuda, dressed in 
yellow-silk cloth, armed with the Saukha and Chakra, and said, * 0 son, I 
am satisfied with thy devotion ; ask for a boon.* Vis'va-s'arma replied, 

* O Bhagavan, all my wishes are accomplished by thy visit, ^ive me everlast- 

* Name of a devil. 


T 
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ing piety,’ Then Bhagavan answered, * May you have imchaiigeahle devo¬ 
tion and obtain salvation. This place shall be named after you. You are 
very fortunate.’ Having said so, Bhagavaii struck the ground, and water 
gushed forth. He then washed the Brahman with the water, and made him 
passionless, free from sin, and healthy. Hence, O Goddess, this holy place is 
called Chakra-tirtha. It is the destroyer of sins and the bestower of 
blessings. He who bathes here, goes to the regions of Vishnu. Bhagavan 
again said to Vis'va-s'arma, * O Brahman, station the image of Vishim-hari 
here,’ and it was done. Its pilgrimage is performed from the tenth of the 
light half of Kartika to the end of that month. Bathing at this place ab¬ 
solves men of all their sins and leads them to paradise. The Pitris (di ceased 
ancestors) of a man who here performs the Pitri Sraddha go to heaven. 
This is beyond question. By bathing, giving alms in proportion to his 
means, and visiting Vishnu, a man obtains salvation.” 

“ O Goddess, I have described the advantages of Cliakra-tirtha ; north¬ 
east of it is V A s' i s h t h a - k u n d, the destroyer of sins. Here the great 
devotee and saint Vas'ishtha and his ’chaste wife Arundhati remain. The 
benefits of bathing at this place are great. A man should hero worship 
Vamadeva, Vas'ishtha,and Arundhati in particular, and bathe and give alms. 
Its pilgrimage is performed on the 6th of the light half of Bhadra,” 

Chapter XVI. 

S'anknra continued, “O Goddess, north-east of Vas'ishtha-kund is 
Sagara-kund, the fulfillcr of all our wishes. Bathing and giving alms 
here confers great blessings. Whatever benefit is gained by bathing in the 
sea on the last day of a month, is obtained by bathing at tins place on any 
eastday. Its pilgrimage takes place on the last day of Kartika. By bathing 
and giving alms here, one obtains all desires and is freed from all*sins. 

** North-east of Sagara is the charming B rn h m a - k u ii d, built by 
Vishou, who lives there and once performed a saeriliec in due form. He 
bathed with the gods in the kun^, which was filled with clear water, lotuses, 
water-lilies, and covered with geese, karandavas,* and chakravaka, and sur¬ 
rounded with beautiful trees. Ou seeing this, the gods asked Brahma with 
folded hands, * 0 Pitamaha, (father of all) tell us of the advantages of the 
kun^. Brahma replied, ‘ Listen attentively. The kun^ contains various 
fruit-trees. ' By bathing here, a man is released from all sins, obtains a 
handsome shape, and riding on a vehicle, yoked with geese, goes to the re¬ 
gions of Brahma, where- he remains, like me, till the general destruction. 
Bathing and giving alms here, gives the same benefits as the performance 
of an As'va-iuedha; consequently a man should bathe, give alms, worship, 
and sacrifice at this place ; for this destroys capital crimes and confers ever- 

* A kind of duck, 
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lasfciiijj; blessings. Its pilgrimage is performed on the fourth of the light 
half of K&rtika. The distribution of gold and grain, in proportion to a man’s 
power, gives me satisfaction.’ Having thus made known this holy spot, 
the bestower of salvation, Brahma, disappeared. 

North-east of Brahma-kund, at a distance of two hundred yards, is 
Rina-mochan (* wiper-off of debt*), which is difficult of access to the 
wicked and unlucky. Its water joins that of the Sarayii, and its origin is 
this Once, on a pilgrimage, the Muni Lomas oame here, and by bathing 
was freed from all debts, and cured of mental diseases. Feeling this, he was 
much surprised, and lifting up his hands, and shedding tears of joy, spoko 
in the following manner :—‘ Rina-mochan is superior to all other sacred 
places, for bathing in it removes all debts. The three debts, Rishi Kin, 
Deva Rin, and Pitri Kin,* from which a man can only be freed by a 
Brahm clmrj sacrifice and by having a son, are destroyed by bathing in it. 
O |)eoplo, I found out its glory in a moment! It is therefore incumbent 
on you, to bathe, give grain, gold, &c., through which you sliall obtain all 
kinds of blessing.* 

Further cast of this holy place, at the distance of forty yards is 
Papa-mochan (sin-wiper). Its origin is this: There was a Brahman 
named Narliar in the country of Panchilla, who, falling into the company of 
liars and wicked peo])lc, committed many crimes, such as killing Brahmans 
and speaking against the Vedas. He once, with some virtuous men, came on 
a pilgrimage to Ayodhya, and became absolved of bis sins by bathing at this 
holy spot. Flowers fell on his head from the sky, and a beautiful veluclo 
descended, riding on which he went to the regions of the gods. From that 
time it became famous, and received the name of Paj)a-mochan. Every one 
praises it. Its pilgrimage is performed in the dark half of Magha. Tlio 
fruits of bathing and giving alms here are everlasting and destroy all sins.* 

Chapter XVII. 

Mahadeva continued, O GoddeRp,east of Papa-mochan,and two hundred 
yards distant from it, is situated S a h a s h r a - d h a r a, in the water of the 
Sarayd, and is called Lakslimana-kuinJ. It destroys all sins. Here Laksh- 
inana disappeared by the order of Ramachandra. Its origin is this : When 
Raghunatha had performed the business of the gods, Kal (death) being sent by 
Brahma, assumed some shape, came and solicited him to disappear. While ho 
was talking privately with HaghunatKa, he took a promise from him to give up 
whoever entered the room during their conversation. RaghuiUitha ordered 
him to put Lakshmana at the door, to prevent any one from coming in. By 
tho'will of God, Durbas^ Muni came and said to Lakshmana, I am hungry, 
go to Kaghunutha and inform him of my arrival.’ Lakshmana made several 
* Pobts of Munis; debts of the gods ■, debts of forefathers. 
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apologies, which the Muni did not accept; he was therefore compelled to enter, 
and to communicate to Raghunatha the Munirs request. Raghunatha took 
leave of Kala, came to the door, paid his respects to the Muni, and having 
given him food, dismissed him. Raghunatha became anxious and said, * I have 
never told a lioi it is improper to break a promise. O Lakshmana, it is now 
uecessaiy for us to separate for some time and you must disappear. Laksh> 
mana ol)eying his order, went to tlieSarayu, and intended to throw himself 
into it, when S'esha burst the eartli in a thousand places, and made his ap¬ 
pearance, by virtue of which the spot was called Sahashra-dliara. Indraalso 
came with the gods and said to Lak.^hmaiia, ‘ You have performed the affairs 
of the deities, please come to my regions, Stesha is waiting for you. Laksh- 
mana then entered the river. Tliis sacred place is tifty yards in extent. Ry 
bathing and giving alms here, the people will go to the regions of Vishnu. 
He who will bathe and woi^liip S'esha at this spot, will be free from sins, and 
obtain all his wishes. There is no doubt about it. Its pilgrimage is per¬ 
formed on the fifth of the light half of S'lavana. The fear of serpents is 
removed by the worship of S'esha on that day. l5y bathing here during 
the whole month of Vaisakha, a man remains krors of kalpas in tlie regions 
of the gods. To go to, and reside in, tho place of Visliiui, ouo should give 
a milch cow, clothes, and ornaments to a fit person. To })lease Lakslinii 
Narayaiia, and to obtain riches, men should worslnp Brahmans and their 
wives in Vaisakha, because all other sacred spots come and remain here du¬ 
ring that month.” 

Mahadeva continued, “0 Goddess, Indra having sent S'esha to Patala 
(the lower regions) and accompanied by the gods, took Lakshmana to his 
realms. From that tim<;, this kund has been called L.ikslimaiia kund. It 
has a thousand streams.” 


Chapter XVIII. 

Having heard the advantages of Lakshmana-^kund, Parvati was deligliU 
and requested Mahadeva to describe other sacred [)lacea. Mahadeva re¬ 
plied, “ 0 Goddess, south of Vidya*kund is V a i t a r a ii i (the destroyer of 
sins) by bathing in winch oi>e does not go to Yama loka. Its pilgrimage 
takes place on the full moon day of Bhadra. 

South of Yaitarani is G h o s h a r k a, the destroyer of sins. By bathing 
and giving alms here one ia sure to go to the regions of tho snn. Bathing 
at this spot cures leprosy and other diseases. Its pilgrimage is performed 
every Sunday^ on the sixth day of the light half of Bhadi’a and Migh, 
on'the sixth of the light half of Bhadra, if there be a Sunday on that day, 
and on every Sunday in ^uaa. The origin of Qhosharka is this : There 
Was a Iring naqped Ghosha, of the solar race, who was veiy powerful, 
who protected his subjects, and whose renown had spread far and wide. 
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His glory was like that of the. sun, and he conquered all bis enemies. 
Having entrusted the management of his dominions to his ministers, he 
went to a thick forest to hunt, killed many deer, tigers, and pigs, and 
wandered about here and* there. He felt thirsty and searched for water, 
when luckily he saw a pond. He had a wound on the hand, which the 
application of no medicine could euro. But no sooner had he touched 
the water of the said pond, than the wound healed. Seeing this, the Raja 
was astonished, bathed in the pond, drank its water, and asked the Munis 
what pond it was. Being told that it was the Suraj-kund, he began to 
pray in the following manner, ‘ I bow to thee, 0 Sun, thou art Bhaga- 
van, filhjd with grandeur; thou art the lord of the god of the deities ; 
thou art Clud-atma (formed of wisdom), S'avita (creator of the universe) ; 
liig'ad, Anand (bestower*of happiness to the world) ; Pirbha*geha (full of 
pomp)^ ])cva (resident in the hearts of all) ,* Trimurti (personification of 
the three Vedas, Itig, Yajur, and Sama) ; Yirusvan (covering the world 
with glory) ; Yogajiia (well versed in religious meditation) j Purapur- 
rup (personification of the immoveable and moveable, from the gods to 
the insects) ; Karankarya (personificat ion of cause and effect) ; Triloka- 
timirat^lichhid (destroyer of darkness of the three worlds) ; Achintya (beyond 
thought and speech) ; Parabralun (essence of tlio world); Bhaskara 
(maker of light); Yogi-priya (lover of those who know and act according 
to the Yoga S'astra); Yogariip (who can only be known through deep mo- 
ditation); Yoga (opi)ortune) ; Sada-uiam one wlio always resides in me ; 
bestower of all blessings and free from pride ; Yaga-mantra-rup (personifica¬ 
tion of sacrifice, its majitras, and everything conuected with it) ; Rogogboiia 
(destroyer of diseases) j Utsai pirsant (protector of devotees and de¬ 
stroyer of the wicked) \ master of the planets and great sacrifices ; Prlya- 
atma (lover of tho soul) ; and Pirkash-korak (gratificr of every one’s 
wants)! I pray to thee, be pleased with me.’ The Sun being satisfied with 
the prayer, appeared to fulfil bis wants. The Raja worshipped him, and 
stood up with folded bands. The Sun replied, ‘O Raja, ask wbutevv 
you choose, I will give it.* The Raja said, ‘ Please remain at this place.* 
To this the Sun agreed, and said, ‘ Whoever shall r(‘ad your prayer will 
obtain all bis desires. This spot shall bo named after you and me.’ Hav¬ 
ing said this, the Sun disappeared. The Rjija became as glorious as the 
sun, and bowing to him, went home. He who bathes at this place, will go 
to the regions of the sun and obtain all liis wants. 

“ West of Ghosharka is Rati-kuncJ, tho destroyer of all sins. Bath¬ 
ing in it, and giving alms here, gives beauty. 

“ West of that is Kdma-kund, the bestower of happiness, by bathing 
in which one becomes as handsome as Kama, and obtHins-richoB and virtue. 
Its pilgrimage is performed on the fifth of the light half of Magha.” 
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Chapter XIX. 

Mahadcva said, “0 Goddess, west of Kusumayudha-kun^ is M a li¬ 
tre s'vara Maliadeva, the bcstower of great blessings which have no 
equal. There is also the Mantres'vara-kuni}, where one should bathe and 
worship Mantres'vara, which frees a man from the transmigration of his 
soul for millions of kalpas. Its origin is this: When Hamachandra, having 
performed the orders of the gods, was on the point of leaving this world, ho 
read a Mantra, created the kund, and stationed Mantrcs'vara Maliadeva 
there ; from that time it has been a famous place. In its northern part are 
planted lotuses, water-lilies, and Kulhar plants. He who bathes here, gives 
alms, and worshijis Ihahmans, goes to heaven for ever. No one can fully 
describe the advantages of Mantrcs'vara. 

** North of it is S i t a 1 a Devi; by worshipping whom, one is freed 
from sins. Her worship takes place every Monday. Slie is to be cs])ocially 
worshipped during sinall-pox epideniies. 

“ North of it is II a n d i 1) e v i, by meditating on whom a man is re- 
leased from prison. A man who is thrown into a dungeon, or lias ofl'eiuhnl a 
king, is freed from both of them by meditating and worshipping her. Her 
pilgrimage is performed on every Tuesday. 

“ North of that is 0 h u t k i I) c v i, by meditating on whom one obtains 
all bis wishes. Snapping of the fingers {chutki)^ and lighting lamps here, be¬ 
stows great blessings. Her pilgrimage is performed on the fourteenth day of 
every month. West of it is her kund, and the pilgrim.agc to it is made on 
the fifteenth of Kartika. Bathing and giving alms at tliis [ilaec takes a 
person to heaven. 

“ West of Clmtki-kund is N i r m a 1 i-k u n d, by bathing in which Indra 
was absolved of tlie sin of murdrring Virtra Asur, and thence it is called by 
that name. By bathing and giving alms here, a man is absolved of capital 
crimes; and its pilgrimage is performed on the last day of Sravana. 

• “ North of it is G o p i r t a r, whore Vishnu is stationed and is culled Gnp- 

ta-bari. In the beginning ofSatyayug a,'* continued Maliadeva, “ a battle 
took place between the gods and the demons, in which the former were de¬ 
feated. Accompanied by the gods, I went to the sea of milk, whore Vishnu 
was sleeping on the hydra. Lakshmi was shampooing his feet ; Narada and 
others were praising him ; and I thus began to pray, ‘ I bow to thee con¬ 
queror of Ki) (death) ; devotees see thee in their devotion. Thou art tho 
best of all, pure and free from ignorance. Thou art all the Vedas and Mantras. 
Thou asBumest the shape of a goose, which separates milk from water, and 
then drinks it. Thou art truthful, nay truth itself. Thou-art a mine of 
justico. Thou kiiowest everything, from tho largest to the Bmallest. Thou 
art omniscient and all-seeing, the bestowor of salvation, the place of uu* 
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changeable wisdom, the destroyer of tlie wicked, and the treasury of liches. 
Thou de^cendest to the world to remove ignorance, deceit, and vice; thou art 
the creator of illusion (wdyrfj, matter, and the universe ; Maharudra, S'esha, 
supporter of the earth, sleepless, creator of the lotus from the navel, from 
w’hich Brahma issued, and from him, the world. Thou supporteat the earth 
and the water on the day of general destruction. Thou art cause and effect, 
the destroyer of the vicious, all powerful, and the life of all creatures. Thou 
asaumest the shape of half lion and half man, to kill Hiranyakashiup and 
other demons. Thou art endless, the supporter and destroyer of the world, 
and the remover of darkness. Mind, Reason, and Wisdom do not come up 
to thee. Thou art invisible. There is no difference between thee and S'iva, 
and those who think so, go to hell, as is written in the Srutis and the Sinri- 
tis. Thou art a Brahman to explain the religious principles to the four 
castes, and art kind to the virtuous. Thou art separate from matter and 
salvation. In short, thou art both visible and invisible. Thy body is dark 
like the lotus, and covered with yellow clothes.’ On hearing our prayer, 
Vishnu appeared, was plertsed, and said, “ I know what ye have come for, 
ye have been deprived of your houses by the demons, go ye to Ayodhya, 
perform devotions, and I will increase your power, and ye will be able to 
overcome them.’ ” 


Chapter XX. 

Then Mahadeva said, “ 0 Goddess, having thus told the deities, tlie 
rider on Garuda (Vishnu) disappeared, and coming to Ayodh)^ performed 
great acts of devotion in secret, to increase their powers. Hence the spot 
is called Gupta-hari, 

Listen now to the origin of Ch ak ra-h a ri. At this place Sudai*sana 
Chakra fell from the hand of Hari, whence it received the name of Chakra- 
hari. By visiting these two Haiis, a man is freed from all sins. The gods 
also performed severe devotion, and after thus obtaining additional strength, 
defeated the demons in battle, recovered their houses, gained groat wealth, 
and became happy. Headed by Vnhaspati (the spiritual guide of the gods), 
they all went to Ayodby^ to see Hari, and adored him with undivided at¬ 
tention, upon which ParamesVara appeared dressed in yellow silk cloth, and 
said—* O gods, ye have been fortunate enough to conquer your powerful 
enemies, why have ye now come here, tell me without fear and delay.* The 
gods, having got permission, replied, * 0 Bhagavan, we have obtained all our 
wishes through thy favour, please remain always kindly disposed towards us, 
and protect us when attacked by foes.’ Bhagavan said that he would do so, 
and added that this place would be called Gupta-hari. He who will bathe 
here and worehip Gupta-hari will gain salvation, and by giving alms, go to 
heaven. One should give, at this holy spot, a cow with her young one, her 
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Lorns covered with gold, her hoofs wijh silver, her back with brass, her tail 
with jewels, and her body covered with a beautiful cloth, to a fit person, free 
from sickness and sin, because otherwise she will carry him to hell. By 
worshipping me without desiring anything, a roan shall go to paradise, and 
salvation shall fall to his lot. It is therefore proper for ye to repair 
tliither, bathe and worship Gupta-lmri, because he is the bestovver of richoH, 
piety, and many other blessings.* Having said this, Bhagavan disappear¬ 
ed. The gods then performed the pilgrimage to Ayodhyd in due form, were 
pleased with its advantages, and remained there. The pilgrimage to Gopir- 
tar is performed on the lust day of Kartika. 

“North of Gupti-hari is Gopirtar, the destroyer of all sins. By 
bathing and giving alms here, a man is not involved in misery. 0 Goddess, 
tliere neither has been nor will there ever be such a place. Wliat iMaiiikarnl- 
ka is in Kas'i, Maha-kal in Ujjain, and Cliukrav^pi in Nimkiiar, t!mt 
Gopirtar is in Ayodhya, because thence Rurnachandra with all its iulinhi- 
tants went to Siikaitun (paradise),” Rarvatl asked how Ramaehandra luul 
carried all the residents of Ayodhya to Sakuitun. Mahadova answered, “ O 
Goddess, listen to it attentive!}". When Raghunatha, having performed the 
work of the gods, intended to go to Sakaitun, which is his abode, all sorts of 
creatures, monkeys, bears, Munis, Gandharvas, &o.,cameto him to pay their 
respect, and said with folded hands—‘ Wc sliall all follow you, for we shall 
die, if you go without us.* Hearing this, JSM Raghunatha first spoke to 
Bibhishana, ‘ O Bihhishai.ia, 1 liave told you to reign in Lanka till tlie 
end of creation, and y(*u know my words cannot be untrue, nor ouglit you 
to think so, therefore you had best go to Lanka ; you are my friend, do not 
otherwise, nor answer me.’ Then Ramaehandra said to Hunuinan—‘Do 
not disobey me, remain in this world, tell the people of my story, in¬ 
crease my fame, and protect the pious.’ He then turned to Doliind 
Mayind and said—‘ You have drunk nectir and are immortal, .stop hero 
and protect the princes of my family.* Afterwards he told the rest of the 
monkeys, bears, and Rakshasas to aceoinj)any him, and dismissed Bihhishanu 
and the others. Having done this, he called Vas'ishtha, Ids spiritual guide, 
and rcfiuested Iiim to make preparations for departure to Sakaitun, which 
he did.** 


Chapter XXI. 

Mahadeo continued, “ O Goddess, having bathed and dressed in yellow 
silk cloth, S'ri Raghunatha performed the usual daily ceremonios, and, taking 
^i/jA-grass into hii hands, prepared to leave. He said nothing to any 
one, but went out of the city like the moon issuing forth from the sea. 
Lokshmi and Samevati assumed human shapes, and went forth from his left 
and right arms respectively; the former, the goddess of wealth, and the lat-' 
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ter that of wisdom. Weapons, such as the sword, bow, and arrows, ap¬ 
peared in form of men, and the Vedas as Brahmans. So also did Onkar, 
Gayitri, Svahfi, S'raddha, Vashat, mountains. Munis, those whom Ramachan- 
dra respected, Bharata, Satrughna, BrahmaM with their children and wives 
and servants, all the subjects, with purified hearts, clean clothes, and daubed 
with sandal, bears, motikcys, insects, worms, beasts, birds, scorpions, serpents, 
and aquatic animals, all freed from sins and sorrow. Thus they came to 
Svargadvira, bathed there, and began to move, conversing together. Seeing 
tliis the gods were struck with wonder. They went four and a half kos to 
the west of Svargadvara, and observing the Sarayu became very happy. The 
generous, great, and the fatlier of all, Brahma, with the gods, mounted on 
chariots, Ciime gently through tlie air. Flowers wore showered on Raghu- 
natha and his companions, Apsaras danced, and Gandharvas sang. Brahma 
said, ‘ O Jiaghav.a, leave the visible body and come with thy brothers ; I 
cannot compel thee, do whatever thou })lcasest. I alone know thee, thou 
art ho to whom all go and in whom all find a resting place. Thou art om¬ 
niscient, tlie supporter of all, and the bestower of salvation. No one knows 
thee, dcvflid oi‘ Muysi, whicli tliou hast produced to create the world. Thou 
art beyond thought,*thc essence of everything, the smallest and largest, and 
everlasting. Thou hast no superior; come to thy anchuit residence with, or 
without, a body.’ Rainaelniudra considered that as he liad come from Ayo- 
dhya, it was improper for him to go hack, so he went to Sakuitun, where 
Vishiju is worshipped. His companions followed him with their bodies 
without feeling the least pain, and enjoyed all blessings. All the gods 
praised them and wt;nt to tlieir liomes. The imprecation of N^rada, which 
was that Bainachandra should sull'er from t)»e separation of his wife, was 
fulfilled, and now Ivainaehandra became Visliim, and Sita Lakshmi. Kama- 
chaudra tbon said to Brahma, ‘ O BraliiiiH, point out a place for the residence 
of my followers, who have left their liomes and relations ; they are my devo¬ 
tees and are beloved by me. I could not allow them to die.’ Brahma said, 
‘ Lot them remain in Santaloka (a name of heaven).* Those who leave this 
world, uicJitatiug on Kamuehandra or Ayodhya, or merely bathe at Gopirtar, 
will surely obtain heaven. All men, animals, insects, worms, birds, and 
other creatures, when bathing in the Sara^'u, became beautiful and glorious, 
just as iron is converted into gold when it touches tlie philosopher’s stone, 
and go to the regions of Vishnu. 

“ Here, therefore, they went across the Sarayu without fear, like those 
wlio in crossing catch hold of the tail of a cow; henco the place is called 
* Gopirtar.’ ” ‘ 


V 
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Chapter XXII. 

Mabadeva aaid, “ O Goddess, a man is sure to get salvation at Gopir- 
tar; for there is no other sacred place equal to it. Xhose who bathe hero 
go to heaven. Its pilgrimage is performed on the fifteenth of Kartika. 
Indra, the other gods, and all the sacred spots on earth come and re¬ 
side here during the month of Kartika, and are clc.ai)sed of their sins. 
Bathing, giving alms, according to one’s means, worship and sacrifice, all 
bestow everlasting fruits. The sacred places being filled with the sins of 
the people, remain restless till Kartika, when they repair to it and bathing 
here, become all pure. To please Vishnu, one should feed Bi'ahmans, and 
give a cow and grain in due form to a proper person. Lighting lamps liere 
with ghi or oil of sesamuiu confers tlie same advantages as batlnng at 
Kunikshetra during a solar, or in the Narbada, during a lunar, eclipse, and 
weighing oneself against gold. He who gives a bead of gold here, goes to 
paradise, and whoever iverforms a sacrifice and bestow’s grain upon the poor, 
is freed from the transmigration of soul. Burning oneself in the fire, loads 
one to the place of Vishnu. Tliose who fast here never return to this 
world. The Sarayu flows from the eyes of Nsrayana : who can describe its 
benefits V The Ganges rises from the foot of Hari, and*a man obtains the 
fruit of an As'varnedha at every step which he takes towards it. Wliat 
then shall I say of the Surayu where Itamaehandra dally batlies?” 

Then Barvati said, “ O S'ankara, 1 have heard that Uajas Harischan> 
dra and Uukmangada carried Ayodhya to heaven ; tell me liow.” S^ankara 
answered, “ There was a llaja named Hari&elunnlra in the Treta cycle, a 
descendant of llvsvaku, celebrated for piety. Draught never visited his 
country, and no plague over occurred in Ins land. The V’oung did not die, 
the people were not irreligious, they were ever happy, and did no injustico 
for the sake of getting rich. This ivas the cause why he carried Aj’odliya 
to heaven. Another liukmangada, of the same line, had a son named 

DharmSiigada, very learned, brave, and obedient to his fatlier. He kept tho 
fast of the eleventh day of every month in due manner at the advice of 
Narada, and went to the regions of Vishnu with all his'subjects, Kukmau* 
gada, mounting a celestial car, also went to that place.” • 

Chapter XXIH. 

Tlicn Parvati asked Mahfideva to describe the remaining saored places 
atAyodbyA. Mahideva said, “West of Suraj-kuinja is DurgA-kup^a. 
Bathing here and giving alms and feeding the Brahmans, make a man 
obtain his wishes. '^The eight-armed goddess is stationed here. The pilgri¬ 
mage is performed on every Tuesday and the eighth of every month. 

« South-easS of Suraj-kund is N u r a g r a m a, by bathing in which 
sins are destroyed. South of it lies Nariy ana-grAma, which has a 
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poDtl, by batlnng^ in wliicli a man is absolved of all his sins. Tlie pilgiimage 
to these places is performed on the eleventh of the light half of K6rtika« 

“East of Suraj-kuixja is Trepdrari Mahadeva in the vicinity 
of the Sarayu. By bathing in the Sarayu on the last day of Kartika and 
woi'shipping him, people obtain their wishes. 

“ East of it is B i 1 V a h a r i, the destroyer of sins. Its origin is this : 
There was a very beautiful and young Gandharva who used to laugh at 
every one, and ill-use Munis, devotees, and Brahmai;^. Seeing this, Namda 
cursed him, and told him to be a buffalo for a thousand yugas. But he 
solicited forgiveness, upon which Narada ordered him to go and live 
in Ayodliya, where ho would obtain salvation on the birth of Bamachan- 
dra. Accordingly, he went to Ayodhya, resided on the bank of the Sarayu 
for a long time; and when he heard of Itainachandra's birth, he went to his 
liouse, and ascending a fine cclesti.d car, repaired to heaven. He stationed 
Visliuu at Ayodhya, and called him by th(3 name of Bilvahari. He who sees 
him is freed from the three kinds of debts, poverty or misfortune, separa¬ 
tion from friends, and fear of enemies; and he who bathes and worships 
Ilamachandra and Janaki here, will certainly gain salvation. Its pilgri¬ 
mage is pci foi’ined on the tiftcentli day of Vaisakha. 

“ East of it is V a 1 111 i k a T1 r t h a. It is related that a liunter named 
pindhir, from the Himalayas, once came to the Sarayu in pursuit of a deer, 
and, seeing a devotee, halted for three nights. The devotee released him from 
his sins, and the liunter spent a thousand years in devotion of the gods. He 
was reduced to a mere skeleton and covered with a Valinika*. Some time 
after, Kamachandra came playing to the Sarayu, and seeing the Valmika 
touched it with liis hand, whereby it assumed a beautiful shape and went 
to heaven. Having observed tlijs, Raghuuatha asked him who he was. 
Ho told his story and with folded hands fell upon the ground. Raghunatha 
told him to rise, and by liis order he mounted a chariot and went to Sakai- 
tun. From that time the place was called Valmika, Men who visit it 
are freed from the three kinds of disbts. Visiting Valmika, leads a man to 
Jana-loka ; bathing there leads to the regions of Vishnu, Ho who offers 
here oblations, pleases his deceased ancestors and obtains the fruits of per¬ 
forming a s'raddha at GayA. 

East of it is the sacred residence of Bishyasringa llishi, who was mar¬ 
ried to Santaji, the sister of Ramachandra. lie lived here with his wife for 
a long time, and performed acts of devotion for the benefit of the people. 
He who bathes in the Sarayu and worships the said Muni, obtains his 
wishes. The pilgrimage to this place takes place on the last day of Kartika 
and the ninth day of the light half of Gbaitra. 

“ South-west of it is P o n h a r i, where there is a pemd, by bathing in 
♦ A mound of earth raised by white ants. 
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vliich a man gains his desires. The pilgrimage to it is performed on every 
Sunday. By giving alms at this spot, one is cured of the sickness called 
pdndu (jaundice). West of it is £h ar at a *k u n d a, a beautiful pond 
filled with lotuses, watcrlilies and other flowers.’* 

Chapter XXIV. 

Maliadeva said, “O Goddess, by bathing in the Bharata-liunda a man 
is freed from all his sins. The advantages of batliing and giving alms bore 
arc everlasting. A man should give grain to the poor at this place, and 
give money and clothes to a Brahman and his wife. North of it lies Nan- 
digram a, where Bliarata lived, lie was passionless, obedient to Kama- 
chandra, and protected bis subjects. By visiting it, a man gains tiic beneiits 
of living at Kdsl for a tliousand manvantaras, batlnng at Prayaga for twelve 
successing years in Makara, performing a s'raddlia at Qayd, and visiting 
Jagannatha. The pond is adorned with beautiful flowers and trees which 
cast their shadow upon it. Performing tlie sVaddha at tliis spot, ]>lease9 
the deceased ancestors and the gods. The fruits of giving here gold, grain, 
clothes, cows, and lands, are everlasting. 

To the west of the tank is K a 1 k a, whose worship grants all desires. 
West of it is J u t a - k u n d a, wljere Ixamaebaiidra and others were shaved 
on their return from conquest. By bathing hero, a person obtains all his 
wishes. A man at Bbai*ata-kunda sliould wor>liip Bharata witli his wife ; 
and at Juta-kunda, R6machandra,Laksbmaim, and .Janaki. Tlie pilgrimage 
to both these kundas is performed on the fourteenth of the dark half of 
Chaitra. 

“ To the west of Juta kniid i.s A j i t a V i s b n u. lie who lives on water 
or milk, worships Ajita Vishnn, sings and dunces licre, gains all his de.sires. 

“ To the cast of it is S a t r u g h n a - k u n d. The pilgrki>age to it is 
performed on tlie eleventh of tlic dark half of Cliaitra. 

“ North of Satrughna-kund and .south of Bharata-kund is G a y 4 - k u p, 
the bestower of all desires.. The deceased ancestors of a man who bathes 
here and gives alms, are released from hell and go to the regions of Vislmu. 
The performing of a s'laddha with j>archod grain, sweetmeat made of flour, 
ghi and sugar, pancake, rice milk, oil, and mola.sses, which ever of these tho 
pilgrim may be able to afford, satisfies the Pitris ; it is therefore necessaiy 
for a man to do so, because .thereby he obtains many sons, riches, and other 
blessings. The s'raildha should particularly be performed on the 15th day 
of a month, if it be a Monday. 

“ East of it is the sacred place Pis'achamochan, by bathing in 
which and giving alms there, a man is never affected by the power of 
ghosts ; s'rfiddhrfs should also be performed hero. The pilgrimage is per¬ 
formed on the fourteenth of the light half of Agraliiiyana. 
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“ East of it and of its the vicinity is M a n u s, also called Punnibas, 
by bathing in which a man gains lus wishes and is absolved of his mental, 
bodily, and oral sins. The pilgrimage to it is performed on the last day of 
Bhadra. 

“ South of it is the Tons, bathing in which destro^^s all sins. On its 
banhg are situated the charming abodes of Munis, such as M^uduliya, which 
grant all desires and destroy all sins.** 

Chapter XXV, 

Mah^deva then said, “ O Goddess, tJic Tons rises from a place in the 
forest of Pramodak, a very sacred spot, adorned with various beautiful 
trees, by visiting which a man i.s released from his sin.s. Different kinds of 
birds porch on the trees, and sing harmonious soiigs, which destroy the sins of 
the hearer and give them pleasure. Its water is very clear and wholesome. 
In the forest, Mandukya Muni performed devotion, and thus made it sacred, 

“ East of it is the holy residence of G a u t a ni a 11 i s h i, and east of that, 
is the abode of Chav an a Muni, the mere sight of which destroys all 
sins. There are a great many trees which adorn the banks of the Tons, and 
arc used as pillars of sacrifices. The pilgrimage to it is made on the last 
day of Agrahayana. 

“ On the other side of the Tons and near Dhugde.«'var is Sit^>kun^, 
the destroyer of all sins and bo.stowerof our wishes. Tlie pilgrimage to it is 
performed on the fourteenth of the light half of llliadra. In the vicinity of 
it is K a 111 a - k u n d. There is no limit to its advantages, they could not he 
described in a hundred years. The benefits of bathing here are equal to those 
of giving grain, clothes, carriages, gold, land, villages, and cows. Listen 
to an ancient story. There was a Brahman, named Brahiijadatta, well ac¬ 
quainted with the Vedas. He performed acts of great devotion by living 
on vegetables of spontaneous growth, fruits, and roots. Ho made pilgrim¬ 
ages to the Ganges, Yamuna, Gomati, Gaiidaki, Satudru, Payoshini, Chan- 
drabhaga, Sarasvati, Narbada, Sona, Pra^^ag, Gaya, Vindhya Tii-tha, Hini- 
iiut Tirtha, Brepliurvana, and other sacred places, such as Nimkhar, Push 
kara, Kurukshetra, &c., in duo form. Having performed these, lie came to 
this pond, was pleased with it, bathed in the liama-kund and the Sita-kun^, 
meditated on Ramachandra, breathed his last, and riding on a celestial 
car went to heaven, attended by Apsaras and Gandliarvas. Reading or bear¬ 
ing the above story leads a man to heaven. 

“ South of that is the abode of B h a i r a v a, the more sight of which des¬ 
troys all sins. He was stationed here by Vishnu for the protection of Ayodha. 
The pilgrimage to it is performed on the eighth of the dark half of Agra- * 
hdyana, and bestows great blessings. A man should offei^to him sacrifices 
of animals and worship him, which will fulfil all his wishes. Having com- 
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fortably resided at Ayodhya, Bharata went to pay Ins visit to Bbairava and 
built a temple for him/^ 


Chapter XXVI. 

Then Mahadeva said, “ O Goddess, at that time there appeared a cow, 
from the teats of which sweet milk spontaneously issued. It fell upon the 
ground, on seeing which monkeys and bciu’S were struck with astonishment, 
and asked SM Raghunandana, Avhat the cause of its appearance was. Kaina- 
chandra answered, * You should ask the spiritual guide Vasishtha this ques- 
tion.* They then went to him, headed by llaghundtha, and requested him 
to reply to the point in question. After some meditation, he said that the 
cow had come for their sake, and that the place where its milk Inld fallen, 
should in future be called K s h i r a- k u ii d a. Kshires'var Mahadeva had 
appeared in it, pleased with him because he had .subdued his enemies and 
performed the work of the gods; he should therefore worship hin\ with 
Janaki. Raghunandan worshipped the image as told by Yds'ishtba, and from 
that time it has been called D u g h d e s'v ar a, and the kunda, Sita- 
kunda, because it was built by her. lie who visits Dughdes'vara and 
bathes in it, is absolved from his sins; and he who worships SiLa, Kama, 
Lakshmana, and Dughdcs'vara here, obtains his wishes. The pilgrimage to 
it is performed on the fourteen th of the light halt’ of Jyaishtlia. He who i>er- 
forms it goes to heaven, and is freed from all kinds of grief. 

“ To tike aast of it is S u g r i v a • k u n d, near wJiich is Shabh, wIkm-o 
by bathing, g^mg alms, and worshipping Rama, a man gains tliat veiy day 
hi.s desires. East of it is II a n u m a t - k u n d a, to the west of wliich is 
Bibhis-hauu Sar. A man by bathing in both, giving alms and wor¬ 
shipping Rama here immediately obtains his wishes. West of it is the 
abode of Astika Muni, by visiting which one is freed from the fear of 
serpents. In its neighbourhood is the residence of Raman ika Muni, 
the mere sight of wliich destroys all sins. 

“ West of that is the Icimd of Ghritachi Apsara in the water of 
the Sarayii, like that of Nirmala. In former times, there was a devotee named 
Vatsa, who wandered about on tbc Himalaya without food, and restrained his 
passions. Indra saw him and became jealous, lest he might seize his throne, 
and sent Ghritachi Apsara to disturb him. The Muni saw how adorned she 
was with beautiful clothes and costly ornaments, became restless, and in bis 
anger cursed her. He said, ‘ Thou art proud of thy beauty and disturbest 
devotees, go and be ugly !’ Deformed through the curse she fell to his feet, 
and solicited him with folded bands, and spoke thus—‘ Have pity on me and 
forgive my fault, I afn not independent; I have come here at the command 
of another j tell <be, therefore, how I may be released from your curse.* The 
Muni replied, ‘ There is a kun^ at Ayodhyfi, in the water of the Sarayd, west 
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of the residence of Kurunaka; go and bathe in it, and thou shalt be restored 
to thy beauty, and the kund will be named after thee.’ She did accordingly, 
and became beautiful again ; the kund has, since then, been called dbrit^clu- 
kuo^* He who bathes in it, in due form, obtains beauty cither in thi^ life 
or afterwards. There is no doubt about this. The pilgrimage to it is per¬ 
formed on the fourteenth of tiie light half of Pausa. To worship Vishnu 
here is proper. 

“ West of it, at tlie distance of four miles, is the confluence. By 
bathing in it, a man obtains the benefits of performing a thousand As Va- 
inedhas, a hundred Vajapeyi and many llajasuya, and of bathing at Kuru- 
kshetra during an eclipse of the sun. Ho who bathes here on the twelfth, 
fifteenth, and last days of a month, and during eclipses, undoubtedly goes to 
heaven. Tlie benefit of bathing at this spot on the last day of Pausa, is 
greater than that of standing on one leg for a thousand years, and hanging 
witli the feet upwards? and head downwards lor ten thousand j^cars. Ten 
millions of sacred places assemble here on the twelfth ivery month, and 
tlie fruits of visiting all of them arc, therefore, obtained by once bathing here 
on tliat day. Bathing at tiiis ])lacc always confers blessings, but particu¬ 
larly in Pausa, when all, whether Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, or even 
bastards, obtain heaven and arc freed from the transmigration of souls. 
Lighting lamps at the confluence, in due manner, during the month of Pausa, 
destroy.^ the great and small sins of man^’ births, jnst as fire destroys aheap 
of cotton, and bestows longlife, health, wealtli, and high rank. By keep¬ 
ing up the whole night, remaining pure, restraining the passions, causing fire- 
sacrificcs to be performed l)y Br.ilmiaus, worshipping Vishiiu, hearing reli¬ 
gious stories, such as the Gitsi, Ac., which please Bhagavan; bathing uteai'ly 
dawn at the confluence in due form, giving gold, grain, clothes, cows, and 
horses on the fourteenth of the light half of Pausa, one obtains salvation and 
goes to the place of Vishnu. By bathing here, a man gains the fruits of 
making the annual pilgrimages of oil the sacred spots. In the early part 
of the Satya Yuga, Bhagavfin became incarnate in the shape of a hoar, kill¬ 
ed Hiranyaksha, cleared the earth of wicked men, came and lived here, 
and built a shrine. The Gods and Gandharvas and Munis, filled with joy, 
thus began to pray:—* O Varaha, we bow to thee, thou art the lord of the 
deities, omnipresent, the destroyer of the fear of thy devotees, all-powerful, 
thou killedst demons with thy teeth, perservedst religion, and gavest a pre- 
^sent to the aea.^ On hearing the above, Varaha asked, ‘ What is your 
request, toll sne now at this place, which bestow’s salvation on my devotees.’ 
The Gods said, * O Bliagavan, if thou art pleased with us, gi'ant that who¬ 
ever bathes at the confluence, may be released from the dread of his enemies, 
from separation •from his friends, and from ro-enterirfg the womb of a 
mother.’ Varaha answered, * Be it so, the confluence will be the do- 
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stroj’^cr of sins, and the bcstower of wealth, justice, love, and salvation.’ Af¬ 
ter this, the Gods, Gandharvas, and Munis settled here.” 

Chapter XXVII. 

Then Mahadeva said, “ O Goddess, west of Vardhakshctra is Jamhu 
T i r t h a, the giver of all wishes, by bathing in which a person is freed from 
the crime of killing a Brahman. Its origin is this : A jackal once w'cnt 
to the house of a Brahman, named Bevasarva, the sight of which made 
him good. 

“ Near it is the residence ofTundaluk Brahman. He who visits 
it and perforins sacrifices Iiere, scares away poverty, and goes to heaven. 
There was a Bi'ahman called Tundala (fat), very greedy, and clad in the bark 
of trees, who w'as involved in debts, and sutrered great distress. He once 
came to the bank of tbe Sarayii, and seeing a charming spot, stopped 
there for three successive nights ivithout sleeping, and then bathed. This 
released him from debt and restored him to health, and thus he went to 
heaven. Those who bathe in the Sara\ u near his abode are sure to obtain 
salvation through Bhagavan's favour. 

South of it lies the A g a s ty a S a r. Bathing here, giving alms, pei’- 
forming sacrifices and \voi>hi|>, and fasting and kccj)ing up for throe suc¬ 
cessive days and nights, ^dcUls the fruit.s ot an Agnishtoma Vaga, witliout 
fasting; but be who lives upon vegetables, roots, and fruits, is freed from 
all sins whether committed in ohiblhood, manhood, or oU age.” 

“ Mahadeva said, “ O Goddess, listen now to the name? and the advan¬ 
tages of the sacred places that lie on the northern bajik of the Sarayu. Kii-st, 
P a n a S h u r, by worshipping which, after bathing in the Sarayu, one ob¬ 
tains all bis w ishes. This is beyond a (piostion. Secondly, G o k u 1 a 
N a g a r i, in which there is a Ixjly pond, and near it is the temple of Tiakshmi. 
Ho who bathes in the pond, adores Lakshmi, gives alms in proportion to his 
riches, and performs oblations, will obtain wealth. Thercris no better place 
of worship for the acquisition of riches. The pilgrimage to it should bo nuule 
on the eight of the light Imlf of Bliadra. Thirdly, Sapnes'vari Devi 
resides at her place, and infoi’nis a man in dream, whether his dcsire.s are to 
be fulfilled or not. Tlje pilgrimage to her place is performed on the eighth 
and fourteenth of every month. 

“ East of that lies the Srotas river, and the K a 11 a (crooked) 
joins it. -Bathing at the confiuenec and giving alms there in due form 
destroys all sins, especially on tlie last Jay of Kfirtika.” 

Chapter XXVIII. 

Then Mah&deva said, ** O Goddess, at the confluence His a sacred spot, 
called Champakapura, the destroyer of all sins, whore there was a disciple 
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of Gulur Muni, who was very learned and obedient to his spiritual guide, 
whose daughter he had marned. She became pregnant, and when once at 
midnight he road the Vedas, the child id the womb spoke and said, * It 
is improper to read the Vedas at this time/ which so offended him that 
ho cursed the child, and said, * May thy eight limbs be deformed !’ In due^ 
time the wife gave birth to a boy who, though its eight limbs were deformed, 
was yet a very fine child. One day, he asked his father’s permission, went 
out to perform his devotions, and set out for the Yamuna, where ho worshipped. 
He was engaged in devotion when by chance fourteen hundred daughters 
of the groat Uija Maudhdta came to the place. They laughed at the 
devotee j and angry at their impertinence, he said, ‘ Be ye, too, ugly and 
deformed ! When they returned Ijome, tlieir father was surprised at their 
deformity, and asked them the cause of it. They replied that they were 
under the curse of the devotee. The father told them to go to Ayodhya 
and visit Kitala Devi. They did so, and were restored to their former 
beauty. The pilgrimage to this place is performed on the uintli of the light 
half of Cliaitra. 

North-east of KataU is Manoraraa, thobestower of all our wishes, 
where the renowned Baja Das'aratha performed a sacrifice to obtain forgive¬ 
ness of sins. He was successful, made an As'vameUha Yaga, fed a great 
maiT)" Brahmans, and gave alms. Here the Gods, Gandharvas, and Munis 
perform devotion to gain their wishes. Its pilgrimage is performed on the 
last day of Chaitra. Oblations in houour of the deceased release them from 
hell, and carrj' them to heaven. 

South-east of Mauorama is II a m a R e k h a, formed by lldmachandra 
with his bow for the sake of giving his cows water. He who visits it, 
does not go to hell, and bathing in it destroys all sins. Men, animals, 
birds, insects, and worms that die hero, go to the regions of Vishnu. 
Those who see this river, will gain riches, age, health, a son, a wife, a 
grandson, fame, wisdom, and other blessings. A Brahman will gain spiri¬ 
tual knowledge; a Kshatriya victory; a Vaisya, wealth; and a S'udra, 
worldly comforts. Its pilgrimage is performed on the third day of the light 
half of Chaitra. West of llama lleklni is the Saruyii, b.ithing in which 
frees all from sins.” 

Chapter XXIX, 

Parvatl said, 0 Mahadeva, relate to me moi'C of the advantages of 
llama Rckh a.” Mahadeva replied, Listen attentively, for merely hearing 
mylstory destroys the sins of all former births. Tlie Gods, Gandharvas, 
Yakslias, ICinnaras, Navas, Nagas, Gohink, Siddhas, Gerah, Nakshatras, Lok- 
palas, Dikpalas and Brahma once oamc to Ayodhya to baUio, at the Kama 
Ghdt on the birthday (anniversary) of Ilamachandra. They all became pure, 
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and settled there as invisible beings. There was a great assembly of the 
people at the Ghat, and some person went to Vas'ishtha Muni and asked 
him the cause of it. He said that it was Rainachandra’s anniversary, when 
bathing in the Sanayii and worshipping him, destroys all sins'and releases 
men from returning to a mother’s ‘womb. Hear, 0 Goddess, some of the 
advantages of this holy spot as described by the Muni to the inquirer. On 
the day of Rama Navami, a peacock accidentally came to Rfima Ghat with 
a serpent, which fell from its beak into the Sarayii, assumed a beautiful 
shape, with four arms, and riding on a celestial car went to heaven, in 
presence of the whole assembly. Drums beat in the skies and flowers were 
showered down. The Ri.shis were struck with astonishment, llama Ghdt 
is also called Rama Kunda. Nwrada said to the Rishis, ‘This is the benefit 
of bathing at the Ghat.' Hearing this, they did as they were told, became 
four-armed, and went to heaven. Those who listen to tliis story obtain sal¬ 
vation, and their deceased ancestors are satisfied. All the qualities in a man, 
such as truth, purity of heart, fondness of the Vedas, reading religious stories, 
knowledge, wisdom, good behaviour, mercy, humility, and simplicity arc 
unprofitable, if he do not visit Ayodhyd. Even to cherish the wish to go to 
Ayodhya is commendable. The advantages of the llama Navami are ever¬ 
lasting. One gains licaven by daily praising Ayodhya early in the morning. 
All good actions arc inglorious unless a man see Ayodhya, just as the diiy is 
useless without the sun, and the night without the moon.” 

Parvati said, Mahadeva, you have related to me the fruits of visiting 
the sacred spots in. Ayodhya, doscribo those of tlic city itself.” Mahadeva 
answered, “0 Goddess, those who perform the pilgrimageto Ayodhya bodily, 
mentally and orally, gain all advantages. They should first purify their 
hearts, and secondly visit the sacred places outside.” The godtless asked 
how the first could be done. Mahadeva replied, By speaking the truth, 
shewing mercy, restraining the passions, and by wisdom, fasting, and devo¬ 
tion.” 


Chapter XXX. 

As there are pure, hidilfercnt, and impure parts in the body, so are 
there water and fire on earth. Those who perform acts of both internal and 
external devotion as mentioned before, are sure to go to heaven. The chief- 
thing in worship is to be pure-hearted. The animals in the water are born 
and die in it, but they do not get to heaven, because they are not pure- 
hearted. An impure heart is attached to the passions of the body, to house 
and wife, and son, and friend, and wealth. A pure heart is one whiiSh is 
free from these things and loves Vishnu. Bathing in water does not purify 
the heart, jusl^ as a wine-vessel is not pure, be it ever so clean. He who 
bathes, gi^es alms, makes sacrifices, prays with a pure heart, lives in a sacred 
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place, and daily reads the Vedas, obtains the full benefits of virtue; but 
wherever he may reside, he must restrain his passiuns, deal fairly, and love 
Vishnu, whereby he will gain the advantages of living at Kurukshetra, 
Kimkhar, and Prayaga. He who bathes at Svargadvara and Sahust Bhara^ 
and visits Bliarma-hari, the Jaumasthan, Chakra-Tlrtha, Brahma Kund, ^<1 
Binmochan on the eleventh of every month, obtains salvation, and is 
absolved of his sins. Ayodhya is aix excellent place, and there is no other 
equal to it. 

“ Hear the names of other places than Ayodhya that also give salvation, 

Brahma’s seven rivers:—the Son, Sindh, Hiran Naksh, Kokh, Lohita, 
Ghaghra, and Satadru ; three Gramas :—Saligram, Sambhalagrarna, and 
Nandi-grAma ; seven towns,®/.?.,Mathura, Haridwar, Kasl, Kanchi, UjjayinS, 
and Dvarka ; nine forests:—Dandak, Saindliaka, Jambii, Marg, Pushkara, 
Utpalaranya, Nimkharan, Kurujiiugala, Hiuiva*, and Uriiad ; nine Ukhara 
(waste laiubs):—Kainuku, Shukur, Kas'i, Kal, Kalinjar, Mahakal, Kili, 
Vat and BsVar; fourteeu Gohiyas (concealed places):—Kokh, Kubya 
Arhud, Mankarm, Vat, Saligram, Shukar Dvarka, Mathura, Gaya, Nislu 
kriman, ILu’idvar, Lohargul, Sva^'ain Pirbhas, Maluo, and Badri. Bathing 
in the Ganges is necessary, fro(|Ucnting the company of the virtuous, giving 
cows, meditating ou Hari, feeding the poor, and listeuing to the Purauas. 
The Munis say that the company of the virtuous stands highest: it destroys 
sins, and bestows wisdom and faith. The mere sight of Ayodhya confers 
the same benefits as frequenting the company of the virtuous.’^ 

This Mahatmya has no parallel. AVhoever i*cads it or hears it, goes to 
heaven. Every one should worship Brahmans and Vishnu, and give gold to 
the former. Those who recite this Mahatmya should receive grain, clothes, 
gold, cows, and money, which bless the giver in this world and in tbc world 
to come. All kinds of devotion yield numerous benefits, when the devotee 
pays Bralmians in proportion to his means. When listening to this M6ha- 
tmya, a man gains sons, wealth, knowledge and salvation, whatsoever he 
wants, and is sure to go to heaven. 


yotes on Manipuri Grammar.—By G. H. Damant, B. A., C. S., Gachar. 

The grammar of the Manipuri language is practically unknown at 
present, and the Europeans who have any acquaintance at all with it 
might be counted on one’s lingers. So far as I know, there is only one 
book on the language, an English-Manipuri dictionary, printed at the 
Baptist Mission Press in 1830, and this is now very scarce. The language 
is to a certain extent a written one, and formerly had a character peculiar 
to itself. Manuscripts in this character still exist, and it is even now used 
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ill Manipur for genealogies and family records, but all ordinary business 
matters are carried on either in Bengali or in Manipuri written in the 
Bengali character. I may note that all grammatical forms given hereafter 
are derived from the language as spoheu at present, and not from the 
manuscripts, which, I am told, contain many obsolete forms, and indeed 
are hardly intelligible to an ordinary Manipuri. The grammar is very well 
worth studying ; and as it contains many peculiarities which are found as 
well in the allied dialects of the Rookies and the Koupuis, a tribe of Nag^s 
who inhabit parts of Manipur and Kaclihar, it seems probable thattlie lan¬ 
guage of the Lushais and several of tlic Naga tribes ma^’’ be derived from the 
same stock. But we hardly' know enough of these dialects to pronounce an 
opinion yet j however even if wo grant that they are originally branches of 
the same stem, they have varied so much tliat they are now distinct languages 
and not mere dialects, and a knowledge of one is of very little use in learn¬ 
ing another, a Rookie speaking his own language cannot be understood by 
a Naga, or a Manipuri by either. 

One of the first peculiarities which strikes one is the double possessive 
which is prefixed to certain nouns ; thus— 


aigi ipa 
nangi napa 
magi mapa* 
aigi ikok 
nangi nakok 
magi makok 


my fatlier 
your father 
hib father 
my head 
your head 
his head 


In these words the possessives 7ia, and ma are prefixed in addition to 
the usual forms ai^i nangi, and magi ; pd is of course the Manipuri for father 
in the abstract, but practically it is never used except in the forms ipa, napjl, 
and mapa. This peculiarity is as a rule confined to words signifying rela¬ 
tionship as mother, brother, sister, and the like, and to those which signify a 
part of the body as hand, foot, &c.; and it is also used with a few words in 
very common use, ns gdm a house, a thing. It is not generally used with 
words of two syllables, but tliore are exceptions, as ' aigi iraipak’ my country, 
instead of * aigi laipak.* Those arc general rules only, for nothing but con¬ 
stant practice can teach precisely in what words it should or should not b© 
used. 

The Rookies use ka, na, and a in the same way; e. y,,_ 


kapa 

my father 

nap4 

your father 

apa 

his father 


but they carry it a step farther than the Manipmis, for they apply it even 
to verbs, an: 
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ken kamoyi 1 have seen 

nang namCim you have seen 

am^ku amuye be has seen 

Verbs. 

The conjugation of the Manipuri verb, in its primary form, is simple 
enough, but is rendered somewhat difficult by the number of verbal forms, 
such as participles, and also by the great differences in the negative and 
interrogative forms. 

The verbs are nothing more than a series of roots to which terminations 
are attached in the simplest w^. Thus the root chat signifies go”, ckdsss 
eat, pdm = love, hai = say ; but these roots are never found alone in this 
form except in composition, in such words as tdninghd = wishing to hear 
where id = hear, niny + the termination hd = wishing. The forms in common 
use, wliich arc nearest the original roots, are chatpd^ c}idbd,pdmhdy haihd^ &c. 
They are nothing more nor less than verbal nouns, whether adjectives or 
substantives, though more generally used as adjectives or to qualify a 
sentence, as hliul anidd laihiy residing in that village. These forms in 
the feminine are changed into pi and it, as ydmnd phnjdbi nupi, a veiy 
bca\itiful woman ; atuvihi honhi nupi^ a woman called Atumbi. The 
forms pd and id are the same, the change being merely for the sake of 
euphony. In the same way t and d, I and r, and k and y, are constantly 
interchanged. ^ 

We may distinguish six different tenses—a present terminating in W, 
orri; a future in I’rt/ii or yrtwi; an imperative in si; and three past tenses 
terminating in Ic or re, lure or and lamvii or ramnii. ^The latter refers 
to a thing done some time ago. It is a kind of aorist. The form in lure 
refers to something done just now, it might be called imperfect, and the form 
in is a simple past and resembles the perfect: it answers to’such forms 
as, went, did, saw, in English. 

The forms in le and lure seem to he often interchanged. In giving 
names to the tenses, I have done so more to distinguish one past tense from 
another than with any other object, as I do not mean that the perfect, 
imperfect, and aorist, are exactly represented by the tenses here given, but 
there is a considerable resemblance. 

The participles are perhaps the most difficult part of the verb. There 
are no less than ten different forms, and it is often no easy matter to know 
which form should be used. There are two present participles ending in 
dana and Mdana, There appears to be little if any difference between them ; 
for they are used only with the present and imperative tenses, as ‘ go there 
and see him*, dsikd chattana {or chatktdana) mahdkpoo yenyu. 

The past participles are two, ending in ladana and Iddana* They are 
only used in reference to an action which is completely finished, and there 
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appears to be little difference between them. They are only used in con¬ 
junction with a past tense, e. y., when I went there, 1 saw him, aind dsikd 
chatludana mahakpoo aind urammi. 

The future pai'ticiple ends in lagd. It is said to be used only with the 
first person, the present participle in dana being used in its place with the 
other persons, but there appears to be some doubt about this. 

‘ When I go there I will see him*, aind daikd chatlagd mahafepoo 
ugani. 

The next participle ending in aladi is used with the future to imply 
a doubt, whereas the form in lagd implies a certainty or lixed intention. 
‘Ifl go there, I will see him*, Towning amaaung aind dsikd chatlahadi 
malidk'poo aind ugani. 

The form in kadahagi is used to express a purpose, but only in the first 
person, as ‘ I am preparing to go’, aind chatkadabagi (oun. 

The form in nanahd is used in exactly the same way, but only in the 
2nd and 3rd persons, as, * you make pre[)urations to go’, natig chatnanahii 
tourang tou. 

The participle showing time is formed by adding lingaidd to tbc root* 
It means at the time of doing a thing, as * when I was going there, I saw 
him’, aind dsikd chatlingaidd mahakpoo aind urammi. 

The last participle is formed by adding panind to tbc root, and its 
meaning is ‘ from having done so,* * because I have done so.’ ‘ From 
having gone to that place I know all about it*, mapham dsikd aina 
chatpanindpitmnamak aind kangi. 

The causal form is made by the addition of hal to the root, thus kangld 
as= to know j kanghalbd = to make to know. This form is conjugated in 
the same way as an ordinary verb. 

The general rule for the formation of the negative is to insert da or d 
between the termination and the root; but the d is in some tenses inserted in 
the middle of the termination, and in the present tense the termination li is 
changed into loi in the negative. The formation will be more clearly under¬ 
stood from the conjugation given hereafter, as there are considerable vari¬ 
ations in some tenses, for which it is difficult to lay down exact rules. 

The Kookies insert hi in much the same way ; thus ‘ I will sec*, 
ken venge; * I will not see*, ken vehinge; ‘ see*, ven; * do not see*, 
vehiin. 

The interrogative is always denoted by the syllable rd, which is varied 
in different tenses into drd and hrd, but this will be more clearly seen from 
the conjugation given. The interrogative rd is often used without a verb, 
and is simply attached to a noun substantive, in such phrases as' Ms this 
woman your eistftr ^upi asi nangi nachal rd ? Where rd is attached 
directly to the substantive chal without the intervention of any verb. 
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The conjugation of the verbs in the plural is in all cases exactly tho 
same as in the singular. 

Conjugation of the verh chatpa, to go. 

PeESENT ftNSE. 


I go 


Ai chatli 

You go 


Nang chatlu 

lie goes 


Mh chatli 


Futube. 

I will go 


Ai ehatkani or chatke 

Y^u will go 


Nang chatlu 

He will go 


Ma ehatkani 


Imperative. 

Let me go 


Chatsi 

Go 


Cliatlu 

Let him go 


Cliatsanu 


Pebpect. 

I went 


Ai chatle 

You went 


Nang chatle 

He went 


Ma chatle 


Aobist, 

I went 


Ai chatlammi 

You went 


Nang chatlammi 

He went 


Mu chatlammi 

• 

Impeiifect. 

I was going 


Ai chatlure 

You were going 


Nang chatluyi 

He w^as going 


Ma chatlure 


PlBTIClPLES. 

Going 


Chatkidanu, ebattanu 

Having gone 


Chatludaua, chatladand 

When I go (used 

only in 1st 


person) 


Chatlaga 

For the sake of | 

joing (1st 


peKon only) 


Chatkadabagi 

For the sake of 

going 2nd 


and 3rd persons only 

Chatnanaha 

If I go (used in all three 


persons, implies a doubt) 

Chatlabadi 

By having gone, 


Chatpanina • 

At the time of going. 

Chatlingaida 
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Negative Forma. 

Peesent. 

Ai chatloi 
Nang chatkanu 
M& chatloi 

Futuee. 

Ai chatlaroi 
Nang chatkanu 
MA chatlaroi 

Impeeative. 

Cliatlaniishi 

Chatkanu or chatluganu 
Chattasauu 

Pebfect. 

Ai chatte 
Nanij; chatkanu 
Mu chattc 

Aoeist. 

Ai chatlamde 
Nang chatlamdc 
Mu chatlamdc. 

Impeefect. 

Ai chatludrc 
Nang chatludi'e 
Ma chattare 

Paeticiples. 

Chatkidadana, chattudana 
< Chatludradaiiu 

Chattraga 
Cliatloidahagi 
Cliattananaba 
Chatrabadi 
Chattabanind 
Chatringaida 

Interrogative Forma. 

Peesent. 

Aro yon (or ho) going ? 

Are you not going ? 


ChaiUbra 

Chatloidra 
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Will you go ? 

Will you not go ? 

Did you go ? 

Did you not go ? 

Have you gone ? 
Have you not gone ? 


Futuiie. 

Chatkera, ckatkadra 
Chatloidra 

Im^ebeect. 

• Chatlurabra 
Chatludrabra 

PEIIPECT. 

Chatpra 

Chattabra 


Aobist. 

Did you go ? Chatlambra 

Did you nut go ? Cbatlamdra 

There is also a past interrogative chafpn(je, winch is always used with 
kariy as Jeari chatpage ? ~ \v!»y did you go ? Chatlibage is also used mean¬ 
ing ‘ are you going ?’ and chatlibage,-meaning ‘ did you go ?* 

There ap])cavs to be no interrogative for the first person and the forma 
in ra arc common to both the 2nd and drd persons and the sing, and plural. 


Pronouns. 

The personal pronouns are— 

Ai or Ihak = I; Nang or nahak = Thou; Ma Of* mahak = He 
The plural forms are—aiUhoi, nakhoi, and makhoi. The forms ending in 
?u17c are either cmpliatie or honorific. All the pronouns arc declined in the 
same way, e. g. 


Nom. 

Nang 

Thou 

Gen. 

Nangi 

Of tliee, thine 

Dat. 

Nangandu 

To thee 

Acc. 

Nangboo 

I’hee 

Abl. 

Nangdagi 

From thee 

Nom. 

Naklioi 

You 

Gen, 

Nakhoigi 

Of you 

Dut. 

Nakhoida 

To you 

Acc. 

Nakhoiboo 

, You 

Abl. 

Nakhoidagi 

From you 


The other pronouns are asi and athi^ this, and maai and madu^ that. 

There is also an interrogative pronoun kand or kandno who ?, which is 
declined in the same way as the personal pronouns. 

Thei*e are no relatives in the language, and ^ntcnces containing a rela¬ 
tive are expressed very awkwardly by using a verbal noun with the demon¬ 
strative aduy thus—Where is the book which 1 gave you yesterday ? 
Qnarang aina nangandd pikhiba lairih adu kaidano / 
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Whatever work you do is well done » Nangna tov^a tht^dk adu pv/m^ 
namah phai. 

Nouns substantive. 

These are very simple, and an example of one will serve for the whole 
language* There is really only one gender in use, but the masculine sex 
in animals is distinguished by the addition of laha, and the feminine by 
the addition of amom; thus sayoZ =: a horse, generally *= a 

stallion, and sagohamom = a mare; and in men by the addition of nipa 
and mtpiy thus macha-nipa = a son, and macha-nupi =* a daugliter. 

Tlie plural is indicated by adding sing^ but for things without life 
pumnamak is generally used, which simply means “ all.” 

The termination gi is used as a genitive in every sense ; da is used as 
the dative and also as a locative, both of time and place ; thus yximda == 
in the house; nongmagi nmnitta = on a certain day. The termination 
hoo is genei*ally an accusative, but occasionally it is used as a dative, though 
this does not appear to be considered quite correct. 


Singular Nora. 

Mi 

A man 

Gen. 

Migi 

Of a man 

Dat. 

Mida 

To a man 

Acc. 

Miboo 

A man 

Abl. 

Midiigi 

From a man 

Plural Nom. 

Misiug 

Men 

Gen. 

Misinggi 

Of men 

Dat. 

Misingda 

To men 

Acc. 

Misingboo 

Men 

Abl. 

Misingdagi 

From men 


Adjectives. 

No separate class of words is known in Manipuri as adjectives, but the 
verbal forms in ha are used instead, and they can generally be conjugated 
indifferently as verbs or adjectives, but sometimes with a slightly different 
meaning; phaba mi ama = a good man, wangha u ama = a high 
tree, wliile, tlie raaq is good = mi asi p}tai^ the tree is high = u 
asi wdngi. When verbals in ha are used a.s adjectives, an initial a is often 
prefixed, thus aphaha or phahaj awangla or wdnghd, are used indifferently. 
In the feminine the final ha is changed into U, There is no change in the 
plural. Some adjectives are merely the negative forms of their opposites 
thus phattaha^ bad, is merely the negative Qiphaha^ good. 

It is extremely probable that there may be some errors in the above, 
although I have done my best to ensure correctness. I am very doubtftil 
especially about the difference in meaning between the three different forms 
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of the past tense and the interrogatiTe forms. I fancy the Mabipuris them¬ 
selves often confuse these forms, and it is extremely difficult in a practically 
unwritten language like Manipuri, to obtain accurate information on minute 
points of grammar. 


The Bdrah Bhugas of Bengal, No. II. —Bg Dr. James Wise. 

It was remarked in a former paper* that the European and Muhammadan 
historians are strangely silent regarding the government of Bengal between 
1576 and 1503. That tlie country was ruled by twelve governors, called 
Bhuyas, the facts embodied in that paper satisfactorily proved, and on 
examining the writings of early European travellers and missionaries further 
particulars regarding these governors are obtained. 

Jarric,t who derived his information from the Jesuit fathers, sent to 
Bengal in 1590 by the Archbishop of Goa, mentions that the “prefects” of 
the twelve kingdoms, governed by the king of the Pathans, united their 
forces, drove out the Mughuls, “ ct suum quisque tyrannice regnum iiivasit; 
“ adeo ut nulli hodie pareant, aut tributum pendant. Non se tamen dixore 
** reges, ctsi regium splendorem praeferant, sed Boiones^ quasi forsan Prin- 
** cipcs. Hisce turn Patanii, turn Bongalaui iiidigenae parent: quorum 
« tres etbnicas superstitiones servant, Chaniecauius, Siripuranus, et Baca- 
** lauus ; reliqui novem Mabometanes : ctsi et rex Arracanus, quern Mogo- 
** fiiorum regem dicunt, partem Bengalae occupet. 

D’AvityJ copies this description of Bengal, but gives a few additional 
particulars of these twelve sovereigns, as he calls them. The most power¬ 
ful, he informs uS, were those of Siripur et Chandecan, mais le Masandolin 
ou Maasudalin,” is the chief. This is evidently the primitive way of spell¬ 
ing Masnad-i-A'H, the title of Tsa Khan of Khizrpiir. 

One of the earliest travellers ^aud writers on Bengal was Sobastien 
Manrique, a Spanish monk of the order of St. Augustin, who resided in 
India from 1628 to 164!l. On his return he published his Itinerary,§ in 
which he states that the kingdoms of Bengal are divided into twelve pro¬ 
vinces, to wit, “ Bengal, Angelim, Ourixa, Jagariiatte, Chandekan, Medi- 
nipur, Catrabo, Bacala, Solimanvds, Buliia, Daca, Ragamol.” The king 
of Bengal, he goes on to say, resided at Gaur. He maintained as vassals 
twelve chiefs in as many districts (en la doee provincias doce r%ulos sus 

* Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLITI, for 1874, Part I, p. 197. 
t R. P. Petri Jarrici “Thesaurus rerum ludicanim”, Col. Agrippinaej Anno 1615. 

' t 1^ Monde ou la description generale do ses quatree parties, &c., compose par 
Pierre D’Avity, Seigneui- de Montmartin, i Paris, 1643, fol. 

f *'Itmerario de las Missionos quo hizo el Fadi'e F. S^ho^tien Maurique,” eu 
Roma, 1649. 
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Vasallos), whom the natives call the twelve “ Boiones de Bengala, los 
** quales estan oy todos sug^tos al Imperio Mogalano, por gnerras civiles 
“ que tuhieron entro si despu^s de la niina, y total destruccion del Empe- 
** rador de Bengala.” 

It is impossible to accept as correct the above list given by Manriquo. 
Wo doubt that Orissa, Jagarndth, and Medinipur, ever had separate 
rulers ; and tlic name Bengala seems to recall the fabulous city on which so 
much was written by the travellers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centunes. Catrabo is Katrabo, now a “tappa” on the Lakhya, opposite 
Khizrpur, and which for long was the proi>erty of the descendants of Tsa 
IChan. Suliinanvas is perhaps Salimbahad in Buqirganj, a parganah 
which was never included in the territory ruled over by the Chaudradip 
family. 

In the description of the East Indies by Clemente Tosi * he mentions 
“ Katabro, capo d’una provincia,” and goes on to say “ e ritornando in di(.tro 
“ per la riva del fiuine si vedono un dopo I’altro Siripur, Noricul, eTainboU, 
“ ne cui porti per csscr frenuentati habitano: et continuando il caniino 
** contra la corrente del liumo vogonsi dalla stessa parte Soliinanvas e 
“ Baeala, citta ambedue metropoU di due Provincie.” This passage seems 
to confirm tbe supposition that Salinuibad is Soliinanvas. 

Finally, Purchas dt^scribii^? Sondipf in 1(>02 gives us some insight 
into the civil war then w'aging between difl'eivnt nations at the rnontha of 
the Megna. When Bengal was conquered by the Mughuls, they took ])os- 
sessiou of tbe island, but Cudaragi [K».*dar llai of Snpnr] still elaiiuod it as 
his rightful property. The Portuguese captured it; but this roused the 
anger of the king of Arrakan, who sent a fleet to drive the Portuguese out, 
“and Cadara}' (Kedar liai), which they say was true Lord of it, sent ono 
hundred Cossi (kosahs) from Sripuv to help him. The combined fleets 
were defeated, and the Portuguese entered into a treaty with ICedar Baf. 
Carnalius, the leader of the Portuguese, took his disabled vessels to Sripur 
to refit them. There he was attacked by ono hundred kosahs under com¬ 
mand of “ Mandaray, a man flfmous in those parts.” The Mughul fleet 
was defeated and its admiral Mandaray killed. 

These authorities advance our knowledge considerably. The Bhuyas, 
according to them, had been dependants of the king of Gaur, but had 
acquired independence by force of arms. They refused to pay tribute, or 
to acknowledge allegiance to any one. From being prefects appointed by 
the king, they had become kings, with armies and fleets at their command, 

* Dell’ India Oriontale deecrittione geografica ot historica, dul P. Abbate D. 
mente Tosi, Roma, 1669. 

t Purchas, His Pilgrimage, p. 513. 
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ever ready to wage war against each other or to oppose the invasion of 
Portuguese pirates and Mag freebooters. 


Note on Malidstlidn near Sagurd (Bogra), Eastern Bengali—By C. J. 

O'Donxeli., C. S. 

Mahdsthan Gafh is the name of a place famous in the earliest 
Hindu traditions of tliis part of India, and also of interest in later times 
as a Muhammadan slirine of great sanctity. It is situated seven miles 
north of the Civil Station of Bogra, in 24'* 57' north latitude and 80 25 
cast longitude, and consists of a great mound of earth intermixed with old 
bricks. Tliis is tlie Hindu Mahastlian, which, literally translated, means 
the “ great place.” Brandling out from it north anti west arc two great 
ramparts, whldi arc continued round to form a quadrangular enclosure, the 
later Musalman Fort or Garh. Dr. Buchanan, in his account of the 
Dinajpiir J^ir'trict, says, “the tradition belonging to this District, which is 
referred to tlie earliest jieriod by the Hindus, is that it was under the 
government of Paras'urania. a very powerful monarch who had subject to 
him twenty-two princes, and who lived at JIahasthan Garh in llajshahi. 
Tlio Brahmans, wliom I have couMiltcd, consider this personage as the same 
with the sixth incarnation of the god Vishnu, who appeared an immense 
numher of years ago, and on tlii.s account I liave placed this tradition iirst, 
blit tlie common belief of the country is that Paras'urama of Mah&sthan 
was destro^’cd by a Muliammadan saint named Shah Sultan Hazrat Auliya. 
Tills docs not appear remarkable to the Brahmans, as they consider that 
Paras'urama is still on earth and that he now resides in the western parts 
of India.” They make no remark on the contradiction necessary in referriug 
at once to the caidiest Hindu tradition and the Musalman conquest of 
Kastern Bengal. Tlie only other soui'cc from wdiieii I have been able to 
obtain any information about Mahasthan is a selection of popular legends 
called ‘ Lagbu Bharata,* put together by a Deputy Collector of this District 
in very high-flown Sanskrit, together with some theories of his own. The 
value of the work may be judged from one of the latter, in which he 
seeks to prove that, after the Paiidava war, Sisunag, of the family of the 
kings of Magadha, was an independent sovereign of Mecca in Arabia. W ifch 
regal’d to Mahasthdu he seems more con’ect. He identifies it with 
Bdrendra, the capital of the country of the Barendra Hindus. In favour of 
this view the only arguments are strong, though simple. The whole country 
between the Ganges, the Mahanandfi, Kamrup, and the Karatoya, w^ 
undoubtedly the old Barendra^Desha. To the present day, much of it is 
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called * Barind’. The locality of the greatest fame within it is .Mahiisthan, 
and the river of .the greatest sanctity, the KaratoyA^, At tl^ time 
there are evident traoes, as I shall afterwards mention, that a considerable 
city existed near Mahtsth&n, whilst tradition is even stronger on the 
point. At that time who were its rulers, it is impossible to say. All round 
it, however, there are shrines, holy wells and embankments connected with 
the name of Bhima, one of the Pandava brothers. The legend runs that at 
the end of their great contest with the Kauravas, they went into the forests 
of Kamrup to perform the penitential ceremony, called banahds, for a year, 
at the end of which time Bluma settled in tlie country of the King Virata, 
who ruled in Matsya Desha, or the Land of the Fish, which included much 
of the present Jiogra District, and was so called from the fact that Virata 
was said to he the ofispring of his mother’s amour with a fish. Bhima is 
said to have made a large fortified town south of hfahdsthin, which is 
marked by great earthworks altogether about eight miles long, and still in 
places as much as twenty feet high. The wliolo country between them 
and Mahasthan is in places covered with old bricks. Inside tlie earthworks 
the bricks are fewer, but outside and ciist from Mahasthan they are very 
numerous. 1 am led to think that tlie enclosure was, like the ring forts of 
Italy, a place of temporary refuge not only for the people of the neighbouring 
town, but of the country round in times of danger. On one side it was 
protected by the great river Karatoya, and on the other by a deep and 
wide ditch for some four miles long, which still exists and is used for boat- 
traffic iu the rains. These earthworks are called by the people Bhimd- 
jangal. After Bhima a dynasty of Asuras is said to have reigned in 
the surrounding country, and to have made the shrine at Mab&sthdzf one 
of its most holy places. In Brahman! literature the word * Asura* is used 
very much as we use pagan, and was certainly applied to. the Buddhists. 
Dr. Buchanan explains it as meaning ‘ a worshipper of S'iva* as opposed to a 
worshipper of Krishna. The other explanation is now preferred, particularly 
as it is known that the earlier Pala Rajas, many of the remains of whose times 
are found in this district, were Buddhists. Tlie history'of this dynasty 
belongs properly to Dinajpur, but it may be mentioned in connection with 
Hahasthan that there is a legend that on a certain occasion twelve persons 
of very high distinction and mostly named Pala, came from the iji^est, to 
perform a religious ceremony in the Karatoya river, but aj^ving too 
late, settled down on its banks till the next occurrence of the holy season, 
the Narayani, which depends on certain conjunctions of the plwiets, and 
was then twelve years distant. They are said to havo'-built atthaorous 
palaces and temples, dug tanks, and performed other piouf acts. Thsy are 
said to have baan of the Bhuinhar or Bhatnan zamindd¥ tribe, which is, 
at the present day, represented by the B&jis of Ban^ras and BhottiC ’ 
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On the, top of the MahAsthan mound there lies a figure made seemingly 
of limeston^ which I was informed by one of the fakir$ of the Muham¬ 
madan fih^e had been found in a neighbouring marsh. It is the figure of 
a woman,, jrery like what is usually said to be of Buddhist production, but 
is perfectly nude, and it is hard to find any distinguishing sign. The 
back is quite undressed and the lower legs which have no feet are square, as 
if they were intended to fit into holes in some larger piece of stone, probably 
some part of the front of a temple. 

After this time, Malmsthdn became a seat of orthodox Hin¬ 
duism, and the worship of S'iva was celebrated wjth much fervour. 
“Within a radius of a mile, a hundred thousand Xingas are said to have 
been set up in honour of that god. About tlie end of the tliirteenth 
century, according to t!ic most generally accepted traditions, Mahasthan 
was the capital of a minor Kshatriya prince, named Paras'urama. At that 
time the Muhaniinadans had conquered Gaur, and driven the last Hindu 
dynasty out of Nadiya, and their arms were beginning to be pushed to 
Pastern Bengal. It was then that a humble fMr or religious mendi¬ 
cant api)carcd before Paras'urama, and begged for as much ground as he might 
cover with his chanird^ oi' skin, kneeling on wliicli lie might say his prayers. 
The Hindu prince granted his request, and the fokir^ turning towards the 
west, began to pray. Scarcely had he done so ^\hen the skin began to 
expand, and before he had done, it covered nearly the whole principality. 
Paras'urfima called his troops together and attacked i\\Q fakir, but to no pur¬ 
pose, as he and the}^ perished in the battle. Paras'urdma had one daughter, 
the beautiful S'il4 Devi, whom the conqueror, who bore the name of Shah 
Sultan Hazrat Auliya, now claimed as his prize. The Hindu princess pro¬ 
tending to accept her fate, found an opportunity of stabbing him, and then 
threw herself into tlie Karatoya. A steep part of the bank, where there is 
now a flight of stairs, still bears the name of S'ild Devi’s Ghat, and in 
Hindu hymns the favourite name for MahSstliSn is * S'ila Dvipa’, or the 
Island of S'ila. The word ‘ island* draws attention to a change which has 
taken place'in the river Karatoya. It at one time divided into two branch¬ 
es near Mahiathin, re-uniting again about a mile north of the present 
town of Bagori, The western branch is now the little stream Subil. 

There is a title very frequently appended to Shah Sultan’s name, viz.: 
* mahi-suwar*, or ‘ riding on a fish*, which is variously explained. The most 
generally given, though not very satisfactory, reason is, that he came in a boat 
shaped like a fish, or with the figure-head of a fish. A very strange figuro 
is still fo^ild on the top of the Mahisthau mound, which may be connected 
with tlua naia^ There is the figora of a girl with a long fish’s tail, 
altogeth^ pfieraiEting the recognized aemblancc of tho mermaid of English 
story. Hi# is curved up iUDi4)9r the right arm, and is covered with 
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lii’iia} iSocii lies, 

J {•[\miot ti ll wliat in:iy have been the oiLhi.il position of this little pil¬ 
lar, which was brought to me from the neighbourlioovl of Potuitala in Di* 
n.i')p\ir. The other tlircc siilos are similarly eaiwetl to the one which I have 
ill aw n, but contain no inscription. From it.s .size I should think tliat it 
was a votive oUerinj', set up in a temple or in the court yard of a temple. 
Till- Jhiildliism of the i^iver is plain, not only from the carving, whieh re- 
[ire.-ents Jhuhlha tcaciiing the law, w’ith lianJ uplifted, but from the lower of 
tlie two inscrijftions, wiiieli is tlie well known Jluihlliist formula, ‘ ye dhiinii- 
IkIii prahhaba hefu, da.y etc.' “Of all tiuniis proceeding from eau'e hat li 
Talhiigata explained tlie causes. The great Sramana liatli liktwvise explained 
the causes of the cessation of existence.” Tlie up]>er inscription 1 am not 
San'^krit sclrolar enough to read. It seems to give tlio name of the ptivou 
who pre.seuted ‘ this .stone made pillar\ hnl* lo contain no date. The 
charai tiT i> in that >tage i>f jivogress tow.ud> nmdcni Ilcngall, wliu-h we liiul 
in use in the eleventli century of the Christian era. It is more modern 
than thatof the Xingaehlii copperplate, engraved in tin* reign of Vigraha Pal, 
and 1 should fix its date at the period of one of tlie last of the Pal kings, 
a dynasty whose Buddhism is^ell known. 'flic pillar \j'as pruhaldy in¬ 
tended to represent a Buddhist and before it was hrokeu, prohahly 

bore three umbrellas, one iibove iinother. 
z 
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III all south-eastern Binajpur, and the neighbouring parts of Bogra, re¬ 
mains of Buddhism and of the Buddhist Pal kings are numerous. It was in 
tills neighbourhood that in the soventh century the Chinese pilgrim Hioucn- 
Thsang found the Buddhist court of Pauiulra-Varddhana, which I identify 
with Varddhana-kdti, the residence of a very ancient family, close to Goviiid- 
gaiij, on the Karatoya. Mr. Forgusson, in his pajier on Iliouon-Thsang, qnote.s 
from an account of Puiulra Desa in the fourth volume of tho Oriental t^uar- 


terly Magazine, that Vorddhana Kuta, goA'erncd by a Yavana, or Musal- 
man, was one of the chief towns of Nivritti, comprising Dinajpur, Uangpur, 
and Koch Bihiir, and oonse(juently the eiiMtern half of Hioiien-Tlisang’s 
kingdom of Faimdra-Varddhana. If the Pal kings were not tho rulers of 
Bengal in tlie time of Iliouon-Tlisang, little more than a century (dapsed 
from his visit before they heeamc so. Tliey resided in the jiart of the country 
of which I am speaking, and may Iiave continued to do so for some time after 
the Sen dynasty had estahl^licd itself at Bikraniimr, near Bhaka. Bliarmiiia 
Pill, whose fort still beav.s his name, more than seventy miles nortli of V'ard- 
dhana-Kuti, and other IVil kings, w'ere ruling ea'«t of tlie Karatoya long 
after Bengal liad been subdued liy the Sens, before whom indeed the l-*als 
probably retreated by degrees to the iiortli-east, and were sii])j>lanted witli- 
out any great catastrophe. Had the Sens signally defeated the Pals, 
and violently dispossessed them, 1 oaiinot but think that there w'ould have 
been some trace of such an event in iiistory. 

Be that as it may, the Pal kings and their Buddhism have left their 
traces j>lentifully in this corner of Bengal. First, tliirty-two miles W. S. \V. 
from Oovindganj, in a village called Paharpur, or ‘ the Town of the Hill 
is a tall brick mound which w’as once a Buddhist stupa^ and, so far as I 
know, the only one of importance in this part of tho country. Br. Bucha¬ 
nan has described it in his account of Binajpur. It is, he says—“ An ini- 
mense steep heap of bricks, from a hundred to a hundred and fifty feet 
“ in perpendicular height, covered with bushes, and crowned by a remark- 
“ ably fine tree.” Half way up, Br. Buchanan saw three large rough stones, 
but w'ithout an inscription ; for these I searched in vain. “ On the summit 
** is a small chamber oi brick, with a door facing tho east and a small 
“ niche towards the west. This is said to have been the residence oi' a 
“ Muhammadan hermit, which is very probable. The heap of bricks, or hill, 
as it is called, has been surrounded by a square rampart, the ruins of which 
contain many bricks, and each side may bo 400 yards in length. Tho 
“ rampart is overgrown with trees, but the space between it and the lull 
is clear, contains some small tanks, and'indications of brick buildings, 


“especially towards tho corners of the rampart. The thickness of this 
would induce one to believe that the place might have been a fortress ; 
“ but no ditch can be traced, and the heap, which is by far the most re- 
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markable part of the ruin, could not have answered for defence. 1 am 
** therefore incUned to believe that it has been a temple, and its great steep- 
** ness and height induce me to suppose that -it has been solid, like many of 
“ the t^plee of Buddha in Ava and Nepil ; for a hollow temple, of which 
** the roof had fallen in,‘ would be much flatter. My conjecture is confirmed 
“ by the vicinitj^ of the several places which are said to have belonged 
** to the Pal family, who were worshippers of Buddha.’* 

I have no doubt but that Dr. Buchanan is correct, and the rampart 
round, I think, was probably raised, as usual in this low lying country, as a 
foundation for hnildings, which buildings w'ould be the monastery, sur¬ 
rounding the stupa. 

Only live miles W. N. W., at the curious subterranean j^lace of worship, 
called Jogigbopa, I saw stone carvings of undoubted Buddhist origin. On 
one slab, twenty-one inches long, was carved Maya-Devi, I’ccunibent, with 
the bahy by lier side and atteudants round her. With it was a slab, 40 inches 
higli, with a relief of Xarayaiia Cliaturhhuja, bearing the shank, yada, lotus, 
and disc, showing that the Buddhist carving had been preserved by the 
votaries of a later rcliirion. Tlie carvings were singularly perfect. In a 
field near the tliana of Ivliyethil, said to have been a residence of the Bord- 
dhoukuti !i'*anundars, who once owned all Ivhyetlal,! saw carvings corrc'^pond- 
ing curiously with those at Jogigbopa. The carvings at Kljyetlal are 
fo\ir. They are set up in a field as objects of worship. One, if not two, are 
Buddhist, the others are fci'aiva sculptures of a later date. 

First, on a slab 32 inches by 14, Maya Devi in high relief ; the head 
rests on the left hand, the right knee is bent ; the baby, the infant Bud¬ 
dha, is on a pillow below, a small figure is at each end of the bed, and on a 
Beroll above are ten little seated figures. This is probably as . 3 arly as the 
ninth or tenth century. . 

Second, on a slab 12 inches by 9^, a relief of a figure seated on a lotus. 
He has two arms only. The head has disappeared. Below are two figures, 
one blowing some in.strument, tho otUer holding something like a scarf. I 
think this may be a Buddha. 

Third, on a slab 23 inches by 14, is a relief of a pair dallying. The 
male is four-armed, and under him is a bull, under the leuialc a iiou. I 
conclude that they represent S’iva and Parvati. 

Fourth, on a slab 38 inches by 20, a sculptured figure, partly in relief, 
partly in the round, of a deity erect on a lotus. It is mueli mutilated, and 
I am not sui*e whether there were originally four arms or six. Below are 
two pairs of small female figures, and above one flying, the corresponding 
corner being bi^ken off. On each aide of the principal figure, facing out¬ 
wards, is the well known device'^f the Lion, rampant on a small crouching 
Elephant, of which I have long tried to discover the historical significance. 
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It evidently belongs to a later period than that of the Buddhist kings. 
This last sculpture is almost exactly similar to the one at Jogighopd, called 
Nar^yana Chaturbhuja, which has also the device of the lion and elephant. 

It is quite clear that the S'aiva worshippers preserved the Buddhist 
8 culj>turo 8 of an earlier age witli their own. Whence these remaius were 
taken it is imj)ossiblc to conjoeturc. The only traces qf antiquity near 
Khyefclal are certain inequalities, said to have formed the site of a residence 
of the Borddhon-kiiti zanuiuhirs, but tho}’ contain scarcely any bricks, and 
appear to be comparatively modern. Near the sculptures are the S'aiva 
hn^am and anjha, and ch)So by was found a granite pillar, which I caused 
to be set up at the corner of the tluina compound. 

North-east from Panchbibi thana, and eleven miles N. N. E. from 
the I’aharpur stupa, on the banks of the Tulsiganga, is the shrine of 
Niinay Shah, a Aluhammadan saint of great sanctity. 'J’he place is called 
Patbarghata from the number of stones collected in the river, 1 n\ade niy 
way to this place with great dilfieulty, and m 3 ' visit was very disaj>pointing 
from tbe density of the jungle and an attack of fever. As I left the shrine, 
I came face to face witii a large leopard, whom 1 woke up from his siesta 
under a tree, I saw quite enough to s.atisfy mo that this formed no exception 
to General Cunningham’s rule that the erection of Muhammadan mosque 
always implies the destruction of a Hindu temple. There is a deciileJ 
mound of bricks, w'liich has evident)}' been much reduced b}' taking material 
for the Mulianimadan buildings, which have been rather extensive, but if, as 
I think likel}', the mound has been a Buddhist stujya, it must have been 
a much smaller one than the one at Paharpiir, unless indeed, the main part 
of the original has been cut away by tbe Tulsiganga, which miglit 

account for the great number of stones in tbe bed of the river. Among 
them I found the head and shoulders of a colossal statue pf Buddha. 

About a mile to the north-west, at a place called JMalupur, the 
heav}' jungle covers the remains of many masonry buildings, which Dr. 
Buchanan was told had been the residence of Main' Pal, while similar 
ruins at ’Atapur, close by, were* said to have been the palace of Usha Pal. 
I could hear of no traditions of the Pals when I was in the neighbourhood. 
On the actual spot there are no inhabitants. Nevertheless, the name of 
Mahi Pal is certainly suggested by the name Malnpur, as it is by 
numerous other names, from the tank of Mahi Pal Dighi. forty-five miles to 
the northwest, to Malnganj in liangpur, fifty miles N. N. E. from tho 
great stupa. It may be traced in several places called Malnganj, Malnpur, 
or Mabiiiagar, and perhaps in the name of Mala Santosh, given to the site 
of a Muhammadan shrine on the banks of the Atrai, in parganah Santosh, 
evidently occup 3 ung the site of a large Hindu towu. The inscriptions on 
the tomb are of the date of Barbak Shah. 
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I have mentioned the frequent existence of biick remains in the jungle 
in this neighbourhood. I cannot nearly enumerate all, but I may instance 
the traces of a large town nine miles south of the Fahafpur stvpUy through 
which the Northern Bengal Railway, now in course of construction, will 
run for some distance. The only clue to its origin'with which 1 am 
acquainted, is the dimension of the bricks, ten inches square by two and a 
half thick. I believe these large bricks are assigned to the Buddhist 
period. The only piece of sculpture I saw was a brick carved in relief, in a 
style which I consider not earlier than the last half of the seventeenth 
century, but the town is certainl}* much older than that. 

There are remains at Nayanagar on the Karatoya, twenty miles north 
of the stupuy called a llajhafi. 1 have not seen them, but at Bagjona I 
saw a handsomely carved stone lintel, six feet by ten and a half inches, and 
seven inches thick, said to have been brought from Nayanagar. It bore no 
figures or inscriptions. 

Close to Jogigliopa are extensive brick remains, said to have been the 
palace of Dev Pal ; whether the Dev Pal of the Hunger plate or not 
I will not say, but certainly he of the AmgScUhi plate. Bhimla Devi, 
daughter of Dev P^il, is said by the ignorant pujdris to be represented by 
one of the Jogighopa carvings. A mile to the south-west, at Amari, are 
more brick remains, which Dr. Buchanan heard called the palace of Mabi 
Pal. Across the lily two miles north-east, at Chondira, are remains, 
which he was told were those of Chandra Pal’s palace ; there are more bricks 
at Katak and Dhorol, and indeed in all the country round are innumerable 
brick ruins. Seven miles north of the great stupa is the celebrated Buddal 
pillar, set up by a minister of Nardyan Pal, and bearing an inscription, in 
which Dev Pal and Sura Pal are mentioned as having preceded Narfiyan 
Pal. A dozen miles north of that again was found the Amgachhl plate, 
containing a grant by Vigraha Pal, and enumerating his ancestors, Naya 
Pal liis father, Mahl Pal, Dharmina Pal, and others. 

I think it likely that much might be added to our knowledge of 
the Buddhist kings of Bengal, by properly organised research in this 
neighbourhood. The Pahfirpur stupa might be excavated, and perliapa 
that at the shrine of Nimay Shah, unless it appeared on examination that 
the river had really cut away the central portion of it. I should like also 
to endeavour to trace the old towns, especially those occupied by Muham¬ 
madan shrines, as at Mahi Santosh \ for I consider the selection of a site 
for a mosque by the early Muliammadaus to be an indication that on the spot 
they found plenty of material in Hindu buildings, or in other words that 
the site had been occupied by extensive masonry buildings before the Mu¬ 
hammadan conquest. » 

The sanctity of Jogighopa, and the Buddhist carvings preserved 
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there, indicate the remains of the palace of Dev P&l as another place likely 
to reward research. Besides the possibility of finding inscriptions, it woul^ 
be interesting to discover the plan of those great buildings of which the 
granite cornices, mouldings, and pillars, and the delicately carved doorways, 
have been spread far and wide through the neighbouring districts, wherever 
materials were required for new erections. Whether wc should succeed in 
finding any such traces of Buddhist buildings is a question I could not 
answer positively in the athrinative; for it appears that S'aivas have built 
with materials taken from Buddhist ruins, Muhammadans have similarly 
plundered the S'aivas, and have in their turn furnished materials for modern 
Hindu arcliitecture, hut I think the experiment would be well worth try¬ 
ing, and should be glad if I had funds and leisure to devote to it. 


The Rhapsodies of Qamhhir Rdi, the hard of Nurpitr^ A. D. 1G50.— 

By Joun Bkames, C. S. 

A short notice of this work has already appeared in the Society’s Pro¬ 
ceedings for August 1S72, but as it possesses considerable interest both from 
a philological and historical point of view, it has been thouglit advisable to 
reproduce it entire as regards the text, with tentative translations of such 
parts as are translatable. Those parts the jneaning of which is not clear 
to me, have been left untranslated, and I hope that scholars in other parts of 
India will kindly offer suggestions as to these (to me) obscure portions. The 
whole work may perhaps ultimately be published in the Bibliotheca ludica, 
but the pages of the Journal seem to bo the fitting place for its preliminary 
discussion. 

The work is contained in a little volume of 105 small quarto pages, 
written in rather an indistinct hand, and very carelessly copied. One line 
is run into another, and whole words and jiassages omitted or hopelessly 
garbled; but there are so many repetititms, that we are fortunately able to 
restore some of the garbled passages by comparison with^otlier places where 
the same phrases recur. Some of the characters, especially compound ones, 
are so badly formed, that I can only guess at their meaning. 

The poems are not a continuous history, but short songs or rhapsodies 
in praise of Raja Jagat Singh, such as are sung by bards at the feasts and 
festivals of native princes, and the historical events are hinted at rather tiian 
detailed; they were evidently well known to the'bard’s hearers and therefore 
needed no further description. 

Mr. Blochmann has kindly furnished me with a note on the mja& of 
Nurpur and a translation of the Muhammadan historian’s account of Raji 
Jagat Singh’s rebellion from the Padishahuamah. These will form a fitting 
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introduction to the poem itself, and the allusions therein will be easily 
understood by reference to the historical narrative. 

The Baca's of Nu'rpu't. 

Nurpur lies N. W. of Kanj^rah, on the Jabbarkhad, a small tributary 
of the Chakki river, which flows into the Biah. Its old name Dhameri 
“ Tammcry ” of De Baet and other old traveller.-?, was changed to 
Nurpur by lUj(j Basu in lionor of B'druddin Muhammad Jahangir. Mu¬ 
hammadan Historians geuci*ally call the Raj^s of Nurpur “ zamindars of 
Mau and Pathan”. ^lau was one of their strongholds, and was destroyed 
by Sh^hjahan ; and Pathan, or Paithan, is the same as Pathankot, west 
of Nurpur. Pathan is mentioned in the A'in as a parganah of the Biri Duab, 
containing 109,872 bfg’liahs, yielding a revenue of 7,297,015 dams (40 d^ms 
s= 1 Akbarshalii Rupee), and furnishing 250 horse and 2000 foot; and 
Dhameri is (juoted as yielding 1,000,000 dams, and furnishing 60 horse, 
and 1300 foot. 

The zamindars of Mau and Pathan are first noticed in the very be¬ 
ginning of Akbar’s reign, wljcn Raja Bakht Mall is mentioned as a sup¬ 
porter of Sikandar Sur, whom Akbar, in 905 A. H,, besieged in Mankot. 
When Bakht Mall saw' that Sikandaris cause was hopeless, he paid bis. re¬ 
spects in the Imperial camp, and accompanied, after the surrender of Mankot, 
the army to Labor, wdiere Bairam Khan had him executed on the ground 
that he had supported Sikandar Sur. As successor Bairam appointed his 
brother Takht Mall. I am not sure whether tlie names of these two Rajas 
are correct, or whether the first sliould be called Takht Mall and the second 
Baklit Mall; for in every MS. of the Akbarnamah that I have seen, tho 
two names (which differ only in tlie diacritical points) are continually 
interchanged. 

Nearly thirty years later, we hear of Raja Bdsu as reigning Zaminddr 
of Mau and Pathan. It is not stated how he was related to Bakht Mall 
and Takht Mall; but the historians of tlie reigns of Shahjahau and Aurang- 
zib look upon him as the founder of a new line, and give the following 
genealogical tree— 

Raja B5sd of Niirpur (dies 1022). 

(1.) Suraj Mall. (2.) Madbu Singh. (3.) Jagat Singh (dies 1055). 

,-^ 

1, Rajrup (dies 1077). 

2. Bhao Singh (Murid Khan). 

■ The lasti Bhao Singh, in the beginning of Aurangzib’s reign, turned 
Muhammadan, and received the name of Murid Khan.* His descendants, 
according to the J/hdifir Z7OTa?*d still hold Shahpur, N. W. of Nurpur, 
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near the Ravi, and he who becomes Baja, takes the name of Murid 
Khan.’* 

Jagat Singh served under Jahangir in Bengal, and in the IStb year 
when Sdraj Mall rebelled, the emperor called him from Bengal, made him a 
commander of 1000, with 500 horse, gave him the title of Bajd, and a 
present of 20,000 Rupees, and sent him to Raja Bikramajit, who invested 
Kangrah. Up to the end of Jahangir’s reign, he rose to a command of 
3000, with 2000 horse. 

Under Shabjahan, Jngat Singh retained his man^ab, and was in the 
8th year appointed to Bangash, and two years later to Kabul, where he 
distinguished himself in the capture of Karimdad, the son of Jalalah Tariki, 
the Afghan rebel. In the llth year of Shahjalian’s reign, when ’AU Mar- 
dan handed Qandahar to Shabjahan, and Sa’id Khan ( ) was sent 

from Kabul to drive away the Persians, Jugat Singh commanded the hard- 
tcalf or vanguard. Arrived at Qandahar, Jagat Singh was ordered to 
conquer Zanun-Dawar; he accompanied afterwards the army to Bust, 
where he distinguished himself. In the 12th year, he paid his respects at 
Labor, received several presents, and was appointed Faujdar of Upper and 
Lower Bangash. "W^hilst he was there, his son Rajrup rebelled, as will be 
seen from the following free translation from the RddishdhndmaK 

The Conquest of Man and Nu'rpu'r under Sha'bjaha'n. 

{Pddishdhndmahj Ed. Bibl. Indica, II, pp. 2371f.) 

In the 12th year of Shabjahan’s reign, when Shabjahan was at Labor, 
he appointed Rajrup, eldest son of Raja Jagat Singh of Mau, Faujdar of the 
Daman i Koh i Kangrah and collector of the peshkash duo by the several 
petty hill states. In the following yifear, when the emperor was in Kashmir, 
Bajrdp, who acted in concert with his father in Bangash, rebelled, and 
Jagat Singh, through friends he had at court, expressed a feigned dissatis¬ 
faction at the misconduct of his son, and requested the emperor to relieve 
him of his duties in Bangash and bestow upon Inin the office of his son. 
This would give him an opportunity of punishing R&jriSp, and of collecting 
the peshkash, which he valued at four lacs of rupees. The emperor gladly ac¬ 
cepted the offer; but no sooner had Jagat Singh arrived in his district than 
he made preparations for rebellion, trusting to the height of his hill forts and 
the impenetrability of the jungles. He fortified especially Taragafh, 
with the view of making it an asylum in days of ill-luck. 

When the news of his rebellious conduct reached the court;, Sh&hjahin 
could scarcely Relieve it, and sent Kabrai Sundar to Mau to report on the 
truth of the rumour. Sundar had an interview with Jagat Singh, and, on 
Lis return to court* reported that the Rajs was sorry for his misbehaviour ; 
he wished, however, to remain for a year in his district, and would send his 
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son Rijriip to court to ask for pardon. Tlje emperor hesitated no longer, 
and appointed three corps to commence operktions against Jagat Singh. 
The first corps was placed under Sayyid Khan Jahan Barha,* who was sup- 
poHed by Nazar Bahadur Khweshagi ;t Shamsuddin, son of Zulfaqar Khan;. 
Raj4 Amr Singh of Narwar; Sayyid Lu^f *AU ; Jalaluddin Mahmud ; Rao 
Dan Singh Bhadauriah; Mir Buzurg; Sarmast, son of I’timad Rai; and 
several other manqabdars, Ahadis, both bowmen and matchlockmen, and 
zamindar troops. The second corps was commanded by Said Khan^^aha- 
dur Zafaijang, together with liis sons and relations, Raja Rai Singh, Iltifat 
Khkn pafawi, Gokul Das Sisaudiah, Uii Singh.Jhala, Kriparam, Nadi ’Ali, 
Chait Singh, with other man 9 ahdars and Ahadis, both bowmen and match¬ 
lockmen, and Mushki Beg, Bakhshi of Dark Shikoh, with 1000 horse of 
the Prince’s contingent. The thiid corps was under Ayalat Khan, his 
brother ’Abdulkafi, Muhammad Ainiii and Muhammad Mumin, sons of Shah 
QuH Khan, and other imperial maiu;abdars, and Kliusrau Beg, an officer in 
the employ of Yamin ud-daulah [Aqaf Khan Khankhanan, brother of 
Nur Jahan, and father of Mumtaz Mahall] with 1000 horse of his contingent, 
and 500 horse belonging to Islam Khan under their Bakhshi. The whole 
was placed under the command of Prince Murad Bakhsh, who with Raja 
Jaisinglt, Rao Amr Singh, Jan*sipar Klian, Akbar Quli Khaii Sultan 
Gakk’har, Hari Singh liatlior, Obaudr Man Bundelab, Daulat Khan 
Qiyamkhani, Rai Kiisidas, Kliizr Sultan Gakk’bar, and Khalil Beg with 
700 Ahadis, Nahir Solangj, Baba i Khweshagi, and other man^ahJars, was 
to move from Kabul over Si 3 'alkot to Pa^Uau. 

On the 17th Jumadii I., 1051 [14th August, 1011], the first two corps 
under Sayyid Khan Jahan and Sa’id Khan assembled at Raipur and Bah- 
rkmpur, waiting for the arrival of the Prince ; and A<;alat Khan pushed on 
to Jammu, to collect the zamindari troops of the District. When the Prince 
arrived, the whole army marched to Patlian. Khan Jahan and Sa’id Khan 
had each received valuable presents froni his Majesty before leaving ; so had 
A^alat Khan, Rai Singh, litiiat Khan, Nazar Bahadur Khweshagi, Zulfaqar 
Khan, Shamsuddiii, son of Nazar Bahadur, Raja Amr Singh of Narwar, 
Gokul D6s Sisaudiah, Rai Singh Jliala, and others. One lae of rupees was 
given to Khdn Jahan as an advance. As reporter to Khau Jahan's detach¬ 
ment Sultdn Nazar was ai>pointcd, and Q<izi Niz^k to that of Bahkdur 
Khan. 

Murad Bakhsh now appointed Sa’id Khan, Raja Jai Singh, and Aqalat 
Khdn, to invest Port M a u, which lies 3 h'os from Pathan, and remained 
himself in that town to collect supplies. 

Khkn Jabkn, on the 2ud Jumada 11. [29th August, 1641], loft Hiipur, 

• ’’ 

* Ain translation, pp. 392, 394. 

t* Of ^aekr, L&hor District. 
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in order to march by the Balhawan Pass on Ndrpur. At the 

foot of the pass, he came upon *Eajrtip. Khin Jahan appointed Naj&bat Khan 
har&walt who engaged Rijrtip. The obstacles which had been set up at the 
foot of the pass, wore forced, and Khan Jahfin moved rapidly to Mach hi 
B h a w a n. The enemy had everywhere blockaded the roads ; but a native 
of the district shewed the Imperialists a path, which from its inaccessibility 
had not been obstructed. By this way the army arrived on the 14th Rajab 
[9thOctober, 1641] at the summit of a hill, half a kos from Nurpur. The 
houses outside the Fort were given up to pillage, and the army encamped at 
the foot of the Fort. The Fort, which was well provided with provisions 
and material, was garrisoned by about 2000 mountaineers, mostly armed 
with matchlocks. Khan Jahan opened trenches and commenced the siege. 

Sa"id Kh4n had in the mean time marched by way ofMountHarah 
and Raja Jai Singh and A 9 }iiat Klian along the valley of the C h a k k i 
River, and both met at Mau. Tlie army encamped near Raja Basu’s villa, 
which lies on even ground, but it is joined by means of a hill with Mau 
itself. The roads were everywhere blockaded, and stone barricades with 
towers had been erected. The army could only slowly advance, and the 
soldiers had everywhere to cut trenches for protection against the lire of 
the enemies. 

On the 17th Rajab [12th October], Qulij Khun and Rustam Kh4n 
joined the Prince at Pathan, bringing orders from Court that Qulij Khan 
should march to Mau, and Rustam Khan to Khan Jahan at Nurpur. Re> 
ports had, in the mean time, been received at Court from loyal zamindars of 
the district to say that the occupation of R u p a r which overlooks Mau, 
was necessary for the complete investment of Mau; and as Prince Murad 
Bakbsh reported the same, orders were sent to Sa’id Khan to move to Rupar, 
A portion of the troops at Nurpur under Najabat Khah as hardtoal^ Nazar 
Bahadur Khweshagi, Akbar Quli Sultan Oakk'har, and Raja Man of Gw^liar, 
should join Sa’id’s corps. On the receipt of these orders, Sa’id Khan, on 
Tuesday, 16th Sha’ban [9th November, 1641], broke up, marched along 
the Nurpur Pass, and halted in the neighbourhood of the Mau Mountain 
on the road to Rupar. He then sent his sons Sa’dullah and ’Abdullah with a 
detachment of men of his own contingent, and Imperial Rifles under Zulfaq&rt 
from the right and the up the mountain to flz upon a site for the camp. 
On reaching the height, they sent a report to Sa’Sd that much jungle would 
have to-be cut, if the whole army was to come up. They waited for farther 
orders, when they were suddenly attacked by 4 or 6000 matchlockmen and 
bowmen fronf a neighbouring bill. Sa’id sent at once reinforcements under 
his son LutfuUah, and afterwards more under Shaikh Farid and Sarand&z 
Kh&n. Before T«titfullah could join his brothers, he was attacked,' and 
reoMved a sword-wound in the right shoulder and a spear-wound in his left 
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ann. He was with difficulty taten from the field by Khwajah *Abdumih- 
m&n, son of ’Abdul ’Aziz Naqshbandi, as the enemies were just disabling the 
horse. Zulfaqir drove away the enemies who had attacked himi and re¬ 
treated to Sa'id Khin^ and soon after, Sa’dulkii and ’Abdullah arrived like¬ 
wise. Sa’id Khan reached Kupar next day, cut down the jungle for the 
encampment, cut ditches, and set up hedges, to guard against night-attacks. 
The enemies now collected in large numbers round about, and continued to 
erect fences^and throw up obstacles of all sorts. Sa’id advanced slowly cut¬ 
ting down the jungle ; and on the 2l8t Sha’ban [I5th November], the 
vanguard under Najabat Khan arrived at a pass in the neighbourhood of a 
hostile camp near Raja Basil’s garden. Tlie enemies were at once attacked, 
from one side by Zulfuqar with the Imperial artillery, and from the other by 
Nazar Bahadur Khweshagi, Shaikh Farid, Akbar Quli Sultan Gakk’har, 
Sarandaz Khan, and Raja Man. A number of men of Najabat Khan and 
Raja Man put boards on their heads instead of sinelds, rushed forward, 
and set fire to a wall made of poles and planks. Several were killed on 
both sides. 

In the night before the 29th Sha’ban [22nd to 23rd November], Raja 
Man sent about one hundred foot of his own native place to surprise Fort 
C h h a t They killed many enemies, who had left the Fort to oppose 

them, among them the commander. A portion of them occupied the Fort, 
the rest returned to Raja Man. 

During the day, a bastion Oturj) of Fort Nurpur, which Khan Jahan 
besieged, was blown up. This happened as follows. Zulfi Ah6nzan and 
Aqa Hasan Kuml had laid seven mines in various directions. Six of them 
bad been discovered by the besieged, who filled them with water. The 
seventh had been made from the trenches of Khan Jahan’s men, and bad 
6een successfully cai-ried forward to the bastion, a space of three yards only 
remaining undug to the very foundation of tlie bastion. Khftn Jahdn’s son 
and his men, from fear that the besieged would detect the last mine too, 
filled it with powder, and sent word to Khau Jahan that the mine was 
ready. Khan Jahan, therefore, gave in the afternoon orders to the men of 
several trenches to be ready for an assault, and to fire the mine. But as 
the mine was incomplete, one side only of the bastion fiew up, whilst the other 
side sank to the ground. But th?besieged had been cunning enough to erect 
behind each bastion a wall, which was joined with both ends to the outer 
wall of the Fort. This wall behind the blown up bastion remained unin¬ 
jured, and no actual breach was eflfected; and Sayyid Lutf ’All and Jalaluddin 
Mahmfidywho had rushed forward with Khan Jahan’s men, found the way 
closed, and called to the hilddra to throw down the wall. The besieged think¬ 
ing that the Imperi^ista bad succeeded in effecting a breach, retreated to the 
inner Fort, keeping up a destructive fire on Lutf ’All, who was shot in the 
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liand. But unfortunately it got dark, and the storming party had to 
retire. 

In the end of Sha’bfin, Bahadur Khan was ordered by his Majesty to 
move from IsUmpur to Pathan, where ho met the Prince with 3000 horse 
and the same number of foot. On tlie last of Sha’ban [23rd November], 
D a m t a 1 [south of Pathankot] was taken by Bahadur Khan, and T i h a r i 
by Allah Virdi Khan. The emperor also sent orders that A^alat Khan 
should hasten to NCirjnir and take part in the siege; and S||yyid Khan 
Jahdn, Rustam Khan, and others, together with Bahadur Khan as havawal, 
should attack Mau by wa}' of Ganga-thal (J^ ; for when Mau 

was conquei'ed, it would be easier to reduce Nurpur. The Pi'ince should 
leave Rao Amr Singh and Mirza Hasan ^al’uwi in Pathan, and march upon 
Mau, and encamp in tlie pass, where, in former day.s, ’Abdullah Khan 
Bahadur had encamped. 

On the 1st Ramazan [21th Novemher], the Prince left Pathiin for Mau. 
Jagat Singh began now to doubt of success, and requested Allah Virdi 
Khan to beg tl»e Prince to allow Kajrup an interview: the Imperial 
commanders, fr(»m envy and hatred towards him, had forced the war on 
him, and their only object was to rob and kill him and his people. As 
Rajput, he had to defend hi.s military lionor ; but as the Prince had now 
himself come, he wished to submit and send his son to settle aifairs. 

On the 5th Ramazan [28tli November, IGll], Rajrup with a baiter 
round bis neck appeared lx*fore the Prince, who promised to intercede on 
Jagat Singh’s behalf witli liis Majesty. But the emperor, to wliom the 
Prince sent a report, demanded an unconditional surrender, and Murad 
Bakhsh had to send Rajrup back. 

Sayyid Khan’Jahan and Bahadur Khan were now sent by the Prince 
over Gangat’hal to Mau. Xliey moved slowly for<Vard cutting down 
the jungle, and drove away tlie enemies wlierever they found them. 
When they approached strong barricades, tlicy dug trenches, and thus 
succeeded in overcoming all obstacles. AVhen they reached Mau, Jagat 
Singh, with the best men of his own clan, engaged them in sharp 
encounters for five days. Neither Bahadur Klian, nor Klian Jahan, 
spared their men; in fact, tlie men of Bahadur Khan used the dead 
bodies of the slain to step over tlie trenches dug by the enemies. But 
during thoserfive days, no less than 700 men of Bahadur Khan’s contingent 
were killed and wounded, and the same number of the other corps. A large 
number of the enemies also * went to hell,’ All officers fought gallantly, 
Sayyid Khin Jahiu, Rustam KhAn, and others, but especially Bahidur 
Kh^in, Sayyid Khan Jahaa’s har&wal. 

But. as the War made slow progress, his Majesty ordered that the attacks 
upon Mau should be vigorously continued at the place where KhAn Jahan 
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and Bahadur Khan had fought, and the other corps should also attack and 
take the Fort by storm. On the morning of the 20th Ramazan, therefore, 
[13th December, 1641], the Pnnce gave the Bakhahis of his own men the 
order to make a general assault, and sent word to Khan Jahan and Sa’id 
Kh&n to commence the assault on their side. Sa’id Khan delayed, but 
Khan Jahan faithfully rendered excellent service, and Rustam Kh^n and 
Bahadur Khan and many others distinguished themselves by their gallantry. 
They, from their side, and Raja Jai Singh, Qulij Khan, and Allah Virdi 
Khan, from tlio other side, were firmly resolved to take Mau by assault. 
Raja Jai Singh, and Allah Virdi Khan from the valley, Qulij Khan from 
the left, and the others from the right, succeeded to pass through the jungle, 
and managed to reach the summit of the mountain. In consequen(?e of the 
continued lights on the preceding days, Jagat Singh had been so weakened, 
that he culled in troops which he had posted to certain places to keep back 
the Imperialists; and Raja Jai Singh, Qulij Kh&n, and Allah Virdi Kh^n, 
who were nearest to Mau, found the ascent easy. The few men that held 
the barricades opposite to tlicm, could not offer serious resistance, whence 
it happened that tliey entered Mau before Khan Jahan and Bahadur Khan 
had come up. Jagat Singh had before taken hir family and treasures to 
Ta r a g a r h, and had remained alone in Mau ; but when he saw the luck 
and the successes of his enemies, he took his sons aud dependents who had 
escaped the sword, and lied. 

Two days after [lotii December, 1641], Aoalat Klian reported to the 
Prince that the besieged in Nurpiir, considering Jagat Singh’s cause hope¬ 
less after the fall of Mau, had at midniglit deserted the Fort, which was 
now in his possession. 

On the 23rd Ramazan [16th December, 1641], the Prince sent Prithi 
Clmnd, zaim'ndar of Ohanihah, whose father had been killed by Jagat Singh, 
to court. Mau was left in charge of Raja Jaisingh ; Tihari was garrisoned 
by Qulij Khan; Damtal by Gokuklas Sisaudiah*; and Pathan by MirzA 
Hasan pafawi. A large detachment was told off to cut down the jungle 
and widen the roads in the neighbourhood of Mau. 

The Prince then returned with Bahddur Khan aud A 9 alat Khdn to 
coui*t, wlien he arrived six days later. 

On 1st Shawwal [23rd December, 1641], the Prince received orders to 
bring Jagat Singh either a prisoner or dead to court. Prithi Chand re¬ 
ceived the title of Rajd and a man 9 ab of 1000, with 400 horse, and was 
ordered to return to Chambah, to collect his men, and to occupy a hill near 
Fort Tirsgafh, the possession of which was necessary before the Fort could 
betaken. Tdrdgai'h in fact belongs to Chambah; but Jagat Singh'had 
taken it by force. • 

On 5tb Shawwal [27th December, 1641], the Prince reached Nurpur 
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with Sajyid Khfin Jahin, and sent SaMd Kh^n with his sons to Jammu. 
Bahadur Khan and A 9 aiat Khan with nearly 2000 horse were sent to 
T^rdgarb. K&ja Min Singh of Gwaliar, the sworn enemy of Jagat Singh, 
joined Prithi Chand, in order to attack Tiragarh from the rear. 

Although the fort was high, and difficult of access beyond all expecta- 
tion, the Imperialists commenced the siege. * * ♦ Jagat Singh seeing 
that he was vigorously attacked from all sides, was now sorry that he had 
rebelled against his Majesty, his benefactor, and addressed Sayyid Khan 
Jahin to intercede for him with the Prince. The Prince recommended him 
to the mercy of the emperor. Tdragafh was to be handed over to the 
Imperialists, and was to be destroyed with exception of certain houses 
which at Jagat Singh*s request were to be left as dwelling-places for his 
servants, and as store houses for his property. The fortifications of Mau 
and Nurpiir were likewise to be levelled. 

This was done. Jagat Singh iiivited Sayyid Khan Jahan to dismantlo 
Tdrdgarh. The Sayyid then ordered his relation Sayyid Firuz to destroy 
the Sher Haji bastion and other fortifications. 

On Thursday evening, 19th Zil Hajjah [11th March, 164'2], Jagat Singh 
paid bis respects to the Prince. Najibat Khan was ordered to make a 
settlement for the whole district. Bahadur Khan and A^alat Khan were left 
in Nurpur to dismantle the bastions, and the Prince with Sayyid Kli4n 
Jahan and Jagat Singh together with his sons went to Court. 

On the 25th Zii Hajjah, Jagat Singh and his sons, each with a faufah 
round the neck, were presented to liis Majesty, who pardoned them. 

On the 19th Muharram, 1052 [10th April, 1642], Raja Jagat Singh and 
R^jrup, his son, who had escaped the fire of liis Majesty’s wrath, were reap¬ 
pointed to their former rank and office. Soon after, Jagat Singh went with 
Dara Shikoh to Qandahar, and was made commandant of Qalat. In the 17th 
year of Shihjahan’s reign, Sa’id Klmn was made governor of the pubah, 
and Jagat Singh, who cduld not agree with him, was sent with the army to 
Badakhshan (1055), whither his son Rdjrup accompanied him. He occupied 
Khdst, Sarib, and Indrab, and erected between the last two places a strong 
stockade with masonry towers, and successfully repelled the attacks of the 
tizbaks. Leaving a strong garrison in his stockade, Jagat Singh, in Kama^ 
zan 1055, returned to Panjshir, bravely fighting on the r6ad under heavy 
snowstorms. Ill-health compelled him to go to Pashawa^ where he died 
in the end of the same year [January, 1646]. 

Rdjrup was made Baja, a commander of 1500, with 1000 horse, and 
was left in possession of his zamindiris. But Murshid Uuli, the Faujdar 
of Daman i Koh i Kangr^, in the beginning of 1056, wm ordered to take 
away TArigarh.- pfo did So, and TAragarh was henceforth garrisoned by 
Imperialists.— 
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The manuscript belongs to the Honl>le E. C. Bayley, for whom it was 
copied from the original in his possession of the Baj& of Nurpdr. The copy 
ends abruptly, and it is probable that it has not been completed. The 
was unwilling to allow the copy to be taken, and now states that the origi* 
nal has been lost. We must therefore make the best of the present text. 
The work is in two parts, the first part ends on page 57, where the second 
part begins with the words ^ TTan VT 

^ qrr TTT^TWTWT II Now begin the poems of Mandhdtd, grandson 
of Jagat Singh, son of Kajrdp, Mandhat^.” The Muhammadan historians 
do not mention any person as Mandhata: the succession, according to them 
passed from JagaVs son Rajrdp to another son, Bhao Singh, who turned 
Musalman, and took the name of Murid Khan. Who this Mandhata was 
is therefore uncertain, but the word is a title rather than a proper name, 
and may therefore be used of some person known to the historians by a difie- 
rent name. 

I now give text and translation of the invocation and the first twelve 
kavitas. 

W! II 

jisrms n 

TO n 

*131 TCtT IHT II 
iiT«i HTT*: i 

1 T ^ *irT sitt i 

S ^t;g ^ *iT*r vvi % « 

^ JTTS % I 

^TTT «f*: *i n 

WHt msfjTTt «T*: wim % a 

*IT*I*t*t I 

BITitr ?*iaiT*:i % 11 \ I 

wti ^ *rai?r %T a 

wt ^ TO ^ ^ a 

9 pC 5 CT%T WT TO I 

mro T ajt*f TOf! ^ i 
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z\TS 11 

■<n^ % ii 

TITS^T'^ % II 

' ^ % a 1 

?;Tai’i % ^T®n wTiKt^i ^■5iJi<? I 
%ct ?T?;^re «rt H3 % ” 

«(i% *!ifV 5CTT ^%t *.'^1 " 

«iTjr ffi smiT %m irT ^ %t a 

<*jirt ^3T 'Ct^ ^ '' 

%% wit ^t Ii^er g^»ft %T B 

SI?I% t *ITt * 

^ vzr ^^■ '«i^i %i 11 ^ II 

W% wit ^ WIW^T W^tli5 11 

w% p^^nr^: a ^ 

w% sm w ^ntr t?[*nir if'^i wi^t ii 

^itl % a 

JRifltt ^t^*I ftW II 

%ir wnt w’sm'H ^ ^r a 

^r% 31*1 »r% T*it ^«n3> a 

Ultl’HTT trsfl IltSWT^ W II 8 B 

»c% %n: ^'n ^ " 

w? %’ ^’in’i a 

^ Wi%' ^I'^ % WTW WH I 

w «irf^ a 

mrv rfwt^ ^ “ 

-it %■ a 

WT< 8IJI %II tret %t II 

^ trr »iTtT w’Btrji 11 

f^*t f’ftT % ajTT fwti 

Wt % 8EW’m'f ^ 3>T» ^ 
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JT?T^ f^n fiinr »rTer % « 

■ 

KTsit «w II 

It ^ %t fVrtw % n < i 

ifil^^f Jiirt "gTr ^ g 

§ir iTTwm'»»t ^ ii 

^T*! % %§t % 3ftW eW II 
JiT^ ^ ’itf: I 

^ ^nc^n: wi^ farti flfw vs « 

'wt’fl TT Tc’g JT"^ n 

%t T^t »TT»« II 

snitT stiTfiT *r ii ® i 

igw -^TW Tgi3 flT^T ^ Jfl?: WT^t i 
%% 3HTra in^ %t% t:t 3 lit g 

^tjg ^ ii 

§it: ^irit «'«3rr^T ^t?t 3X3 3X3% | 

%% 3nTT3 3X?: %3i3 53XT || 

^x 31X3 wi 3 3it3x 3X3«r3r g5C3rx% ^i g 
3f3S 3r3S %X3 3H3< 3i»3 || 
sr3r3x 3 3X1% 3r't3 3X?: *?3:3i3 tr ii ■« g 

^ 33XCX3 ^X?: ^rXT % T33 ^ II 
TX3t T3 ^3 33tT VX3X Tfi^X X3tX3X ^ g 
3i3>% 33X 33 33 3mt ^ g 
33X33 %t XSW 3T 3X3X ^ f^^axlx % t 
WX3 3X3: 3^ 3t« 3air %' 3 35^X 3r^ g 
3X?f 3fXT 3TTt >5TX% ^X33 33X3“t % g 
3ft33 33X31 %|:r 3X3 ^f 3X33 f^XT g 

Intx f3§T % 31JB3 ^X Tt ’r3X3X % II 4 g 
g fli33T g 

^ 3X3m 3X3 ^3 f3X3T 1X3 <TX§ 3lf; HTX3tx:3_ 3{t g 

VXK t»I% <3J33 3TX33: 3Xtt 3:3 313:3 3x1’g 

B B 
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»f_rc $rspr ww Jt?; wKn «Rt 8 

«nic «^na»rT jtc ^tT»j T|^*t <itt o \* 

D II 

% rnfT jJTunsii ^ «rTr?T f«T 
^Ti?T %T mx %' u 

Jiir % 

^ wtuT ft™ g 

iTsrt cTii^f afwt^ 

% XT’VTC ^rw ^ Msr Vni: ii 
«’«?: si^ Jf «5 ht ^ 

?;i^,3Ct9iT irm i \\ » 

S|%T %rc «%t %%T ’SIWI 

wii %T it3i%3n g 

inc ^trre: «ift% 

«t»T ftfT ^>1 ^i5t g 

if wii srnwT pftrsi 

«nr w*^ TfTfJ^Tirt *T^ 50^ qfffa JTiii^ g 
^TT^J %^T <sf 

»i™ wti: ^rrr sttt ^*t% ii g 

T5 arx ^ ■'TZ'^ 

wlK '«*;h sr*i« Stsj %5i ss^i ^ g 
«tt: ?ei« %*r njiz^i 

f<gw *n^T ^ ii 

TST% 3IC iiW Kt^rt 5CT^Z %■ ^(Z 

%TZ %Z ^T % u 

^T g^T «*i «;m *im k^t 

n?E WTfi ijTC ■ur if sunn ^ g g 
Fgi^ ^ «z% wfl’csi’Ct 

5 f*i^rt %t ftK 5 fH <l>f) ^ ftsttH <*1 g 

irsts ^ Sira ^sra 
ffinrTt tagg TO n« «ift g 
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nsn ^ 

%t %t %T %t Wr5 H5I w «ifl j 

^5?ft if ^‘vn: 'wt ^^:renr ^re nt 

tI: anr^n *i^?r ist ii la « 

0 11 

«ff sfJtat ■^11 nip nn ^ mm n 

m3 fn»iT V3S nt3 %t ft tt^tT Tin arm ^if mm i 

•sri^sf » %T3-n n't W5 »T$t nw mm i 

nin nn® jt^ iin mR if if «^«iTm g <,«. g 

g nftn g 

^T f *TTn 3ii:m*r ^ fntTn rnt 
cfl?: if %tn ^ g 

J3T sintn nmR m^: 

’mJim % ^cT ?IT^T ■§^ Tl? % U 

^TclHTT 

TiiHf ^ %r^l % il 
^ Sf JT ^TT 

«TKl mnmnt n mT %Tn) % g g 
^ % 3nm r:t»t Kr*i fnw wtm 

nn n mn miR fn^T^c ^ ii 
nxRT mKT ftn afln wn wim mTux 
tr: nreiT xcn if nmm nn mtx % g 
nmmir wt?: ^ nw? ^xjfft 3ft: 
nnn taxsx ii %xt if ixnxxr % g 
«3X3 Jx'jflT <X3 mxax nis: siw 
nn sRxi Sxi jxn jxxciw ftmxt ^ g i 
% =33X3 nlit ntn wli ftn stii 
nt ftxn mjft 3^ nnn ftmt % g 
mnmT m=3 mm nxr 3x=c 

mn ftxH %f nm3 nn mt % g 
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ftf if ft®Tt ^ I 

, SI?® ?® 

% n <,« II 

®f| K® ftf® ®^T ®t®t V®^ ®® % ^ II 

% ®® if ®® ®T® ®» ft® TO I 

a® 5® t ®i®® ®t® ®i®® ^ fw ®®® ^ I 
Tt® jfwft ®1® ®i® ®tt ®® ®TS «cf ®® W® II \t » 

TranBlation. 

Om ! Eererence to S'ri Ganfslia! 

Thou of the elephant face, ho present, then 
Thy face is conquering olwtacloB, 

As when the foot alights on the rosid to Parag, 

The mountain of sin melts away. 

amr = wr^ ^ ‘ is conquering.’ for with substitution of 
for just as in the fourth line for Or if WHT is the 

present tense of srRT, which is the most natural way to take it, we must 
make f^'ST the nominative and render “ obstacle.^ depart from before thy 
face” ; would thus have to be expanded into %• The first 

translation seems preferable. ^T^TJTisof course 5iqT>i. The elision of ij is 
fi*cquently noticed in these poems, the diah-ct of which may be described 
as seventeenth century lidjjnU Hindi of an e.\tremc northwestern type, 
verging on Panjkhi and tlie Hoglira dialects of the hills. 

The next kavitt has already a]>peai'ed in tlie Proceedings above quoted, 
and is here reproduced in order to complete tiic traiislatiuu. 

1. Swelled like the eea Sh&h Jithim, lord of Dillt, 

Arrajdng an army of many lakhs, ho came and pitched his tout. 

Beautiful, &ir«faccd, is hero Jagat, king uf Sumerfi, 

In the plain of Man planting the pillar ho fought. « 

Making hedges and ontrenchmentM, that no one might touch hiTn fnmi afar, 
Bestraining the P&tsb^’a forces, ho swept with tho s^^el. 

The son of Bkaddev coming arraying all his honoitHl ones, 

Like a hanjdu'k, having loaded his tuHdd, has alighted. 

ft* is of course Delhi, in its old Hindi spelling. 

The Muhammadan historian does not say that the Emperor himself 
■mee present at the siege, and from other parts of Gambhir’s own poems, it 
would appewr that he was not there, though in others he is said to have 
been present We must therefore refer not to the F^disU&b, 

but to the army. The grammatical construction is excessively loose through- 
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out the poems, is in Hindi often an irregular indefinite participle 

from WTWT, to come, though it may also he from ^T*nrT, ho bnng. In 
Panjdbi, is more frequently used in the sense of “ having come**, which 
I have, therefore, adopted here. 

may refer to Jagat Singh, whose beauty is often mentioned in the 
poems, or it may be an allusion to Kabrai Sundar, whom the Emperor sent 
to visit Jagat just before the rebellion. This Sundar is always alluded to 
by Gambhir as or ‘ Sundar, the bad poet*. He himself is unvary¬ 

ingly * the good poet*. 

is a regular Panjabicism. In that dialect, is the regular 
sign of the locative instead of The constant mention of the * Mau ki 
maidan* is explained by the fact that Jagat, although he fortified and garri¬ 
soned all his strongholds, did not himself stay in any one of them. He 
entrenched himself in the plain of Mau, at the foot of some hills covered 
with jungle, where he had a villa and met his enemies there. There is the 
regular old smack of llajput daring and fool-hardiness in this, in fact 
throughout the whole affair, Jagat and his son seem to have been playing 
at rebellion ; perhaps his easy successes over the Muhammadans of Kabul 
may have put into his head the idea that it would he rather good (Rajput) 
fun to have a brush with the Padishah and his forces. JTpff, planting 

the pillar, the or pillar of war, just as we jdant a standard in the 

middle of a camp. 

W Panjabi and Sindh! for The ^ of ^ on disappearing aspirates 
the remaining consonant. 

is the encampment of bullocks made by the banjaras. Several 
towns in India are named Tanda from this cause. 

VTH'Tlvf I have taken as a plural of ^f^cT, honoured, noble. If divided 
into TTR* it is difficult to make sense of the passage. 

2. Jagat Singh, son of EusOdev, was th«‘ir iwotcrtor ; 

The story went from land lo land, it is a tsilc in the world; 

Ho is vigilant on ull four sides to hem in the Sultan’s army, 

Ho smitos them mom and ove, this he knew in Ids mind. 

One goes ^t by rpad or ghit, the princes ivmained not staunch, 

Without food, without water, the ainiios mc-ltcd away. 

Hearing the news doubt fell on the Patsah's mind. 

In tho midst of the plain of filau there is slaughter unto death. 

If we followed the Muhammadan historian’s account, it would be per¬ 
fectly compatible with the text, so loose and vague is its style, to translate 
this passage quite the other way. Thus in the first line by making 
the nominative we might render— 

** The Shih's army wore V3g;ilaiit on all sides to hem him in.** 

But this would not agree with the assertion that the*‘ Umrao* did not 
remain firm or staunch; nor with the. anxiety of the Shah, nor with the 
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general Boope of the book, (rhicb is entirely in glorification of Jagat Singh. 

’CT^ I take to be for Hindi ^C^PIT, ** to remain surrounding” ; 
or (Sanskrit and ^rtT, for the old infinitive in it (^)» 
which is constantly used in these poems, as in most Kajput dialects, though 
it has not left any very distinct traces in classical Hindi. 

% I take to be a reduplicated form of f^^ir in the invocation, 
which, if derived from a root fir + f%» would mean * to molt away,’ The last 
line contains the word Tr^ri^T) which is not cleai’, I have translated it as if 
it were the same as Chand s word iwrrft, a lengthened form of irf^ = in ; 
but this is not quite satisfvetory, would he a verbal noun from ireTWTf 

to destroy (WTH) ; literally there is a destruction (as) of death, = Arab, 
is^^. This line needs further elucidation. It has been suggested that it 
should be sr^ W^TT, in the land (w^), 0 friends, Pei*siau, with H for 
% but this also seems strained. 

3. King of kings, groat king, lord .Tagat Singh, 

Thy full sword is a disguise for Bluwaiii. 

Quoth Ka\’i Uii, suc'h a hero lus boon made, .Tagat Singh 
Bums like fire tlio tliirst for blood of (thy) kettledrum. 

To tliis day, prince and beggar in the field liu rotting, 

As many big sons of tbo Turk woman as they left there. 

The bom they slew, the unborn they destroyed through foar, 

Thou didst nut slay, the meeting destroyed the womb of the ilughalani. 

■ W perhaps means “ tho weiglit of thy sword”, but this 

would require which was erroneously given in my former extract, I now 
take nfl as passive part, of WTTT, and render “ thy full sword” in the siuiso 
of the sword being satiated with slaughter. lias been made, or perhaps 
* has been described’, as T^iTT, like Greek wouiv, means often tp make verses. 
Tho next line has been suggested as divisible in another way thus, W ^ 
Tpff wrnr “the (tent) pegs have fallen in tho field,” but this is deficient, inas¬ 
much as it supplies no correlative to the “ tall sous” of the next verse, mf 
arnr is hardly in our author s style, though he may have, as I suspect also 
in other places, here used purposely an archaic phrase. Another rendering 
would be " in the fields of rich aud poor”, the fields round^au being natur¬ 
ally the property of Jagat Singh’s Raos and of his poorer subjects, while 
the Turks cannot well be called Raos. ^ is of course the old Hindi geni¬ 
tive, modem It will be observed that the employment of the three 
genitive participles is totally at variance with the practice of the modern 
language, where we should expect ^TT in the plural 

• The last line may also be translated differently by dividing ^ r (for 
from F n ^ lC * n * to look’), * thou didst look, (and) the meeting, etc.' 
given above tKo sense would he ' thou didst not smite, hut the mere moot¬ 
ing mth thee made or destroyed,’ 
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The idea of the women miscarrying through fear, is the same as that in 
the Rfimfiyan of Tula! Daa (Sundara K6nd), where Hauuman is leaving 
Lanka— 

jm ^ »mft 11 

Going he roared with mighty sound; 

Hearing it, the wombs of the she-fionds melted. 

4. There is one Hari and Haro, one wish-granting tree of desire, 

One sun, this one, in whom is warmth and light, 

One com(d in the sk)*, (one) Soshnag weighed down by the earth; 

(Who) bound the further limits of the sea in this Kali (yng). 

One manly Jagat Singh, terrible in strength, 

When abandoning the sword, virtuous, in whom is worship of the lord. 

One sky, one air, why should 1 describe a second, 

Ono PatsSh, ono Itfija in the Patsahi. 

Tlie object is clearly to extol Jagat as the one unrivalled hero of his 
time. WTTT I take for WKI — comet. is a puzzle; if 

^3risfor^?n^ or Mv:^‘carth’, then HT^Tis averb which can only mean 

‘ weighed down, or loaded*, hut the rendering is scarcely satisfactory on gram¬ 
matical grounds, and the fourtii line is also difficult to make sense of. The 
sixth line probably means that, though terrible in war, yet when he laid 
aside his sword, Jagat was mild and pious, and the last contains the oft-re¬ 
peated sentiment that, though Sh4hjahau was sole Emperor, yet Jagat was 
no less an independent Raja. 

6 . Jagat Singh hath made such mighty wrtrs in the world ; 

Arrows wore discliargcd. from countless tight-drawn bows; 

The armies were cruslicd, and all the camps were broken up j 
This camp lias dealt how many wounds to alL 
Saitb Gambhir, great boro, son of Bfisudov, 

Tlio elephant lords have been smitten, they have remained dwelling in the foresty 
Bonding the doer, stripping the skin, taking the hide to wear 
An elephant’s hood (hanging) from his neck ; Shiva danced laughing. 

6. He who took Makhayalil, placed a king therein, 

The funo of it was in every land, this is certain; 

Whoso army going up (to war), shaking castles and forts, 

As cattlo (oat up) grass, with all goes fighting. 

King, son of B&sadov, saith Gambhir 

The city of ffiy enomics is fainting with alarm. 

7* Smitten by bullets, with ti'embling stops the armies retire, 

And the news hath pierced the heart of the Patshah. 

The hero is sitting in the plain (by) the pillar of victory, 

Planting it in the midst of boulders by reason of the mud and blood. 

Heroes and chieis were slain, all the corpses wore tom; 

Kara took rejoicing, he seized the garland of corpses. 

Fighting with the Shah, he sits in the land of Mau; 

The world wm shaken, Jagatd alone was not shaken* 
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On the above three kavitts some notes maj now be offered. It is to be 
hoped that it will be understood that this translation is not put forward 
as authoritative) but merely as au attempt to get sotaie meaning out of these 
rugged lines, and that hints and suggestions will be afforded by Hindi scho¬ 
lars in further elucidation. It will be observed that the past tense in such 
words as and others, has been translated as a passive participle. 

This it is undoubtedly by origin, and it may be admitted that in these baiv 
die verses, as in the early Vaishnava poems in Bengali, it is used in this sense 
in the absence of any nonien agentis. Also the phrases f%JT, and 

literally “ as many (as there were), so many”, aro in fact equivalent to* 
‘*all”, and have been so translated. 

In kavitt 5, line 2, the word is literally “ having tightened”, and 
the only way to make sense of the line is to refer this to the bows. The 
sense is however rather involved, and can only bo made clear by inverting 
the order of the words thus “ having strung countless 

bows”, ^ ** arrows have luive been discharged”. 

Kavitt b, line 1. The allusion here is apparently to some previous 
exploit of Raja Jagat. I do not know where the Makliay^la referred to is. 
Mr. Blochmann finds “ two places of that name, one ^ the other with 

long a, . The latter is mentioned in the Ain as a strong fort on a 

mountain in the Sindh S%ar Bdab. There is little water to be had; a salt 
mine is here and temples. The inhabitants are Januiias. The former is 
mentioned as a village where Shaiijah&n once halted and hunted on 
his way from Kashmir to Libor.” It lies somewhere on the west 
bank of the Chanab, and I should be inclined to look for it north of 
Karianwali and Tandah, where there was good sport to be had, when 
I was Assistant Commissioner of Gujarat iiftecn years ago. The other, or 
MaUhydla, seems to be somewhere between Jogi Tila Hill and Find l)adan 
Khfin. 

In line 4, would seem from the context to be the Arabic word 

cattle’, and not the Hindi protection, as the latter does not 

make sense. 

K. 7,1. 4 is a word unknown to me. It would seem to mean 

boulders, round stones j ^ ^ ~ 

8. ^ Fixing the pillar he slew the Kh&na, going up to battle he slow the Mirs. 

How many chiefs were thero not slain in the fray ? 

Why did not Kabulis and Kizilbashos come by the lakh, 

[Why did not] four or five Shahzadas more come with arrows set (in their 
bows) ? 

How many chiefs and how many soldiers has he sent ? 

Why did he come himself the Padshah of the Turks ? 

Ever and ever being alone in the midst of the army, 

Jagatfi did not know in his heart any other manly ones. 
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I. 2. tho meaning of TT % is not clear; I have rendered it as if it were 
for 

1. 3. is always found in connection with names of races inhabit^ 

ing Persia and Afghanistan, and is therefore conjectured to be a corruption 
of the word 

1. 7. has many meanings, it is here taken to mean ‘ alone’, in the 
light of the rendering of the next line. 

9. The chiefs wore scattered, and the servants of tho Shah wore plundorod. 

Elephants, horses, and camels led by tho noso-rcin ho has driven and brought in, 

« » « « • 

• • . • « » 

Why ditl r11 remain astonished, nothing was plundered from him. 

Shfih .Tulifm deJecU’d hogged for pardon. 

^ Xiifo iiidoud is tliino in the wc»rld, Jagat Singh : 

As much nectar* as thou hast drunk, so mucli iiuh'-cd thoti hast well carried. 

Lines 3 and 4 are obscure, and arc tliertjforc left untranslated, as tho 
meaning which they seem to l)ear is not easily to be got out of the words. 

1, 5. Khiis^an. In Panjabi khusnd means ‘ to be plundered’. 

1. 6. The word written jhupke is not certain. If the rending is correct, 
it would, 1 think, mean ‘ bowiiig’, or metaphorically* depressed’. This is con¬ 
firmed by the next two words, t1Jiz (Arabic, 3^^) wmwd/ia, i. c, to confess 
oneself weak, to beg for pardon. 

1. 8. Pachdnd or pacliauna^ Pmij., literally * to digest’, but freely used in 
conversation in the sense of shewing that one has digested, that is, shewing 
by one’s actioii.s that one worthily bears, or is worthy of, honor, rank, or tho 
like. The hard appears to mean that Jag.vt l>y his actions has carried im¬ 
mortality ; this ho expresses hy saying he lias drunk amvita^ and has digested 
it, so that it gives him strength and heroism, whieh he shows in tho war lie 
is now carrying on. 

10. Tho Lord of tho world has made Sri dagahi lord, ho hiia undertaken tho 

prot«H*tioii of the horoos, 

The warlike Ilajputs have nm to join him, they liuvc made a sniitiug with 
arrows of battle. 

Again and again he shouts to hia hosts, the caution of tho Mira went asti-ay, 
Whosoever came and joined thoiu bcc4uno fuiiit-hearted, they have gone to 
divide the sweetmeats of ttie Firs. 

1. 4. This may mean that they have to make offerings (sirni — 
to their saints, to invoke their aid, being discouraged by their defeat. 

11. King of kings, groat king, lord Jagat Singh, 

Tromblos ever the Shah at thy sword; 

Thy era has boon established in all [lands]. 

Thy boundary is set up on both sides of tho Indus, 

King, son of BtitsCdev, q^uoth Gombhir H&i, 

AU tire mountains are supported by the strength of thy arm. 

C C ^ 
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King of the North, thy glory is in all lands; 

Chiefs and Bftj&s daily attend in thy court 

1. 8. The word translated * lands’ contains a letter which occurs fre¬ 
quently and seems to be meant for or it is not clear which; the scribe 
uses a thick pen and forms liis letters very small, so that it is sometimes 
not easy to decypher them. In neither case is the meaning clear ; the word 
* lands’ is inserted conjecturally. 

1. 4. This seems to allude to Jagat Singh’s exploits across the Indus 
in Bangash and Afghanistan. 

12. All his forces were wearied with bearing the shield; 

He has sent all his Subas, whom now will he send ? 

Simdar the good poet celebrated all the heroes that came, 

On the confines of Muu (he is) like a lion, wlio shall come before him p 
In the Kali Yug, Jagatu has become immortal, « 

Fighting, he has sung the fame of the Empire in the nine cUmes. 

Laehmi and N&r&yan arc thy aid night and day, 

Shkh Jahan abashed kissing shall honor thee. 

(2b he continued.) 


Supposed Greek Sculpture at Mathurd. — Bjf F. S. Geowse, M. A., 

B. C. S. 

(With three plates ) 

In 1836 Colonel Stacy discovered at or near Mathura—for the exact 
locality does not appear to have been placed on record—a large and 
curiously sculptured block of red sand^stone, which has given rise to much 
antiquarian discussion. It measured 3 feet 10 inches in height, 3 feet in 
breadth, and 1 foot 4 inches in thickness, and the top was scooped out, or worn 
by time, into a shallow cu’cular basin 16 inches in diameter and 8 inches deep, 

, It was carved on both sides with a Bacchanalian group, the principal figure in 
vhich was supposed to represent Silenus and the whole to be the work of Bao- 
trian Greek artists. It was deposited in the Calcutta Museum (where it still 
is^ })y the finder, who described it as a tazza, or rather a pedestal that had been 
used to support a large tazza or sacrificial vase. This opinion was endorsed 
by James Prinsep, and has prevailed to the present day, though I believe it 
can now be shown to be erroneous. The following description of the design 
(which I have not myself seen*) is abridged from one given by Bfibu B^'en* 

* Since the above was written, General Cunningham has very kindly sent me two 
photographs of Groups I uid II. He conjoctores that the stones wore 
altars (which, however, I do not think possible), and writes: “Your altar k a 
interesting disoovery, as the head-dress of ihB female holding cup is that of the 
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dralala in bis * Antiquities of Orissa’, where it is introduced dpropoi of the 
discussion regarding the amount of influence exercised by the Q^eks on Indian 
art. 

Group No. I.—In this are four figures, (vide PI. XII) two male and two 
female, standing under masses of long lanceolate, pinnate leaflets, with tufts of 
small flowers. The leaves are like those of the Asoka ; but the flowers more 
resemble the kadamb. The first figure to the right is a female dressed in 
a long skirt and upper jacket, with a narrow shawl thrown across the body. 
On her feet are shoes, and thick heavy rings round her ankles. Her left 
hand holds the hem of her mantle and the right is in the grasp of an amo¬ 
rous swain who stands beside her with crossed legs, resting his left hand 
on her shoulder. He wears close-fitting drawers, which simply cover his 
nakedness and extend to about the middle of the thighs, but leave his pro¬ 
tuberant paunch exposed. A scarf, fastened in front with a sort of sailor's 
knot at the neck, hangs down his back behind. His feet are bare. The 
third figure is a female, dressed exactly as the first, but wearing elaborately 
worked bangles which cover nearly half the length of her fore-arm. In her 
left hand is a lotus-hud, while the right hangs down straight by her aide. 
Near her feet are two covered vessels, one on either side. To the extreme 
left of the group stands a youth who appears to be a mere passive spectator.* 
He has no shoes and wears a flowered muslin tunic reaching down to the knee. 
A little above the ankle arc marks which show that his under-garment is a 
pair of long close-fitting drawers. All four figures show traces of chaplets 
which had crowned their head8.t The leaves may be those of the vine or 
the ivy. 

Group No. II.—The princij)al figure is a pot-bellied man, (vide PI. 
XIII) seated in a wine-befuddled state on a rock, or low stool, with his arms 
supported by two attendants, who stand on either side of him. For dress he 
has only a wrapper, thrown round bis loins, leaving Ids prominent paunch 
uncovered. One leg is raised on the seat, the other hanging down. On his 
head is a chaplet of leaves. The attendant on the right side is a male wear¬ 
ing a mantle fastened at the neck in front with a clasp. The right hand is 
stretched behind the central figure for its support. The attendant on the 
left is a female supporting the right arm of the drunkai’d. She wears a 
long skirt reaching to the feet, with a short, sleeved jacket over it. A neck¬ 
lace of five rows adorns her breast, and thick heavy jewels are pendant from 

Indo-Soythian fozoalcs of the old sculptures and of the hill women to the norfli o£ 
Simla at the present day. 1 take the seated figure to bo the Scythian Horoules”—^ 
suggestion which strikes me as the most plausible yet advanced. 

* It does not BO appear to me; but rather each of the male figures seems to be 
urgiiig his female companion to do something about which they are hesitating. 

t These are scarcely if at edl perceptible in the photogra^ 
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her ears. Before her stands sideways a small boy, naked, with his right 
hand resting om the thigh of the central figure. Before the male attendant 
is another boy in a dancing posture with the right hand uplifted. In 
front of the principal figure lies a flagon. 

During the cold weather of 1873-74, I discovered tho companion block 
to the one above described, of precisely the same shape and dimensions and 
carved with two similar groups of figures. These are shewn in the accom¬ 
panying illustrations; and to distinguish them from the preceding are 
numbered groups III and IV (vide Pis. XII and XIII). The mound, out 
of which I dug the stone, is according to modern territorial divisions beyond 
the boundaries of the Mathura towiiehip, and is included in the small village 
of Pali-Khera. It is, however, only about two miles distant from the temple 
of Kesava Deva, and all the intervening space is dotted with mounds,—tho 
ruins of the ancient Madhupuri,—in most of which Buddhist antiquities 
have been discovered. 

Geoup No. III.—Here four of the figures are apparently the same as 
in No. I. The grouping and action, however, are difierent; and two addi¬ 
tional figures are introduced, viz.f the principal personage, the so-called 
SilenuB, who is seated with a cup in his hand, and the little boy at his knee, 
as in No. II. The cup is noticeable for a peculiarity in tho handle, tho 
lower end of which joins on, not to the bottom of the bowl, hut to the foot 
of the cup. 

Geoup No. IV.—Tbe concluding scene of the drama, in which tho 
cup has been drained and has had its* intoxicating efleet, is almost 
* identically the same with No. II, already described. 

In my opinion the later discovery disposes of the tazza theory. Tlie 
two blocks of stone seem to be the bases of a pair of pillars forming the 
entrance to a shrine, rather than pedestals for sacrificial vases. Such an 
idea would probably never have been conceived but for the shallow basin 
at the top of the stone first found j but on comparison with the later discovery 
this is clearly seen to be nothing more than a socket for the reception of a 
slender upnght shaft. 

As to the subject which tbe artist intended to represent—Silenus may 
be dismissed at tbe same time as the tazza. Future research in Buddhist 
literature may result in the discoveiy of some legend which the three scenes, 
viz. tbe Plot, the Carouse, and the Effects of the Carouse, may be found to 
illustrate; but pending this, the principal figure may with great probability 
be regarded as the wine-bibbing Balarama, one of the tutelary divinities 
of MatbuiA, attended by bis wife Bevati and the other members of his 
family. A confirmation of this view is afforded by an ancient and 
mutilated statuo^at the village of Kukargama in tho Sa’ddbad Pargana of 
this district, which is apparently intended for Balarima. He is stand- 
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ing under the conventional canopy of serpents’ heads, with a garland of 
wild'flowers {ban^m&la) thrown across his body; and while his right hand 
is raised above his head in wild gesticulation, in his left hand he holds a 
cup very similar to the one represented in the PaU>Kber^ sculpture. His 
head-dress closely resembles Krishna’s distinctive ornament the mukut^ but 
it may be only the spiral coil of hair observable in the Sanchi and Amara* 
vati sculptures. In any case, the inference must not be pressed too far; for 
JirH the hooded snake is as constant an accompaniment of Sakya Muni as 
of Balar^ima ; and, secondly^ I have in my possession another sculpture of an 
equally Bacclianailan character, which is unmistal^eably Buddhist. This is 
a rudely executed figure of a fat little fellow {pide PI. XIV), who has both 
his hands raised above his head, and holds in one a cup, in the other a bunch 
of grapes. The head with its close curling hair leaves no doubt that 
Buddha is the person intended; though possibly in the days of his youth, 
when ^*he dwelt still in his palace and indulged himself in all carnal 
pleasures.” Or it ihight bo a caricature of Buddhism as regarded from the 
point of view of a Bralimanical ascetic. 

Finally, as to the nationality of the artist. The foliage, it must 
be observed, is identical in character with what is seen on many Buddhist 
pillars found in the immediate neighbourhood, and generally in connection 
with figures of Maya Devi j whence it may be presumed that it is intended 
to represent the Sal tree, under which Buddha was born. The other minor 
accessories arc also with one exception either clearly Indian, or at least not 
strikingly un-Indian : such as tfie car-rings and bangles worn by the female 
figures and the feet either bare or certainly not shod with sandals. 
The one exception is the male attendant in Group IV, with the mantle 
fastened at the neck by a fibula, and hanging from the shoulder in van- 
dyked folds, which are very suggestive of late Greek design. But consi- 
denng the local character of all the other accessories, I find it impossible 
to agree witli General Cunningham in ascribing the work to a foreign 
artist, “ one of a small body of Bactrian sculptors, who found employ¬ 
ment among the wealthy Buddhists at Mathura, as in later days Eu¬ 
ropeans were employed under the Mughul Emperors.” The thoroughly 
Indian character of the details seems to me, as to Babu Kajendralala, 
decisive proof that the sculptor was a native of the country j nor do I 
think it very strange that he should represent one of the less important 
characters as clothed in a modified Greek costume ; since it is an established 
historical fact that Mathura was included iu the Bactrian Empu*e, and the 
Greek style of dress cannot h*ve been altogether unfamiliar to him. The 
artificial folds of the drapery were probably borrowed from what he saw on 
coins. •• • 
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A Bough Comparative Voedbulary of two more of the IHaleete tpoken 

in the “ mgd Hille 

—Compiled hg Captain Johk Butlss, Folitioal 

Agentf Ndgd Hille. 



The plan adopted for designating the long 

sound of vowels has been 

the one previously explained in the Vocabulary, published in the Appendix 

to the Journal of^ the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLll, Part 1, for 

1873. 



English. 

Lhotd Ndgd, 

Jaipurid Ndgd, 

A, an, or one, 

'Ekha 

Vantli^ 

Abandon, v. 

Apia 


Abdomen, n. 

Opok 

Vok 

Above, prep. 

Potso 

Akho-nang 

Abundance, n. 

Khosha 


Accept, V. 

Khialo 


Accompany, v. 

Neniya 


Accurate, a. 

Ochocho 


Acid, a. 

Th6na 


Acquaintance, n. 

Ananchia 


Advance, v. 

Vong&va 


Adversary, n. 

Bata 


Adult, n. 

Chali 


Adze, n. 

Opu 


Afar, ad. 

Kkoni 


Affray, n. 

Khondaka 


After, prep. 

Silamo 


Afternoon, n. 

Inching 


Air, n. 

Umpung 

Pong 

Alike, ad. 

Khidi 

Uorang 

Alive, a. 

Kkam 


All, a. 

Hetobula 

Phangtang 

Alligator, n. 

Erro 


Alone, a. 

Aboti 


Altogether, ad. 

Enika 


Ankle, n. 

Chombiek 


Anger, n. 

Alom 

Bingkhfi 

Annually, ad. 

Inzd inzu 


Ant, ». 

Chemphiro 

Sip-ch&k 

Apiece, ad. 

Mocbangchang 


Armlet, n, «• 

Ghoro 

Changka 

^mpit, n, ^ 

Zongop 
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JUn^luh, 

Lhoid Ndgd, 

Jdipurid JS'dgd, 

Around, jpr^. 

Hetobhto 


Arrow, n. 

Otso 

Litchin 

Ascend, tr. 

Langhekhingba 

Kuo 

Ash, ft. 

Khur 

Tapli 

Ask, V, 

Cliuch&ndohd 

Chi^no 

Asleep, ad. 

Ipa 

• 

Awake, v. 

Phanthifi 


Axe, ft. 

Opu 

Viki 

Babe, ft* 

NgJiro 


Bachelor, ft. 

Cliinghran 


Back, ft* 

Echeu 

Tam 

Bacon, ft. 

Okoso 


Bad, a. 

ITmho 

Achi 

Badger, ft. 

Thembakso 


Bag, ft. 

Ciku 

Khatong 

Bamboo, ft. 

Cliingsa, Chiro 

Va 

Bark, ft. 

Ofu 

Akhuon 

Barn, ft. 

Oson 


Bat, ft. 

Shoshiro 

Fhakarang 

Battle, ft. 

Oritso 


Beale, ft. 

£me 


Beam, ft. 

Khiron 


Bear, ft. 

Sevan 

Sapa 

Beard, ft. 

Khokhahuin 


Beat, V. 

Lungthatha 

Vato 

Beef, ft. 

Masiso 


Behind, 

Slhimoi 


Behold, V. 

Zeda 


Below, ad. 

Ochoiigi 


Beet, a. 

Tengtommhona 


Big, a. 

Chopo 


Bill-hook, ft. 

Lopukha 


Bind, V, 

Chinga 

Khako 

Bird, ft. 

Woro 

Vo 

Bitch, fh 

Horo-o-kui 


Bite, ft. 

K4gi 


Black, a. 

Niki 

Aniak 

Blind, a. 

Chokui 

Hitduok 

Blood, ft. 

Boheh 

Hi 

Blue, 0 , 

Miaga 

i^hgjjn 
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EngJuJt 

Lhotd Ndgd. 

Jaipurid Ndgd 

Boat, ». 

Orhung 

Khuongkho 

Body, n. 

Ochok 

Sak 

Bone, n. 

Oru 

A'ra 

Borrow, tJ. 

Ochiapua 

Namo 

Bough, n. 

Pidpiro 

Aphak 

Boundary, n. 

Akhi 


Bow, n. 

Olo 

Doakhdp 

Box, n. 

Inkhi 

Tern a 

Boy, «. 

Nungori 

Nata 

Brains, n. 

Kicho 


Brass, n. 

Kempam 


Break, t). 

Khuchaka 


Breast, n. 

Tiki 

• 

Taiikhu 

Breath, n. 

Eth^kechena 


Bridge, n 

Opho 

Si 

Bring, V. 

Hanaia 

Yanro 

Broad, a. 

Unzoa 

Khadong 

Broadcloth, n. 

Sinio 

Khat 

Broken, part. 

Chaga 


Brother (elder), n. 

Ata 

Ipho 

Brother (younger), 

n, Ango 

Ina 

Brother-in-law, n. 

Oazi 


Brow, n. 

Oto 


Buck (deer), n. 

Opung 


Buffalo, n. 

Ziz 


Build, V, 

Kitsoa 

lluoijo *■ 

Bull, «. 

Maso-opuin 


Bullet, «. 

Cliiugiching 


Bundle, n. 

Unkhap 


Burden, n. 

oU 


Bum, V. 

Kliuteta 

Thako 

Bury, V, 

Shoteta 

Bino 

Buy, V, 

Sbitaga 

Bio 

Calf, n. 

Opungro 

• ■ 

Calf (of leg), n. 

Unr4 


Call, 

Chah^ 

Buo 

Cane, ». 

Orr 


Cap, n. 

Kive 

Kafok 

Carry, v. ' ' 

Ohanga 

Kapk^to 

Cat, n, . 

Onioro 

.Miin 
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English. 

Lhotd Ndgd. 

Jaipurid Edfd 

Catch, V, 

Bhemhita 

Luo 

Charcoal, n. 

Miha 

Vanhi 

Chase, v. 

Phiina 


Cheap, a. 

T^tsua 


Cheek, ft. 

Bio 

Than 

Chicken, ft. 

Honororo 


Chin, ft. 

Khokha 

Ki 

Clean, a. 

Khidi 


Cleave, v. 

Sisotava 


Cloth, ft. 

Oso 

Ehat 

Cloud, ft. 

Potso 

Phdam 

Cock, ft. 

Honohampung 


Cold, ft. 

Uiigung 

Aki 

Como, V. 

Rda 

Karo 

Conceal, v. 

Unblioiabia 


Cook, V. 

Ekua 

Puouo 

Cord, ft. 

Ozu 


Cost, ft. 

Chigd 


Cotton, ft. 

Khunkho 


Cover, V. 

Lhebiatlia 

Kahap 

Count, V. 

Kha 


Cow, ft. 

Masu 

M&n 

Cow-dung, ft. 

Masusu 


Cowree, n. 

Phulio 


Crazy, a. 

Z^vai 


Crooked, a. 

Khankhua 

AkuHug 

Crow, ft. 

Kasha 

V&kha 

Cry, V, 

Kiavakha 

Sapo 

Cubit, ft. 

Sibua 

Daka 

Cup, «. 

Opu 

Bancha 

Cut, V. 

Nanga 

Duako 

Dark, a. 

Mcnga 

Itangick 

Daughter, n. 

Otsoi 


Day, ft. 

Inkhi 

Kangi 

Dead, a. 

Shitoga 


Deaf, a. 

EnopungA 


Dear (eoatly), a. 

Shikok 


Deer, ». 

Oeo 

Kdh6 

Descend, 

Ch6i& 

• 

Devil, fi. 

CUujombo 


Xf I> 
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English, 


Lliota Nagd, 


Jaipurid Ndgd. 


Dialect, n. 

Oi V 


Difficult, a. 

K^ngha 


Dig, V, 

Chia 

Thuo 

Disease, n. 

Pera 


Distant, a. 

Ekoni 


Divide, V. 

Chitava 


Dog, «. 

Phuro 

Hu 

Door, n. 

Haiikh^ 


Dove, n. 

Vekliu 

Pliokpheleru 

Drink, V. 

Uia 

Joko 

Dry, a. 

Eking 


Ear, ff. 

Eno 

Na 

Ear-ring, n. 

Ixnpeja 

Natho 

Earth, n. 

Loko 

m 

Eat, V. 

Choa 

Chao 

Egg, «. 

Etcho 

Ati 

Eight, a. 

Chixa 

Isat 

Eighteen, a. 

Mechu-me-chiza 

Ichi-van-isat 

Eighty, a. 

Ekha-chiza 

Iluak-isat 

Elbow, n. 

Kh^tso 

Daku 

Elephant, n. 

Sotso 

Puok 

Eleven, a. 

Tero-sokha 

lohi-vanthd 

Evening, n. 

MitogS 

Kangja 

Eye, n. 

Oinhiek 

Mit 

Eyebrow, «. 

Mhi^kho 


Eyelash, n. 

Mhi^mho 


Eyelid, n. 

Mhiekching 


Ealse, a. 

Eehengcheng 


Eat, a. 

Thiia 

Atat 

Esther, n. 

Apo 

Va, Ivif ot 

Eeather, ». 

Hamphd 

Nap 

Feed, v. 

Chotuga 


Female, a. 

Eloi 


Fetch, 

Han&ia 


Fever, w. 

Rttthata 

Achat ' 

Few, 0 . 

Echik 

And 

Fifteen, 0, • 

Tero-si-mungo 

lchi-vin«b6i 

1 fi%, ». 

Tinian 

■ Ituik-bdngd 
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English* 

Zihota Wdgd. 

Jaipurid Ndgd 

Find, V, 

Khondakorua 

Ichuo 

Finger, n. 

Ingro 

Baksu 

Fire, ». 

Omi 

Van 

Fish, t>. 

Ongorumata 


Fish, n. 

Ongo 

Nga 

Fish-hook, n. 

Okhu 


Flat, a. 

Kliidi 

Tod^ 

Flint, n. 

Olung 


Flower, n. 

Thira 

Chongpo 

Foot, n. 

Ocho 

J)a 

Forest, n. 

Otung 

Ling 

Forget, V. 

M^chogachc 

Ilako 

Fowl, n. 

Hono 

Vo 

Friend, n. 

Akhamo 


Frog, n. 

Ou 

Luk 

Fruit, n. 

Ethi 

Ari 

Ginger, n. 

Osang 

Ching 

Girl, n. 

Loroe 


Give, V, 

Apia 

Lahe 

Go, t). 

la 

Kao, Kalao 

Goat, n. 

Niania 

Ki«^n 

Good, a. 

Mhona 

Asau 

Grandfather, n. 

Ainetu 


Grandmother, n. 

Aioro 


Grandson, n. 

Arroo 


Granddaughter, 

». Ait 


Grass, n. 

Ero 

Hing 

Grasshopper, n. 

Khomo 

Kupchang 

Grave, n. 

Okhap 


Great, a. 

Chepo 

Adong 

Great-toe, n. 

ChoioTigpu 


Green (raw), a. 

Esft 

Ailing 

Ground, n. 

Loko 


Gullet, 

Onatchang 


Gun, n. 

Chingipu 

Vantho 

Gunpowder, n. 

Khur 

* 

Guts, n. 

Err 

* 

Hair, n. 

Och4 

Kicho. 

Half, a. 

Mochwgha 
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English, 

Lhotd Ndgd 

Eagh, 

Hand, n. 

Okhd 

Dak ' ' 

Hawk, «. 

Mongshiro 

La 

Head, n. 

Kori 

Kh6 

Hear, 

Engache 

Tato 

Heart, n. 

Mitliap 

Mangto 

Heavy, a. 

Minga 

All 

Heel, ft. 

Umplio 


Hen, n. 

Honopvu 

Vo 

Here, ad. 

Hclo 

Auang 

Hill, n. 

PhuiigU 

Hachong 

Hip, ft. 

Ophi 


Hoe, ft. 

Khotrang 

Jauvan 

Hold, r. 

Kimhata 


Honey, ft. 

Cliakiolut 


Hoof, n. 

Iiikiop 

Dasok 

Horn, ft. 

Etsn 

Uong 

Horse, «. 

Quit 

IMok 

Hot, a. 

SoRoua 

Akham 

^ouse, n. 

Kika 

Hum 

How much ? ad. 

Kiitittd 


I, pron. 

Akha 


Iron, ft. 

lonchak 

Jan, or Zau 

Ivory, ft. 

Sotsoho 

Puokpa 

Jaw, ft. 

Khoka 


Jungle-fowl, ft. 

Ipia 


Jungle, ft. 

Ora 


Keep, V. 

Jetangana 

Ki^mo 

Kick, V. 

EchiacliA 


Kid, ft. 

Ni^ni^roro 


Kill, V, 

Sahi 

BikvHttr 

Kilt, ft. 

Serim 


Kind, a. ' 

Z&n& 


King, ft. 

Et8& 


Knee, ft. 

Unkhok 

Dikd 

Knot, ft. f 

TJneA 

Asik 

Knuckle, ft. 

Khemhiek 
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EnglUih. 

Lhoid N6gd, 

Jdiplirid Ndgd* 

Ladder^ n. 

Jengi 

Hitho 

Leaf, n. 

Oio 

Niip 

Leg, n. 

Ochokha 

Da 

Lemon, n. 

Chamb5 


Length, n. 

Sibua 


Leopard, n. 

Morrh 

Rusa 

Lick, V. 

Miagakhi 

Liepdako 

Lightning, n. 

Cbcngchua 

Kiepda 

Lip, n. 

M^hu 


Little, a. 

Ichikarro 

Acba 

Liver, n. 

Inthdn 


Long, 0 . 

Sibua 

Alo 

Man, ff« 

Chon 

Minian 

Mangoc, n. 

Chibingtlii 


Meat, n. 

Oso 


Medicine,«. 

MozS 

Pham 

Milk, n. 

Sirotchu 

Ngiupo 

Monkey, «. 

lakso 

Ve 

Month, n» 

Chore 

Dape 

Moon, n. 

Choro 

Da 

Mother, n. 

Aio 


Moimtain, n. 

Phimglang 

Haho 

Mouse, n. 

Ju*o 

Jupu 

Mouth, ?i. 

Opang 

Tun 

Mud, n. 

Emha 


Moustaches, n. 

Mh^hain 


Nail (finger), n. 

Inkiep 


Naked, a. 

Phush& 


Navel, «. 

Nakhani 


Near, prep, ■ 

Osibo 

Th^kro 

Neck, n. 

Engu 

Bo 

Needle,«. 

Opiom 

Matkd 

Nephew, n. 

Ango 


Nest,». 

Woroshep 

Arup 

Net,», 

Ochak 

Chak 

New, 0 . 

Ethan 

Aniin 

Night, n. 

Mengakh& 

RAngpin 

Nme, 0 . 

Toku 

Ikhu • 

Nineteen, a. 

Mechu-me-toku 

lohi-van-i^ti 
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English. 

Lhotd ]^ag&. 

Jaipurid Ndgd 

Ninety, a. 

Ekha-toku 

Ruak-ikhu 

No, ad. 

Ni 

Mi 

Nose, »• 

Khdno 

Kho 

Now, ad. 

Nhanga 

Boko. 

Oil, n. 

1 

Penchang 

Tanthi 

Old, a. 

Eke 

Ato 

Onion, n. 

Sanrang 


Orange, n. * 

Kongkeng 

Miitliula 

Or|)lian, n. 

Ipiiti 


Owl, n. 

V clongu 

Vakhu 

Peacock, n. 

Titakha 

Soijang 

Pig,«. 

Kasliag 

Yak 

Pigeon, n. 

Yeha 

Pari 

Plantain, n. 

Vothitong 

Kioku 

Poison, n. 

Mozz 


Poor, a. 

Yivnchd 


Porcupine,«. 

Liso 

Viklia 

Potato, n. 

Horokha 


Pull, V. 

S^sia 

Sieto 

Push, V. 

Nungcbiache 

Tluiamo 

Rafter, n. 

Kliiron 


Rain, n. 

Eri'i ' 

Rangpit 

Rat, n. 

Zuru 

Jupu ^ 

Raw, a. 

Eta 

Ailing 

Red, a. 

Raga 


Rest, r. 

Esantawa 


Return, v. 

Elainl^ 


Rib, n. 

Khoioru 


Rice (cooked), n. 

Ochang 

Tong 

Rice (uncooked), n. 

Ochok 


Rich, a. 

Eli 


Bing, n. 

Yonpeuro, 

Khap 

Ripe, n. 

Emha 

Aclium 

River, n. 

Zukhu 

Join 

Road, n. 

Olang 

Lam 

Root, ». 

Ohingicn 

Aring 

Rotten, < 1 . * 

Echion 

Asia 

Rupee, ». 

Orang 

^Rifiki 
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English. 

Lhotd Nagd. 

Jdipurid E’dgd 

Salt, n. 

Omd 

Sun 

Same, a. 

Enika 


Sand, n. 

Hfichang 

S^ 

Sap, n. 

Chingcha 


Say, V, 

PhuA 

TUii 

Scratch, v. 

NaUia 


See, u. 

Zetache 


Seige, V. 

li^mhSta 


Seven, a. 

Ching 

Ingit * 

Seventy, o. 

Ekha-ching 

Kufik-ingit 

Seventeen, a. 

Mcchu-me-ching 

Ichi-van-ingit 

Shade, «. 

Kh6mcho 

Eangbin 

Shame, n. 

Eiagra 

Kes^o 

Share, v. 

Cliifcavd 


Sharpen, v. 

Mhon^rufi 


Shave, v. 

Koritsa 


Shield, n. 

Ochung 

Lak 

Shoit, a. 

EngUaro 

Aton 

Shoulder, n. 

EpCika 

Chuakho 

Shut, V. 

EMnghokh^ 

Sako 

Sick, a. 

Porthata 

Achat 

Silver, n* 

Orang 

Ngan 

Sister, n. 

Ailoi 

" Iiigia 

Sistcr-in-law, n. 

Oazio 


Sit, V. 

Khuth^tha 

Tango 

Six, a. 

Churo 

Irok 

Sixteen, a. 

Mechu-me*churo 

Ichi-van-irok 

Sixty, a. 

llogro 

lluuk-irok 

Skin, n. 

Ohu 


Sloop, i>. 

Ipatiach^ 

Jupo 

Slowly, ad. 

Chima-cUima 

Ar^re 

Sly, a. 

Okiella 


Small, a. 

Tiro 

Aring 

Snake, n. 

Inra 

Pu 

So, ad. 

Hetoloini 


Son, «. 

Choi 


Sow> ». 

Wokoku 

Vauo 

Span, n. 

Ekui 


Spear, n. 

Otho 

Pa 

• 

Stab, V, 

£ch4nga 

Suo 

Star, n. 

Sautio 

Merik 
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English, 

Lhotd Ndgd, 

Jdipdrid Nagd 

Steal, tJ. 

Evan^& 

Hdo 

Stick, ft. 

Karung 


Stone, ft. 

Alonkha 

Long 

Stomach, n. 

Opok 

Vok 

Straight, a. 

Unsa * 

Ating 

Stream, ft. 

Zukhuro 


Strength, ft. 

Epuichunga 

Acliau 

Sun, ft. 

Eng 

San 

Swear, v. 

Echiimdhi 


Sweet, a. 

Nanga 

Atu 

Tail, ft. 

Emhi 

Arne 

Take, ft. 

Kliialo 

Kapo 

Tall, a. 

Sibua 


Ten, a. 

Tero 

Ichi 

Thun, ad. 

Kothingla 


There, ad. 

Chikhe 


Tl)ick, a. 

Chia 


Thief, ft. 

Evui 

Aim 

Thin, a. 

Ej>ua 


This, pron. 

Hich^ 


Thirty, a. 

Thuuro 

Iliiak-rain 

Tliom, ft. 

Okio 

Sii 

Thousand, a. 

Unzotaro 

Cha-ichi 

Three, o. 

Etham 

Yanram 

Throw, ft. 

Sia 

Tato 

Thunder, ft. 

Ech^n^kha ‘ 

Itangmok 

To-day, ad. 

Inching 

Taja 

Toe, ft. 

Choiongro 

Lashu 

To-morrow, ad. 

Ochu 

Ni-uap 

Tongue, «. 

Enni 

ThaU 

Tooth, ft. 

Oho 


Tree, ». 

Otong 

Bang 

Truth, ft. 

Otchocho 


Twelve, a. 

Tero-seui 

Ichi-v&ni 

♦ 

T^^^ehty, a. 

Meku 

Kuak-ni 

Two, a. 

Enni 

Vdni 

Vegetable,». 

Ohan 


Village, ft. ‘ 

Oiya 

> Hi 

Water, ft. 

Otcha 

Jo 
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English. Lhotd Nagd. Jnipurid ydgd 


Wax, n. 

Ockha 

Niaso 

Wet, V, 

Uncha 


W’^lion, ad. 

Kothonga 


Where, ad. 

Koi£ 

Makoa 

Which, pro. 

Chokfito 

Map& 

Wliito, rt. 

Mia 

Apo 

WIio? pron. 

Chua 

Hana 

Wide, a. 

Choakk 


Widow, ft. 

Emi 

Jant^ogiu 

Widower, n. 

Khiangran 

Jant^va 

Wife, n. 

Ang 

Jamigiu 

Within^ prep. 

Tacliimgi 


AVoman, n. 

Eloi 

Dehiok 

Wood, n. 

Otoiig 

Pan 

Wrist, n. 

Khcmhi^k 


Yam, «. 

Mani 

Hakhuoii 

Year, n. 

En;suklia 

]lan]>a 

Yes, ad. 

Hokhd 



On the S'ulvasutras.—Bg Dr. G. Tiiibaut, Anglo‘Sanskrit Frofessor^ 

Banaras College. 

It is well known that not only Indian life with all its social an l poli¬ 
tical institutions has been at all times under the mighty sway of religion, 
but that we are also led back to religious belief and worship when we try 
to account for the origin of research in those departments of knowledge 
which the Indians have cultivated with such remarkable success. At first 
sight, few traces of this origin may be visible in the S'astras of later times, 
but looking closer we may always discern the connecting thread. The 
want of some norm by which to fix the right time for the sacrifices, gave 
the first impulse to astronomical observations ; urged by this want, the priests 
remained watching night after night the advance of the moon through the 
circle of the nakshatras and day after day the alternate progress of the sun 
towards the north and the south. The laws of phonetics were investigated, 
because the wrath of the gods followed the wrong pronunciation of a single 
letter of the sacrificial formulas ; grammar and etymology had the task 
of securing the right understanding of the holy texts. The close connexion 
of philoBOx>hy and theology—so close that it is often impossible to decide 
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where the one ends and the other begins—is too well known to require 
any comment. 

These facts have a double interest. They are in the first place valua¬ 
ble for the history of the human mind in general; they are in the second 
place important for the mental history of India and for answering the 
question relative to the originality of* Indian science. For whatever is 
closely connected with the ancient Indian religion must be considered as 
having sprung up among the Indians themselves, unless positive evidence 
of the strongest kind point to a contrary conclusion. 

We have been long acquainted with the progress which the Indians 
made in Inter times in arithmetic, algebra, and geometry; but as the in¬ 
fluence of Greek science is clearly traceable in the development of their 
astronomy, and as their treatises on algebra, &c., form but parts of astro¬ 
nomical text books, it is possible that the Indians may have received from 
the Greeks also communications regarding the methods of calculation. I 
merely say possible, because no direct evidence of such influence has been 
brought forward as yet, and because tlie general impression we receive 
from a comparison of the methods employed by Greeks and Indians re¬ 
spectively seems rather to point to an entirely independent growth of this 
branch of Indian science. The whole question is still unsettled, and new 
researches are required before wc can arrive at a final decision. 

While therefore unable positively to assert that tlie treasure of mathe¬ 
matical knowledge contained in the Lilavati, the Yjjaganita, and similar 
treatises, has been accumulated by the Indians without the aid of foreign 
nations, we must search whether there are not any traces left pointing to 
a purely Indian origin of these sciences. And such traces we find in a class 
of writings, commonly called S'ulvasutras, that means “sutras of the 
cord,” which prove that the earliest geometrical and matheiuatical investiga¬ 
tions among the Indians arose from certain requirements of their sacrifices. 
“ S'ulvasdtras” is the name given to those poi tions or supplements of the 
Kalpasutras, which treat of the measiireracnt and construction of the different 
vediSjOr altars, the word “ s'ulva” referring to the cords which were employed 
for those measurements. (I may remark at once that the sutras themselves 
do not make use of the term “ s'ulva” ; a cord is regularly called by them 
“ rajju”.) It appears that a s'ulva-adhyaya or, pras'na or, instead of that, a 
s'ulvaparis'ishta belonged to all Kalpasutras. Among the treatises belong¬ 
ing to this class which are known to me, the two moat important are the 
Shlvasdtras of Baudhayana and of A'pastamba. The former, entitled to the 
first place by a clearer and tnoi’e extensive treatment of the topics in ques¬ 
tion, very likely forms a part of Baudbdyana’s Kalpasu^ra; the want of 
complete manuscripts of this latter work prevents me Irom: being positive 
tiik point The same remark applies to the S'ulvasutra of A'pastoi^. 
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Two Rmaller treatises, a Manava S'ulvas^tra and a Maitrayaniya S'^ilva- 
si'itra, bear the stamp of a later time, compared with the works of Baudha* 
yana and A'pastamjba. The literature of the white Yajur Veda possesses a 
S'ulvapunR'ishta, ascribed to Katyayana, and there is no sufficient reason 
for doubting that it was really composed by the author of the Kalpasiitra. 

The first to direct attention to the importance of the S‘'ulva8utra8 was 
Mr. A. C. Burnell, who in his “ Catalogue of .a. Collection of Sanscrit 
Manuscripts,” p. 29, remarks that “ we must look to the S'ulva portions of 
the KalpasiUras for the earliest bogiunings of geometry among the Brah* 
mans.” 

I have begun the publication of Baudh^yana’s S'ulvasutra, with the 
commentary by Dvarakanathayajvan and a translation, in the May numbdr 
of tho “ Pandit, a monthly Journal of the Benares College, etc,”, and intend 
^ as soon as I have finished Baudhayana, to publish all other ancient S'ulva 
works of which I shall be able to procure Bufficiently correct manuscripts. 
In the following pages X shall extract and fully explain the most important 
sutras, always*couibiiiing the rules given in the three most important s'ulva 
treatises, those of Baudhayana, A'paatamba, and Katyoyana, and so try to 
exhibit in some systematic order the knowledge embodied in these ancient 
sacrificial tracts. 

The sutras begin with general rules for measuring ; the greater part 
of these rules, in which the chief interest of this class of writings is con¬ 
centrated, will be given further on. In the next place they teach how to 
fix tho right places for the sacred fires, and l)ow to measure out the vedis 
of the different sacrifices, the sauiniki vedi, the paitfiki vedi ,and so on. 

The remainder of tho sutras contains the detailed description of the 
construction of the ‘‘agui”, the large altar built of bricks, which was re¬ 
quired at tho great soma sacrifices. 

This altar could bo constructed in different shapes, the earliest enu¬ 
meration of which wc find in the Taittirfya Samhitd, V. 4. 11. 

following this enumeration Baudhayana and A'pastamba furnish us 
wdth full particulars about the shape of all these different chitis and the 
bricks which had to be employed for their construction. The most ancient 
and primitive form is the chaturasras'yenachit, so called because it rude¬ 
ly imitates the form of a falcon, and because the bricks out of which it is 
composed are all of a square shape. It had to be employed whenever 
there was no special reason for preferring another shape of the agni; and 
all rules given by brahmarjas and sutras for the agnichayana refer to it in 
first line, A full description of the construction of tins agni according to 
the ritual of the white Tajur Veda and of all accompanying ceremonies has 
been given by Professor A, Weber in tho 13th volume of the ** Indische 
Stndieu,” A nearer approach to the real shape of a falcon or—as the 
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extras have it—of the shadow of a falcon about to take wing is made 
in the s'yena vakrapaksha vyastapuchchha, the falcon with curved wings 
and dutspread tail.* The kaukachit, the agni constructed in the form 
of a heron, or according to Burnell (Catalogue, p. 29) of a carrion kite, 
is but a slight variation of the s'yenacbiti; it is distinguished from it 
by the addition of the two feet. The ^lajachit again is very little diffe¬ 
rent from the kaiikachit, showing only a slight variation in the outline 
of the wings. What particular bird was denoted by the word alaja, 
the commentators are unable to inform us; in the commentary to Taittir. 
Saiph. V. 5. 20 it is explained ns bhasa^*, which does not advance 
us very much, as the meaning of bhSsa itself is doubtful. Next comes 
the praiigachit, the construction imitating tho form of the praiiga, the 
forepart of the poles of a chariot, an equilateral aciitangnlar triangle and 
the ubhayatah-prnugachit made out of two such triangles joined with j 
their bases. Then follows the rathachakrachit, the altar constructed in the 
form of a wheel; in the first place the simple rathachakrachit, a massive 
wheel without spokes, and secondly,*the more elaborate sararatbachakrachit, 
representing a wheel with sixteen spokes. The dronachit represents a 
drona, a particular kind of tub or vessel; it could be constructed iu two 
shapes, cither square or circular (chuturasradrouachit and parimnndala- 
dropachit), Tho parichayyachit, which is montioned in the next place, is 
in its circular outline equal to the rathachakrachit, but it differs from it in 
the arrangement of the bricks,' which are to be placed in six concentric 
circles: Tlie samuliyachit has likewise a circular shape ; its characteristic 
feature was that loose earth was employed for its construction instead of 
tho bricks. Of the e'niasanachit a full description together with the 
necessary diagrams will be given further on. The last chiti mentioned is 
the kurmachit, the altar representing a tortoise ; the tortoise may be either 
vak'ringa, of an angular shape, or parimandala, circular. 

Every one of these altars bad to be constructed out of five layers of 
bricks, which reached together to the height of the knee; for some cases 
ten or fifteen layers and a correspondingly increased height of the altar 
were prescribed. Every layer in its turn was to consist of two hundred 
bricks, so that the whole agni contained a thousand; the first, third, and 
fifth layers were divided into two hundred parts in exactly the same 
manner; a different division was adopted for the second and the fourth, so 
that one brick was never lying upon another brick of the same size and form. 

Regarding the reasons which may have induced the ancient Indians 
to devise all these strange shapes, the Saiphitas and Brfihmahas give ns 


' * Tlie plfttes accompau^ii^ this paper ooatain the diagrams of three diiferent chltia; 

diagruBs of aU the remainiug.chitis will be given in the ' Pagdit* in tho propei* places* 
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but little information. Thus we read for instance in the TaittirSya 
Saijihita: 

S'yenachitaip. chinvita suvargakimah, s'yeno vai vayaeam patishtbah, 
s'yena eva bhdtva suvargaip lokaip patati. 

“He who dosires heaven, may construct the falcon-shaped altar; for 
the falcon is the best flyer among the birds ; thus he (the sacrificer) having 
become a falcon hinjsolf flies up to the heavenly world.’* 

In the same place the dronachiti is brought into connexion with the 
acquiring of food ; the praiiga and rathachakra are described as thunderbolts 
which the sacrifleer hurls on his enemies, and so on. Here ns in many 
other cases we may doubt if the symbolical meaning which the authors of 
the br&hmaQas And in tlie sacrificial requisites and ceremonies is the right 
one j still wc cannot propose anything more satisfactory. 

But the chief interest of the matter does not lie- in the superstitious 
fancies in which the wish of varying the shape of the altars ftay have 
originutod, but in the geometrical operations without which these varia¬ 
tions could not he accomplished. The old yajuikas had fixed for the most 
primitive chiti, the chaturasras'yenaebit, an area of seven and a half 
square purushas, that menus sevou and a half squares, the side of which 
was equal to a purusha, i. e., the height of a man with uplifted arms. This 
rule was valid at least for tho case of the agni being constructed for the 
first time; on each subsequent occasion tho area had to be increased by one 
square purusha. 

Looking at the sketch of the chaturas'ra s'yenn we easily understand 
why just 7^ square pui’ushas were set down for the agni. Four of them 
combined into a large square form the atman, or body of tho bird, three 
are required for tho two wings and the tail, and lastly, in order that tlie 
image might be a closer approach to the real shape of a bird, wings and tail 
were lengthened, the former by one fifth of a puruslia each, the latter by one 
tenth. The usual expression used in the sutras to denote the agni of this 
area is “ agnih saptavidhah sdratnipr^des'ah, the sevenfold agui with 
aratni and prddes'a,** the aratni being the fifth ( = 24 angulis), and tho 
prades'a, the tenth of a purusha ( = 12 angulis). 

Now when for the attainment of some special purpose, one of the 
variations enumerated above was adopted instead of the primitive shape of 
the agni, the rules regulating the size of the altar did not cease to be valid, 
but the area of every chiti whatever its shape might be—falcon witli curved 
wings, wheel, praiiga, tortoise, etc.—had to be equal to 7^ square purushas. 
On the other hand, when at the second construction of the altar one square 
purusha had to be added to the seven and a half constituting the first chiti, 
and when for -tho third construction two square purushoa moro were re¬ 
quired the shape of the whole, the relative proportions of the single 
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parts had to remain unchanged. A look at the outlines of the different 
chitis is sufficient to show that uli this could not be accomplished without 
a certain amount of geometrical knowledge. Sq^uares had to be found 
which would be equal to two or more given squares, or equal to the ditfer- 
euco of two given squares; oblongs had to be turned into squares and 
squares into oblongs; triangles had io be constructed equal to given 
squares or oblongs, and so on. The last tusk and not the least was that of 
finding a circle, the area ol which might equal as closely as possible that 
of a given square. 

Nor were all these problems suggested only by the substitution of the 
more complicated forms of the agni for tlie primitive chaturasras'j'ena, al¬ 
though this operation doubtless called for the greatest exertion of ingenuity ; 
the solution of some of them was required for the simplest sacrificial con¬ 
structions. ‘Whenever a figure with right angles, square or oblong, had to 
be drawffon the ground, cave had to be taken that the sides really stood 
at right angles on each other; for would the.ahavuuiya fire have carried 
up the offerings of the sacrificer to the gods if its hearth had not the shape 
of a perfect square ? Tiiero was an ancient precept that the vedi at the 
sautrainani buci ificc was to be t]»c tlurd part of the vedi at the soma sacri¬ 
fices, and the vedi at the pitiiyajiia its uintli part; consequently a method 
had to be found out by which it was possible to get the exact third and 
ninth part of a given figure. And u hun, according to tho opinion of some 
theologians, the garhapatya had to be constructed in a square sliape, ac¬ 
cording to the opinion of others as a circle, the difference of tlio opinions 
referred only to the sliapo, not to the size, and consequoutly there arose 
the want of a rule for turning a square iuto a circle. 

The results of the endeavours of the priests to accomplish tasks of this 
nature are contained in tho paribhashd sutras of the S'ulvasutras. Tho 
most important among these is, to use our terms, that referring to the 
hypotenuse of the rectangular triangle. The geometrical proposition, tho 
discovery of which the Greeks ascribed to Pythagoras, was known to the 
old acharyas, in its essence at least. They express it, it is true, in words 
very different from those familiar to us ; but wo must remember that they 
were interested in geometrical truths only ns far as they were of practical 
use, and that they accordingly gavelo them the most practical expression. 
What they wanted was, in the first place, a rule enabling them to draw 
a square of double the size of another square, and in the second place 
a rule teaching how to draw a square equal to any two given squares, and 
according to that want they worded their knowledge. The result is, that 
we have two propositions instead of one, and that these propositions speak 
of squares and oblongs instead of the rectangular ti iaugle.. 
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These propositions are as follows : 

Baudhfiyana: 

The cord which is stretched across—in the diagonal of—a square 
produces an area of double the size. 

That is: the square of the diagonal of a square is twice as large as 
that square. 

Apastamba: 

^KrfcT t 

K^tyfiyana: 

The cord iu the diagonal of a square is the cord (the line) producing 
the double (area). 

“ Sainacliaturasra” is the term employed throughout in the S'ulva- 
sntras to denote a sqiiai’e, the “ saina” referring to the equal length of 
tlio four sides and the chaturasra implying that the four angles are 
right angles. The more accurate tcnniuology of later Indian geometry 
distinguishes two classes of samachaturash-as, or samachalurbhujas, viz. 
the samakarna samachatnrbhnja and the vishamakarna saniachaturbhuja ; 
tlie S ulvasutras, having to do only with the former one, make no such 
distinction. Akshiiayarajju is the anoieut term, repnesenting the later 
“ karnarajju” or simply “ kariia.’’ “Area” is here denoted by “bhumi,’’ 
while in later times ksbetra” expressed this idea, and “ bbumi” became 
one of the words for the base of a triangle or any other plane figure. 

The side of a square is said to produce that square (liaroti), a way of 
speaking apparently founded on the observation that the square is found 
by multiplying the number wliicli expresses the measure of the side by it¬ 
self; if the side was fivo feet long, the square was found to consist of 
5x5 little squares, &c. The expression was not applicable to other plane 
figures, to au oblong for instance; for there the area is the product of two 
sides of different length, neither of which can be said to produce the figure 
by itself. 

The side of a square, or originally the cord forming the side of a square, 
is therefore called the “ kavagi” of the square. That “rajju” is to#be 
supplied to “ karani”, is expliciily jstated by Katyaynna : 

By the expressions : karani, karani of that (of any square) &c., w© 
mean cords. 

The side of a square being called its karani, the side of a square of 
double the size was the “dvikarayi”, tho line producing the double (I 
shall for oonvenience sake often employ the terms side” or ** line” 
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instead'of “cord”); this was therefore the name for the diagonal of a 
square. Other componnds with karani will occur further on ; the change 
of meaning which the word has undergone in later times will be consider¬ 
ed at the end of this paper. 

The authors of the sutras do not give us any hint as to the way in 
which they found their proposition regfirding the diagonal of a' square ; 
but we may suppose that they, too, wore observant of the fact that the 
square on the diagonal is divided by its own diagonals into four triangles, 
one of which is equal to half the first square. This is at the same time 
an immediately convincing proof of the Pythagorean proposition as far as 
squares or equilateral rectangular triangles are concerned. 

The second proposition is the foUowing : 

Baudhfiyana : 

r T?(!rqI ^ 

TTrfw 1 

The cord stretched in the diagonal of an oblong produces both (areas) 
which the cords forming the longer and the shorter side of an oblong pro¬ 
duce separately. * 

That is: t1\e square of the diagonal of an oblong is equal to the 
square of both its sides. 

Apastamba: 

Katyayana gives the rule in the same words as Buudhuyaua. 

The remark made about the term samachaturosra applies also to 
** dirghachaturasra” “ the long quadrangle” meaning the long quadrangle 
with four right angles. “ ParsVamani (rajju)” is tlio cord measuring the 
p4rsVa or the long .side of the oblong or simply this side itself; tiryanmani, 
the cord measuring the horizontal extent or the breadth of the oblong, in 
other words its shorter side, which stands at right angles to the longer 
side. Noteworthy is the expression ** prithagbiiutefor as one of the 
commentators observes it is meant as a caution against taking the square 
of the Bum of the two sides instead of the sum of their squares (pfitliag- 
grahanaip samsargo mi bhdd ity evamarthnm). 

« It is apparent that these two'propositions about the diagonal of a 
square and an oblong, when taken together, express the same thing that 
is enunciated in the proposition of Pythagoras. 

But how did the sfitrakdras satisfy themselves of the general truth of 
their second proposition regarding the diagonal of rectangular oblongs P 
Here there was no such simple diagram as that which demonstrates 
the truth of the proposition regarding the diagonal of a square, and other 
means of proof had to be devised. 
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Baudh^jana: 

This (viz. that the diagonal of an oblong produces by itself^ &o.,) is 
seen in those oblongs the sides of which are three and four, twelve and five, 
fifteen and eight, seven and twenty^-four, twelve and thirty-five, fifteen and 
thirty.siz (literally, the sides of which consi'^t of three parts and four parts, 
Ac.) 

This sfitra contains the enumeration of, as we should say, five Pytha¬ 
gorean triangles, i. e.^ rectangular triangles, the three sides of which can 
be expressed in integral numbers. (Baudhayana enumerates six ; but the 
last is essentially the same with the second, 15 and 36 being 3 X 5 and 
3 X 12.) Baudhayana does not give the numbers expressing the length 
of the diagonals of his oblongs or the hypotenuses of the rectangular trian¬ 
gles, and I subjoin therefore some rules from A'pastamba, which supply 
this want, while they show at the same time the practical use, to which the 
knowledge embodied in Baudliayaua’s sutra could be turned. 

The vedi or altar employed in the soma sacrifices was to have the 
dimensions specified in the following : 

tjTiTflT wt tnfiT 

The western side is thirty padas or prakramas long, the prachi or east 
line (i. a., the line drawn from the middle of the western side to the mid¬ 
dle of the eastern side of the vedi) is tliirty-six padas or prakramas long ; 
the eastern side twenty-four ; this is the tradition for the vedi at the soma 
sacrifices. 

Now follow the rules for the measurement of the area of this vedi: 

Add to the length of thirty-six (i. e., to a cord of the length of thirty- 
six either padas or prakramas) eighteen (the whole length of the cord is 
then 54), and make two marks on'the cord, one at twelve, the other at 
fifteen, beginning from the western end ; tie the ends of the cord to the 
ends of the pfishthy^ line (the prishthyi is the same as the pr&chi, the line 
directed exactly towards the east and west points, and going through the 
centre of the vedi. The fixing of the prachi was the first thing to be done 
when any altar had to be measured out. The methods devised for this 
end will not be discussed here, as they are based on astroifoiuical observa¬ 
tions ; for our pax^ose it is sufficient to know that a liue of 36 padas length 
F F 
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and roniiing from the east towards the west had been drawn on the ground. 
On both ends of this line a pole was fixed and the ends of the cord of 54 
padas length tied to these poles) and taking it by the sign at fifteen, draw 
it towards the south; (at the place reached by the mark, after the 
cord has been well stretched) fix a pole. Do the same on the northern 
side (», e., draw the cord towards the north as you have drawn it just 
now towards the south). By this process the two s'ronis, the southwest 
corner and the southeast corner of the veui are fixed. After that ex¬ 
change (the ends of the cord ; i. e., tie that end which had been fastened 
at the pole on tlio east end of the prachi to the pole on its west end 
and vice versd), and fix the two arjisas shoulders” of the vedi, i. e., the 
southeast corner and the northeast corner). This is done by stretching 
the cord towards the south having taken it by the mark at fifteen and 
by fixing a pole on the spot reached by the mark at twelve; and by 
repeating the same operation on the northern side. The result are the 
two amsas. This is the measurement of the vedi by means of one cord 
(tlm measurements described further on require two cords each). (See 
diagram 1.) 

The whole process described in the preceding is founded on the know¬ 
ledge that a triangle, tlie three sides of which are equal to 15, 30, 39, is 
rectangular. 

The end aimed at was to draw the east and the west side of the vedi 
at right angles on the praclii. Accordingly, the prfichi a b being 36 feet 
long, a cord a c b ( — 54 ) was divided by a inark into two parts a c = 39 
and b c = 15 and fastened at a and b. If then this cord was taken at c, 
and stretched towards the right, the angle a b c could not but be a right 
angle. The same applies to the angles a b d, h a e, and b a f. In fixing 
the two east corners, both marks on tlie cord had to be employed, the mark 
at fifteen being need for constructing the right angle, the hiark at 12 giving 
to the east side of the vedi the prescribed length (24 padas). 

The diagonal cord of an oblong, the side cords of which are three and 
four, is five. 

With these cords increased throe times (by itself ; c., multiplied hy 

four) the two eastern corners of the vedi are fixed. 

The proceeding is as follows : (See diagram 2.) 

At 0 , at a distance of 16 padas from a, the east end of the prfichf, a 
pole is fixed and then a cord of 32 feet length tied to the poles at a and c. 
The cord is maiiod at a distance of 12 padas from a, and then taken by the 
mark and drawn towards the south until it reaches the position a e c. Thua 
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a triangle is formed, the sides of which are 12, 16, 20 and this triangle is 
a rectangular one; a e stands at right angles on a c, and as it is just 12 padas 
long, e marks the place of the southeast corner of the vedi. The north east 
corner d is found in the same way. 

"With the same cords increased*foar times (i. e., their length multiplied 
by five) the two western corners of the vedi are found. 

In this case a cord of 40 padas length is tied to the poles at c and b, 
and marked at the distance of 15 padas from b. Then it is taken by the 
mark and drawn towards the south into the position b g c. The result is a 
rectangular triangle as above ; g marks the place of the southwest corner. 
The same operation repeated on the north side gives f as the place of the 
northwest corner of the vedi. 

Anotlier method for the measurement of the vedi follows: 

The diagonal cord of an oblong, the sitlos of which are twelve and five, 
IS thirteen ; witli these cords tlie two east corners are fixed, 

(See diagram 111.) 

A polo is fixed at the distance of five padas from the east end of the 
piachi, a cord of tweuty-fivo padas lengtli fastened at a and c, marked at 
the distance of 12 padas from a, drawn towards the south &c., as above. 

"With these cords increased twice (multiplied by three) the^wo western 
corners are fixed. 

The requisite rectangular triangle is here formed by the whole prichi 
36, and by a cord of 54, (liviiled by a mark into two])i6ces of 15 and 39. 

Another method follows: 

The diagonal cord of an oblong, the sides of which are fifteen and eight, 
is seventeen ; with these cords the two western corners are fixed. 

(See diagram 4.) 

A pole b is fixed at the distance of eight padas from d, a cord of 32 
padas tied to b and d, &c. 

The diagonal cord of an oblong, the sides of which are twelve and 
thirty-five is tliirty-seven; with these cords the two eastern corners are 
fixed. 

A pole 18 fixed at c, thirty-five padas to the west from a ; a cord of 
forty-nine padas tied to a and c, &c. 
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So many cognizable^’ meaRurementfi of the yedi exist. 

That means: these are the measurements of the vedi effected by oblonge, 
of which the sides and the diagonal can be known, i. e., can be expressed 
in integral numbers. 

In this manner A'pastaniba turns tlie Pythagorean triangles known 
to him to practical use (the fourth of those which Baudhfiyana enumerates 
is not meDtioned*, very likely becanse it was not quite convenient for the 
measurement of the vedi), but after all Bandhayana’s way of mentioning 
these triangles as proving his proposition about the diagonal of an oblong 
is more judicious. It was no practical want which could have given the 
impulse to such a research—for right angles could be drawn as soon as one 
of the “ vijneya” oblongs (for instance tliat of 3, 4, 6) was known —but the 
want of some proof which might establish a hrui conviction of the truth of 
the proposition. 

The way in which the Sdtrakaras found the cases enumerated above, 
must of course be imagined as a very primitive one. Nothing in the 
fititras would justify tlie assumption that they were expert in long cal* 
culations. Most likely they discovered that the square on the diagonal 
of an oblong, the sides of which were equal to three and four, could be 
divided into twenty-five small squares, sixteen of which composed the 
square on the longer side of the oblong, and nine of which formed the 
area of the square on the shorter side. Or, if wo suppose a more con¬ 
venient mode of trying, they might have found that twenty-five pebbles or 
seeds, whi^ could be arranged in one square, could likewise be arranged 
in two squares of sixteen and of nine. Going on in that way they would 
form larger squares, always trying if the pebbles forming one of these 
squares could not as well be arranged in two smaller squares. So they 
would form a square of 36, of 49, of 64, &c. Arriving at the square form¬ 
ed by 13 >C 13 = 169 pebbles, they would find that 169 pebbles could be 
formed in two squares, one of 144 the other of 25. Further on 625 peb¬ 
bles could again be arranged in two squares of 576 and 49, and so on. 
The whole thing required only time and patience, and after all the number 
of cases which they found is only a small one. 

Having found that, in certain cases at least, it was possible to express 
the sides and the diagonal of an oblong in numbers, the Bdtrakarus natu¬ 
rally asked themselves if it would not be possible to do the same thing for 
a square. As the side and the diagonal of a square are in reality incom¬ 
mensurable quantities we can of course only expect an approximative 
value; but their approximation is a remarkably close one. 

Baudhayana: 
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Increase the measure by its third part and this third by its own fourth 
less the thirty-fourth part of that fourth; (the name of this increased mea¬ 
sure) is savis'esha. 

Xpastamba gives the rule in the same words. 

Kityayana: 

I 

The sutras themselves are of an enigmatical shortness, and do not state 
at all what they mean by this increasing of the measure ; but the com¬ 
mentaries leave no doubt about the real meaning ; the measure is the 
karani, the side of a square and the increased measure the diagonal, the 
dvikaragi. If we take 1 for the measure, and increase it as directed, we get 

the following expression : 1 + 5 + —- - — - ®iid this turn- 

t> 0^4 0^4^ o4 

ed into a decimal fraction gives ; 1*4142156 . Now the side of a 

square being put equal to 1, the diagonal is equal to 2 1*414213 •• 

Comparing this with the value of the savis'esha we cannot fail to be 
Btrnck by the accuracy of the latter. 

The question arises: how did Baudhayana or ^pastamha or whoever 
may have the merit of the first investigation, find this value ? Certainly 
they were not able to extract the square root of 2 to six places of decimals; 
if they had .been able to do so, they would have arrived at a still greater 
degree of accuracy. I suppose that they arrived at their result by the 
following method which accounts for the exact degree of accuracy they 
reached. 

Endeavouring to discover a square the side and diagdnal of which 
might be expressed in integral numbers they began by assuming two as 
the measure of a square’s side. Squaring two and doubling the result 
they got the square of the diagonal, in this case = eight. Then they tried to 
arrange eight, let us say again, eight pebbles, in a Square; as we should say, 
they tried to extract the square root of eight. Being unsuccessful in this 
attempt, they tried the next number, taking three for the side of a square; 
but eighteen yielded a square root no more than eight had done. They 
proceeded in consequence to four, five, &c. Undoubtedly they arrived soon 
at the conclusion that they would never find exactly wl#t they wanted, 
and had to be contented with an approximation. The object was now to 
single out a case in which the number expressing the square of the diago¬ 
nal approached as closely as possible to a real square number. 1 subjoin 
a list, in which the numbers in the first column express the side of Uie 
squaies which they subsequently tried, those in the second column the 
square of the diagonal, those in the third the nearest square nnmher. 
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1 . 

2 . 

1 . 

11 . 

• 242. 

256 

2 . 

8 . 

9. 

12 . 

288. 

289. 

3. 

18. 

16. 

13. 

338. 

324^ 

4. 

82. 

36. 

14. 

392. 

400. 

6 . 

50. 

49. 

15. 

450. 

441. 

6 . 

72. 

64. 

16. 

512. 

529. 

7., 

98. 

lOO. 

17, 

578. 

576. 

8 . 

128- 

121 . 

18. 

648. 

625. 

9. 

1G2. 

169. 

19. 

722. 

729. 

10 . 

200 . 

196. 

20 . 

800. 

784. 


_ • 

How far the Sutrakaras went in tliclr experiments we are of course 
unable to say; the list up to twenty suffices for our purposes. Three 
cases occur in wliich the number expressing the square of the diagonal 
of a square differs only by one from a square-number ; 8 — 9 ; 50 — 49 ; 
288—289; the last case being the most favourable, as it involves the 
largest numbers. The diagonal of a square, the side of wliich was equal to 

twelve, was very little shorter than seventeen ( \/ 289 = 17). Would 
it then not be possible to reduce 17 in such a way as to render the square 
of the reduced number equal or almost equal to 288 ? 

Suppose they drew a square the side of which was 17 padas long, 
and divided it into 17 X 17 = 289 small squares. If the side of the 
square could now be shortened by so mucli, that its area would contain 
not 289, but only 288 such small squares, then the measure of the side 
would be the exact measure of the diagonal of the square, the side of which 
is equal to 12 ^12“ + 12* = 288). When the side of tlie square is shortened 
alittle, the consequence is that fromtwo sides of the square a stripe is cut off; 
therefore a piece of that length had to be cut off from the sido that the 
area of the two stripes would be equal to one of the 289 small squares. 
Now, as the square is composed of 17 X 17 squares, one of the two stripes 
cuts off a part of 17 small squares and the other likewise of 17, both together 
of 34 and since these 34 cut-off pieces are to be equal to one of the squares, 
the length of the piece to be cut off from the side is fixed thereby: it must 
be the thirty-fourth part of the side of one of the 289 small squares. 

The thirty-fourth part of thirty-four small squares being cut off, one 
whole small sqAre would be cut off and tha area of’ the large square 
reduced exactly to 288 small squares; if it were not for one unavoidable’ 
circumstance. The two stripes which are cut off from two sides of the square/ 
let us say the east side and the south side, intersect or overlap each other 
, in the south-east comer and the consequence is, that from the small square 

2 2 1 

in that comer Uot x 5 cut off, but only — .. 7 ■ Thence the 

84 34 34 X 34 
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error in the determination of the value of the savis'esha. When the side 

33 

of a square was reduced from 17 to 16 — the area of the square of that 

reduced side was not 288, but 288 + putting it in a 

different way: taking 12 for the side of a square, dividing each of the 
12 parts into 34 parts (altogether 408) and dividing the square into the 
corresponding small squares, we get 408 X 408 =s 166464. This dou- 

33 

bled is 332028. Then taking the savis'esha-valne of 16 ^ for the 

diagonal and dividing the square of the diagonal into the small squares 
just described, we get 577 X 577 = 332929 such small squares. The 
difference is slight enough. 

33 

The relation of 16 ^ to 12 was finally generalized info the rule: in¬ 
crease a measure by its third, this third by its own fourth less the thirty- 

( QQ io io qo \ 

3l = + T + 

33 

The example of the savis'esha given by commentators is indeed 16 : 12 ; 

u4 

the case recommended itself by being the first in which the third part of 
a number and the fourth part of the third part were both whole numbers. 

Regarding tlie practical use of the savis'esha, there is in Baudbayaua 
or rather, as far as I am able to see, in all s'ulvasutras only one opera¬ 
tion, for which it was absolutely necessary; this is, as we shall see later, 
the turning of a circle into a square, when the intention was to connect the 
rule for this operation with the rule for turning a square into a circle. 
Apastamba employs (see fmther on) the savis'esha for the construction of 
right angles, but there were better methods for that purpose. The com¬ 
mentators indeed make the most extended use of the savis'esha, calcula- 
ting by means of it the diagonals wherever diagonals come into question ; 
this proceeding, however, is not only useless, but positively wrong, as in all 
such cases calculation cannot vie in accuracy with geometrical construction. 

At the commencement of his sdtras, Baudhayana defining the mea¬ 
sures he is going to employ, divides the anguli into eight yavas, barley 
grains, or into thirty-four tilas (seeds of the sesame). T have no doubt that 
the second division which I liave not elsewhere met, owns its origin to 
the savis'esha. Tlie anguli being the measure most in use, it was conven¬ 
ient to have a special word for its thirty-fourth part, and to be able to 
say “ sixteen angulis, thirty-three tilas**, instead of “ sixteen angulis, 
and thirty-three thiHy-fourths of an anguli.*’ Therefore *8ome plant was 
searched for of which thirty-four seeds might be considered as equal in 
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length to one ahgali; if the tllas really had that exact property, was 
after all a matter of little relevancy. 

Having once acquired the knowledge of the Pythagorean propoBitioUi 
it was easy to perform a great number of the required geometrical 
operations. The diagonal of a sqnare being the side of a square of double 
the size, was, as we have seen, called dvikarapi; by forming with this 
dvikarani and the side of the square an oblong and drawing the 
diagonal of this oblong,- they got the trikarani or the side of a square the 
area of which was equal to three squares of the first size. 

Baudh. A'past. Kdty. 

Take the measure (the side of a square) for the breadth, the diago¬ 
nal for the length (of an oblong); the diagonal cord is the trikaraoi. 

By continuing to form new oblongs and to draw their diagonals, 
squares could be constructed, equal in area to any number of squares of 
the first size. Often the process could be shortened by skilful combina¬ 
tion of different karanis. Katy&yana furnishes us with some examples. 

Take a pada for the breadth, three padas for the length of on ob¬ 
long ; the diagonal is the das'akarani (the square of the diagonal com¬ 
prises ten square padas, for it combines the square of the karapi df one 
pada and of the navakarapi which is three padas long). 

Take two padas for the breadth, six padas for the length of an ob¬ 
long; the diagonal is the chatvariips'at-karagi, the side of a square of 
forty square padas (2* -f- 6* = 40). 

On the other hand, any part of a given square conld be found by 
similar proceedings. 

Baudh&yana, after the rule for the trikarani: 

^rmnrt tmftfir i 

Thereby is explained the (ritiyakarani, the side of a sqnare the area 
of which is the ^ird part of the area of a given ^uare; it is the ninth 
part of the area. 

A'pastamba: 

wwm vpwr i 

Kity6yana: 

A 

mxmrnr i 
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Baiidhayana*8 and A'pastamba’s commentators disagreo in the expla- 
nation of the sutra; the methods they teach are, however, both legitimate. 
Dvurakan^ithayajvau directs us to divide the given square into nine small 
squares by dividing the 8i{fe into three parts, and to form with the side 
and the diagonal of one of these small squares an oblong; the diagonal 
of this oblong is the tritfyakarani. • 

Kapardisvdmin proposes to find the trikarani of the given square 
and to divide it into three parts ; one of these parts is the tritiyakarani; 
for its squni'e is Die nintli part of u square of three times the area of tlie 
given square, and tlierefore the third pint of the given square. This ex- 
{)lanation scorns preforublo, as it preserves better the connexion of the rule 
with the preceding rule for the trikarani. 

Tlio fourth, fiftli, &c., pai ls of n square were found in tlie same way. 

A'pastuiuba and Katyayaiia give some special examples illustrating 
the inannor in which tlio iucieuso or decrcaso of the side affects the increase 
and decrease of the square. 

A'pastamba: ^ 

A cord of the length of one and a half pnrusha produces two square 
purushas and a quarter ; and a cord of the length of two purushas and a 
half produces six square*pui'ushas and a quarter. 

Katyayaua: 

I 

A cord of double the length produces four (squares); one of throe 
times the length produces nine, and one of four times the length produces 
sixteen. 

A'pastamba and Katyayana: 

By a measure of half tho length a square is produced equal to the 
fourth part of the original square, 

A'pastamba: 

1 

Katyayana: 

By the third part the ninth part is produced, 

Katyayana: 

The Bixteenth part is produced by the fourth part. 

Next follow the rules for squares of different siKe. 

A'pastamba: • 

G G 
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Baudhayana: 

For a literal translation of this difficult fvitra and a discussion of the 
word “ vrkllira”, eee the ‘ Pandit’ of June 1st, 1875, p- 17, The sense is 
as follows: 

A'pastamba : The combining of two squares of cqxial size has been 
taught; the following is tlie method {or combining two squares of different 
sizes. Cut off fiH)m the larger square an oblong with the side of the small¬ 
er square (/. e„ an oblong one side of which is formed by the side of the 
larger square, the otlier hy that of the smaller square); tho diagonal of 
this oblong combines both squares (is the side of a square tho area of 
which is equal to the area of both the given squares together). 

Baudhayana: 

If you wish to combine two squares of diflcrent size, cut oft* an oblong 
from the larger square with the side of the smaller one ; tho diagonul o{ 
that ohlong is the side of both 8i|nares combined. 

Katyayana: 

The method needs no further explanation ; it is in fact the sanio we 
employ for the same purpose. 

"We proceed to the rule for deducting one 8(ptare from another. . 

Baudhayana, A'pastamba ; 

See tho * Pandit’, loc, cit. 

If you wish to deduct one square from nnollivr, cut off from the larger 
one an oblong with the side of the smuller one ; draw one of the sides of 


that oblong across to the other side ; where it touches the other side, that 
piece cut oif; by it the deduction is made. 

a b c d ^ the larger square; cut off from it the 
oblong h d e f, in which o d and b f are equal 
to tho side of the autaller square which is to be 
deducted. Fasten a cord e f at e\ and draw it 
across the oblong into tho position e g ; then d g 
is the side of a square the area of whioU is 
equal to tho difference of the two given squares, 
(dg* = eg* — ed*). 



^KiityiyanaVords his rule as follows : 



21$ 
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WTiff wimr ^ ^ 

A'pastamba illustrates the rule by nn exaTnplo : 

m i trai ^ttkt ^ f 

The question is alx>ut a square .pf four square purushas, from which a 
square of one square purusha is to be (IcNlucted. Tlie diagonal (e g), which 
has been drawn across the oblong, is fl»e side of a square of four purushas, 
and produces by itself ns much ns the cnt-olf side (g d) and the other side 
(e d) produce sej^rntcly. The hrtiidth of the oblong (e d) is the side of one 
square purusha rTho rest —the otlter side, d g —the side of three square 
purushas. 

In order to combine oblongs with squares, a rule was wanted for turn- 
ing oblongs into squares. 

Bandhayana: 

In Older to turn an oblong into a square, tube the breadth of the ob¬ 
long for the side of the square ; divide the rest of tlie oblong into two parts, 
and inverting their places join those two parts to two sides of the square. 
Kill the empty place with au added piece. !Jhe deduction of this has been 
taught. 

That means: if you wish to turn 
the oblong a bed into a square, cut 
off from the oblong the square c d e f, the 
side of which is equal to the breadth 
of the oblong ; divide a b e f, the rest of 
the oblong, into two parts, abghand 
g h e f; take a b g h, and place it into the 
position d f i k ; till up the empty place 
in the corner by the small square f h 1 i; 
then deduct by samtichaturasmuirhara the 
small square f h I i from the large square 
g I k c ; the square you get by this deduc¬ 
tion will be equal to the oblong abed. 

A'pastamba gives the same rule : 

> to fTOW i 


1 '- 

h T 

5r— - 


^ J 

IY.g.6. 

c t 

t 1 


And Katy&yana: 
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When one side of the oblong which had to be turned into a sqaare, 
was more than double the length of the other, it was not sufficient to cut 
off a square once, but this had to be done several times, according to the 
length of the oblong, and finally all squares had to be combined into one. 

KAtySyana has a rule to this purpose : 

T^l 

I add the rules for the reverse process, the turning of a square into 
an oblong. 

Baudliaj-ana : 

If you wish to turn a square into an oblong, divide it by iho diago¬ 
nal ; divide again* one of tbe two halves into two 
parts, and join these two parts to the two sides (those 
two sides of the other half which form tho right 
angle) ns it fits (when joining them, join those sides 
which fit together). 

Proceciling as directed, w’c turn tho square 
abed into the oblong b d o f. Tliis rule is, of 
course,* very imperiect as it enables us to turn tho 
square into one oblong only. 

Katyayana has the following : 

A'pastnmba’s rule helps us pomewhnt further: 

iT7WT*ff «WT ^ni- 

In order to turn a square into an oblong, maho a side as long as you 
wish the oblong to be (f. f., cut off from tbe square an oblong one side of 
which is equal to one side of the desired oblong); then join to that the 
remaining portion as it fits. 

Given for instance a square the side of which is equal to five, and re¬ 
quired an oblong one side of which is equal to three. Cut off from the 
square an oblong the sides of which are five and three. There remains an 
oblong tbe sides of which are five and two; from this we ent off an oblong 
of three by two, and join it to the oblong of five by three. There remains 
a square of two by two, instead of which we take an oblong of 8 by li. 
Joining this oblong to the two oblongs joined previously we get altoge¬ 
ther an oblong ^of 8 by 81, the area of which is ei^ual to the area of the 
equate 5 by 6. 
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In this waj the sdtra, as it appears from the commentaries, most be 
explained. The method taught in it was no doubt sufficient for most cases, 
but it cannot be called a really geometrical method. 

I subjoin the description of a method for turning squares into oblongs, 
which is given by Baudbayana's commentator, although it is not founded 
on the text of the siitras. He, after having explained 5audhayana*8 way 
of proceeding, continues— 

w trw fwwfffw ww 

I w^f?r i 

And there is another method. Lengthen the north side and the south 
side of the square towards east by as much as you want («. give to 
thorn the length of the oblong you wish to construct) and stretch (through 
the oblong formed by tlie two lengthened sides and the lines joining their 
ends) a cord in the diagonal from the north-east to the south-west corner. 
This diagonal cuts the east side of the square, which (side) runs through 
the middle of the oblong. Putting aside that part of the cut line which 
lies to the north of the point of intersection, take the southern part for the 
breadth; this is the required oblong. 

For example: 

Given the square abed and required an oblong 
of the same area and of the length b g. Lengthen a c 
and b d into a f and b g ; draw f g parallel to c d ; 
draw the diagonal f b, which cuts c d at h; draw i k 
parnllol to a f and b g; then b g i k is the desired 
oblong. 

This method is purely geometrical and perfectly 
satisfactory ; for a b f = b f g, and b d h = b h i 
and c f h = f h k ; therefore achi = dghk, and 
consequently a b o d b g k i. q. B. d. 

In this place now we have to mention the rules 
which are given at the beginning of the sutras, the 
rules, as they call it, for making a square, in reality 
for drawing one line at right angles upon another. Their right place is 
here, after the general propositions about the diagonal of squares and 
oblongs, upon which they are founded, 

Baudh&yana : 

• vwwxpn w vnrfc 

** Make two ties at the ends of a cord the length of which is double 
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the measure (of the side of the required square) and a mark at its middle. 
Tills piece of the cord (i. its half) gives us the prAchi (of the required 
square; the praohi of a square has the same length as its side). Then 
make a mark at the western half of the cord less the fourth part (of the 
half. If we wish, for instance, to make a square the side of which is twelve 
padas long, we take a cord tweuty-foup padas long; stretching this cord 
on the ground from the west towards the oast, wo find its middle by a 
measnrenient beginning from tlie western end, and having fixed the point 
which lies at the distance of twelve padas from both ends, we measure 
three padas back, towards the west, and make at the point we arrive nt a 
mark; this mark divides the cord into two parts of 15 and 9 padas 
length). The name of this mark is nyaSchhaua. Then another mark is 
to be made at tlie half (of the \vcstern half of tlie cord), in order to fix by 
it the four comers of the square." (This second sign^ is at a distance of 
18 padas from the eastern end of the cord.) Having fastened the two 
ties at the ends of the pri»hth\ a line, we take the cord at the nyanchbiina 
mark and stretch it towards the south; the four corners of the square are 
then fixed by the half (of tlic cord). 

The same method is known to .Vpastamba: 

Or ibe length of the prachi of tlie deslre<l wjimro, is to be doubled; 
the length and the lourtli part of the adiled piece form the diagonal cord ; 
the rest, i. e. three quarters of the added piece form liio breadth (the 
shorter side of the oblong). 

And the S'nlvaparis'islita ; 

These rules make use of one of the Puhagoreuii triangles which 
were, as we have seen above, known to the t^utruk^ras, viz, of that one 
the sides of which arc equal to three, fimr, and five. It rocommended it¬ 
self by the ease with which the tlirce sides can be expressed in terms of 
each other, 3 + 6 being the donblo of 4. and 3 being equal to half the 
sum of 3 aiul 5, minus one quarter of half that sum. 

Of course any other oblong with measurable sitles and diagonal could 
be employed for the same purpose, and so we find in A'pastainba a rule 
for chaturasrakarana abstracted from the dirghuchaturasra^ of which the 
sides are five and twelve and the diagonal thirteen. 

^nriqrtTfir \ 

ftrqsi MiR'ri qr+rfi i i fwivuTTr 

Take a measure equal to the length (of tlte side and prichi of the 
desired square) *aDd increase it by its half. Make a mark at the western 
third less its sixth port. Fasten the ends of the cord, &o. 
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Increase 12 by 6; result 18; make a'mark at a third, (reckoning 
from 18; that would be at 12) less the sixth part of that third (t. a., a 
sixth part before the third) i. e.j at 13. Thus we get a rectangular trian¬ 
gle of 5, 12, 13. 

The same rule in the S'ulvaparis'ishta: 

arTjfH i 

Here, as in many other places, the paris'ishta is much clearer and more 
practical in the wording of its rules than the more ancient sutras. The 
mark is, according to its expression, to he made not at tlie western third 
less its sixth part, but simply at a sixth of the added piece (6 is added to 
12} the mark is made at 13). 

w Anotlier method for chatura.srnkarana, taught by A'pastamba only, 
makes use of tho above-mentioned .<!Avih^oH}ia. 

^ntT 

Fix polos on both ends and the middle of the prishth^a line, add to 
a cord of half the length (of the p^i^llthya) its vis'efilia, i. e.j its third plus 
tho fourth part of tiio third minus the thirty-fourth part of that fourth 
part, and add moreover a piece of the KmgtU of half the prishthya, after 
having made a mark (to separate the two parts of the cord). Then tie tlie 
Bavis'esha part of the cord to the middle pole, the other part to the eastern 
pole, and fix the south-east corner of the square by stretching tho cord 
(towards the south), having taken it at the mark. Untie the end of tho 
cord from the eastern pole, &c. 

This method is of course inferior to those described above and cer¬ 
tainly unnecessary ; Baudhtiynua d(»es not mention it. 

I subjoin the remaining methods for chaturasnikarapa, which do not 
presuppose the knowledge of the Pythagorean theoiciu. 

ApaKtamba: 

TWRjnw 

Take a cord of the length of the measure (of the side of the required* 
square)} and make ties at both its ends, a mark at its middle and at the 
middle points of its halves. Stretch the cord on the prishthya line, and fix 
poles on the points marked by the two ties of the cord and by the three 
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marls (five poles altogether). Fasten the ties at the second and fourth 
poles (reckoning from the east)) stretch the cord towards the south having 
taken it by the middle mark, and make at the point, touched by the mark, 
a mark on the ground. Then fastening both ties at the middle pole, stretch 
the cord over the mark on the ground towards the south, having taken it 
by the middle mark, and fix a pole (ot the spot reached by the stretched, 
doubled up, cord). Then fastening one tie at this polo and the other tie 
at the pole standing at the eastern end of the prachi, fix the south-east 
corner of the square by stretching the cord, having taken it by the middle 
mark. Then untying the rope from tlio eastern pole aiiil fastening it at 
the western pole, fix the south-west corner, &c.; in the same way the nor^- 
east and north-west corner are found. • 

In this procedure the first step i.s to find the middle of tlio southern 
end of the northern sides of the required square hy drawinga lino at right 
angles through the middle point of the prichi, Tho method employed 
here for drawing a line ut right angle.s on another is tho 8impk•^t of all 
known to the S'ulvasiitras, and essentially the same we inuUu use of when 
describing intersecting arcs from two points t'qnaliy distant to the right 
and left from some given point. In the later portions of the sutras this 
method is enjoined for the measurement of the agni (instead of cords canes 
of a certain length had to ho eniployed there), and the followers of tho 
White Yajur Veda had adopted it fur the same purpose (see ludischo 
Studien, XIII., p. 233, tf). 

The second part of tlie procedure—to find tho four corners of tho 
square after having found the middle points of tho sides—was of course 
easy and does not afford any special interest. 

To Baudhayaua tho same method is known, hut he restricts it in his 
paribhash^-sutras to the construction of oblongs; clecrly without sufii- 
ciont reason, since the mctiiod refers only to tho construction of right angles, 
and the length of the sides is of no importance. A pustamba gives uo 
special rule at all for oblongs, and it is indeed not wanted. 

I subjoin Baudhdyana’s rule : 

fwT! I liurr i 

urtrfir i imri 

He who wishes to make an oblong is to fix two poles on an area of 
the lengpth which he intends to give to the oblong (». at the two ends 
of the pr^hi of tliat area). On both aideS; t. e.^ on the west and east sides 
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of both these poles two other poles axe to be hzed at distanoes. 

Then taking a cord of the length one intends to give to the side line 
(breadth) of the oblong, one makes ties at both its ends and a mark at its 
middle. Then one fastens the two ties at those two of the three eastern 
poles, which stand at the outside, stretches the cord towards the south 
holding it by the mark, and makes on this mark (iL tf., on the spot where 
the mark touches the ground after the cord has been stretched) a mark. 
Then fastening both ties at the middle pole one stretches the cord over 
the mark (on the ground) towards the south, and fixes a pole on the mark 
(t. e., on the spot touched by the mark on the cord). That is the south¬ 
east comer of the oblong; thereby are explained likewise the north-east 
comer and the two western corners. 

In the last place I give a method of chaturis'rakarana, which is found 
in Baudhdyana only, but there in the first place. It seems to be the most 
ancient of all the methods enumerated. 

i Wfkpqni xw- 

mx\ ^ ^q^ir I 

If you wish to make a square, take a cord of the length which you 
desire to give to the side of the square, make a tie at both its ends and a 
mark at its middle ; then having drawn the prachi line, fix a pole in its 
middle, and having fastened at that pole the two ties of the cord, describe 
with the mark a circle round it. Then fix poles at both ends of the diame¬ 
ter (formed by the pr^clii), and haviiig fHst>med one tie at the eastern pole 
(the pole standing at the cast end of the prachi), describe a circle with the 
other tie (t. e», with the full length of the cord). In the same manner a 
circle is described round the pole at the west end of the pr&chi, and another 
diameter is drawn joining the points in which these two circles intersect 
(this diameter is the line pointing to the north and south points). A pole 
is fixed at both ends of this diameter. Having fastened both ties at the 
eastern pole, describe a circle round it with the mark. The same is to be 
done in the south, the west, and the north (i. e., circles are to be described 
round the three other poles); the points of intersection of these four circles 
which («. e., the points) are situated in the four intermediate regions (north¬ 
east, north-west, Ac.,) are the four corners of th% required square. 

Diagram 9.^ 

Passing over some rules of less importance, I proceed to those whi(^ 
refer to ihe ** squaring of the circle.*' It certainly is a matter of bosm in- 
- S K 



2j2 F. S. Growse— Supposed Oreeh Sculpture at Mathura, [No. 8| 

King of the Norths thy glory is in all lands; 

Chieis and daily attend in thy court 

1, 8. The word translated * lands* contains a letter which occurs fre¬ 
quently and seems to be meant for "5 or it is not clear which; the scribe 
uses a thick pen and forms his letters very small, so that it is sometimes 
not easy to deeypher them. In neither case is the meaning clear ; the word 
‘ lands* is inserted conjecturally. 

1, 4. This seems to allude to Jagat Singh’s exploits across the Indus 
in Bangash and Afgh^inistan. 

12. All his forces were wearied with bearing the shield; 

He has sent all his Subns, whom now will he send ? 

Sundar the good poet celebrated all the heroes that came, 

On the confines of Mau (he is) like a lion, who shall come before him p 
In the Kali Yug, Jagata has become immortal, ; 

Fighting, he has sung the fame of the Empire in the nine climes. 

Lachmi and K&riyan arc Ihy aid night and day, 

Shkh Jahin abashed kissing shall honor thec. 

(2b he continued.) 


Supposed Greek Sculpture at Mathurd,—By F. S. Gnowsi:, M. A., 

U. C. S. 

(With three plates ) 

In 1836 Colonel Stacy discovered at or near Mathura—for the exact 
locality does not appear to have been placed on record—a large and 
curiously sculptured block of red sand-stone, which has given rise to much 
antiquarian discussion. It measured 3 feet 10 inches in height, 3 feet in 
breadth, and 1 foot 4 inches in thickness, and the top was scooped out, or worn 
by time, into a shallow circular basin 10 inches in diameter and 8 inches deep. 
It was carved on both sides with a Bacchanalian group, the principal figure in 
vhich was supposed to represent Silenus and the whole to be the work of Bao* 
trian Greek artists. It was deposited in the Calcutta Museum (where it still 
ib) jjy the finder, who described it as a tazza, or rather a pedestal that had been 
used to support a large tazza or sacrificial vase. This opinion was endorsed 
by Japaes Prinsep, and has prevailed to the present day, though I believe it 
can now be shown to be erroneous. The following description of the design 
(which I have not myself seen*) is abridged from one given by B4bu B^'en* 

* Since the above was written, General Cunningham has very kindly ms two 
photographs of Groups I uid II. He coi^octiires that the stones ware for 

altars (which, however, I do not think posable), and writm : “Your altar as a vwy 
interesting disoovery, as the head-dress of the female holding cap is that of the 
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afraid we should not be justified in giving to A'pastamba the benefit of this 
explanation. The words ^ y&vad dhiyate, Ac.* seem to indicate that he was 
perfectly satisfied with the accuracy of his method and not superior, in this 
point, to so many circle^squarers of later times. The commentator who, 
with the mathematical knowledge of his time, knew that the rule was an 
imperfect one, preferred very naturally the interpretation which was more 
creditable to his author. 

KfityAyana’s S'ulvaparis'ishta: 

Let us now see wliat the result of the above rule would be by making 
the side of the .square equal to2. ac=2;ai = ljae=5 iv/ 2 

= 1'414213.,.; ^ ^ 0’138071; radius of the circle = 1*138071, 

o 

Multiplying the square of 1 138071 by tt 3141592..., we find as 
area of the circle : 4 0G9008.. while the area of the square = 4. 

The next thing was to find a rule for turning a circle into a square. 
There we have at first a rule given by Baudlia^'ana only: 

If you wish to turn a circle into a sejuarc, divide the diameter into 
eight parts, and again one of these eight parts into twenty-nine parts ; of 
these twenty-nine parts remove twenty-eight and moreover the sixth part 
(of the one left part) less the eighth part (of the sixth part). 

The meaning is: I + ^ + -i--- of the diameter of 

a circle is the side of a square the area of which is equal to the area of the 
circle. 

Considering this rule closer, we find that it is uotliing but the reverse 
of the rule for turning a square into a circle. 

It is clear, however, that the steps taken according to this latter rule 
could not be traced back by means of a geometrical construction; for if we 
have a circle given to us, nothing indicates what part of the diameter is to 
be taken as the “ atis'ayatritaya** (the piece f g in diagram 10). 

It was therefore necessary to express the rule for turning a square into 
a circle in numbers. This was done by making use of the “ savis'esha**, which 
we have considered above. Baudh&yana assumed a i as equal to 12 angulis 
( s 408 tilas), and therefore a e ■=> 16 angulis, 33 tilas. piiTerenoe 4 
wig. 88 til. 169 til.; the third part of this difference — 56i til," Ra- 
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dins of the circle »e f(»ai)*fg f»=4>08 til. + til. « 464i 
tiL In other words: if half the side of a square is 408 til. long, the length 
of the radius of a circle, which is equal in area to the square, amounts to 
4i64i til.; or, if the radius of a circle is 4641 til,, half the side of the 
corresponding square is 412 til. In order to avoid the fraction, both num¬ 
bers were turned into thirds, and the radius made 1393, half the side := 
1224. Finally, the diameter was taken instead of the radius, and the whole 
side of the square instead of half the side. 

To generalize this rule, it was requisite to express 1224 in terms of 
1893. One eighth of 1393 1741; this multiplied by 7 = 1218j. 
Difference between 1218^ and 1224 = 5^. Dividing 174 (Baudhayana 
takes 174, instead of 174-1, neglecting the fraction as either insignificant 
or, more likely, as inconvenient) by 29 we get 6 ; subtracting from 6 its 
sixth part we get 6 and adding to this the eighth part of the sixth part of 
six, we get 5i. 


7 1 

In other words: 1224 « - 4. - 

8 8*29 


8*29'6 * 8-29-6-8 


of 1393 


(due allowance made for the neglected tO ' 

Another simpler and less accurate rule for squaring the circle is com¬ 
mon to the three Sutrak&rds. 

Baudhayana: 

^^ mrmrnr i 

Or else divide (the diameter) into fifteen parts and remove two; that 
(the remaining thirteen parts) is the gross side of the square, 

A'pastamba: 

w iB U B w i 

K4ty4yana: 

If we assume a circle with 15 for diameter, the area of the correspond¬ 
ing square would, according to this rule, be 169, while the area of the circle 
is 176. 714. 

These are the most interesting of the paribh^sha-edtras. In the fol¬ 
lowing I shall extract the description of three kinds of the agnichayana,' of 
vakrapakshas'yenachiti, as given by A'pastamba; of the sirarathachakra- 
cbiti and of the s'mas'anacbiti. The two latter are described by Baudbd- 
yana only. I select these three chitis, because the first of tiiem^was, as it 
appears, most i^ use, and because some particular skill was required for 
the construction of the agniksfaetra of the two latter chitis. 
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The vakrapaksha s'yena itself could'be constructed in different forms. 
Two forms are described by Baudh&yana, two by A'pastamba. And as two 
different prast&ras were necessary for each cbiti, we have altogether ^bt^ 
different prast&ras for the vakrapaksha s'yena, each of them consisting of 
two hundred bricks. The following extract contains A'pastamba’s rules for 
the first kind of the vakrapaksha s'yjena. 

(Description and diagrams of all the other kinds will be given in the * Fao* 
A sketch of one prastara of the second kind of the s'yenachit is to be 
found in Bumeirs Catalogue; it is, as we are informed there, taken from 
an agni actually constructed and used. There is, however, an error in the 
reference to the sdtra according, to which it is said to be constructed, this 
sdtra not being Baudh&yana's, but A'pastamba's, patala VI.) 

fwwniS' i 

He who wishes for heaven, may construct the altar shaped like a fal* . 
con; this is the tradition. 

His wings are bent and his tail spread out. 

On the west side the wings are to be drawn towards the east, on the 
east side towards tlie west. 

For such is the curvature of the wings in the middle of the birds, says 
the tradition. 

^Twftr: 

HTOt fifv ftcr i:iTOR^Tf5«ir7( 1 

Of the whole area covered by the sevenfold agni with aratni and prd«* 
des'a take the prades^a, the fourth part of the aiman (body without head, 
wings, and tail) and eight quarter bricks; of those latter, six form the bead 
of the falcon; the remainder is to be divided between the two wings. 

This siitra determines what portions of the legitimate area of the agni 
have to be allotted to the different parts of the falcon construction.' The 
whole area of the saptavidha agni is seven purushas with the addition of the 
two aratnis on the wings and the pr&des'a of the tail, altogether 7i purushas. 
Now the fourth part of the Atman (of the primitive s'yenachiti) s=s one 
punuha and the prAdes'a, $. s., an oblong of 120 angulis by 12 afigulis = 
square purusha and eight qiuirter bricks, (>. e., square bricks the side of 
which is equal to the fourth part of a purusha —* 80 aug^qlis, so that they 
cover together an area of i square purusha) are given to the wings in addi- 
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tion to the area which they cover in the primitive agni, only they have to cede 
in their turn three of the eight quarter bricks, which are employed for the 
formation of the head. The original area of both wings together being 2| 
pyruahas, their increased area amounts to 2| + If — = 3square 

purushas, for one wing to square purushas. 

Nine and a half aratnis ( = 238 angulis) and three quarters of an au- 
guli are the length of the wing. 

The breadth of the wing is the same as in the primitive s'yena, i. e,, 
ess one purusha = 120 angulis. Dividing the area of the wing mentioned 
above by the breadth we get the length. Up to this, the wing has the shape 
of a regular oblong ; the following rules show how to produce the curvature. 

ffvtrftr i 

Make ties at both ends of a cord of two purushas length and a mark 
in its middle. 

Having fastened the two ends of the cord at the two western cornel's 
of the oblong forming the wing, take it by the mark and stretch it towards 
the east; the same is to be done on the eastern side (t. the cord is fast¬ 
ened at the two east corners and stretched towards the cast). This is the 
curvature of the wings. 

By stretching the cord, fastened at the west corners, a triangle is form¬ 
ed by the west side of the oblong and the two halves of the cord, and this 
triangle has to be taken away from the area of the wing. In its stead the 
triangle formed, when the cord is stretched from the eastern corners, is added 
to the wing. 

' Thereby the northern wdng is explained. 

The curvature is brought about in the same way. 

The 6tmaa is two purushas long, one and a half purushas broad. 

This is not the final area of the ^trnan, as we shall see further on; hut 
an oblong of the stated dimensions has to be constructed and by cutting 
pieces from it we get the area we want. 

At the place of the tail stretch a purusha towards the west, with the 
breadth of half a purusha. 

Q^hat meaosj construct an oblong, measuring one purusha from the 
ea«t to the west, half a purusha firom the north to the south. 
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To the south and to the north of this oblong, construct two other 
oblongs like it, and dividing them by their diagonals remove their halves, so 
that half a purusha remains as breadth at the jointure of dtman and tail* 

The result is the form of the tail which we see in the diagram. 

TOT ^frorr^fwiri^ir 

At the place of the head a square is to be made with half a purusha, 
and from the middle of its east side cords are to be stretched to the middle 
of the northern and the southern side. 

The triangles cut off by these cords are to be taken away from the area 
of the head. 

Then the four corners of the atman are cut off in the direction towards 
the joining lines* This finishes the measurement of the s'yena. Its four 
corners are cut off by four cords connecting the ends of the lines in which 
the atman and the wings touch each other with the ends of the lines in 
which head and tail are joined to the atman. 

A'pastamba now proceeds to the rules for the different sorts of bricks 
required for the construction of the agni on the agnikshetra. 

One class of bricks has the length of the fifth of a purusha, the breadth 
of a sixth, bent in such a way as to fit (the place in which they are to be 
employed). This is the first class. 

By “ nata, bent'* the sutrakara means to indicate that the sides of the 
brick do not form right angles. The shape of the brick is rhomboidical, the 
angles, which the sides form with each other, are the same which the wings 
of the s'yena form with the body. (See the diagrams of the two layers of 
this chiti 11 and 12, in wdueb the bricks are marked with numbers.) 

IT 1 

Two of those bricks joined with their long side form the second class. 

These are the bricks used in the second layer at the point where the 
curvature of the wings takes place. 

Increase that side of the hrst description which has the length of the 
sixth of a purusha, by the eighth part of a purusha which is bent in such 
a way as to fit in its proper place; this is the third class. 

These are the bricks employed in the second layer, at {he place where 
itman and wings join* They consist of two parts; the one part equal to a 
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brick of the first class lies in the wing; the second part, an oblong of 24 
anguUs by 15 angulis, lies in the itman. 

•Prom a brick of which the area exceeds by a half the area of that brick 
the side of which is the fourth part of a purusha (this latter would bo 30 
aSg* hy 30 ang,, the increased brick is 46 ang. by 30 afig.), and divide 
that part of it which is equal to the brick, the side of which is equal to the 
fourth part of a purusha, by its diagonal (removing half of it). This is the 
fourth class. 

We get a trapezium, the sides of which are equal to 15 ang., 30 ang., 
45 ang. and, in the langaage of the sutras, to the savis'esha of 30 ( =« 
1800); they would have put this last side equal to 42J4 angulis and 
very likely have expressed the fraction as 14 tilas. 

Bricks which are equal to the half of those of which the side is the 
fourth of a purusha, form the fifth class. Oblongs of 30 ang. by 15 ang. 

The division of the above bricks by the diagonal produces bricks of the 
sixth class. 

Bectangular triangles (the sides ; 30 ang., 15 ang., 1125.) 

wwwui ittw- 

Draw an oblong the length of which from the east to the west is the 
fifth part of a purusha ( = 24 angulis) and the breadth the tenth part 
(12 ang.) ; to the north and the south of this oblong draw two other 
oblongs, and divide those by the diagonals dividing their south-western 
comers. This is the seventh class. 

_ t) 

We get the rliomboidical bricks employed in the second layer on both 
si des o f the tail Two of their sides are =s 24 ang., the two others 
V'*720. 

In the same way another description of bricks is formed; only this 
time the oblong on the north side has to be divided by the (other) diagonal 
which divides the northern (north>westem) corner* This is the eighth class. 

Besult: the trapeziums employed in the middle of the tail in the 
second layer. 

The ninth description of bricks is got hy dividing a square brick the 
' i^e of which is equal to the fourth part of a purusha, by both diagonals 
(into four triangles). 
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Tlierewi^ the dimensions of all required bricks are dotted; it remains 
to show how the area of the s'yena is to be covered with them. 

mm ' 

When placing the bricks we have to put down sixty of the first kind 
in each wing, turned towai'ds the north. 

On both sides of the tail eight of the sixth description. 

Three of them in the top (i. in each of the two western corners of 
the tail), then one (to the east of the three), then again three, then again 
one. 

At the place where the tail is joined to the body, two bricks of the 
fourth descrijition are placed, so as to lie partly in the body, partly in the 
tail. (They are composed of a triangle and an oblong ; the triangle be¬ 
longs to the body, tlie oblong to the tail). 

?r5r; 

To the west of these two, bricks of the fifth kind are placed touching 
each other with their faces (their short sides). 

They touch each other, sa 3 's one of the commentators, with their faces, 
like two fighting rams. 

icw I 

Ten bricks of the fourth kind cover the remainder of the tail. 

In the four corners of the atman eight bricks of the fourth description 
are placed, turned towards the east and towards the west. 

In the remainder of the atman are to be placed twenty-six of the fourth 
class, eight of the sixth, four of the fifth. 

I 

In the head two bricks of the fourth kind, situated partly in the dtman. 

Pt itfl! i 

To the east of those, two of the fourth kind turned towards the east. 
These altogether form one layer of two hundred bricks, 

T^e rules for the second layer follow. 

In the second layer place five bricks of the second kind in both wings 
on the place of curvature. 
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And brickg of the third kind stretching into the itman with that part, 
one side of which is an eighth punuha, are to be placed on the two lines in 
which the wings are joined .to the atman. 

In the remaining part of each wii^ forty-five bricks of the first class 
are to be placed, turned towards the east. 

• Twenty-five in the southern half of the southern wing, twenty in its 
northern half; twenty-five in the northern half of the northern wing, twenty 
in its southern half. 

Five bricks of the seventh class are to be placed on the nortliern side 
of the tail and five on its southern side. 

irf?na^fPTTw^irnt t 

At the side of the second (of the above mentioned bricks) on one side 
(of the tail), and at the side of the fourth on the other side, one brick of the 
seventh class is to be placed. 

In the remaining part of the tail thirteen bricks of the eighth class are 
to be placed. 

'frer ' 

In the four corners of the atman place eight bricks of the fourth kind, 
turned towards the south and the north. 

In the remaining part of the atman twenty bricks of the fourth kind, 
thirty of the sixth and one of the fifth, are to be placed. 

I • 

Two of the fourth kind are to be placed in the head, and to the east of 
those four of the ninth kind. 

^ flW: TOIT* I 

This gives again a layer of two hundred bricks. 

By turns the layers are to be constructed as many as we may wish to 
make. 

The third layer is equal to the first, the fourth to the second, the fifth 
again to the first, and so on. » 

Next I extract from the third patala of Baudh&yana's S'olva-sutra the 
rules for the construction of the sararathachakrachit, the altar shaped like 
a wheel with spokes. Tide Diagrams 13,14,16, 
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With the fifteenth part of half a purusha square bricks are made; thej 
are used for measuring (only for the measurement of the area of the sara* 
rathachakrachit, not for the construction of the agni). 

A square is made equal to half a square purusha and its fifteenth part 
taken ; then bricks are made, equal to this fifteenth part. 

wmt % itif i 

Two hundred and twenty^five of these bricks constitute the sevenfold 
agni together with aratni and pr^des'a. 

The sevenfold agni with aratni and prades'a means, as mentioned above, 
the agni the area of which is equal to seven and a half square piirushas. As 
fifteen of the bricks mentioned in the first sutra make half a square 
purusha, seven and a half purushas require two hundred and twenty*five. 

To these (two hundred and twenty-five bricks) sixty-four more are to 


be added. 


We get thereby altogether two hundred and eiglity-nine bricks. 
WTft»: 1 


With these bricks a square is to be formed. 


The side of the square comprises sixteen bricks. 

Thirty-three bricks still remain. 

These are to be placed on all sides round the borders (of the square ; 
i. 0 ,y according to the commentary, on the north side and cast side of the 
square). 

Thereby all 289 bricks are arranged in a square, the side of which is 
formed by seventeen bricks. It is strange that we are not directed to con¬ 
struct the whole square at once, but are told to form at first a square out 
of 256 bricks and then to place the remaining 33 bricks around it. I have 
to propose only the following explanation. The commentator describing 
the whole procedure tells us to form at first in the middle of the agnikahetra 
a small square with four bricks, then to increase this square*into a larger 
one, of nine bricks, by adding five bricks, to increase this square in its turn 
into a larger one of sixteen, and so on. While we place the additional bricks 
by turns on the north and east side and on the south and west side of the 
initial square of four bricks, the growing square loses and regains by turns 
its situation right in the centre of the agnikshetra, it loses it when, it is 
inci'eased for the first time, regains it when increased for the second time, 
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loses it again when increased for the third time» and so on. When it is increas¬ 
ed for the fourteenth time or, to put it in another way, when 256 bricks 
have been laid down, the centre of the square coincides again with the cen¬ 
tre of the agnikshetra, and it is again displaced from there when thirty-three 
bricks more are added on the north and east side, and the whole square is 
composed of 289 bricks. Tlie whole agni was therefore slightly displaced, 
and for this reason perhaps Baudhay&na preferred not to call it a real 
chaturas'ra, but a figure made out of a chaturasra of 256 bricks with the 
addition of 33 bricks. There is reason for wonder that the displacement of 

the agni was not remedied in some way ; it would have been a very easy 

0 

matter. 

srfii: STVyr: I 

The sixteen middle bricks form the nave of the wheel. 

We must remember that the bricks mentioned here are only used for 
measuring out the agnikshetra, and consequently understand by the sixteen 
middle bricks the area covered b}* them. In order to cut a square of the 
required size out of the centre of tlie large square, the commentator directs 
us to fix poles in the centre of the four bricks fi)rining the corners of the 
square of twenty-five bricks situated in the middle of the large square and 
to join these four poles by cords ; the area included by these cords is equal 
to that of sixteen bricks. 

Sixty-four bricka form the spokes of the wheel, sixty-four the vedi. 

Out of the entire square of 289 bricks another S([uare has to be cut 
out, containing the area for the spokes and for the void spaces between tho 
spokes. This square would be equal to the area occupied by 144 bricks, 
but we have to deduct from that the 1C bricks in the centre which consti¬ 
tute the nave. Thus 128 bricks are divided equally between spokes and 
interstices. The required square is cut out by poles being fixed in the 
centre of the four bricks which form tlie corners of the square of 13 X 13 
bricks and by joining the four poles with cords. 

JiftUKW I 

The remaining bricks form the felloe of the wheel.—One hundred and 
forty-four bricks having been employed for nave and spokes, one hundred 
and forty-five* remain for the felloe. The roeasurement of the agnikshetra 
being finished therewith, the bricks used for measuring are no longer want¬ 
ed. As result of the described proceeding we have three squares, the largest 
of which encloses the two smaller ones. The smallest, situated in the centre, 
is meant for the nave ; the two larger ones mark the interior imd exterior 
edges qf the felloe. It temains to turn these three squares into circles. 
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The nave ia to be circumscribed at its borders with a circle, i, e, the 
square forming the nave ia to be turned into a circle. This was of course 
executed according to the general rule which haa been discussed above. 

After having likewise turned into circles the squares, marking the outer 
and inner edge of the felloe— 

One divides the area lying between felloe and nave into thirty*two parts, 
and takes out tlie second, fourth, sixth, Ac., parts. 

That means: the second, &c., parts are excluded from the agnikshetra 
and not to be covered with bricks. 

In this manner the added part (i. the siity-four bricks by which 
the square of 280 bricks exceeded the legitimate area of the saptavidha agni) 
is removed again. 

By following all the preceding directions we get indeed a wheel, the 
area of which (with exclusion of the interstices between the spokes) is equal 
to that of the saptavidha agni; of course, we have to make the necessary 
allowance for the inevitable error introduced by the square having to be 
turned into a circle. It remains to retrace the steps by which Baudhayana 
succeeded in rendering the area of the sararathachakra pretty well equal to 
that of the chaturaara s ycna. 

A look at the diagram of the sararathachakrachit shows at once that 
one preliminary question must Hrst be settled, the question what the 
relative size of the wheel's different parts was to be. As far as we can see, 
there w'as no fixed rule regarding this matter, and wheels of various shapes 
might therefore have been ado]>tcd. Baudhayana does not state at the 
outset what the shape of his wheel will be, but from the result of his rules 
we may conclude his intention. The entire square—or the entire circle into 
which the square is turned—comprises 289 bricks, or simpler 289 parts, of 
which 146 form the felloe, the remaining 144 the spokes, intei*stices, and the 
nave. It appears therefore probable that Baudhiyana^s intention was to 
allot to the felloe an area eq\ial to that of spokes, &c., together. The reason 
why the two parts were not made exactly equal will appear from the fol¬ 
lowing. 

The task was, in the first place, to draw two squares—representing the 
outer and the inner edge of the felloe—the ai*ea of one of which was the 
double of the area of the other. For this purpose Baudhayana made use 
of his “ savis'esha/’ t. 0 ., of the rule teaching that the square of 16 is 
almost e<fbal to double the square of 12 ; only he substituted here, in order 
to facilitate the operation, 17 to 16 J}. Accordingly, be l^egan hy drawing 
a Square the area of which amounted to seven and a half square pirushas, 
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divided it into 289 parts, by dividing its side into 17 parts, and daew in the 
centre of this square another one comprising 144 such parts (by the 
method described above). To these two squares representing the outer 'and 
inner edges of the felloe a third one, marking the area of the nave, had to 
be added. For this purpose from the square of 144 parts a small square 
of 16 parts, amounting to the eighth part of the whole, was cut out. Lastly, 
of the 128 parts left for the space bctw^n nave and felloe, 64 were removed, 
so that 64 were left for the sixteen spokes. 

Now by removing 64 parts, the agnikshetra was unduly reduced; it 
had to contain 289 parts, and it only contained 225. This deficiency bad 
of course to be made up in some way, and the way how to do that was not 
very difficult to find, Sixty^four of two hundred and cighty-nine parts 
were lost in the act of cutting out the interstices of the spokes, therefore 
the area of the initial square had to be such that it would be equal to 
square purushas after having been diminished by -jYff* Accordingly, the 
square equal to 7^ purushas had not to be divided into 289 parts, but into 
225 parts, and 64 parts had to be added moreover, so that the loss of these 
64 parts reduced the agnikshetra just to the right size. 

Hence Baudhayana's rules to make bricks equal to the two hundred 
and twentyfifth part of the agni, to add sixty^four such bricks, 

The rules now following teach how to cover the kshetra of tlie s£ra> 
rathachakra with two hundred bricks. 

Having divided tl^ felloe into sixty-four parts and having drawn the 
separating lines, a circle is to be described in the middle (of the felloe). 

Thus we get one hundred and twenty-eight (bricks placed in the felloe). 

Every spoke is to be divided into four parts. We get therefore sixty- 
four bricks in all spokes together, 
fkwarw 1 

The nave is to be divided into eight parts (by radii). 

IWHS wit: 1 

This is the first layer. 

Again, in order to avoid the “ hheda”, a different division of the agni- 
ksbetra had to be adopted for the second layer. 

In the second layer a circle is to be described in the nave at the dis* 
tance of a quarter from the edge. 

In^e saxna mannena circle is to be described in tbe felloe at the dis¬ 
tance ofa quarter from its inner edge. 
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After having divided the felloe at its inner edge into sixty-four parts, 
draw the dividing lines. 

Hwr i 

The spokes are divided into five parts, each up to the two circles (in 
nemi and nibhi). That means : the area dt a spoke is considered to extend 
into the felloe and the nave up to the two circles which had been drawn in 
them at the distance of a quarter from the edge, and this whole area is 
divided into five pai*ts. 

% T 1 

Two bricks are placed in each of the interstices in the nemi (the inter¬ 
stices between the spokes). 

And one hrick in the interstices in the nave. 

The remainder of the nave is to be divided into eight parts. 

This is the construction in the shape of a wheel with spokes, which 
requires altogether sixteen dlfTerent kinds of bricks. 

As remarked above, the third and fifth layers are to he made equal to 
the first, the fourth to the second. 

1 lastly extract the chapter treating of the s'mas'anaehit. It is not 
easy to say what would be the correct definition of a s mas ana in the sense 
in which it is used in the s'ulvasfitra; it seems to be a construction on 
which the dead body w'os placed, perhaps the pile on which it was burnt. 
There is, however, no doubt about the form of the chiti, which will appear 
clear enough from the diagram. Vide Diagrams 16, 17, 18. 

ijrirrwf^i ii 

** He may construct the s'mas'Hnachiti'*, such is the tradition. Having 
divided the whole agni into fifteen squares. 

The area of the agni, 7^ y square purushas, divided in this manner, 
yields fifteen squares, of one half square purusba each. 

The arrangement of these fifteen squares has already been taught. 

As the commentator explains, the subject has been treated in a pre¬ 
vious portion of Baudhdyana's kalpasutra, from which he quotes the follow¬ 
ing: 

fvriw wTfwfw w- 

ITT ft ^ mim I 

He who wishes for prosperity in the world of the fathers, may construct 
the s'mas'^naohiti. Six purushas are the length of the pi^achi line, three 
the length of the eastern side, two tlie length of the western side. * 
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Furusba means here not the ordinary purosba, but the meaginre of the 
side of one of the fifteen squares into which the agni has been divided. The 
form of the chiti is that of a trapezium (as the sdtras would call it: an 
oblong shorter on one side), the east side of which is equal to three reduced 
purushasy &c« 

The area of this trapezium 18 consequently equal to 7^ square puru- 

shas. 

Tins area has now to be divided into two hundred parts. 

With three of these j»arts construct an oblong of the breadth of one 
part (an oblong of wliich one side is equal to three times the side of one of 
the fifteen squares, and the other e()ual tu one time the side), draw from the 
middle of the east side of this oblong lines to the two west corners, and cut 
off the two side pieces. 

After the removal of these two pieces, there remains a praiiga, an aeut- 
angular equilateral triangle. 

This triangle is divided into ten parts. 

For the details of this divUion, wo must consult the commentator: 

ftww I ^HrfwKTil ^TTT » »TWW 1 

WT wtjr iwr 

S7?irf?w?r i xx i 

1 I fww iwn I W 1 T- 

ftrw '5Wcr;5rar3iTWW^: i i i xx xxi i vi ww^iTri^rsari- 

Xixmi 5TO3rT: I ^ i 

The division of this triangle is to be made in such a way as to produce 
bricks of the shape of triangles and double tri.anglcs (two triangles joined 
with their bases). If we adopted another division, wc should get different 
classes of bricks. (The stitras always study the greatest eliortnoss iu their 
expressions and say in this case only : the division is into ten parts. Now, 
the commentator remarks, this can only mean: into ten triangles and 
doable triangles ; for if we divide the large triangle in any other manner, 
the eight parts would be of different shape, and then the sdtrak^ra would 
have been bound to give rules for manufacturing bricks of these different 
shapes). The division of the triangle is effected in the following manner. 
We make on th^ ^ broad face**, i, the base of the triangle (the sutrakn- 
ras compare the triangle with a face, the base—we have to imagine the 
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triangle turned round, so that the base is uppermost^i'epresenting the broad 
f. upper part and the top the chin, chubuka) three marks at equal dis- 
tances from each other (thus dividing it into four parts). Having divided 
the two other sides of the triangle in the same way, we begin by drawing 
a line from the first mark on the base to the first mark on the nearer of ^be 
two other sides. Then a line is tdrawn joining the second mark on the 
base with the second mark on the side, and a third Hue joining the third 
mark on the base with the tliird mark on the side. After that, a line is drawn 
joining the third mark on the base with the 6rst mark on the third side of 
the triangle. The same is done with the otlier marks. By this division 
we get four triangular bricks standing on the base of the large triangle ; 
over these we have three double-triangular bricks; tlien two double-trian¬ 
gles; then one double triangle in the ‘chin’ of the large triangle. Alto¬ 
gether six double triangles and four triangles. Thus we have ten bricks 
in one of the large triangles. 

'vnfvr ftrSlwfn: i 

Twenty such (large triangles as described in the last sutra but one) 
form the whole agni. 

One of these triangles is the half of an oblong, the area of which is 
equal to the tenth part of the whole agni. 

The arrangement of these twenty large triangles, every one of which 
is subdivided into ten praugas and ubhayatahpraiigas, may be seen in the 
sketch of the first layer of the s'mas'anaehiti, and I omit therefore the 
detailed description given by the commentator. 

Baudbdyana proceeds to the rules for the second layer. 

For the second layer we divide one triangle lengthways (bisecting the 
base by a perpeiidicalar from the top). 

Here again we depend on the commentary for explanation. 

ftKin I 

In the whole agnikshetra (of the s'mas'anachiti) there are five triangles, 
the height of which is equal to the measure of six parts (to six ^times the 
side of the fifteenth part of the agnikshetra), and the base of which is equal 
to one such part (the area of one such triangle is -fj of the agnikshetra, 
therefore all 6ve the whole agnikshetra, 71 square ptfrushaa). (If we 
divide the agpvi into these five triangles), the top of three among them is 
K K 
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turned towards the west, that of two towards the cast. Two of these five 
triangles are meant in the sutra (only two come really into question, as we 
shall see further on). By ^Mengthways’* a modification of the triangle is 
to be understood; the meaning is a triangle of six parts’ height. (And this 
triangle is to be got in the following way). On the soutli side of the ngni 
a line is to be drawn through the middle of tlie triangle situated there, the 
top of which is turned towards the west; this line reaches from the middle 
of the base the measure of wbicl) is one part to the top of the triangle. In 
the same way the triangle on tlie north side of the agiii is to be divided. 

The result is the two long rectangular triangles on the north and 
south sides of the second layer of tlie Mnas'anachiti. 
ftvw: I 

This triangle is divided into six ))arts. 

Commentary; ff frVT I 

I ^ ^»nr ^r^qT^Tr ^^q^JiTqfrrr I 

^TfliiTT I ^Tqarr qqtr q^r 

wuii qq i qq qyvi fqw.Ji; i qq^^Tq; i 

The diagram of the second layer, in which the two triangles arc divided 
in the manner described above, renders a translation of the commentator’s 
words unnecessary. 

^ i qi^qnfqq:wirq | 

These two (large triangles, divided into six parts each) are to be placed 
on both sides (of the second layer). 

In the following sutras those bricks are described which fill the spaco 
between the two triangles. 

Bricks arc to be made as long as the third part (of tiie side of one of 
the fifteen squares which compose the aguikshetra), and as broad as the 
fourth part. 

And other bricks equal to one lialf of the bricks of the first class, pro¬ 
duced by dividing the latter by a horizontal line. 

Having put bricks of the second class on the cast and west ond of the 
agni, the remaining space is to be covered with the large bricks of the first 
description. 

Covering the agni as directed, we place at first eight ardhya bricks on 
tiie east end and eight on the west end. The space left ampty between 
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these two rows requires 17 X 8 » 136 bfihati bricks. Now, summing 
up all bricks employed we get (1) 136 bfihatyas (2) 16 ardhy&s (3) twelve 
bricks in the two triangles on the north and south side together. Sum: 
164 bricks. 

But we want, according to the general rule, 200 bricks, and therefore 
the following sutra. 

Finally the number is to be made full with ardhya-bricks. 

That means: thirty^six brihatyas are taken out, and seventy^two 
ardhyas put in tlicir places. Thu sketch of the layer in question shows 
where this had to be dune. 

So far the rules for the s'mas'anacliiti resemble those for the other 
chitis, but the following sutras refer to an interesting peculiarity. I give 
at first a passage from a previous part of Baudbayaua's Kalpasutra, quoted 
by the commentator. 

TO I — 

TOm. I ^ ^ ijrfn^^fj^«kT^^TOr?r i 

When its measure is such as to reach up to the neck on the east side, 
it reaches up to the navel on the west side ; when it reaches up to the navel 
on the cast side, it reaches up to the knee on the west side \ when it reaches 
up to the knee on the cast side, it reaches up to the ankle on the west side; 
when it reaches up to the ankle on the east side, it is on a level with the 
ground on the west side. Such is the s'mas'auachiti of him who desires the 
world of the fathers. 

We see from tliese words tliat, contrary to the general rule which pre¬ 
scribed a perfectly horizontal surface for the chitis, the s'raas'auachit had 
to be higher at its east end than at its west end. The commentator adds : 
hastipiishthavach chinviteti: the chiti is to be constructed so as to resemble 
the back of an elephant which is sloj>ii»g down towards a person viewing 
the animal from behind. This peculiar shape of the s'mas'dnachiti required 
consequently a set of rules for ytreserving, notwithstanding the diderent 
height, the same cubic content of the whole mass of bricks. 

The height of the agni is to be increased by one fifth. 

The height of the agni, when constructed for the first time and in five 
layers, is—as mentioned above—one jiinu = 32 augulis ; when constructed 
for the second time and in ten layers, it is the double, and it is three times 
as much when, in the third construction, the number of layers amounts to 
fifteen. A fifth of the usual height has to bu added to the* height of the 
a'mas'dnachiti. 
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nnr4‘ ^ fwrn wtk ^^ i 

Divide all this—the height inclusive the added fifth part—into three 
parts, and make bricks with the fourth or the ninth or the fourteenth part 
of two of these three parts. 

With the fourth for the agni of five layers, with the ninth for the agni 
das'achitika, with the fifteeiitli for^hc panchadas'achitika. 

I 

Having constructed with these bricks either four or nine or fifteen 
layere, the remaining part of the height (amounting to one third) is to be 
divided in a downward direction by the diagonal and half of it to be remov¬ 
ed. « 

That moans: the fifth layer is to be constructed with bricks the 
height of which is equal to the third part of the wliolo height; and then 
half of the whole layer is to be cut oflf following the direction of the diago¬ 
nal of the northern and southern side. In this way the cubic content of 
tbe whole chiti comes out right. Increasing the height of the agni of five 
layers by its fifth part, we get 32 = 3S| augulis. This divided 

by three and tlie quotient multiplied by two, gives 25|. The fourth part 
of this, 6f angulis is the height of the bricks of each of the four first 
layers. The fifth layer, before being cut in two, is 12f angulis high j after 
the removal of its half, it has this height only on its east^ide, the lieight 
on the west side being equal to 0. Thus its middle height is 6{, and conse¬ 
quently the middle height of the whole chiti •= 32 anguli^ In the same 
way we get as lieight of the agni of ten layers 76^ angulis on the east side, 
61|- on the west side, G4 angulis as middle height. The corresponding 
numbers for the paDcbadas'achiti'ka agni are 115f, 7(>|, 96. 


Begarding tlie time in which the S'ulvasiitras may have been composed, 
it is impossible to give more accurate information than we are able to give 
about the date of tbe Kalpasutras. But whatever the period may have 
been during which Kalpasutras and S'ulvasutras were composed in the fonn 
we have now before us, we must keep in view that they only give a 
systematically arranged description of sacrificial rites, which had been 
practised during long preceding ages. The rules for the size of the various 
vedis, for the primitive shape and the variations of the agni, Ac., are given 
by the br^hmanas, although we cannot expect from this class of writings 
explanations of the manner iu which the manifold measurements and trans* 
formations had to be managed. Many of the rules, which we find now in 
Baudb^yana, A«pastamba, and Katy&yana, expressed in the same or almost 
the same words, must have formed the common property of all adhvaryus 
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long before they were embodied in the Kalpa^dtrae which have come down 
to UB. Besides, the quaint and clumsy terminology often employed for the 
expression of Tery simple operations—for instance in the rules for the 
addition and subtraction of squares—is another proof for the high antiquity 
of these rules of the cord, and separates them by a wide gulf from the pro¬ 
ducts of later Indian science with their abstract and refined terms. 

This leads to another consideration. Clumsy and ungainly as these 
old sutras undoubtedly are, they have at least tlie advantage of dealing 
with geometrical operations in really geometrical terms, and are in this point 
superior to the treatment of geometrical questions which we find in the 
Lilfivati and similar works. They tell us that the diagonal of a square or 
of an oblong produces an area equal to double the area of the square or to 
th^ squares of the sides of the oblong—not tliat the square of the%uml)€r of 
units into which the diagonal is divided is equal to double the square of the 
number expressing the side of the square or to the sum of the squares of 
the two numbers wliicli represent the sides of the oblong. 

Let us see liow Bli^skara words the proposition about the rectangular 
triangle (instead of which the siitras speak of the square and t])e oblong). 
We read in the chapter on ksbetravyavahSra in the Lilavati the following: 

The square root of the sum of the squares of these (of the two shorter 
sides of a rectangular triangle) is the diagonal. 

The square root of the difference of the squares of the diagonal and one 
of tlie short sides (called “ doh”) is the other short side (kotih), etc. 

It is apparent that these rules are expressed with a view to calculation, 
and we find indeed that Bhaskara immediately proceeds to examples which 
are exercises in arithmetic, not in geometry. 

vrfip wim ^ war i 

A geometrical truth interests the later Indian mathematicians but in 
so far as it furnishes them with convenient examples for their arithmetical 
and algebraic rules; purely geometrical constructions, as tbe samisa and 
nirh&ra of squares, described in tbe S'ulvasutras, find, no place in their 
writings. 

It is true that the exclusively practical purpose of the S'ulvasfitras 
necessitated in some way the employment of practical, that means in this 
case, geometrical terms, and it might be said that the later mathematioiaDg 
wotild have employed the same methods when they had had to deal with 
the same questions. 
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But a striking proof of the contrary is given by the commentators of 
the S'ulvasutras who represent the later development of Indian mathema¬ 
tics. Trustworthy guides as they are in the greater number of cases, their 
tendency of sacrificing geometrical construction to numerical calculation, 
their excessive fondness, as it might be styled, of doing sums renders tliera 
sometimes entirely misleading. I shall illustrate this by some examples. 

As mentioned above, the area of the saptavidha agni had, at each repe¬ 
tition of the construction of the altar, to be increased by one square puru- 
sha. In order to effect this increase, without changing the proportion of 
the single parts of tlie agni, Bauclliayana gives the following rule : 

That which is different from the original form of the agni (». c., that 
area which has to be added to the 7} square purushas of the primitive agni) 
is to be d^ided into fifteen parts, and two of these parts are to be adilod, to 
every one of the seven square purusbas of the primitive agni (the one remain¬ 
ing part is consequently added to the remaining half purusha) ; with seven 
and a half of these increased purushas, the agni has to be constructed. 

According to the commentator, we have to apply tliis rule in the fol¬ 
lowing fashion. The one square purusha, which has to be added to the 
saptavidha agni, contains ll-iUO square angulis. We divide 14100 by 
fifteen, multiply thequotient by two, and add tlic product to 11400: result 
= 16320. These 1G320 angulLs are the s(juare content of the new increas* 
ed square purusha, and we have therefore, in order to get the required mea¬ 
sure of length, to extract the square root of 16320. Tliis root indicates the 
length wliicdi had to be given to the cane used for measuring out tlie ashta* 
vidha agni. 

Such a proceeding is of course not countenanced by the rules of the 
S'ulvasiHras themselves. Baudljayana’s method was undoubtedly the fol¬ 
lowing. The square purusha wliieli had to be added was divided iiito fifteen 
p^rts, either into fifteen small oblongs, by dividing one side of the square 
into three, the other into five })art.s or into fifteen small squares ; in the latter 
case, the pauchadas'amaUarani had to be found according to the paribhdsha 
rules. Two of tliese fifteenth parts were then combined into one j if squares, 
by taking the dvikarani of one of them ; if oblongs, by turning one of them 
into a square and then taking the dvikarani. Lastly—following the rules 
for chaturasra-samasa—the square coTitaining the two fifteenth parts was 
added to a square purusha, and the side of the resulting square furnished 
the measure of the purusha which had to be employed for the ashtavidha 
agni. 

Another example is furnished by the rules for the paitriki vedi, the 
altar used at the pitriyajna, the area of which had to be equal to the ninth 
part of the vedi used at the soma sacrifices. The measures of the sides of 
this vedi have been mentioned above; its area amounts to 972 square padas. 
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Now for constructing the paitriki vedi the saumiki redi, Baudh&yatia 
gives the following short rule : 

^wRwrirT | 

The commentator, supplying several words, explains this sutra in the 
following way: If we make a square, the area of which is equal to 972 
square padas, its side will be equal to 31 padas, 2 angulis, and 26 tilas. 
The third part of this ( =s 10 padas, 5 angulis, and 31 tilas) is to be taken 
for the side of a square, the area of which will be equal to the ninth part of 
the mah&vcdi. 

For a proof we are directed to turn the 972 square padas into square 
tilas by multiplying 972 by 225 and then by 105G, to extract the square- 
root of the result, to turn the tilas again into padas by dividing the square- 
root by 31 and then by fifteen, and finally to divide tlie result by three. 

In accordance with this process, the commentator translates the above 
SlUra in the following manner : 

The side (‘* karaiii'’ to be supplied) of that area (“bhumeh” to be sup¬ 
plied) which is made a s(piare with the third part of the mahavedi (which 
has been itself turned into a square previously) is tbc tritiyakarani; the 
ninth part (of the mahavedi) is produced (by making a square with thie 
tritiyakarani).’-Thi.s translation is certainly wrong. In the first place, the 
word ^ karani’, which the commentator supplies, could not be missed in the 
text of the siitra. In the second place, the commentator ascribes to the 
word * tritiyakararii’ a moaning which it cannot jiossibly have. He inter¬ 
prets it as the line which is the third part (of the side of the mahavedi) ; 
but tliat line is called the navamakarani, as its square is equal to the ninth 
part of the area of the mahavedi, and tritiyakarani can only mean Jbhe line 
which produces, or the square of which is the third part (of some ai*ea). 

To arrive at the right understanding of the sutra, we must consider by 
what method the task of constructing the paitriki vedi could be accomplish¬ 
ed in the shortest way. The thing was to construct a square, the area of 
which would be equal to the ninth part of another area wliich contained 
972 square padas, i. c., to lOS square padas. If 108 would yield an integral 
square-root, the matter would have been easy enough; but this not being 
the case, another method had to be devised. The commentator, as we have 
seen, proposes to construct a square of 972 padas, and to take the third part 
of its side ; but this method besides, as shown above, not agreeing with the 
words of the sdtra, required several tedious preparatory constructions* The 
same remark applies to the direct construction of a square of lOS padas, and 
a shorter process could therefore not but be highly welcome. Now the 
third part of 972 is 324, and the square-root of 324 is exactly 18 ; in other 
words, tho side of a square of 324 square padas is eighteen padas. Accord* 
^gly, instead of the navamakarai^i of 972, the tritiyakarani of 824 was 
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sought for, and we know from the ^aribhdsha rules that this could be easi- 
ly^managed. Accordingly, Baudh^yana s rule has to be translated as fol¬ 
lows : The tritiyakarani of that area which is made a square with the third 
part of the mah&vedi (i. of a square of 324 padas) is it (yiz. the side of 
a square of lOS padas); the result* is the ninth part of the area (of the 
mahavedi), ' • 

Thus we see that the pre-conceived opinion of the commentator about 
the method to bo employed for the solution of the problem leads him to a 
perfectly mistaken interpretation of the sutra. 

On the other hand, it Is interesting to tind some terms indicating a con¬ 
nexion between the first rudiments of science as contained in the S'ulvasu- 
tras and its later development. So for instance tlic term * varga*. It is 
true that we should be able to account for the meaning in which it is used 
by later mathematicians— viz. that of the square of a number—without finding 
earlier indications of the manner how it came to be used in that sense. The 
origin of the term is clearly to be sought for in tlie graphical representation 
of a square, which was divided in as many * vargas’, or troops of small 
squares, as the side contained units of some measurer So the square drawn 
with a side of five padas* length could be divided into five vargas, each con¬ 
sisting of five small squares, the side of which was one pada long. 

Nevertheless it is interesting to find this ezphioatiou of varga confirmed 
by a passage in A'pastamba. 

As many measures (units of some measure) a cord contains, so many 
troops or rows (of small squares) it produces (wiieu a square is drawn on 
it). 

But anotlier case is more interesting still. The word ‘ karayi* is one 
of the most frequent matlicmatical terms in treatises as the Lilavati, Vija- 
ganita, &c., aud tliero it is invariably used to denote a surd or irrational 
number; as tlie commentators explain it, that of which when the square- 
root is to be taken, the root docs not come out exact. The square-roots of 
two, three, five, &c.f are karanis. How the word came by that meaning, we 
ai*e not told, but we are now able to explain it from the S'ulvasfitras. As 
we have seen above, in these it always means the side of a square. 

The connexion between the original and the derived meaning is clear 
enough. Karagl meant at first the side of any square, after that possibly 
the square-root of any number. Possibly I say, for in reality the mathema¬ 
tical meaning of karanl was restricted. It was not used to denote tlie 
square-roots of those numbers, the root of which can be exactly obtained, but . 
only of those the root of which does not come out exact, of those in fact 
the root of which can be represented exactly only in a graphical way. It 
was not possible to find the exact square-root of eight for instanoe, but it 
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was possible to draw a square, the area of which was equal to eight—let us 
say—Hsquare padas, and the side of which was therefore a graphical re¬ 
presentation of tlio square-root of eight. 

But wc have to go still a step further back. ‘ Karanl* meant originally 
not the side of % square, but the rajjuh karani, the cord used for the mea¬ 
suring of a square. And thus we see^that the same word which expressed 
in later times the highly abstract idea of the surd number, originally denot¬ 
ed a cord made of reeds which the adhvaryu stretched out between two 
wooden poles when ho wanted to please the Immortals by the perfectly 
symmetrical shape of their altar. 


Contributions to the History and Geography of Bengal (^Muhammadan 
Beriod). No. III.— By H. Blociimann, M. A., Calcutta Madrasah, 

(\Vith a pljitc.) 

Major Raverty’s copiously annotated translation of the Tabaqit i Nd- 
furnishes in its chapters on the hlu’izzi Sultans of Bengal a few items 
ol local interest and raises some points for discussion. First of all, as far 
as chronology is concerned, the necessity of dating back a few years the 
conquest of Bengal by Muhammad Bakhtyar Khilji* has become clear. 
Major Raverty fixes upon the year 589 H., or A. D. 1193, as the year 
when Qutbuddin established himself in Dihli. Several sources give 588 ; 
some give 587, or 1191 A. D., which last date Mr. E. Thomas looks upon 
as ** consistent with tlie best autlmrities.” Tlie coiKjuest of Bengal, again, 
is referred by Major Uaverty to the year 590 H. (A. D. 1194), or one year 
after the occupation of Dihli ns computed by him. A MS. history of Gaur, 
made by Munslii Syiin Prasad for Major Franklin, appeats also to fix upon 
690 as the year in which Bengal was conquered, because it states that the 
life and the reign of Lakshmau Sen extended from 510 to 590. Mr. Tho- 

' * Tho Burhiin i Q(i{C gives the spi'Uing ^ Khnlaj *, and the Tahrin edition of the 
Farhang gives “ Khalaj, a tribe in the dest*rt near Sfiwaii." Major Raverty writes 

* Kholj ’, and thus follows the older Indian dictionaries as tlie Ibr&huni, Kaahful-lughkt, 
and Madirul-af^l; but tho common Indian pnmimeintion of (he adjeetii'ty whether 
right or wrong, is Ehiiji. The (*oins of the MfdwA kings, on which ‘ Khilji * is made 
to rhyme with ‘ multaji’, favour the pronunciation ‘ Kliahiji'. Butin forming adject¬ 
ives of proper nouns, vowols are often changed. Thus in Arabic ‘ from ‘ Baijrah*. 
Or forms are shortened, as *Ktshl ’ firom ‘ K&shJin’. Ilenoc * Khilji ’ fwm ‘ Khalaj ’ or 

* Khali ’ would not bo unusual. That ‘ Khilji’, with an i, is old, may bo seen from the 
pronunciation of the towns of Khiljipdr, of which one belongs to Shrangpdr, the other 
to Bantanhhhr. 


L L 
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mas refers the conquest of Bengal to the year 699 H., or A. D. 1202-3, 
his authority being, I believe, the Taj ul-Mad^ir^ which statics that the A»rt 
of K&linjar was conquered by Qu^buddin iu 599, and that he afterwards 
went to the neighbouring Mahoba, where Muhammad BakhtyAr paid his 
respects and offered presents from the Bengal spoils. Jjlajor Uaverty dis¬ 
poses of this statement of the Taj nl-Maa^ir by saying, “ but this certainly 
took place ten years before 599 H.”* 

Major Uaverty is mistaken, however, on his own authorities, when he 
asserts that the conquest of Bengal took place in 590 II., or A. I). 1191. 
According to his translation of Muhammad Baklityar’s biography and the 
Bibl. Indica text, we see— 

(1) That Muhammad BakhtySr appeared before tiutbuddin in Dihlit 
and was rejected by reason of his luimble condition. 

‘ According to Major Raverty, Dilili was occupied in 680 ; hence Mu- 
«hammad Bakhtyar must have been rejected in or after 6i>9 >1. 

(2) After bis rejection, Mubauiuiad Bakhtyar goes to Badaon, where 
Hizabr gives him a fixed salary. 

(3) ]SIuhammad Bakhtyar goes to Audh, wliere he 
obtains certain fiefs near the Bihar frontier. He now undertakes plunder¬ 
ing expeditions, which continue, according to the jiriiited text, for one or 
two years.^ 

(4) He invades Southern Bihar and takes the town of Bihar. He 

then goes to Dihli, where he remains for some time at court. 

(5) The second year after his contiuest of liiluti't he sets out for Ben¬ 
gal, and takes Nadiya. 

Now, how is it j)ossibIe, with these five chronological particuhirs, that 
Muhammad Bakhtyar could have left Biliar, as Major Raverty says, in 689 
H., to invade Lakhnauti, if Qu^b occuj>icd Dilili in 589 ?§ It would, 
indeed, be a close^omputation if we allowed but five years for the above 
events, i. e., if we fixed the conquest of Bengal us having taken place 
in 694, or A. D. 1198. 

To continue. AVe further find— 

• Eaverty's translation of the TabaqGt, p. 624. 

t Ed. Bibl. Indica, p. 147,1. 12. Major Itavnrty has loft this ont. 

The conquest of Bihfir, in tho list of Mu’izzuddin Muhiunmud’s victories, is styled 
the conquest of AdwandBihar(j4j jjjol),ft>r which tho prmU«i text has-* Awond Bi- 
hiri ((XijI). I dare say the word intended is 5^1 S ‘High-ground Bih4r,' •. s., 
South Bihfer. Thus a porganah of Sirkfir Monger in South Bihir is called 
dJtS Pfcnd Sik’hw&rah. The plain of Bih^ north of the Ganges was not oonquorod 
by Muhammad Bakhtyir. 

4 Iterorfcy, p. 663. In note ^ to p. 660, Mojor Raverty says that Muhammad 
Bakhty&r first presented himself to tho Sultan at Ldhor^ but the text has Dihli (p. 541#). 
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(6) That Muhammad Bakhtyir, after the taking of Nadiya, selects 
Lakhuauti as his ca))ital,* brings “ the different parts of that territory 
iiuder hU sway, and institutes therein, in every part, the reading of the 
khuthahf and the coming of money ; and through his praiseworthy endea¬ 
vours, and those of his Amirs, maejide^ colleges, and monasteries, were 
founded in those parts.’* (Uavorty, jp. 559.) 

(7) After some years had passed away^ Muhammad Bakhtyar invades 

Tibbat. ^ 

(8) Ho returns discomfited, and is assassinated, immediately on his 
return, at Deokot in G02 H. 

Tlie invasion of Tibbat may have taken place in 601, as Major Raverty 
says ; but as Muliunimad fJakht^’ar had before been for some years engaged 
in settling his Lakhnauti territory, it is clear that Nadiya must have been 
taken about 504 or 595, i. in A. D. 1198 or 1199. Thus, on the autho¬ 
rity of the Taliac^at—the only authority which we possess for this period—, 
the year (500) chosen by Mr. Thomas for the conquest of Bengal is a little 
too lute ; but the year 590, fixed upon by Major Raverty, is impossible as 
being too early. 

The conquest of Maboba by Qutb and tbc arrival of Mubamuiad Bakht- 
yar’s presents, which according to the Taj ut-Hausir and Firishtah took 
place in 599, involve therefore no contradiction as far as chronology is 
concenied. 

We may now safely assume t^at the conquest of Bengal by Muhammad 
Bakhtyar took place about 1198-9 A. D. 

Bclore proceeding to the next point, I have to make a remark on the 
n.amc of t^utbuddin Aibak, of the Paralyzed Hand, though I had thought 
that Mr. Thoma^ had set this question at rest. The text of the Bibl. ludica 
Kdition of the Taba<|at (p. 138)—and Major Raverty’s MSS. have clearly 
the same words—-has the following— 

y f f 


If the editor liad given more diacritical marks, he would have written 
or still better shikasiagic^ with the yd i tankir^ as in 

jamdlc. The literal translation is— 


Oalwjudly he hud no comeliness, ami his little finger [of one hand] posaoesed an 
infinnity. For tliis rdSson they ciJled him Aibak t [Aibak with the {oralyzod 
hand]. 


Major Raverty translates— 

Hu possossud no outward comeliness; and tho little finger [of one hand P] had a 


* It is a curious coincidonco that Lakhnauti near the Jatnuna, S| W. of Sah&rau- 
])6r was a Turkman colony. Vide my A'in tSkt, Vol. 1, p. 625, and Atkinson's 
N. W. r. UazetU'cr, 11, a08. 
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fnii lure, and on that account ho used to bo stylod Tbak i Shil. [The poworlese-fingor- 
odO 

In a footnote he says that the words in the printed text are not 

correct and spoil the sense. 

But, Jirsily., * shikastagi * is an abstract noun, and does not moan 
* a fracture*, but ‘ weakness, infirmity*; * a fracture* would be the noun 
‘ shikast.’* There is no evidence that his finger was actually broken ; for 
Aibak is not called “ Aibak of the broken finger.” Secot^dlpy the words az 
dasty which ^lajor Kaverty condemns, are absolutely necessary ; for if left 
might refer to his little toe [0 T/iiW/y, there is no 

Persian word shil^ meaning ‘soft, paralyzed’, and an Arabic word tfAa/, 
meaning * withered’; but the Persians use the Arabic shaly or rather shally 
‘ having a withered hand*. Fourthlyy Major Kaverty says that ibak in 
Turkish means ‘ finger’; hence ‘ fbak’ alone cannot be the real name of 
Qu^buddin, but ‘ Ihak-i^shil \ Supposing this name to l>e correct, the izdfat 
must be cancelled, and the words should be inverted, ‘ sUil-ihak'^ But in 
all Turkish dictionaries that I have been abh* to consult, ibak is stated to 
mean ‘ a crest*, ‘ a comb*, not ‘ a finger'; nor is aihaky or ehaky given 
w'ith the meaning ‘ finger-cut,* as stated by Major Lees in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society,J but in the sense of ‘ idol’, and the Shains-ullu^ 
ghat gives the etymology ^ 5 ^, i. ate * Lord of the moon*. 

Mr, Thomas, therefore, is quite correct in looking upon Aibak as the 
original name, and this is confirmed by mural testimony. It moreover 
agrees with Aibak’s history. As he was captured and soldy when a child, 
he must have been a heathen ; for Musahnans cannot be sold, least of all 
to a Qazi who administers justice. Hence Aibak’s name must Lave been a 
heathenish (Turkish) name; and neither ‘ t^utbuddin’, nor ‘ I'bak-shil * 
which contains a rare Arabic word, can possibly have been his name. 

If we could attach the slightest weight to the legend on Qutbuddia 
Aibak*8 coinage as given by Major Raverty on p. 525 of his translation, 
Major Kaverty would be refuted by Ids own remarks ; for in the legend 
Qutbuddin is merely called * Aibak*, as on inscriptions and in several 
places of the Tabaqat. I, too, have a work in my possession on tho 
‘ Coins of the Salatin i Hind’, a modern demi-quarto DihU lithograph, based 
on Sayyid Aiimad’s J'^&r u^ganddtdy and 1 dare say I have discovered 

* 5 vs-wi a wash, and the ^to following a wash, 

t. e., cleanness; and many others. 

t This is required hy the Torsiau idiom; for you say thtkatiah-pdy ‘ a man whoso 
foot is broken’; rat\}ldah’dil; shatih-angutht ‘ a man who has six fingon’ ; henue at least 
shal-ihak. 

X J. R. A. S., Vol. HI, 1868, Pv.488. He has transferred to adnUe the meaiting of 

ihaU. 
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the source of Major Raverty’s information. But any one that has worked 
for six months among Indian coins, will reject the legend as unnumismatic. 
The same must be said of Major Raverty’s inscription on the coinage of 

A'rim Sh4h, Aibak’s son.* , . e 

The Turkish word Si, ‘ a moon’, occurs also in other names of 

Indian history ; but the oldest dictionaries give the pronunciation S. 

Thus in Ai-tigin or E'-tigin, and Ai-lititimish, the emperor “ Altamsh , 

the shortened Indian spelling and pronunciation of whose name has been 

proved by metrical passages, inscriptions, and good MSS., to be E Ititmish, 

Iltitmish, E'ltimish, and E'litmish. I look upon Major Raverty s spelling 

< I-yal-tiulifih ’ as behind modern research.f 

The next point which claims our attention is the name of the Muham¬ 
madan comiueror of Bengal. The only thing we knew hitherto (and I 
believe it is all we know now) is that the conqueror of Bengal was called 

■NTuhammad Bakhty^r, 


and that the name of his paternal uncle was 

Muhammad Mahmud. 

The names of these two persons Major Raverty breaks up, by intro¬ 
ducing an artificial izafat, or sign of the genitive, into four names, mr. 
Muhammad-i-Bakhtytr, and Muliamraad-i-Mahmud. This would give, if 
correct, the following genealogical tree— 

ilnhm^d 


1 . 


Boklity&r 


' 1 

2. Muhammad 


(conqueror of Bengal.) 

. It is odd that the printor-s dcWl should have loft his mark on Major Eavert/s 
Icgond of A'rim Shah's p.rarf»-coin ; the dci-il has huza la ,Urha,n, &c., and I agree with 

take this opportunity to justify Ahul-Fasl. Major Kavorty^ys (P-^9)-™; 
Fazl makes tho astouiahing statement that A'rim Shah Qmhudd.n s 
Ahul-Fasl states twice and distiiielly that A'ram Shah was Aibak s s»a , my A m 

text, pp. dr • and err. t ^ ^ u 

t Major Raverty introduces dangerous innovations m other mames. ^ ^ 

of names \hat occur in pp. 500 to COO. On laago 577, he 

This should be 'Salir Zafar', where SiUr belongs to tho name. 

I. 1— a. «ii. 0.. i.». .1 Kiii.1 - Kia,- i 

“ ^mahnisah”; BikwmpOr, “ Bikrimpdr ; Dak hui, Dathan . 
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Major Raverty says in explanation that ** in his older MSS.” the word 
hin^ or son, is inserted between the words Muhammad and Bakhty&r in the 
heading of Chapter V, which contains the biography of the conqueror of 
Bengal; hence the conqueror of Bengal was Muhammad, and “ the father’s 
name, it appears, was Bakhty&r, the son of Mahmud.”* It is not stated 
in how many MSS. this hin occurs ; byt though it occur in the heading, it 
never occurs in the text.f Nor docs the word hin occur in tlie MSS. of the 
Tiij w/-d/arfsiV, in Firishtahy the Tahaqat i Akharij Badiioniy and later writers, 
though tlie authors of these histories must liavc ha^ very good MSS. of tlie 
Tabaqfit i Na 9 iri, some of which in all probability were older than those in 
Major Ravertv’s possession. Hence I look upon the correctness of the soli¬ 
tary hin in the lieading of some of Major Raverty’s MSS. as doubtful. Fur¬ 
ther, supposing hin to be correct, is it not strange, nay totally un-Per.<iaii, 
to speak continually of Muhainmad-^m-Baklityir, or Muhammad*i*HakI»t- 
yfir, instead of using the single name of Muhammad. This would bo 
Arabic usage. Thirdlj', if Mahmud were the grandfather, it would have been 
extraordinary on the part of the author to have left out the grandfather in 
the heading and in the beginning of the chapter, when Muhammad Bakht- 
yar s descent is spoken of, and merely incidentally to mention it \n connec¬ 
tion with the paternal uncle. Lastly, the use of the Izdfatj instead of hin 
orpisar (son), is restricted to poetry, and does not occur in prose. J I sec, 

• Page 539, of his translation. 

f The name of Muhammad IJakhtyur occurs more tbin thiity tinif's in Major Ihi- 
verty’s cluiptors V and VI (pp. 548 ti; 57(5) ; l>ul in every ea.s<- Major llitverly gives 
Muhammad-i-15akhtyar, i. the Izufat. Ileiu-e liis MSS. have no 5»«*iii Ihu text. In 
tho heading of Chapter VI, th' re i» no Aoi, though Major ICiverty it in ; he trii'S 

even to do so in the heading to Chapter V'lJJ, in the; name of JiusamudJi'u Twuz, and 
“one or two authors” get tho cr**dit of it. 

X In fact, it is r:u*c in poetry, and i»oets Jo not « ven like Umso thw Izdfat^ unless 
it is long ob wetrum, or unlt'sw it slitnd in s\ llahli s where it < unnol be inisUiken for 
what Prosodians cull the nim-fatkah. I have* also met with it in the yroMc legends of 
coins, where ihn was hit out to wive sjtaco. 

Major Raverty write s wwerul other nami.s in the same ehaj)t<‘r8 with this impossible 
Izdfat. Thus ho gives the murderer of ^luharjjinad Uakhlyar the mime of ’Ali-i-Mar- 
dan, i, e.j *Ali, the boh of Murdan. liut Mardan, by itself, is no Muhamnuidan nunit\ 
nor is Bheron by iis«df. We cannot write Muh.'tnunad-i-iSherdti, AluDud-i-Bhcr^n, mnk- 
ing Sherdn the father. 'AH Murdiin means 'AH (w’ho is as valiant iis) many tntn ; 
Muhanitiiud Bheran = Muh;tiiijna<l (who is equal to) many lions. TTu' distinguishfxl 
'AH Murdan, for example, mider Bhahjuliin, cannot b« called 'Ab'-i-Mardin, i, r., 'All, 
son of Srurdiin, because his father s niuno was Gnnj 'AH (I have purposely writU'ii 
Crtinj All without Izdfat). Would Major liaverty write the name of Jainfs patnjn 
M£r 'Ali-i-Bher; .or Muhammad UumAyan’s name, Muhammad-i-llumiy6n; or 
Mohammad Akbar’s name, Muhummud-i-AJkbar P The form of the name of Muhtun- 
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therefore, no reason to change the name of the conqueror of Bengal, as pro* 
posed hy Major Ilavorty. 

A point of some importance is the fact prominently noticed by Major 
Baverty that the establishment of Muhammadan rule in Bilmr and Bengal 
has nothing to do with the Muhammadan kingdom established at Bihli. 
Muhammad Bakhtyfir is an independent conqueror, though he acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Ghaznin, of which he was a subject. The presents 
which he occasionally sent to Dihli, do not alter the case: a similar 
interchange took ])la<^ between the kings of the Dak’hin and the later 
kings of Bihli. Bihar and Bengal were conqticred without help from 
Qutbuddin, and in all probability without Iiis instigation or knowledge. 
This view entirely agrees with the way which Minhaj-i-Siraj speaks of the 
Mu'iz/i Sultans and their co-ordinate position. 

Major Uaverty’s identification of Muhammad Bakhtyfir’s jagir lands 
with the pargaruihs of 13 h a g w a t and B h o i 1 1 , south of Hanaras and east 
of Chunargarh, is very satisfactory. B h oi H, I find, is mentioned 

in the A'in i Akban, wliere it is spelt ‘ lihoU’ It belonged toSirkar 

Chanar (Chanddli), the chieftown of wliieh was the well known fort of 
Clianfir. Under Akhar, Bhoili measured 18,975 bighahs 10 biswas, and was 
assessed at 1,112,050 of which 33,005 were sayurglial or rent- 

free land. Kegarding B h a g w a t, Elliot says—“ This parganah, previous 
to the con<|uest effected hy the Gautains,\vas held by Jarai'at Khan Gaharwar, 
wliose defence of the fort of Patitah is a favorite theme with the people. 
The old name of this jiarganah is Hanoa, which was esktinct before the 
time of Jami’at Khan, when it was known only as Bhagwat.*’* 


mad-i-S6ri, on wliosc name Major Baverty built u hj'pothcsis (Journal, A. S. 
Btngal, for 1R7'5, jk 31) ia douhtful for this Jzd/nt. On p. 573, two brothers 
arc mentioned, Muliainmad Sle ran and Ahmail Slu-ran, and Llajor Raverty looks 
upon this ns n proof th.at the Jzu/ot must be rt'nd, “as two brothers woxdd not 
l>c so entitled.” A glaneo at a Mnhammadan school register would show that 
Major Itiivorty’s opinion U against facts. Supposing a father’s name is *Ali Shcran, 
he would cull his son Muhammad Shcran, Ahmad Sheran. Muhmad Shcran; or if Bazl 
i lloq, the sons would bo culled Fazl i llaq, Lutf i llaq, -ire. 

Of course, it is different with the or mm^de-ptumc, of Persian writers. 

Thus wc may say Minh^-i-Sir&j, just as wc say iru(,'lihnddui-i-Sa’di. But even in such 
instances thti izd/at is not de ritjeur. But “ Minhdj-i-Sii'dj” does not mean in prose 
* Minhdj, the son of Siraj’, but ‘ ilinhuj, who writes imder the name of Sir^’. That tho 
father’s name was Sir^ hus nothing to do with it; many poets chose the name of tho 
father as takhallui;. 

How iU-placod some of Major Raverty’s Izdfats arc may bo soon from tho name of 
tho Bengal Sultdu PurCiz Shdh (II) in note 0, on p. 582, where besides Shdh*i-Jah4n is 
a wrong reading. Kor has ht ever boon called a * Pathdn, 

• Boamos, Elliot’s Races of the N. W. P., IT, p. 119. Thu name of Bhagwnt, 
thorofore, occurs already in the ftiha^dt i Kd^‘ir^. Noithor Bluigwat nor Hanoa is given 
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The narrative of Muhammad Bakhty&r's expedition to Tibbat involves 
one or two geographical difficulties, which neither the restored text nor Major 
Baverty’s copious notes have entirely removed. The traffic between Bengal 
and Tibbat in those days, and even up to the reign of Akbar, seems to have 
•been very considerable. Minhaj speaks of no less than thirty-five roads 
into Tibbat between the bend of the Brahmaputra and Tirhut. To one 
of these Major Raverty’s MSS. give the (slightly doubtful) name of 
* Mabamh^i Pass.' The traffic consisted chiefiy in gold, copper, lead, 
musk, yak tails, honey, borax, falcons, and hill poitfes (tany^han), Ralph 
Fitch* mentions Chichakot as the principal emporium in the (now British) 
Dd^irs. 

The wliole tract south of Bhutan frequently changed rulers. The Ra¬ 
jhis of K&mrup, the Ahoms, the Kamata, and after them the Koch Kajis, 
seem to have in turn held the Diiars and lost them to the Bhuta. 

It is difficult to say what motives Muliammad Bakhtyar had to invade 
Tibbat. It was perhaps, as Miiihuj sa^'s, ambition ; but if we consider how 
small a pai*t of Bengal was really in his power, his expedition to Tibbat 
borders on foolhardiness. He seems to have set out from LakhnauU or 
Deokot under the guidance of one 'AH, who is said to have been a chief of 
the Mech tribe, and marched to Bardhankot (Varddhanakuti). From 
the way in which Minhaj mentions this town, it looks as if it had lain beyond 
the frontier of Muhammad Bakhtyar’s possessions, though there is no doubt 
as to its identity. The ruins of B a r d h a n k o t lie due north of Bagura 
(Bogra), in Long. 89® 28', Lat. 25® 8' 25", close to Govindganj, on tho 
Karataya River.f According to Minhij, a large river flows in front 

in the A'ln. I have not found Major Rjivcrty’a Kuntilah on the maps. Its loncptiKln and 
latitude, as given by him or p. 6'>0, almost coincide with thosi' of the li)wn of K u n t i t 
(CxJUf)^ which up to the time of the Mtighul (Chnghtii) IHniwty a sort of fron* 
tier town, and is therefore occasionally mentioned by historians. But Major liaverty’s 
Kuntilah (Lat. 25® 7'; Ix)ng. 82® 35'J lies too far to the west. 

The fact that some MSS. of the Xabaqat give Bhagwat and Bhoili, and othors Pa- 
tftah and Kuntilah (?), is curious. 

* Vide Journal, A. 8. Bengal, 1873, Pt. I, p. 240. In 18G1, Major ShorwUI osli- 
mated the number of hill-ponies brought for sale to tho fair at Nek-Mordan, 40 miles 
north-west of BinajpfiP, at 3000. 

t Not far from Ghordghdt* Sheet 119 of tho Indian Atlas shows tho “ Bdjbdn ” 
of the Bardhankot lUjds. Vide Wostmacott in J. A. S. B., 1876, I*t. I, p, 188. 

Major Baverty has not identified Bordhankot, and has therefore been misled to 
place it north of Hikkim (p. 6G2, note); hence it is no wonder that he finds discrepan¬ 
cies in Minhij’s statements respocting-tho rivor and the bridge mentioned further on. 
But there arc nono. Col. Dalton’s attempt at identifying the bridge with that of 8il 
Hdko (J. A S. B., XX, p. 291), and the river with tho Bralunaputi'a, is now likewise 
disposed of The only difficulty that is lofr to be solved is the identification of tho Tib- 
hotan town of Earbatan (F), for whid^ each M8. almost has a different Ut^io, 
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(dar pe»h) of the town. This can only refer to the Karataya, which formed 
80 long the boundary of ancient Muhammadan Bengal and the Kimrup, 
and later of the Koch and Koch>Hajo, dominions ; in fact it was the bound¬ 
ary between Bengal and Kamrup at the time of the Mahabharat. Though 
the-river in front of Bardhankot is said to have had the name of * BaginaU*> no# 
other river than the Karataya can possibly be meant.* Along the Karataya, 
then, Muliaramad Bakhtyw marched* northward, under the guidance of ’All 
the Mceh, for ten da^'s. We have to bear in mind that the Karataya in 
former times was cpime6tcd by branches witl) the Tista, (Trisrota) and that 
the Tistd before 1781 flowed west of tlie Karataya, joined the Atrai, and 
fell into the main branch of the Ganges (Padma). Tlius even as late as last 
century, as a glance on Map V of lieniieirs Atlas will show. The ten days* 
march, therefore, extended along the Karataya and the Tistdj which of all 
Bengal rivers extends farthest into Tibbat. There is little doubt that this 
was along the frontier of the territor}' of the llaja of Kamrup. Before the 
tenth day, they were among the mountains, and on tlie tenth they reached 
a bridge of hewn stone, consi.sting of twei»ty-odd arches. This bridge must 
have been in tlie ueigbbourliood of Dor^lieling, or, as we spell it, Darjeel¬ 
ing.f ’All the Mecli .sceins*to liave lure taken leave of Muhammad Bakht- 
yar. Kven at the present day, the boundary separating the Meches from 
the hill trilies, is about twelve miles due soutli of Darjeeling, near Pauka- 
bafi. From here we have insullieient particulars regarding Muhammad 
liaUhtyar’s march. All that is said is, that after passing the bridge the 
troops wended their way, unmolested apparently, stages and journeys, 
through defiles and passes, ascending and descetiding among lofty moun¬ 
tains. On the sixUnjiitli day tlie oiien country of Tibbat was reached. 
Everywhere they had passed through pojiulous villages. After plundering 
the country and defeating with heavy losses a hostile army near a fort in 
the neighbourhood of a town (called Karbatan ?), Muhammad Bakbtyar 
resolved to return. Since he returns by the way he liad come, the direction 
of his march from Darjeeling must have been northwardj ; for if he had 

* Rogarduig the chiingcs in the euurscs of the Karataya and Tisti, Buchanan, 
and Glazier’s Uiuigpore Keport, p. 2. 

t The Muhanimadans write Darjiling. Major Mainwaring telU ma 

that tho correct pronunciation is Dorzheling, with a short o and a short 

accented o. The straight distance from Bardhunkot to Darjeeling itself would be 
nearly 160 miles. 

I find that iSayjdd Ahmad in his iMlition ol the Tuzuk i Jahangua (p. 116) gives 
D&rjiUng in connexion with Pegu, in tho sentence 

tho Moghs whose country is adjacent to Pogu-Darjiling.’* But I conjecture that this 
is a mistake for j and Arkha}i^, * Pegu and Arrakan’. 

I Major Baverty sugg^ta the route which Tumer went in 1783> through Sikkim 

M M 
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deviated to the west into Nepal, he would certainly have retreated south¬ 
ward into Tirhut. The retreat was disastrous, as the people had removed 
from the line of march and had burnt everytl»ii»g. After fifteen days of. 
privation, Mulmmmad Bakhtyar issued the mountaint into the country 
%of Kdmrupy and reached the head of the bridge. The guards which he had 
left there, had deserted their post; the Hindus of Kamrup had cuine and 
destroyed the bridge, and Muhammad Bakhtyar occupied a strong temple 
near the bridge. Ho was now besieged by crowds of Kdmrup Hindus. 
With difficulty did the thinned army cut through the besiegers and hasten 
to tlie river. M<ist of the Musalnians perished ; only Muhammad Bakhty6r 
with a few hoisemen reached the other bank. There thev were again assist- 
ed by Mechos, the kinsmen of’AH, wlio rendere»l him great assistance until 
he reached Deokot, or Damdamah, sotith of Dinajpur. 

Mulinmmad Bakhtyar from anguish became ill and took to bis bed, 
when ’All Mardan assa.'iriiiatcd iiim (002 A II.) at Deokot.* 

Major Itaverty is iucliued to place Deokot north of Dmajpur ; but the 
position is well known. Purganali D“ok(jt still exists, and the old Muham¬ 
madan ruins at Gangarampur, near Damdamah, the large tanks, and the 
discovery there of the oldest Bengal inscription^, fix the site of the ancient 
Deokot. 

The additional lectiones of geographical names whicli Major Kaverty 
gives, enable me to identify three more places mentioned in the 
rw,, San tosh, Masidha, and Kangor,t of wliich the last was the 
fief of Husam-uddiu *lwaz. San tosh, which lower down U identified 
with Mahiganj on the ea.stcrn bank of the Atrai Kiver, contained, 
according to the Tabaqat, tlie tomb of l^Iuhainmad Shcran, the successor of 

towards Iho Sangpu, and I ngroe with him, though I Uo not Wliovo that Muhammad 
Bakhtyar reached that river. 

• Itcgurding the reigns of Muhammad Bakhtyai-’s imm».<lL'itc successors, I would 
refer Major liavci-ty to Mr. Thomn.'^’s •* luilkil Coiiuigc of Bengal, Xo, II,*’ in J. A. S. B., 
1873, p. 348, and IVoc.. A. vS. B., 1872, p. 202. 

t The MSS. Iwvc and txyXif, 

and several other Uctionea ; J. A. S. B., 1873, p. 212, note J. Tho kdf 
in must he wrong; it arose very likely from the sign of fathak above the 

initial minty and the correct name is cr or MMnMhi( or Mftsidhs, 

Bengalice Mosidlia, which is mentioned as an old place in the A'fn and in Buchanan’s 
Dinujepoor. Major Raverty identifies ‘ Maksichih’ with tho “ Maxadabad” of tho old 
traTcUers; hut Maxadabad is Maqvudabdd (jL-T the earlier name of Mumhid- 

ibid. Maq^ddiibiid, however, is itself not older than tho 16th contury. 

1 prefer the text reading BangAo^, a wellknown place near Deokot, to 

Major Eaverty's j BekAnwah’, The spelling ‘ Kops' for ‘ Kosf,* the river Kori (Haver- 
ty, p. 678), may also bo an orror of the oopyista, the final ^4 having been mistaken for 
the tail {ddirah) of the $in. 
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Baklitj’&r Khiiji. The three places lie iA adjacent pargasaha, and lie all 
soutb'Cast of parganah Deukot, as shewn on Sheet 119 of the Indian Atlas.. 
The correctness of my conjecture regarding the name of Santos b has 
thus been verified by Major Uaverty’s MSS., and its identification shews 
that M a 6 i d h a, which is mentioned with it, is likewise correct. The« 
situation of these pargauahs agre^ with the small extent of the Lakhnauti 
territory under the first Muhammadan rulers ; for they lie between Deokot 
and the Karataya, which was tlic frontier. In fact Husarn-uddin *Iwaz 
was the fn*st that brought the whole ten'ilory of Gaur under control. 

The places tliat are still doubtful in tlie Bengal geography of the 
Tnhaqat, are N a r a n k o i or N a r k o t i, for which other works have 
* 13 d r s it 1’; and S a n k n a t, whiclx is very likely the name of a region 
east of tlie Karataya. 


Major Kaverty’s assertion* (pp. 5S2, 559) that Lakhnauti was called 
by the emperor lluinayun ‘ 13akhtabad\ and the wliole district ‘ Jaunatab4d', 
is untenable. Tlie Akbarnainab only mentions ‘ JaunatabacU. 

Itegarding Jajnagar and its identification with the eastern parts of the 
Central Provinces, Clmtiyl Nagpur,| *and the Tributary Mahalls in Western 
Orisu, Major Bavert}' bits come to tl>e same conclusion i\s I had. His identifi¬ 
cation of the frontier district K a t d s i n or K a t a s i n with a place of the 
same of Kutasingh on the northern bunk of the Mahanadi in the Tributary 
Mahall of Angul is not yet quite clear to me. I cannot find the place on t^ie 
map, and the narrative of the Tabaqat implies a place nearer to Western 
Bengal. The capital of Jajnagar, which in the MSS. is called U'mardau 

to be identified. Major llaverty Ijiuts at the possibility 


• Uiii boun-c is u MS. of tht» (a moiit-m work). T have a sua- 

picioii that ‘ b:ikhtal>u<r is a copyist's onvr. and that Iho initial A is thePersiiui proposi¬ 
tion /w, as in Gitur rti maatam bti-Juumdufniii whore ha^ been drawn 

together to .sb 

Major liavcityV ' Arkhndk’ (p. -in-l) is a wrons: reading for ‘ .\rkhang’ or " Rakhang'. 
** Poiganuh Jasudab” (p. dUJf)—i»i*id to have Ih-ou turned by IhiruiK'ans into ‘ Jessore’— 
is a copyist’s omn-for‘Parganah Chittunh’, ^*.’00 niib-s fit.m Jes>ore) which was the 

frontier bc'tween Bengal and (Ipu-a ; veff Ain tratisl.ilion. Index. Bei.idos, M’here docs 
the l^crsinn author of the Itflini get llie Ilmdi 5 fixuul' and how ean he give the 

revonuG of Bengal under Jahangir, wlieii tlie U)ok was milh^n in 1002 {yuU Afu 
translation, I, p. 608) f Again, the word * luicultivated tract’ of Sirkir Madaraa 

(p. 692, last line) is a mistake for eonfiuos, frontier; but pdydn does not 

moan * lower parts’, as tranalatod on p. 508, note. 

t Major Eaverty’s spelling Chhotah Kdgpur has often been shewn to be entineouB, 
as the correct name is Chutiyd Ndgpur fi’om the old capital Chutiyi, near 

Rdnchi. The spellings Clihdr-kun^ and JMr-kunduh involve a wrong etj-mology, the 
enrroct name being Jl»a|*"khaad, 'bush-disUieP, aa Bundcl-khund, ‘tlte Bundola diatriet*, 
from a district, not from a well. 
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ofU'mardan bein^ Amarakantak, the highest point and watershed of the 
eastern parts of the Central Provinces, Tliat rocky, wild, and inaccessible 
region is scarcely a fit place for the capital of what must have been a large 
state.* 

As the border land to the west of Jdjnagar Major Raverty mentions 
Gafha-Katanga; and then he says (p. 987), quoting the Ma'dan-UAkhhdr 
i Ahmadi, that ** on the N. it is close to the Bhatah territory [the Bhdti of 
the Atn i Akbarl], and S. is close to the Dakhan.’* But this is an extraordi¬ 
nary confusion of names, parti}' due to the author of tlie Ma'darty especial¬ 
ly if he wrote Bhatah with a long a. He means Bh&t'h, or Bhat-ghor&, the 
mountainous tract south of Allahabad, whilst Bhati is the name of the Sun- 
darban region along tlie Bay of Bengal. Tlie Tahaqat is, indeed, the^ oldest 
work in which Bhatghora is mentioned. The district was plundered by 
Qamaruddin Timur Khan, who had also been fighting with the ulwriginal 
tribe of the Muasis.t In Major Uaverty’s quotation from the Jdmi^-iitfa^ 
wdrikh (a modern compilation without value), the Bha\i-Sundarban is placed 
West of Bengal;{ and in the quotation a little further on (which like the 
preceding is taken from the Ain i Akbari),—“ In the saekdr of Mangir, 
” from the river Gang to the Koh i Sangin [the Stony Mountains], they 
** have drawn a wall, and account it the boundary of Bengal’*, a wrong izdfat 
spoils the sense : Abul Fazl says that in Sirkar Monger, from the Ganges 
t6 the mountains [Rajmahall Hills], they have drawn a stone wall, i&c. He 
means the stone wall near Gadhi or Gafhi (Tcliaga|‘hi).§ 

We now turn to the middle period of the Muhammadan history of 
Bengal, for the elucidation of which a few new and interc.sting particulars 
have* come to hand. Tlicy throw further light on the reigns of RJij^ Kaijs 
and MahmM Shah I. 

B^^a' Ka'ns. 

(A. II. 808 to 817 ; A. 1). 1405 to 1414.) 

It was mentioned before that Mr. Westmacott identified Rfija Khqs 
with the well known, but hitherto legendary, Raja, or Hakim, Ganesh of 
Dinajpdr. I look upon this identification as open to doubt. * Ganesh * is 
a very common name, and the god with the elephant’s trunk is so generally 

• The name of Hill Gundamardan, in Long. 83® and Lat. 20® 65', in Boraaambhar, 
haa the same ending as U'mardan. 

t Vide Tahaqdt, Ed. BiU. Indica, p. 247 ; Beames, Elliot’s Races of the N. W. 
Provinces, II, 164; J. A. 8. B., 1874, Pt. I, p. 240, note. 

t Regarding the ‘ MAnik,’ vule J. A. S. B., 1874, Pt. I, p, 204. 

{ Major Eaverty, on p. 692, mentions the AfghAn ZamfndAr of Birbh<im and Jdt- 
naffar—iho italics, I daresay, imply a xoforence to JAJnagar. The ZamiodAr’a family, 
the desoendante of a real PathAn for once, are well-known j but JdtnMor is a 
of ' BAjnagar’. 
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known throughout India, that even MuharamadanB may be fairly assumed 
to be acquainted with bis name. But all MSS. spell the Bajd's name 
K6m, not Qanes; and I am inclined to adhere to the spelling of 

the MSS. and road the name as KaQs or Kansa. This would indeed be the 
name which Krishna’s enemy, the tyrant of Mathura, bore. I do not 
tinnk that the name is now in use, or has been in use in Bengal since the 
spread of Chaitanya’s Kiishna-cultus. But liaja Kans lived just a hundred 
years before Chaitanya, and the name might not then have been so unusual 
as it would now be. Further, Haja Kans is styled * llaja of Bhaturiah’, 
and Kaja Gaiics * Baja of Dinajpdr’. But Bhaturiah does not include 
Dinajpur ; for ‘ Parganah’ Bb^turiali lies far to the south of Din^jpur Dis- ^ 
trict, in llajshabi proper, between Ainrul and Bagura. But the name ‘Bba- 
turiah* is also used in a more extensive scn.se, and signifies Northern Rajshabi 
proper. It tlms formed part of Barendi a, wliilst I)ii)aj{)ur with the northern 
districts formed the old division of Nivritti. Now the Barendra Brahmans, 
as Dr. Wise tells me, say that tludr social classification was made by one 
Itaja K^ns Narayana of T^birpiir in Rajshabi; and as Tahirpur belongs to 
Bliaturiah {vide Map VI of Uennoirs Atlas), there is just a possibility tliat 
the statement of tbc Barendra Brahmans may give us a clue and help us to 
identify the historical Itfiji Kfiris. 

1 have no doubt that the name of the district of Rajshahi is con¬ 
nected with Raja Kins; for just as Muhmudshalii, Barbakshahi, and other 
names in the neighbourhood of Riijshahi refer to the Bengal kings Mahmud 
Shull and Burbak Shdh, so can iiajsbahi, i. e., Raja>shahl, only refer to the 
Kaja who was ' the Shah', i. e., to a Hindu Itaja who ascended a Musiilman 
throne. In its shortened form, ‘Raj'ihalii’ is certainly a most extraordinary 
hybrid ; for the Hindi nij is the same as the I’ersian shdht. 

It was remarked iu the first jiart of tliese * Contributions to Bengal 
Geography and History’ that Raja Kans did jirobably not issue coins in 
his own name. We know, however, that coins were issued during his reign, 
viz.y posthumous coins of A’zam Shah, during whose reign Raja Kans rose 
to inllucnce, and coins in tlie name of one Bayazid Shah. The latter issue 
was described by me before, and* bears, as far as is now known, the years 
812 and 816 ; the former was brought to the notice of the Society by the 
Hon’ble B. C. Bayley {vide J. A. S. B., 1S74, p. 291-, note). I can now 
give a figure of the posthumous coinage : two specimens .were lately brought 
for the Society’s cabinet,* clearly dated 812 {vide PL XI, Fig. 1). They 
weigh 164*69 and 165*7 grains respectively. 

* Togetiior with 6vo silver coins of Muhomroad Shilh, son of Raja K^na, dated 818, 
810. 822, 823, 826. The hitherto ascortoined years of his reign wore 818, 821, and 831. 
Mr. W. L. M;irtin also sent me latoly a Muhammad Shah of the same typo as publishod 
by mo. It was dug up near Madhupurah, Northern Bhigalpdr, which belonged to 
BengaL 
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Mahmu'd Sha'h I. 

(A. H. 846 to 864 ; A. D. 1442 to 1469.) 

The chronology of the reign of this king, which was hitherto one of the 
obscurest portions of Bengal History, has been further cleared up by a small 
but irapoi-tant trouvaille of eight silver coins struck by him. The coins 
were found by Major W. W. Hume Kt Mahasthau (Mostan) Qarh, seven 
miles north of Bagur6 : four of them were .sent to the Society by Mr. C. J. 
O'Donnell, C. S., who in the last number of the J«mrnal gave a description 
of the place, and the other four were received from Mr. K. Vescy We.stinacott, 
C. S. The eight coins have been figured ou^Pl. XI, Nos. 2 to 0. Five of 
them have rears, so that the ascertained dates of Mahmud Shah’s reign 
are now—S4G, 81*, 852, 858, S59, SGI, SG2, SG3, 2Sth Zil Ilaijah 8G3. 

Nos. 2, 3, and 9 of the coins arc very rude speeiinen.s of engraving ; 
and if the last liad not been found together with the others, 1 would be 
inclined to attribute it to Mahnuid Shah II., as the ktiuyah looks more like 
* Abul Mujahid’ than like ‘ Abul Muzaflar’. All the coins bear numerous 
gbroffmai'ks.* 

1. Vide PI. XI, No. 2. New variety. Silver, A. II. 81* No mint- 
town. Weight, 1G4 97 grains. 

Obvebse— . 

Margin —Af*# ^. 

Kevebse— jb* J 

The legend is tlie same as on Col. Hyde’s uuuiue Mahmud Shah of 840, 
published by me in J. A. S, B., 1874, p. 295. 

2. Vide PI. XI, No. 3. Obverse as reverse of No, 1 ; lleverso illegi¬ 
ble, probably the same as in Nos. 5, 7, S, 9. Weiglit, IG5 G5 grains. 

3. Vide PI. XI, No. 4. A. il. 852, Weigiit, IGI'II grains. 

Obverse —as in No. 3. 

Margin — A d r ,., . ,, ,, 

BeTEUSE—A iliaJL»j aD| 


• The ol)jc‘<’-i of these marks, which arc (‘ommon even on early Bengal coins, was to 
depreciate the roins. The r»ial commerce of thr* country was curried on in cowries, as no 
copper was issued ; and it suited the bankers and moni'y-cliunj^crs, when coins bearing 
the new year were issued, arbitrarily to docLire that the coins of the past year, and those 
of all previous years, were no longer (jlJtf, from tho Arabic ku/l, all), •. c., 

all-having, of full value. Hence they disBgurcd the coins, to the groat loss of tho pub¬ 
lic, by small circular stamps, or longitudinal notifies, so that it is a wonder that so many 
coins have come down to us with clear dates. Coins of former years, or coins thus 
marked by shroffs* ( were often called safoity pi of Mnah, a yoor. Vide also 

Buchanan (Hortiii’s Edition), II, p. 1006. 
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4. rac PI. XI, No. 5. Weight, 164-49 grains. A. H. 868. Struck 
at Mahm^dabad. 

Obtebse—Ah in No. 3, 

ReVE uSE—jt)i *x1A 

6, P/Jc PI, XI, No. 6. Weight, 165 68 grains. Mahunidabad? ^ 
The legend of both faces a8/)n Col. Hyde’s coin. 

6. Vide PI. XI, No. 7. Weight, 166*2 grains. A. H. 862. The 
obverse contains the lozenge and square, and the empty spaces of the corners 
are filled with little crosses, as on Col. Hyde’s coin. The reverse contains 
nine scollops along the margin. 

Obverse and revtjrse as in coin No. 5, but no mint town. 

7. raePl. XI,No. 8. AVcight, 164-28 grains. A. H. 862. The 
obverse and reverse have each ten scollops along the margin. Legend as in 
coin No. 5. The year Is expresscdly Air 

8- Vide PI. XI, No. 9. Weight, 1G4'77 grains. Legend as in pro¬ 
ceeding, but no year. 

The Mint town of M a h in u d a b a d on coin No. 5 is new. If it does 
not refer to some place within the extensive walls of Gaur, it may have refer¬ 
ence to Sirkar Maliuuidabdd i Western Faridpiir and Northern Nadiya). 

General Cunniiii^ham has j.ent me a rubbing of the following inscrip¬ 
tion belonging to Malmuid’s reign. The rubbing is taken from inside the 
Kotwali Gate, in Gaur, and refers in all probability to the bridge of five 
arches near it. 

•• ^ ^ •* 

* iUiUJj 

Tho buildinp: of this bridge (took pluoo) in the time of the just king, N&^irud- 
dunyd wuddin Abiil Muzaffar Mahmud Shah, tho king. On the Sth 
day of (,)afur {iiiuy God allow the montli to eud with success and victory !) 862 [2drd 
December, 1467]. 

The inscription measures ft. by 13 in.* The usual phrase * May 
Qod perpetuate his rule and kingdom!’ is left out. 

Ba'rbak Sha^. 

(A. H. 864 to 879 ; A. D. 1460 to 1474.) 

Mr. Westmacott sent me rubbings of two new inscriptions belongingto 
the reign of this king. He says regarding them—“ The two Barbak Shib 

* This u the w^iaaing inscription No. 97) alluded to ou p. 19, PrbeoedingB, A. S. B., 
January, 1873. 
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** inscnptioDs are taken from the tomb of tlic Muhammadan Pir, or saint, 
known by tlie name of Mahi Santosb, mentioned by Dr. Buchanan (apud 
“ Martin's Eastern India, II, C67) as being at M a h i g a n j, on the eastern 
** bank of the Atrai, in Tlidni Potuitald, District Dinajpilr. He says that 
“ the saint has communicated his name to Parganah Santosh, and that 
the most remarkable thing was that his name is said to be Sanskrit. 

“ Mr. J. P. Sneyd, who was good enough to take the rubbings for me, 
“ says that the city among the remains of wliiuh the tomb is situate, is 
“ known as Santosh, and that the tombs arc said to be tho»o of a lady, 
** named Mahi Santosli, and her daughter. 

** The larger inscription is over the inner door of the entrance to the 
tomb; the smaller one is outside the building. There are quantities of 
brick and blocks of stone all about, and the remains of a stone wall, and 
“a brick building, said to have been the ‘ cuteherry’. The local tradition 
“ I look upon as almost worthless. Doctor Buchanan and Mr. Sneyd, an 
interval of sixty-six 3 'ears having elapsed, heard.quite ditfereut stories about 
** the name. 

“ I do not think the name Mahi Santosh has anything to do with the 
** Muhammadan occupants of tlie tomb. Santosh is the name of the Parga- 
“ nah, and Mahi is clearly connected witli Maldganj, ‘ the mart of Mahi,* 
“ and I cannot but connect tbat with the Buddhist king of the 9tli or iOth 
** century, Mahi Pal.” 

If, as Mr. Sneyd says, the ruins round about Mahiganj aro called 
‘Santosh*, we would have to look for the tomb of Muhammad Sherau, 
Baklityar’s successor, among them. 

The name * Mahiganj ’ cannot be very old, tlmugh ‘ Mahi * may be an 
allusion to Mahi Pal. All names ending with the Persian ganj aro modern, 
and 1 cannot point to a single place ending in gaitj tliat existed, or had 
received that name, before the 15th and 10th centuries. 

The two inscriptions, as is so often the case, have nothing to do with 
the tomb. In all probability, the tomb is older than the inscriptions. Tombs 
have always been store places for inscTi[,tions of ruined mosques of tho 
neighbourhood. They add to the sanctity of tlie tomb, because their cliar- 
actersare generally tughra,ikn([ tliereforc unintelligible to the common people; 
they are poured over with milk and oil by votaries who look upon them as 
powerful amulets, or by the sick w'ho catch the dripping liquid and get 
cured. 

The larger inscription of the two, which measures 8 ft, by 11 in., is as 
follows : 

^ M ,^1 JS 

J^UJl iikUl ^ • IxJ) ^ 
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(?) r^i 

The Prophet (upon whom bo bb^ssings!) said, ‘ lie who builds the mosque in th# 
world, utII have seventy eristics built by God in paradise.' This mosque was built in 
the time of the just prince, the king who is the son of a king, Hukn uddunya 
waddfn Abul Mujahid Barbak Shah, th(; king, son of Mahmud Shdh 
the king. Th<' buibb'r is the groat Khan Ulugh Iqrar Khan, (one word 
unintcUigibli*) the grout Khan Ashraf Khan. 865 [A. D. 1460-61.] 

The builder of the mosque, Ulugli Iqrar Khdn, is clearly th^ 
same as the one meutioacd in Jlr. Westmacott’s Barbak Shah inscription 
from Diiiftjpur, j)ublishcd in J. A. S. 13., 1873, p. 272, and no doubt is now 
loft regarding tlie correct reading of the name. The characters of this 
inscription are well formed. 

The .smaller in-^eription measure.^ 1 ft. 5 inch, by 8^ inch., and consists 
like the preceding of two lines. Of the first line only the beginning jii 
1*101 d^i: * the Proplo’t say.s*, is legible. Of the second line 1 can witli 
some difficulty dceiplier the following :— 


Hii .t*' 

(| AjUjUj j OwM ^b| v£ljj{j 


The Mosque wjw* built by the greut and exaltod Kluin Ulugh .. Vazir of 

the town known as Bdrbukiibiid Milk an, 876 [A. !>. 1471-72]. 

The inscription, incomplete as it is, is so far valuable as it is the latest 
of Barbak Shah’s reign hitherto diseoiered 1 am not quite sure about the 
correctness of the word ‘ Mukan’ : there is a long stroke between the 

wim and the i'df and the reading Jluaia/i (c^^—is possible. Nor can I 
say with certainty that B a r b u k a bad is another name for S a n t o s h f; 
but the name is .so far of interest a.s it explains the name of Sirkar 
B a r b a k a b a d. This Sirkar was as.?os.sed in Todur Alalbs Bentroll at 
17,451,532 dams, or Ks. 430,2SS, and had to fnnii>h 50 horse and 7000 
foot. Its 38 Mahalls were tiie following .— 


• Tlic doubtful word b^lwd9^i is legible enough, but 1 do not undorstaiid tho mean- 
ing. It must be a word expressing relationship. Could it be for 

daughter’s son f 

The date is clear in one of Mr. Westmacott’s rubbings. 

t Parganoh Santosh does not occur in Todar Mall’s rontroll. In the later rant* 
rolls, however the name again appears. 
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1. Amrul 

2. Baldfth B&rbakabad 

3 . Bisdaul 

4. Pularhiir 

5. Puataul 

6 . Bai'baria 

V. Bangaoii (cy^) 

8 . Palta])ur 
» 9. Cldiaiulialtazu ( 

10. Chaura (fj^) 

11. & 12. Jha.-indli and Clia\i- 

i:aon j 

13. CliaiuUiii 

14. Chiu^bo 

15. HaveU Sik’li Shalir 

IG. Dharmin 

17. Daudpur ( 

18. Sunkardal, urf Nizampur 

dtjfi 

19. ShiUarpur 


20. 21. Sherpdr and Bahrampur 

22. Ti'diirpiir 

23. Qazibatti 

24. Kardahii 

25. Gururlut 
20 . Guliab 

27. Oanj Ja^Mul ( 

2S. Gobindpnr ( 

29. Kali;j:ai Gutliia 

30. Kliaral 

31. Kodiinagar 

32. Kaligai 

33. Lashkarpur 

34. Mulaiiehipur 

35. Masidha (Utx— 

30. Man SainaH 

37. Mabmudpur 

38. Vazir|M'jr (jy^jijy) 


Of these 38 names, four appear to have vani.-hcd entirely, viz., Nos. 2, 
4, 15, and 31. The otherfc appear also in later setllenients. Many of them 
are still to be found on sheets 119 and 120 of the Indian Atla.s. Two new 
parganahs have ai)peared, nz., Jaii.tngirpnr and Fatlijangpur, whieh clearly 
point to the emperor Jahangir and his Bengal governor Ibrahim Khan 
Fathjang,* and they may partly oeeupy the places of the four lo.st ones. 

The Haveli Parganah of the Sirkar is call' d Ilaveli Sik’h *Shahr, in¬ 
stead of Ilaveli Barbakabad ; but 1 entinot i<lentify the name. A small 
portion of Sik’h Slialjr aUo belonged to SirUar Ghoragbat. 

No. 25, Gururlnit is spelt in the MSS. Guzarhiit from guzar^ a ford. 
It lies to both sides of the rinmth of the Muhanaiula. 


No. 26, Guhas is spelt on tlie maps ‘ Goas’, and lies south of the pre¬ 
sent cour.-5e of the Podda. 

No. 30, Khar.ll is spelt on the maps ‘ Kliarail’ or * Kharaer. ^ 

No. 36, Man Sainali occurs in the Vth Keport as MaUimaui, but I 
have not identitied it. 


• A'in translation I, fill. 
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No. 37, Ma!imuil[)iir is called on tlie maps ‘ Muhumudpoor.^* It lies 
immediately nortli of Jiampur Boaliya. 

Inscri[iti<)ns belonj^ing to tl>e reign of Barbaksliah appear to be more 
numerous in Sirkar Barbakabad than in other districts ;t but specimens of 
his coinage are rare. 


Yu's^f Sha^. 

(A. H. 879 880 ; A. I). H74 to 1481.) 

About two years ago, Dr. Wi.so sent me a rubbing of the following 
inscription, from the n<‘ighbourhood of Dha ka, I believe, but I have mislaid 
the reference as to the exact locality. Tl>e iii'icription measures 2 ft. SJ inch., 
by 10 inch., and oonsi.sts of tlircc lines, tlie first containing the usual 
Qoran pas.sage.H in large letters, tlie second and third giving the historical 
particulars in small and close letters. At the time I received the inscrip¬ 
tion, 1 could deeiplicr but little of lines 2 and 3, and I now give all that 
I can at present deeijilier. 


r'j yy’ 

iUl lis-*-.-'! Ija 

UJI ^1 ^,1 ^ 4i'l 

^1 ^jjUaLto.'l aLc.lojlj ^-'1 yi^J] jj\ j 

j j AjUaLw j AjJ-yc aL*} jli.. sUu 43j.*ac‘^ 

«i« 

«« * 

3 aL*, 

^3j ^ tAiUj I; ^ 


(iod Almighty ftiiys, ‘Sunly he buikls tie-mo«scpii->* of trod who helieves in God 
and the last diiy, and estahli-hiw the prayer, aiul tile hual alms, and A'ars no ono 
exeepl (rod. it is tlicy that p«-rh.»ps l»eUmg lo mi< h as are guided.’ The Prophet says, 
‘ Ilo wlio builds a rno.^que in the world, will ha^ e a house built for liim by tfod in Para¬ 
dise.’ 

This ino.squc M-a.s built in the lime of the king of kings, the shadow of God in all 


• Thi’ two dissyllabic names Ahmad and ^fahmud arc continually pi'onounced by 
Bengalis .in three Hvllubles. ‘Ahamud*, • Maluimid’, or “Mflhonmd’, which is then con- 
foiuidcd with Muhammad. Siiuilurly, Bengalis pronounce ‘ Kohoman’, for Rahmiu ; 
‘ Bokkos,’ for Bakhah. 

t Of the scvf'n known at present, four belong to Barbakubud» ono W Gaui- ono 
to Udgli; one to the 24-P;ugauiilis. yitk J. A. y. B., 18ti0, p. 407. 
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worlds, the ropresentativo of (Jod in all lands, tho king, the son of a king who was tho 
son of a king, Shams ndduny^ waddin Ahul Mu^affar Yfisuf Shah, 
the king, son ofBarbak Shah the king, son of Mahm 6d Shah the king—may 
God perpetuate his kingdom and his rule and elevate his condition and dignity!— 

by tho i^lalik.the givat Lord, the hero of tho pc'riod and thu age.. Dated 

in the year 8R5 [A. D. 1480]. 

God’s merry rc'aohes every moment the soul of a man whose pious works continue 
after lum. [From Sa’di’s Bostfin.] 

In conclusion I shall give a few in!5crij)tions (the only ones that have 
hitherto been fomul) belonging to tho Afghan period of Bengal History 
(944 to 9S4, H., or 153S to ir>76, A. D.). 

III. 

The Tiirnn, on Aron.v'x, Periot) of the l^IrnAMMADAN 
History op 15i:xoal (153s to 1578, A. 1>.). 

The historical information whirh we possess of the Afghan period is 
meagre, and refers almost exclu.'^ivelv to matters connected with the DihH 
empire, but does not, like the hi.storv of tin* preceding period, conflict with 
mural and medallic testimony. The following h an outline of tho principal 
events of the period. 

944, Gth Zil Qa’dali, or Gth April, 1538, Gaur taken hy Kliawai; Khan (II). 

Mahmud Shah (111) of Bengal flees to Humayun, who luis just 
conquered Fort Chamir.* 

Humayun marches to Dengal, and Slier Klian’s generals leave Gaur 
unprote* ted. 

Rise of the kingdom of Kuch Bihar under Ih^a. 

945 Humayun for three moiitlis in Gaur. Mahmud Sliah nf Bengal dies 

at Klialgaon (Colgong), Humayun leaves Gaur before the rains had 
ended (about September 153S). 

He leaves Jahangir u 1 i H <* g as governor of Bengal in Gaur. 

Kbaw’H^ Klian operates again-^t Mabarta, tlie Cbero cliief of Palamuu. 
OIG, 9tli fafar, or 2Gtb June, 1530. Battle of Chauij^a.f 1{uin43’Un 

defeated by Slier Khan, wdio celebrates hi?, julue, tussumes the name of 
Fari'duddi'n Abul Muzaffar Shor Sha'h, and issues coins. 
Jahangir Quli Khan defeated by Jalal Khdn and Ilaji Kh&n Batui, 
and soon after killed. 

Khizr Khan appointed by Slier Slnih governor of Bengal. 

• The eiego of Chanar is fiaid to have commoncoJ on tho 15th Sha’bon 044, or 8th 
Jftnuar}’, 1538. According to tho Tdrlkh i Sfier tShdhf (Dowson, IV, 359), Gaur foU 
after, the taking of Chandr. If tho siogo lasted six months, tho 15th Sha’bkn, 044 is 
too lato a date. The year 945 commenced on 30th May, 1538. 

t The river between Chaunsd and Bakaar, on the right bank of which Shot 
had encamped, is called Thord l^adi. 
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94i8 Kliizr Kh&n doposet] by Sher Shab at Gaur. Bengal divided into dis¬ 
tricts, each under an Amir, under the amkmhip of Qazi Fazilat, 
952, 12th Rabi’ I, or 3rd June 1545. Sher Shah dies, and is buried at 
Sahasrfim, South Bihar. He is succeeded by his younger son Jalal 
Khan, who assumes the title of Jalaluddi'n Abul Muzaffar Isla'm 
Shall. 

Qazi Fazilat, Amin of Bengal, deposed. 

Muhammad Khan S u r appointed governor of Bengal and 
North Bihar. 

Miyan Sulaiman Kararani appointed governor of South Bihar. 

960 Islam Sliah dies. He is sueocedod by Mubariz Khan, son of Nizam 
Khan, under llie title of Abul Muzalfar Muhammad 'Adii Shfili, urf 
’Adll. 

Mull a mm ad Kluin Sur Gauriah {i. e.^ governor of Bengal) 
refuses to aeknu\vl<‘dge him, and makes himself king of Bengal. 

9G0 to 902, Shamsuddi'n Abul Muzaflfar Muhammad Shall, king 
of Bengal. He invades Jaunpur, and marches on Kalpi. 

962 Battle of Ch h a p p a r g h a t ^ a h, ea^t of Kalpi, on the Jamuna, 
between *AdU and Muhammad Sliah of Bengal. Muhammad Sh4h 
defeated and killed. The Bengal troops retire to Jltosi, on tlie left bank 
of the Ganges, opposite* Ihihabad, where Khizr Klun, son of Muhammad 
Shall, celebrates \\iiijiilu8 and assumes the title of Bahadur Sliah. 

902 to 068, Baha'dur Sha'h, king of Bengal and North Bilur. 

N a r a N a r a y a n, Uaji of Koch Bihar. 

Mivan Sulaiman Kararani still holds South Bihar. 

[063 Aeeession of Akbar.] 

061 Battle near S u r a j g a r h, west of Munger. ’Adli defeated and killed 
bv Bahadur Shah, assisted hv Sulaiman Kararani. 

968 Bahadur Shall dies. He is succeeded by his brother, who assumes the 
title of Jalal Shall. 

068 to 971, Qhiya'suddi'n Abul Muzaffar JalaT Sha'h, kingofBen- 
gal. 

Sulaiman Kararani still holds South BihSr. 

971 Jalal Shah of Bengal dies. Ho is succeeded by his son whose name 
is unknown. Tiic son is killed, and the government is usurped by 
one G h i y a s u d d i n. 

071 Sulaiman Khan of South Bihdr sends his older brother Taj Khan 
Kararani to Gaur. He kills the usurper Ghiyas, and establislies him¬ 
self in Gaur. 

071 to 072, Taj K Ii a n Kararani, governor of Bengal on the part of 
his brother. Dies in 072, . 

971 to 980, Sulaima'ii Kha'n Karara'ni' rules over Bengal and Bihar 
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under the title of Hazrat i Allg. He removed, after Tdj Kl)4n*a 
death, the capital from Gaur to Tdndfi. He acknowledges Akbar’s 
suzerainty. 

975 Sulaiinaii conquers Ofisa. M u k u n d D e o, last king of Ofisd, 
defeated and killed. Kill a Paliar takes Purl. 

9S0 Sulaiman dies. 

9S0 Ba'yazPd, son of Sulaiman, king of Bengal, Bili^r, and Orisa. 

Bayazid is murdered hv Ilansu, his cousin. 

980 to 981, Da'u'd Sha'h, socmid son of Sulaiman i Kararani, king of 
Bengal, Biliar, and Orisi. Khan Jahan Afghan aj)|)ointed governor 
of On>a. Qutlu Khan Lohani aj)|>ninted governor of Puri. 

Ba 1 G osa i n, Ihija of Kiich Blliar, 

982 Akhar conquers Blh.ir. Daiid Shah flees to Orisa. 20th Zi Qa’dah 
i3rd March, 1575), haUlc of Tukaroi, or Mughulmari, north of Jtilcsar 
(Jellasore) in Onsa. Baud defeated hy Mun‘iin Khan Khankhanau 
and Todar Mull. Peace of Katak. Baud cedes Bengal and Bihar, 

and is acknowledged bv Akhar king of Orisa. 

983 Mun'im Khan at Gaur. He dies with the greater ])art of his army. 

Husain (^uli Khanjahan, Akhar's governor of Bengal and 
Bihar. 

Baud Shah invades Bengal. 

981, 15th Kahi’ II, or 12lh .July, 157G. Baud Shah defeated hy Husain 
Quli Khanjahan in the battle of A'gmahall (Ihijmahall). Baud is 
captured and beheaded. 

The Afghans witlidraw to Orisa. 


As in the preceding p(‘riod I shall take the kings singly, and make a 
few remarks on the ehioinjhigv and coiunge. of their rei‘'u>. 

XXV. Fari'duddi'n Abul MuzaSiir Shor Sha'h. 

(04 J tu 0,52. H., <>i lo'SH to 1.5to, A. D.) 

Several of Slier Shah’s rupees, published hy Marsileii and Thomas, con¬ 
tain tlie new nnnt town of S h a r i f a ha d. A.', in the case of the mint- 
towns of Mahmudahad, Fathahad, and others mentioned in this and former 
‘ Contributions’, Sharlfahad may refer to the whole Sirkar, or to the ro^'ul 
camp in the Sirkar, and not to any particular town. There is in fact, as 
far as we know, no town of Sharifahad. Sher Shah’s Sharifabad refers in 
all probability to Bharkdndah or Western Birbhum and the Santal Par- 
ganahs {vide J. A. S. B., 1873, Pt. I, p, 223). 

Fort llohtas, which plays so prominent a part in Slier Shdh’s his¬ 
tory, is not knqwn, as Mr. Thomas states (Chronicles, p. 307, note) under 
the name of Shergarh. There is indeed, a small fort of the name of 
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Shergafh near Holloas, about 18 milcfl N. W. of it; but the Shcrgafh 
of Slier Shali’8 coinage stands for Kan auj.* 

Slier Khan’s lirst governor of Bengal, Khizr Khan, gave no satisfac¬ 
tion. He married a daughter of the late Mahmiid Shah (III) of Bengal, 
and affected regal pomp and independence. His sucee.ssor, Qazi Fazilat, 
was an A'graU man, and seems as “ Amin of Bengal” to have kept the 
divisional oltieers in cheek ; for they gave him the nickname of Qazi Fazi- 
hat, or ‘Mr. Justice Turjntiide’. 

Sher Sluilif lie.s buried in Sahasram in Bihar. A view of tlie tomb 
will bo found in Buchanan {(quid Martin), Vul. I. I hope in a short time 
to publi.sh the inscriptions. 

An incidental remark in the Peisian Dictionary entitled Buhar-i-'Ajnm^ 
infornift us that Sher Sli.lh wore his huir, n^orc genlh^ in curls. As tiic 
dr\ing of the curls after the morning bath took some time, Slier Shall 
transacte(l public bii.^iiic-'S in W\<'ghusnUkhattalt., the hath and drc<.dng*room. 
The cnst(jm, with some modirieations, wa-^ retained b}’ the Chaghtai emperors, 
during wliose reigns the morning and even the evening audience-rooms were 
called ghusul-khdnah.l 


XXVI. Jala'iuddi'n Abul Muzaffar lala'm Sha'h, 

to i»(iO H., or A. I). to lo-Kt.) 

The name of thi> king appears to have been frequently pronounced 
with the iindlahf /. e., Diem Shall ( 5^ )• Tlius the name is often 

spell by Badaoni, andoeeur.^ even in the Hindi orthograpliy of Islam Shah’s 
coinage.§ It is thi^ form which lias given ri>e to the further corruption to 
Salem Sii.th and Salim Siiah. 

1 have followed Mr. Thomas in referring Islam Shah's deatli to tho 
year 1)00, in spite of the ahno.'^t unanimoiw assertion of the historians that 
lie died a year later on 20Cli Zil Hayah 1)01, or 21st November 1551.11 But 
Islam Shah's coinage goes, in uninterrupted series, only as far as 900. Sup- 
j)ose Islam Shah liacl died on 20tli Zil Hayah, 901. He was succeeded by his 
son Firuz Sliah, who after three davs—one source says after several months 
—was murdered by Muluri/ Klian ’Adli, i. c., ou the 29th Zil Hayah, so 
that 'Adli could only have celebrated bis jnUU in Muharram, 902. His 

• It lies olo .«!0 to aiK'ient KannnJ. VuL- Jtjulaoni TI, 04, 1. 3. 

t The prommi'ialioii ‘Slur Shfih* is Iranian, .and lh»a*ef.*ro not applicable to India. 
I have elsewluTo sl^wii that the Muli.imnuidans of India follow the Turaui prommeia- 
tion of 1‘orsiun. AVe may be quite siiiv that Sher Shah proiioimced his name ‘ah^r,* 
and not ‘ shir’. 

i Vide .1. A. S. B., 1872, Ft. X, p. 66 note. This corresponds to oiw “ Ic^ee”. 

$ Thoinaw, ‘ Chi-ouieles,’ p. 412. 

|( Vide Dowson IV, 605, ;uid Badaoni. 
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coinage, Ijowever, gives 9G1 ;* and further, ’Adl§ liad reigned for some tme, 
when Huniayun, in Zil Haj^jah, 9C1, entered India, and people said that if 
Islam Sh&h had been alive, he would have oiipoeed the Miigliuls.f Islam 
Shsih, therefore, must have died in 9GO ; the day of the month (26th Zil 
Hnj[jah) is very likely correct. 

Islam Shah’s coinage seems to bear witne.ss to his superstitious charac¬ 
ter, The spirit of the age, and his remarkable escapes from assassinations, 
]x?rhaps inclined the king to trust to amulets. Many of his coins have the 
‘ Seal of Solomon’ and mysterious numbers, which Mr. Thomas passes over 
in silence, though they puzzled Marsden. AVhat the number 477 on his 
coins was intended to niean, is difficult to say ; it may stand for the well- 
known dyat-uUahj ‘God’s sign’, the letters of which wlien added give 

477. I have no doubt that it resembles the famous numbers CC ; 786 
( ; 2468 ( ^ 3 '^. ), and others, which wc find uK'd in 

the heading of letters, on amulets, tombs and even mosciue-inscriptious.j 

Islam Shah, too, lies, buried at Sahasram. 

XXVII. Shamsuddi'n Abul Muzaffar Muhammad Shall (II). 

(OGU to yn2 II., or A. D. lo'>3 to 1 

His real name is Muhammad Khun Siir. He seems to have been ap¬ 
pointed governor of Bengal, in supersession of Qazi Fa/ilat, soon after Isldin 
Shah’s accession and to have acknowledged him as king of Bengal up to, or 
nearly up to, his death in 960. In 960, however, Muliaininad Khan’s son 
rebelled, as will be seen from the following curious inscription. 

The Jalal Shdh imeriplion from a mosque near Sherpur Murchahf 

dated 960 H., or A. 1). lodd. 

A rubbing of this valuable inscription wa« received from Mr. E. V. 
Westmacott, C. S., wlio found it “ at a little mos<pie just to the north of 
Sherpur, in Bagura.” It measures 16 inch, by 9 inch. ; hut to both 
Bides of the inscrijition are two ornaments, the upper one forming a mimbaTf 
with the Musulman creed in it; and the lower om- being a little square with 
the words yd allah, ‘ 0 God’, in it. The little wjuare i.s surrounded by the 
phrase yd fatldh, ‘ 0 Opener’, four times rc])eatu<l, the alifs of the four yd^s 
forming the sides of the little square. The inscription is— 


• Marsden, PI. XXXVI, No. DCCXLVHT. 
t Bfldkoni, I, 459. 

X rid4i J. A. H. B., 1871, Pt. I., p. *57. 

Mr. Thomas (‘ Chroniehss’, p. 413, in Islam Shdh’s coin No. 303) mvea a wrong 
rpftding, which isjcpoatod on p. 416, No. 366. For alkdmi*ai<ihi- 

tldaunduyiafid oXhdmilidiH^iUlayydn, 
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. (Id'oken) ... . AaU Jl 5 

t| 4^ .l^-'^ Axtx) il-'f 

llir I'lupiiit (<i'Kl him!) unid,.[this mo.^qui! w.is hailt duiinf'the 

rriirii] of till- kiuy:. thf ^on id’dt kiii^, Ghiyus uildunwt waddtri Ahul 
i\I u ^ a ft a r J a 1 a 1 S li li h. tlu* kin:;, son f)f M n li a m m a d S h a h (r h a 2 i,— 

niay (mmI }n j ju t iiattj hi^ kiuj‘d«jiii! The huild< r oi thi'i religious edilh:*.- is. 

during the y* ar ‘.diO. 

There is 110 douht ahout tlic date, whicli is exjfrossed both in words and 
in niunbers, 

llistdi-y savs nutliina^ of Jalal Kljan’s rrhcllion or tlie course it ran; 
all wc know is tliat .JaUil Jvlian nine years later was acknowledged kijjg of 
Bengal. The follouing pa'^-ago from iJadaoui (f, ddo) i.s rather curious, 
heeause the name of .lal.il Shah is tranr.(erivil to the father, who on, or before, 

’Adli's a. s-ion r--lii'‘''d all giauee, made hinisidf king of Bengal under the 

name of .Muhammad Shah, and even a.sjjire<l to the throne of JDihli, 

In tie npiiidiia’ llimati In nd ihal Muh.imiuiid Khiiu S u r, tla- governor 
of JUiiL't!, hid 111 id" hnii''lt l.iiiii ujul i th- tith-fd‘ .1 a 1 a 1 u d d i 11, and li.id roine 
witli .lu i' "*' nd'liM-r .■''\.ii 111« '»! In ii-t- .md .iiit.>, fioin IV uiriil to J.iunpui, and was 

m iiiliinn ujM.u Kul|'i aid \et di. • * - And wln u lluuuu in uiunt* rruj)tiHl inaiGios 
to ’Adli, Ii" (‘-und 'Adli .lud .Mulu.miu.ui Khan **t (i.iur urar tlmMauza’of 
C‘ h h .1 P P a I U h a t I a li. l » ti'iin K'alpu wifh ih" J.iimiiui hi IwccU tlicni, leady to 

fiuliJ larh i-tli li' "I <'*111 la\ . Me imp-d witJi qii-u pmup. nimh war inati-rial. with 
Iium'i'Mi' h"!-', and ■"Unt!*" • 1 > ph ini'., ami quit'' Li'iilid'-nt a-'l<j ’Adii’'. fate. 

I'lit •'.I'ld' :il\ ill li' *' laiii'd llimun am.' d liiv' .1 -li'iutiiiir •■tar, and without ihday 
h"rit lu' I } •: ' ■! j'hiiil-' diioUL^a tli ■ uv. r, ain )»■ d tli.'n. i^baciit 15 ngal aiiuy hy 

me)!!, .ml lin* u 1* iiii'i utl'i' niiil.’.'>ii>n .md ih'i'id'!. M'»l "t ^liiUauiund Khans 
Amu'"<t’ i\iilid."'h'i'. l•'‘lj>’d. .iiidtli' hilj'l*'.'' Kiite ur. < vid<‘iit I\ with hLj 

h« ad m In- -h i'\' . 'In* ipp'Mi'd. an-l up i'» tli- pi"'- ul in'lliuia: !•' kn-oMt .d'-uil IiIn I'alo. 

As \\(‘ have sji'a-ini'-U" id* Muhamm.i l Sluli*'' coinage, we know tliat he 
did not call himself ‘ .fahil Sh.ih’ , but Bad.ioni ina\ have hoard of the rebel* 
lion ul'his >on and eonloun lol .lahil Sh.ih uilh Muluimina l .Shah. 

The village of ('h h a p p a r g h a 11 a h ^ [nrhaji'i liiomost 

Westerly point to whiidi tlie Bi'ng.il arms evt r ad\.iu"ed—hv > I’as! ol K.ilpi, 
on the left liauk of the damun i, in hong. 79” oS'. elo^e to (he eonlUienee of the 
Singur Nadi and tlie Jamumi. It helong.s to Barganah (ihatampnr, Sirkar 
IvtUTii. Tliough prominently marked on maps X and Xlll ot UenneU's 
Atlas, it ih uut given on Sheet 09 of the ‘ Indian Atla.s’, the noare&t placo 
(if not the same) being Sult-anpur. A little furtlier to the east, at the 
entrance of the Itiiwah Terminal Ganges Canal into the Jainuna, lies the 
village of Fathahad, and nearer still to Chhapparghattah, the village of 
Fathpur, Either may have been the actual site of the batUe-Ueld.* 

• The .stiMight dlstanee of t'hhai>parghattuh from Kulpi i> only 11 luileij. Fathpur 
O 0 
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Marsden givos a fine specimen of Muhammad Shith’s coinage, dated 
9G2, which gives the full name of the king ; but he makes tlic name of the 
mint town to be Arkat. I have no doubt that the correct reading is 
S u n a r ga 0 p. 


XXVIII. Baha'dur Sha^ (II). 

(962 to 968 11.. or A.‘l). to loOl.) 


His full name is not known to me - the coins wliieh I have seen, had 
their margin cut awav. Badaoni (T, calls him Muhammad Ihili&diu. 
The period of his reign api>car«. to ]»e well ascertained; the historians give 
902 to DO'S, and General Cunniuglium tells me that he has coins of 90o, 


907, and 90S. 

Pariranalis Bahadurpur and Baliadur Slial)! in Sirkrir Tnndi, appear to 
be called after him. The Sirhur hear.** unnu.-takcable traces of linaiu-ial 
changes made during the Afglian perioil ; Ihr, lH‘«:id<*s Bahadurpur and 
Bahadurshahi, we have Sherpiir and Sher Shahi, SulaimauaUid and Sulai- 
man>hahi, and Daudshahi. 

The mo.<t imjiortant evimt in Bahadur Shah's reign is his war with 
’Adli. Driven out of Agrah, Itauah, and Kalid. and ha\ing h»t hi-' great 
general Hiuiiin. ’Adli retreated to .]aimj»ur, ii.inuras, and Fort Clumir, 
and eveiituiillv to Soutli Bihar, whieli >ince Dlum .Shah’s reign had been 
held by Mivan Siilaiman Kararani. Bahadur Slidh, uh*) after lie* death of 
his father and the rout at C’ldiapparghatt.ih, ha<l retired to .Ilio-i, op]»»-ito 
Jlahahid, on thy left bank of the Uange-<, where he eelebral-‘d his julus, 
habtoned to Gaur and deleated an ollieer <d' the name of Shaliha/, Khan, 
who had declared for *Adli. Having lirmly cstahlislied him-elf m Bi^ngal, 
he wisely left Mi\»n Suhiiman in possession of Smith Bihar, and tims 
found him a willing ally when he marehed against 'Adli, anxious to 
av«*nge tlio death ot his fatlier. Tie* d(*eisivc haltle, ace«*rding to the Tarilch 
i was fought “ at tlie stream of Surajgarh, invir M linger”. Tlie 

stream of Surajgarh is the Kiyol Nudi. and Snrajgarli stands at the conilu- 
enee of tlic Kiyl and the (langi s, 17 miles W. W. S. o{ Munger. Al>out 4 
miles west of Surajgarh and the Kiyol, we find on Sheet 112 of the Indian 


is i.j miles. Th»t Tdrikh i Itfilidi (Dowson IV, 007) (.'liliajijiirghaftah lies ll 

ko!- from Kulpi. Jlif Tvhaiidt » Akbari (l)owr.on \ , 24o; luis lo kos Jiom A''jroh, whieh 
lb impo-siliie 

In PiiWMon V, 24 1, 1. 20, for Sikandar Kliari, ruk-r of P.i-ngal, rrml Mnlminmad 
Kh&n Sur, ruler ol Bengal, and ./ar the \ill.ige of Mandiikar [Dowson, IV, '/)07, 
‘Marhakhar’], rend the \illage of Minduknr, or Minplkur. Mirirakur, the Mirha- 
koor of the Tnap-s, lies W. of A'gruh, towards FathpCir Sikn. Ithclongrd to Sultan 
Sallmah B< gam (Itairam Klian's widow luanied by Akbar), who lies bmied there in 
her garden. Tuzuk., p. 116. 
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AtlaH tliC village of Fathpur, whieli may be tlie site of tlie battle-field. 
'Adli, who bad only a few men, was defeated and killed. 

Tlie battle was fought while Akbar besieged M^nkot in the Sivvaliks, 
e. e, ill 9G1, and bmught about the final surrender of that fort.* 

liah^idur Shah died in 9G& at Gaur, and was succeeded by his brother 
Jalal Sliah. 

The following inscription belongs to Baliidur Shrill’s reign— 


Inscription from the JdmV Mosque at RdjmahaU, dated 904, Zf., or A. D. 

1557. 


A rubbing of this inscription was sent to tlie Society in 1873 by Gener¬ 
al Cunningham. Another copy was since then given me by Mr. W. Bourke, 
together with three oilier inM-riptions from Uajmahall.t The inscrip 
tion has nothing to do witli tlie inos(pic, and appears to have been taken 
from tlie t>»nii> of one Iljrahim Khan, who was murdered‘by infidels 

when young. It i> \rry ilh‘gil>le,*and the hdters are badly cut. Its length 
is 3 It. 3 iiieli., and it-* bn*adtli, Gi iueli. 

i,j^" s, j ai) jui 

- e. ^ 3 3 J'-' 3 * 3 J'-f 

.• Jii iSjiXi ^ 

^ IxL ;l ^^9 ... (3 line.sillegible). 

. ^ ^ 

^ 3 ‘5kL<I 

^Sr .* 

JSj ^ 3 3 t?;* 3 


♦ Tile IT i.s n.i (J<»iiltt aliout the d.ite. 'ITk’ Ttinlh > Ddutli (llownon TV. 50s) pl.ioes 
SOraij^aj-h oin- 4«y.«, nuue or from and aiM-* that ’Adli «.is dain ‘* after 

a reign ef ei^dil m .irs iu tiGS." lt.uia«'iii (I. lol' pl.n«s llie dwilh of'Adh in 902. 

VnU alxi A', ]>. 60 . 

t (JiiuT.tl ruunmuham calls th«* Tnos(pn‘ Mo>.qut';rmurko, “A«am 

Srtis ki .Miojiil.' 'l'h-‘ ollirr rnhhings whirli Mr. Doin kc yavr ini’. ;iv< ,^1) a ht’anlifiil 
mhhiny: lunn Mama Ih’hi's tomb, at tlie M.iIuh I'.diio. fiom a ^toTn• let into the wall at 
the west nnl. 'I’)ii> tn^i liptioii only eont.iins jiiou.*; fortmdie; hut 11 .“ hoautiful cliarae- 
t*’l>i belong to the l-tlli eenturv. (2) A rubbing from a mosque, nonth of the new 
eeinetr>' in Kajmahall. The inwrijilion is over the ca nlre d<'or, and ln-longs to the reign 
of Aurjing/fli. (3) A rubbing Ironi !» uio.sqm’iu Mahatjaii. tlircc luSlcs oast of Itiij* 
nmhull, dat< d A. II 1081 (AunmgzrbV ivignV 
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jA j cj jJiX> jj 

.. J-elj j 

.(1 or 2 lines broken). 

God who is hloasod .ind <^t'at ariva [Qor. Tl, 1 - 10 ], ‘ Ho not say that thow \n 1 io are' 
killod on tho war of (iod are* d«*a<l: liiov live-, hnl ye>u «l'> nut kne)\v.^ Anel < Jod \vhe» ia 
hoiioie'il and iilorioUH, says r<h»r. l\\ lOl], ‘*Mi- whi> Ih-e-th (*n the- path «tf <»<nl, will linel 
on faith luaiiy (-^imilaily) e-nm)n-lli'd and ple nty <*t ]iie»vi>ion-e. Ami he- \\he» li a\e-> hl.s 
hoiisf th-clnu; tt» fh^d anel His Vrophe-t. iiul de-a1h eui rtalee- Inin, hi-* i* vx.eiei he-e-e.jrie.-^ llie? 

duty c>t God.'.as to hi." niid* i-tamlinj:. tli«- tonirm-s ot tin- i-litejiu-nt an- 

nntit tea r\pi-« >.% it. anel the-pe'iis etf th- !< .-iiue el of tin-a^'-e witln r aw.i\ in .'itt< ini>tinii: a 

eh Ni-vi])li->n. the I \..hi il who i \.ilti el el’.oiiity i" nianili-"t. tlo iUn"trie-us \s itn'-"-'. the 

piMijf ol till-1 ■ u ne .1, lliiuhiin Khan t i h a / i, son e-f A mi n n 1 1 a h. Nxln-w-i-sin 

. .1 t> 1 'h'r. "ho in ill- h-uinninj; »>f hi- M'nth .md th*- 1" e.iiMiiiiit' e'f his l.eith 

f-iudit " Ilh th- iiilid-■-.mil ie-,i.l!‘d mi-M hn f and iih-llion. ua-e .lelmittc d in !'(i I. <in 
tl. *'t h d e\ ol >a'\ .111. e 1 1 id i \ . 'v 111 li l\\ ii .old .1 h.ilf V all lie - li.ed J d. to lli. }i. ini if 
f'i m.iitsidom and till n-.d ed imid tm *-. aiid loiin el, lhiou::li tin se.M 1.1\ ol lhi .Miillus 
ui the y:uid.mi I. ed’th- I'l'-ph- t. th.et ihioin oiwishis. 


XXIX. Ghiya'siiddl'n. Abiil Miizaffar Jalu'l Shall, 

d'o.s I'l n7l H.. A. 1). l.'dil to 1 ■/d.’j.’' 

I take ]ii-5 full name- l‘re»m ^Ir. AVi-stnuieotl's .'^herpur trivori 

above, us tliere* \a lu) doubt that he is the same ]iriiu-c. Of Id"-reiiiis, ^Ir. 
ThouMs (‘Cliroiiieli'S,* p. -117) lias juildisbed a line ."{nie-iun-n, (.uj uliieli lie 
appears witli thesliorteiied name,* of .lakildiu.* ]\lr. 'Dnuuas mak'> tin- mint- 
town to be Jijptir ; 1 beliovt.-that tho I'orreet readini; i" Jliijipur (eippo- 
fcite Ihitnah). Already uiule*r Nuyrat Sliih, Ilappur Innl n-"e n l«» iinjiortaiiee 
as the seat of the lieni;al "overnor «.»f IJiliar. 'I’lie' smilln-rn j>ai’t id Ihli.lr, \\ it h 
the town ofililiar a." capital, was in tlie hands ol tin- Aluluin>. 'I’his ^tate 
of tidings contimuMl elurni'i- tin- ri-i^ns of Klam Sli.ili ami iln- Afirluin ilynas- 
ty ul (jiinr, Semllj Ihliar i)eniu' io the hatids of Mi\an .'^ulainnin i Kararani. 
Some tijiM- altrr Akl*arV eoinjU'-st of Jlihar, Hajipi'ir trradnallv .-atik in import¬ 
ance, and Hatnali-| became tin- .seat of the- ]Mno-lml '^('hnohtaij irine-rnun-nt. 

Jalal Shiih i.s said to iui\e died in 071 at (Jaiir. Kor the e-\ents after 
his d'atli, the inureler of his son, and the sliort*U\ed t;ei\ernment of the 
u^u^per (Ihiyasudelm, we liave no other souree hut tlie nnaiern Bit/dz ussa^ 
Idfin, ibe author of which has not mentioned tlie souiee of his information. 
He has, liowever, been oeca'ionally found jjo.s-ne.ssed of .spm-lal and correct 
information, and we may follow' Stewart in accepting his statement. 

With .lulai »5hah and his .son ended tlie Shr dyiia.-ty. 


* JiiiKt ns Mainiildm’ in Iht- SjUgnon in."ejijition of W(J, jmhlit.he(l hy mu in 
J. A. S. P,., 1S70, rt. I, p. 2;JK. 

t Shej-Shah*built the imi-t of Patnuh. lu Todai Mall’.s rtutroll, Patnuh bclongsi 
to Sii'ku Pihui'. 
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XXX. Hazrat i A*la Miya'n Sulaima'n. 

{i)72 to 080, II., c.r A. 1). urn to 1.372.) 

Till' principal facl-* of Uu* vijxorous rciuMi of Miyiin Sulaiman arc known 
from the Tiirikh i iJdndi (l)o\v.<un, IV, 5011) 8)hl tlic Ahharn-'unoh. 

llis pii'ty ukuIo u certain,ijnprc.^.-iioii on Akl»ar, and Dadaoni states tliat 
lie used to hold c\i‘rv inorniii;' a devotional meeting; in conip.iuy with one 
linndr«*d and lUtv Shaikhs and ’Ulainas, after which he u>ed to transact 
state husinev.s, 

ilis redoulitahle "cncral Itaju, hotter known as Kala Paliar, is up to 
this time reini-udien-d h\ tin* people of Ori'd. 

Accoidiiii; to the and hi.s death tiaik jdaee in 

JISO. 'J'liis imi't lia\c ]n*<-n in ih*.* h**u:inniMLr 'd thc \'*ar; f()r J)aud’^ coin- 
ai;** eon\nicne<-s lik<*wise with UsO. Tlie Jiiydz ami Stewart Imve Osl. 

'J'l!-' I'ullow iiiLi two in-*erip(iiiiis from the extreme eiuUof Ids dominions, 
SundrL;.i"n and IJikar. are nf\aluc. 

1.— lilt' Shit/i hiifi'ripittiii of Sunargaon. dated t)7G H., or 

A. \K l.'ii'.O. 

(hii'-ral <‘uniiiuuham took a ruhhin:^ oi't]ii> in^eription from a stone 
at li''* old M.i^jid m-.ir the Kik.dd Ihi/.ar. Sunar^aon. 'rii'* stone me:is\ires 
1 It in. Itv I ft. d in., and eon.'i-'t'. of three li les. The cluiiiicters are 
clum-'\ and imli''tiuel. 

:^T1 yjJ ts il! j Jli 

•• ^ 

•• 

aIJ! t—^_J 1A! 1 ,a1xoJ ^ 

j 4l*« IfcVxuJt 

)] * >aAaw 

•• > •• . 

Ond .Vhniehlx >• .V'.. ' Tli-* :nnMpu > h.done to fi-d. w.ndiiv W‘i one ehr wl'h him,* 
^riic I 'i I'jili* t. *111 w hi'III 111- ]m . 1 ' I, >‘.i \‘ Ih \\ h»' hmlih .1 inii'-i jiii‘ in tin* < aid will have 
M'\. nty'•.I'll'- huill l.'r him h\ ta'd in p-iradi^ I'le'< ui-'viit'-* t.iir' th'T with what 
lin n- i> "1 "th'i huildiiifr' w*n* huiltj *hnini; ih<'i* ien ot thr kiin; <*1 the aae. his 
iiueii't IM.ij'-I n M I .\ H n S n 1 ;i i in a n .... J'> th« ci in ioii'.. *‘X.dt*'*l, vi<‘torious 
51 •« 1 1 k ’A !■ .1 n 1 1 a h M i > a ii, '«*n of A m i r K li a n K .i *1 \ v 51 i y li n. dnriiig 
tin- nii'nlh nf Zd (hi'tl.di ‘.i7l» [^Xjn-il. l-iiinh 

2,_ 'fhr Salaiontn Shiih Tnscripfion ni 1iihn)\ A. IT. 077, or A. I). 1569-70. 

The follouim; iii'^eription !•< taken fivim ahuve tin* diH>r loading to the 
minor toinh of the ."hrine of Sharafuddiii in the town ol Bihar. 

• n-'zvot i Snhiinntn elainird thi' till*-; 'Vin rraTi'lation, 5 oh T, p. 

an*l Indt-x 'fhe Tniilh i Inimti als«> ctdls him Mii/i'tn Sulainuin. 
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vb ^ . • ‘ jd 

Jjb Vi4> ^ J e/ir? 

J Cj/*^ jy ej!;^ * eAt'-5^ 


^ 'y*j»yc j^iilaua^ 

cj^^l g —* j' cM J* 

J;Io . .. . 


• j ^/o ftU ti^nj 

•* jl 

•• 


1. TIk’ door of honor of the rt'orld, and Iho pole of ikjIos .. Iho cynosiuv of 


devotees; 

2. He who coiuos to lliis door, will indee-d ohtair from (iod hif. de.-^iros ; for ho 
who wishes, finds. 

il. Tlje le.ttlier ( arp*‘t of Ids n-tiring^ room is tin' green ground ; and fortius lojison 
ho is the treasurer of tin woild lunl the faith. 

4. In the reign i»f llio just king, in whom heavmly light reve.iled, through 
whose t» nor oppression and In resv disappe.tred, 

6. Wherevei in- nisi d his , x.ilt' <1 <t.imlardH. he « stahlished tin- law of Murtafa, 

6. S u 1 a i m a ri, of the \n >uld, a .si eeuid Sul.umdu. whose-he.mty lies in the ja-r- 
feelioii of his justh e and bounty. 

7. When 900 had been exeeedid hv 77 years, Ha.ssu, the son of Itaud, 
wrote it. 


At tlie siele of tliis inscription, tlio poetry and prosody of whlcli is a.s 
wretched as tho.se of tlie Jliliir inscriptions forinerlj^ puhlnhed, statids the 
2d0th verse of the second eliapter of the (.^oraii. 


XXXI. Ba'yazi'd Shani (II). 


(t)S0 jr., or A. Ih la72.) 


Rejjardin" the death of Sulaiman and tlic accession of Bdyazid Sh ah, 
Badaoni (11, 1G3) says— 

“ In this yi-ar (OtSO^ Sulaiiiuin i Kurftrani, the ruler of Ih-tigal, \vlio si \ h d himsi-lf 
Hazrat i A'ffi, di'-d. lie had eonejuered tin- teiwn of Katak-Jkiiiav.is. ‘ thi- mini- of un¬ 
belief’, and laid made Jaganmith [I'drij a Jih-ul I'hini. lie ruled tium Kiiturd]) to 
Oriaa, and now wi-iil to G<td. 

Ills son Iluyazid took Ids jdaee ; but afUr fi>'r ur six muHfhs the AfghitnA 
killed him, and his younger brother I) u Ct d seizi-d on the kingdom.” 

The iSawanih i A/cbari has the follow'in"— 


SuhuTnan during his lifetimi- hud e-onutantly Bent pri-.sentn to ih*- i-Tup*UY>r Akbar, 
and hiid thus seeured himself against an invasion. "When he dii-d, the Afglnins thought 
it proper to make his eldi-st son liliyaz jd his sueceKHor. He, in Ids youthful folly, 
read the khuffiah in his own [not in Akhar’s] name, and neghicti'd all the forms of jiolito- 
ness which his father had always strictly ohj»ervod. Kven tho c-hief noldos of Ida 
father wore ill-treated by him, and commenced to halo him. llansti [^U] also, son 
of bis undo ’lm4d [brother of Taj KhAn and Sulaiman], who -was his son-in-law, got 
offended with him, and was instigated to seize the kingdom, till at last ho killed liayuzid. 
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But Lodi, who was ‘thcHOur of Iho kinp^dom, with the conscmt of tho nohlca, raised 
Duiid, Iho youngor aon of Sulainiaii, to th<’ throne and kilh.d llansu. B\it G6jar Khan 
raihod in Bihar liava/M’s son to the throne, and Lodi wont with a hirgo amiy to seize 
on Ihluir. On acToimt of c-arclenHnohs on the jiiirt of Mun’im Kliuii Khankhitnan, and 
hy nu'anH of ilatt<-nug iironuHos, Lodi sueoocded in Ininging Gftjar over to his views.* 

A.S Sulainun died in ByO, and Ddud Siiah’s Coinage begins also in 980, 
Biyazid Shah’s sliort reign falls in the bame year. No specimen of bis 
coinage has Intherto Ijcen I’ound. 

XXXII. AbulMuzaflfar Da'u'd Sha'h. 

(9S0 to 981 Jl.; A. 1). Iu73 to 157(i.) 

Tlie facts of I)dud Shah’s reign are well known from tlie histories of 
Akbar’s reign. His full name appears on tlie margin of hi.s coinage, of 
which specimens are numerous ; but all rupees that I have seen, had the 
margin cnt away. 

His defeat on tlie lutli Laid’ 11, 9S1 "12th July, 157(>] elieited the 
curious tank// (metre c-''*^*** 

.s.Kiiu'd'ini I'n-ni I).i\id •'hand. 

"Witli Dainl Kluin tin- K.«rar.uii dyna>ly eaine to an end. The 
Af ‘eliiin> under the L-ih.iiii'' sule«e«]u« nllv fougljt witli Akhar's orticers, 
espeeially Man Sinuh, in (IrLii ami Soulh-Ea>tern Bengal, till the}'were 
linallx \»\ereoiuo under ’Usinan Khan during Jahangir’s reign in Eastern 
Bengal.J 


The fronlier> (*f Bengal during the Afghan jieriod became gradually 
narrower. Sumirgaon i> montiuned a-* tin* frontier under Shcr Sliab andSulai- 
miiu i Kararani. Bui this may bave been mojv nominal tlian real. Cbat- 
giion had alread} before Slier Sliali again falh-n in the hands of the Araka- 
nese. 'i'lie liliusahs, /. c. /amimhir>, of Blialuah, Bakla, Chaiulradip, 
Faridi)Ur, ami tlm 21-Parganah>, wer* all hut independent; and from Sunar- 
g;iini o\er Hhaka northward over !Mailuan^ingh extended the territory of 
hla.-nad i *A'li ’iVa J\h:ln, who in the Akbarnaniuh is called ‘ the chief of 
th(‘ Twehc Bhuvalw’. Tlie I’ortugnese also became important. 

In tlie iKulii, tin* frontier receded likewi.sc. The results of the coii- 
(juest of Kiiiuata ami Kamrup hy Husain Shah vani>hed with the establish¬ 
ment of the groat kingdom of Kiieii Bihar, when tlio Karataya became 
again tlie l’r«)niier. The IVliihammadan historians do not tell us much 


* The ri umiiiiiig portion lias lu.'i'u tr!ln^l.'lled by Prof. Dowson in Elliot’s History 
of Imliii. \’ I. p. o'.f li'. 

t i'uli ni\ • Prosody of the Pi-rdans’, ]i. 50, 1. 13. Tlie seeond foot is 
and the «////'in az eannot he lid't (uit. 

t Aui I, .^20, .‘^21. IVof. Bowson, IV, -513^^., makes 

Khun Baud’s younger brother. But they belong to difl’eronl Afgliaii tribes. 
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resjardinj;; the rise of this kingdom. According to the Ahharndmdh^ the 
fouiidt r was C i s a, who must have lived in the ver^- cud of the second period 
of tlie Muhammadan history of Bengal, {i. e, about Oil H., or A. 1). 
153b), or fifty years* before Abul Fa/1 wrote. liis son N a r a N a r a y a n 
is not inentioncd ; but bis coins prove that hi* was tin* c<uitenip<*rarv of *Adli. 
A specimen of bis silver coinage was publishe*! iii J. A S. JJ., fv»r 135(>, p. 
457, bv B&bu K&jendralila Mitra, and bcar^ the S.ika year 1177, or A. D. 
1555. A short time ago, Capt. Williamson, Dejmty thmnnissioner. Oaro 
Hills, presented the Society with the following uni<jue silver coin, which is 
of the same year, but is mueli larger than the one published by Hahn Kajou- 
dralala Mitra, and dillirs in the letrend of the reverse. It was picked up 
by a Garo togetlier willi a Tkiuibbahi rupee. 

Silver ('oifi of A'.\hv if Kiich Bihar. Large size. 

Weiubt, 157 It) grains, baka 1177 ^A. I). 1555]. A.-». Socy,. Bengal. 

Hotted margin. 



OBTERS-n— 

Bea EiisE—II 


OnvKRSE—(Til" coin, <il tin In lln- lotus <»l‘ the fo .1 rif ili.- twic iHn-tnovi'. Siva, 
ItEvrusi;—Ui ihf tu if (■ illuslruius X a r a X tl r a s. n-i S:',l,a. 1177, 

Nara Narayan’s son .and .-.uwcMsor was Bill (Josiii'n, whom flie 
Akbarnamah culls Bisd’s grandsom He Avas rnuniing in Ostt, or A. D. 
lo/8. His brotber Sbulcl Gosain is mentioned liy Abul Kazl and 
lialpb Fitch. JjAI GosAin s son is Lac b mi Naravaii, Avho received 
Man Singh in 1005 II., and was still reigning in 1027 (A. H. 1018). 


• Vidi .J. A. S. B., 1872. Ft. I, p. .'52, 1. 8 from below, 
the rise of K6ch BUiar is eoimoctcd with the full of G.'im\ 


It is quite possible that 
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Introduction. 

Of all the numerous tribes—Garos, Kliasias, Siatengs, Mikirs, Ka¬ 
chans, Kukis, Nagas, Singphus, and Kbamtis—inhabiting tliat vast tract of 
mountainous country wliich hems in Asam on the south, the largest 
numerically, as it is territorially, is tlie “ Naga”. Under this comprehensive 
term is included tlie whole group of cognate races, dwelling along that 
broad stretch of hill and upland, which, rouglily speaking, is comprised be¬ 
tween the Kopili Uivor, on the west, and the Bori Dihing, on the east, 
and which lies between the parallels of 93° and 9G° East Longitude. This 
tract extends northwards to the low hills bordering the alluvial plains of the 
Districts of Lakhimpur, Sibsagor, and Naogaon, and overlooks the broad 
waters of that noblest of all Indian Hivers, the' sacred Brahmaputra. In 
a soutlierly direction, we are at present unable to state exactly to what 
limit it may extend. We may, however, safely say that it lies between the 
meridians of 25° and 27° North Latitude. Our late exploriitions have 
Mtilcuil)' ITsceJ&ftined, that the great Naga race does undoubtedly cross over ■ 
the main watershed dividing the waters which flow north into the Brahma¬ 
putra, froni those flowing south into the Irawadf; and they have also 
furnished very strong grounds for believing that in all probability it ex¬ 
tends as far as the banks of the Kaieudwen (Namton4i or Ningthi) Biver, 
the great western tributary of the Irawodi, Indeed there is room even 
to believe, that further explorations may, ere long, lead us to discover, that 
P P 
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the KaUhyen and Kbyen (often pronounced Kachin and Cliin) tribes, 
spoken of by former writers (Pemberton, Yule, Hanuay, Bayfield, Griffiths, 
and others) are but offshoots of this one great race. Yule tells us that “ the 
** hills west of Kale are occupied by the Khyens, a race extending south- 
wai’d throughout the long range of the Yuma-doung to the latitude of 
Prome**, and that *• Colonel Hannay identifies the Khyens with the N&gas 
** of the Asam mountains.” Again Dalton in his work on the Ethnology 
of Bengal tells us that ** Karens are sometimes called Kakhyens”, and 
that “ Latham thinks that word for word Khyen is Karen”, whilst Dr. 
Mason tells us “ that it is a Burmese word signifying aboriginal”. 
Finally we have Major Fryer informing us in his late interesting paper 
“ On the Khyen people of the Sandoway District”*, that the Khyengs have 
a tradition that they came down many years ago from the sources of the 
Kaiendwen liiver. It will thus be seen that the question regarding the 
identity of these tribes is at present a difficult one to decide, and I consider 
that its final solution can be satisfactorily undertaken only when we have com¬ 
pleted the explorations upon which we have been so busily engaged for the 
last six years. We have already succeeded in completing the survey of about 
8000 square miles of a country, about which we previously knew scarcely 
anything at all, a terra incognita in fact, the greater portion of which 
had been unseen by European eyes until visited by those enterpidsing 
pioneers, our survey officers, who armed with the Theodolite and Plane-table 
very soon cleared away the huge blots which had for so long been per¬ 
mitted to disfigure our N. E. Frontier Maps. Thus it is obvious that any 
theory propounded at the present stage of our knowledge must be more or 
less based upon conjecture, a dangerous field of controversy which I 
wish to avoid, especially as a few more seasons of such work as we have 
done of late, must clear up the mystery in which this question has so long 
been shrouded* * 


Chaptee I, 

Geography and History. 

Of all the tribes—and they are almost as numerous as the hills they 
inhabit—into which the Naga group is divided, the most powerful and war¬ 
like, as it is also the most enterprising, intelligent, and civil^.,dp>j 
is the ** turbulent Angdmi”. This great division of the Niiga race occupies 
for the most part a charming country of fine, open, rolling hill and valley, 
bounded by lofty mountains, some of whose summits tower up to nine, ten, 
and even twelve thousand feet above the sea level. Their villages are gener¬ 
ally placed on the more tabular hills of about 5000 feet elevation, and enjoy 

• Journal, As. Socy. Bengal, tdr 1876, Pt. I, p. 39. 
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a healthy, bracing climate, subject to neither extreme heat, nor cold. This 
noble tract of country is blessed with a most fertile soil, well cultivated, 
drained and manured, and the hill sides are often covered, I might almost 
say for miles, with a succession of fine terraces of rich rice j and the hill tops 
are dotted over, as far as the ^e can reach, with numerous large villages, 
whose comparatively enormous population might even claim for them the 
right of being called towns. Thus Kohima for instance contains no less 
than 865 houses, or say a population of over 4000 souls. 

The Angamis proper, or Western Angamis”, as they have also 
been aptly termed, in order to distinguish them from the Eastern clans, to 
whom tliey are closely allied, hold 46 villages, all lying to the west 
of the Sijjo or Doiang Kiver. Towards the nortli they extend up to the 
range of hills on which the Nidzukliru mountain forms a prominent land¬ 
mark, and on the west to the low range of hills on which Samaguting, 
Sitekema, and Nidzuma stand, whilst towards the south they are cut off 
from Manipur by the lofty Barraii, whose forest-clad heights make a 
splendid background to the lovely' pjxnorama in front. The 46 villages above- 
mentioned, contain a total of 6,367 houses, and cover a tract of about 30 
miles in length, by about 20 in breadth, and are thus spread over an area 
of a\)out 600 S(juare miles. Now if we allow an average of 5 souls to 
each house, we here^obtain a population of 31,835 souls, or roughly, in 
round numbers, say about 30,000 souls—figures which I believe a regular 
census would prove to be very near the mark indeed. And from these 
figures we may assume that we have here got a population of at least 50 
to the square mile, which for a hill country, I need hardly add, is a very 
large average. This can be easily seen h^*^ a reference to the last Census 
lloport of Bengal (1872), in which we (ind that even the Khasia Hills have 
only 23 souls to the square mile, tlie Chittagong Hill Tracts only 10, 
w'hilst Hill Tiparah comes last of all with only 9. 

I may here explain that tlie total area of all “ Nagi Land theoretically 
under the jiolitical control of our Government is about 8,500 square miles, 
and I have roughly estimated the population in that area to be at least 
300,000 souls. 

It has been generally believed that the term “Naga ” is derived from 
the Bengali word “ iiaiigta’*, or bUe Hindustani word “ nangji”, meaning 
_ “rfiiMii tT ij the specific name “ Angami” has also been credited with 
the same source. Another theory suggests the Kachari word “ Naga”, 
a “ young man *’ and hence a ** warrior whilst a third theory would derive 
it from “ ” a snake. However, be this as it may, the term is quite 

foreign to the people tlieraselves : they have no generic term applicable to 
the whole race, but use specific names for each particular group of vil¬ 
lages; thus the men of Mezoma, Khouoma, Kohima, Jotsoina, aud^their 
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allies call themselves Tengimds, whilst others if asked who they are 
would reply simply that they were men of such a village, and seem to be 
quite ignorant of any distinctive tribal name connecting them to any 
particular group of villages,—a strange fact, which I think is in a great mea¬ 
sure accounted for by the state of constant«war, and consequent isolation, 
in which they live. The Kachans, I may add, speak of the Nagis 
generally as the Magamsa, and of the Angdmi K<igas in particular as 
the I) a w n s 

I have long endeavoured to gain solfJ^atisfactory information regard¬ 
ing the origin of tliese interesting tribes, but I regret to say that this is a 
question upon which I have hitherto failed to throw much liglit. In my 
wanderings to and fro, I liave observed that there seem to be two very 
distinct types running through these liills; the one a hnc, stalwart, 
cheerful, bright, light coloured race, cultivating their, generally terraced, 
lands, with much skill, among whom I place the Angami as facile pyin- 
ceps; the other a darker, dirtier, and more squat race, among whom the 
sulky Lhota may be pointed to as a good representative ; and 1 have 
not failed to notice signs that the latter are giving way to the former, 
wherever they happen to come in contact. A careful comparison of tlie 
several dialects which I have long been busy collecting, will, I fancy, be one 
of the best guides we can obtain for the proper classification of all these tribes, 
but that is a matter of time, and the compilation of a vocabulary with any 
pretepsion to correctness is far from being the easy task some imagine it 
to be. 

The Angamis have a tradition that they originally came from the 
south-east, and a fabulous legend goes on to relate how “ a long time ago” 
when the world was young, and gods, men, and beasts dwelt in peace, a god, 
a man, a woman, and a tiger lived together ; how the woman died, and the 
tiger attempted to make a meal of her; bow this led to the breaking up of 
this happy family, and the separation of these incongruous creatures. After¬ 
words a quarrel arose between two brothers, the sons of their great Chief, 
and they then both left the cradle of their race, each taking a different 
path, the one “ blazed” his path by cutting marks on all the “ Choinhii” 
trees, the other on all the “ Ch^mu” trees. Now the former always 
remaining white and fresh for many dayf, and the latter turning black 
almost immediately, the greater following took the former p^i-,^:l:> 
them out into the plains of As^m, the latter and lesser number settled in 
the hills, and hence the numerical superiority of the “ TephiraAs ” or “ Te- 
phrimis” (meu of Asam). This ia the outline of a very long disconnected 
narrative of their exodus, and it is not very flattering to be told that an¬ 
other equally wild legend ascribes the genesis of the ^ white faces” to a 
white dog and a woman, extraordinarily fair, who were floated ofl*^ amid 
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broad waters on a raft, well provisioned for a long voyage. These crea¬ 
tures are believed to have landed on some distant shore, and the result was 
a race of white men, who bred and multiplied until they overran the land, 
conquering all black races that attempted to oppose their onward progress. 
This tale does not at first siglit appear to credit us with a very noble ori^n, 
but the fact is I believe that the “ wldte dog’^ has been merely introduced 
as a sort of Deus ex machina^ in order to account in some way for some of 
our, to them, most extraordinary powers. 

I find it recorded in an old letter dated tliirtecn years ago, that ** about 
“ 300 year's since, the younger brother of the then reigning Raja of 
“ JaintiS, became enamoured of his nieee (the Raja’s daughter) and 
“ forcibly seizing her fled with some followers from Jainti^ to Dimapur, 
“ then the residence of the Kachar Rajas. Here he remained for some time 
“ protected by the Kachar Raja ; but his brother having sent out a large 
“ force to capture him, he fled to the hills in the vicinity of Dimapur, now 
** known to us as the Angami Hills, and being accompanied by several Ka- 
“ charis, as well as his own followers, permanently established himself 
“ there, and from this colony arose the now powerful tribe of the Angami 
“ Nag^is,” Tins account is reported to have been received “ from an in¬ 
telligent hill Kacbiri ”, who is said to have further stated that full con¬ 
firmation of these facts might be gleaned from some of the old Jainti& 
records ; and as a further argument to support bis story, be is also said to 
have pointed to the fact tliat the Angami women to this day adhere to the 
peculiar manner of wearing the cloth tied above each slioulder, adopted by 
the Jaintia women alone of all the other tribes on this frontier. For my own 
part I have never succeeded in obtaining any confirmation of this strange 
story, and am hence sceptical of its truth. However, I have deemed it right 
to give it qiian. val.^ in tlie hope that some future investigator may possibly 
be able to pick up a clue to the story in fields where I have not had the 
opportunity of searching, namely amid the archives of Jaintiapur. 

Our first actual acquaintance with the Angamis appears to have 
commenced as early as 1831-32, when Captains Jenkins, Pemberton, and 
Gordon were deputed to explore a route through their country, with a view 
to opening out direct communication between Asam and Manipur. On 
this occasion, although they were accompanied by a comparatively large 

to no less than 7C0 muskets, they were opposed with a 
most determined resistance at every village they passed through, and so 
bitter was the opposition made, that in many instances the villagers set 
fire to their own villages, so as to destroy such provisions as they were 
unable to remove rather than allo^ them to fall into the hands of the 
enemy. From the date of that eventful journey until 1867, that is to say, 
for a period of over forty years, the political history of our relations with this 
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tribe bas been one long, sickening story of open insults and defiance, bold 
outrages, and cold-blooded murders on the one side, and long-suffering for¬ 
bearance, forgiveness, concession, and unlooked-for favours on the other, 
varied now and again witli tours innumerable, deputations and expeditions, 
the interesting details of which go far to make up one of the most im¬ 
portant chapfei*s of the yet unwritten history of a province, rich in such 
stores, but which it would be out of place, if not impossible, to allude to 
within the limits of this paper. 

With regard, however, to the effect of punitive military expeditions when 
unaccompanied with, or followed by, other measures of a more lasting nature, 
such as the actual occupation of tlie country, whether.it be to exer¬ 
cise absolute authority or mere political control, I may here briefly 
draw attention to the Naga expedition of 1850, when a force of over 
600 men, with 2 three-pounder guns and 2 mortars, and European Officers 
in proportion, was thrown into the Naga Hills, to avenge a long scries of 
raids, which had finally culminated iu the murder of Bhog Chand, the 
native officer in command of our outpost at Samagutiug. This Force 
entered the hills in November 1850, and although they very soon drove 
the Nagas out of their stockades, a j)ortion of the Force remained iu the 
hills until March 1851, when our Government, loath to increase its respon¬ 
sibilities, determined to abstain, entirely and unreservedly', from all fm*ther 
interference, with the affiiirs of the Nagas, and withdrew our troops. In 
the remaining nine months of that year no ftjwer than 22 raids were made on 
our frontier, in which 55 persons were killed, 10 wounded, and 113 were 
carried off into a captivity from which very few indeed ever returned. In 
1853, the Government consented to the appointment of a European Officer 
to the charge of North Kachar. A station was taken up at Asdlu, which 
was then formed into a separate subdivision, subordinate to Naogaon, and 
stringent orders were issued, forbidding any interference with the Hill 
Tribes: the Bhansiri was accepted as the extreme limit of our juris¬ 
diction, and the Angamis were henceforth to be treated as altogether 
beyond our pale. These measures had the effect, as might easily have 
been anticipated, of simply temporising with the evils which they were 
meant to eradicate, and hence we can scarcely be surprised to find that raid 
followed jaidj with a monotonous regularity, which all our frontier posts 
were completely helpless to prevent. Thus between the years 
we hear of twenty-four such atrocities being committed within the vaunted 
line of our outposts, and some of them were accompanied with a tigerish 
brutality, so intensely fiendish, that it is almost incredible that such acts 
could have been perpetrated by human beings, savages though they were* 
In 1862, three ^tinct attacks were made upon our subjects within the 
cdiort space of twenty-four days. Iu the firat of these; at Borpothor, a Sepoy 
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was cut down in broad daylight, within a few paces of a Masonry Guard 
House, filled with an armed detachment of his companions. In the second, 
six out of seven elephant^huntei's were cruelly massacred; and in the third, 
a village almost within hail, and certainly within sight, of the Guard House 
above-mentioned, was attacked and plundered at about 9 A. M., eight perSons 
.being killed on the spot, and two children carried off, one of whom the Nagas 
subsequeiitly cut to pieces on their "retreat, on finding themselves pursued. 
At this juncture, we find our local officers frankly declaring that our rela¬ 
tions with the Nagas could not possibly be on a worse footing than they 
were then, and that the non-interference policy, which sounds so excellent 
in theory, had utterly failed in practice, and urging therefore that it was 
necessary to adopt more vigorous measures. Yet notwithstanding much corre¬ 
spondence that passed upon the subject, when all kinds of schemes, possible 
and impossible, were discussed and re-discussed, nothing more appears to 
have been done until 18G5. In this year, a recurrence of fresh forrays 
led the officer in charge of North Kachar to represent that the safety 
of his sub-division was ill jeopardy, and it was then that the Government 
were at last moved into giving their consent to the deputation of aa 
European officer who was to cflect a permanent lodgment in the country; 
and Samaguting (or more properly Chiinukcdima) was again occupied 
by us in December 1SG7. Since the date of this measure being carried 
into effect, onr chief object- here, namely, the protection of our lowland 
subjects, has been most completely attained, and I tliink I may safely 
say, that the prestige of our Government was never held in higlier esteem 
by our turbulent liigblaiiders than it is at the present moment. This result 
is due, in a great measui'e, to the invariable success, attending our nume¬ 
rous exploration expeditions during the last six years, and the complete 
collapse of every attempt that has been made to prevent our progress, or 
subvert our authority, during that time. Still, notwithstanding these very 
satisfactory results, I grieve to say that intestine feuds with all the horrors 
that accompany their progress are as rife now as ever they were, and it re¬ 
quires no great foresight to predict the possibility—I may even say the^?’ 0 - 
our sooner or later being compelled to take another stride 
in that inevitable march of progress, in that noble mission of peace, which 
seems to bo our predestined lot wliereverthe Anglo-Saxon sets foot. Much, 
has already been done by our most just and patient Government, 
to induce these savages to amend their ways, to convert their “ spears into 
ploughshares”, and to live in peace and harmony with all men. But it 
cannot of course be expected that the predatory habits, and head-taking 
custjoms of long generations of anarchy and bloodshed will be abandoned 
in a day, and we have hence got much earnest work before us, ere we 
can look forwai'd to the completion of our task. The snake has been 
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scotched, not killed. And the further measures which it may yet be found 
necessary to take with regard to the management of the tribes inhabiting 
this frontier, form an anxious problem of the future into which it is needless 
my attempting to pry. We must simply watch the “ signs of the times** 
and move with them, being content to know that a powerful Government 
is in the meanwhile ready to act as circumstances arise, and as the dictates 
of a true policy direct, confident that the wisdom with which so vast and 
heterogeneous a mass of nations has been governed elsewhere throughout 
the length and breadth of India, will also guide us safely through the 
shoals with which our administration is beset here, finally landing us in 
that safe haven, a well-governed peaceful country, to which we have every 
reason to look forwai’d most hopefully. 


CHAPTEB II. 

Government, Beligion, and Manners. 

From what I liave stated, it wdll doubtless have already been gathered 
that the Angfimis have no regular settled form of government. With 
them might is right, and this is the only form of law—or rather the absence 
of all law—heretofore recognised among them. Every man follows the 
dictates of his own will, a form of the purest democracy which it is very diffi¬ 
cult indeed to conceive as existing even for a single day ; and yet that 
it does exist here, is an undeniable fact. In every village we find a num¬ 
ber of headmen or chiefs, termed P e u m a s, who generally manage to 
arbitrate between litigants. The Nagas being a simple race, their quarrels 
are generally of a description easily settled, especially as owing to tlie 
fearful effects following a feud once started, they are chary of drawing 
first blood, and yet at times the most petty quarrel developes into a most 
serious feud. The actual authority exercised by these Peunias, who are 
men noted for their personal prowess in war, skill in diplomacy, powers 
of oratory, or wealth in cattle and land, is, however, all but nominal, 
and thus their orders are obeyed so far only, as they may happen to 
be in accord with the wishes of the community at large, and even 
then, the minority will not hold themselves bound in any way by 
the wishes or acts of the majority. The Naga Pedmfi is, in fact, simply 
primus inter ^pares^ and often that only^ pro iem. The titl 0 ,-^f 
may be called, is indeed really one of pure courtesy, and depends entire¬ 
ly upon the wealth, standing, and personal qualities of the individual 
himself. Theoretically, with the Angfimi, every man is his own master, 
and avenges his own quarrel. Blood once shed can never be expiated, ex¬ 
cept by the deatlf of- the murderer, or some of his near relatives, and 
although years may pass away, vengeance will assuredly bo taken some 
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day. One marked peculiarity in their intestine feuds is, that we very sel¬ 
dom find the whole of one village at war with the whole of another vil¬ 
lage, but almost invariably clan is pitted against clan. Thus I have 
often seen a village split up into two hostile camps, one clan at deadly 
feud with another, wliilst a third lives between them in a state of neutrality, 
and at perfect peace with both, • 

On tljc subject of religion and a future state, the Angami appears to 
have no definite ideas. Some have told me that they believe that if they 
liavc (according to their lights he it remembered) led good and wortl^y lives 
upon tills earth, and abstained from all coarse food, and especially have 
abstained fi'om eating flesli, after death tlieir sjiirits would fly away into 
the realms above, and there become stars, hut that otherwise tlieir bodies 
would liave to pass tiirough seven stages of spirit-life, and eventually become 
transformed into bees ; otlicrs again, on my questioiiing them, have replied 
with a puzzled and suiprised air, as if tliey had never given the matter a 
tliouirlit licfiiro, that “ after dc.ith we are Iniried in the earth and our bodies 
“ rot tliere, and tiiere is an end; wlio knows more?” Still from the fact that 
tluy invariably liiuy tlie deceased’s best clotbes, his spear and dao, together 
with inucii grain, litjuor, and a fowl, with tlie body, I think we may safely 
infer, tliat they certainly' have .some vague idea of a life hercEifter, the 
thought of wliicl), however, does not trouble tliem much. It is at quitting 
tlie nctual ph'nsure of living, winch he has experienced, that a Naga shud- 
dei>, and not tin* problematical torments to he met in a hell licreafter, of 
which he knows notliing. And as to religion, sueli as it is, it may be put 
down as simjily the result of that great characteristic, common to all 
savages, “ fear”. All his religious rites and ceremonies, his prayers, incanta¬ 
tions, and sacrifices, are due to a trembling belief tliat he can thus 
avert some inij>euiling evil. But lie is utterl}'' unable to appreciate our 
feeling of awe, reverence, and alfection towards an Omnipotout God. I have 
known a Chief, on tlio occasion of tlie death of his favourite son from an 
attack of fever contracted wliilst out sliootiiig Gural* intheueighbour- 
liood of his village, don Ids full war-costume, rush out to the spot, and 
there comineiiee yelling out his war-cry, hurling defiance at the deity who 
he supjiosctl had struck down his son, bidding him come out ami sliow him¬ 
self, inij^ioijjfly cursing him for his cowardice in not disclosing himself. 

’ iiVtense super.«?^ition is of course only tlie natural corollary to this kind of 
belief in a god in every hill and valley, a devil in every grove and stream. 
Undertakings of any importance, such as tlie starting of a war-party, the 
conmieneing of a journey, the first sowing out, or gathering in,, of the crops, 
Ac,, !ir« never begun without the previous consultation of cerfkin omens, by 
which they pretend to bo able to foretell, whether a successful termination 

* A species of wild goat. 

« Q 
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may be anticipated or not. Among the most common forms of consulting 
the oracle, one is tliat of cutting slices off a piece of stick and watching 
which side of these bits turn uppermost as they fall to the ground; ano¬ 
ther is, to lay hold of a fowl by the neck and throttle it, and if it dies 
with its riglit leg slightly crossed over its left, it is pronounced favourable 
to the accomplishment of the underttking whatever it may happen to be. 
I have kno^vn of a large war-party turning back immediately, because a 
deer crossed their path,—a most unlucky omen. A tiger calling out in the 
jungles in front is a very lucky sign, whilst if hoard in rear, it is just the 
contrary. In like manner tliere are several birds whose song if issuing from 
the left hand side is lucky, but if from the right the reverse. 

They have several very curious ways of taking an oath. One of 
the commonest, as it is one of the most sacred, is for tlie two parties to 
lay hold of a dog or fowl, one b}’ its head, the other by its tail, or feet, 
whilst the poor beast or bird is severed in two with one stroke of a dao, 
emblematic of the perjurer's fate. Another is to lay hold of the barrel of 
a gun, or spear-head, or tooth of a tiger and solemnly declare, “ If I do 
not faithfully perform this my promise, may I fall by this weapon” or 
animal, as the ease may he ; whilst a third, and one generally' voluntarily 
offered after defeat, is to snatch up a liandful of grass and eartli, and after 
placing it on the head, to sln)Vo it into the mouth, chewing it and pre¬ 
tending to eat it, one of tlic most disagreeable and literal renderings of 
the metaphorical term “ eating dirt” I have ever witnessed. A fourtli iHf 
to stand in the centre of a circle of rope, or cane, and there repeat a certain 
formula, to the effect that, if they break their vow, which they then repeat, 
they pray the gods may cause them to rot away as the rope rots, &c. 

One among their many strange customs is that of “ k^imi^ ”, cor¬ 
rupted by the Asamese into “ g^nna,” a description of tabu singularly 
similar to that in vogue among the savages inhabiting the Pacific Islands. 
This tab^ is declared upon every conceivable occasion, thus at the birth 
of a child, or on the death of any individual, tho house is tabued, generally 
for the space of five days, and no one is allowed to go in or out except the 
people of the house. Again, any accidental death, or fire in the village, 
puts the whole village under the ban. In like manner before commencing 
either to soW or to reap, an universal tabd has to be unfjprg ^ne, and 
is accompanied by propitiatory offerings to their several deities, andno matr 
dare commence work before. If their crops have been suffering Irom the 
attacks of wild animals, a “ k6nnid” is the remedy,—in fact there is no end 
to the reasons on which a **^k^nni^” must or may be declared, and as it 
consists of a general holiday when no work is done, this Angfimi sabbath 
g^ppears to be rather a popular institution. 

If a man has the misfortune to kill another by accident, ho is com- 
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pelled to ahanclon home and retire into voluntary banialimeut to some neigh¬ 
bouring village for the a])ace of three years. 

Tliey liave a singularly expressive maimer of emphasising messages, 
For instance, I remeinber a challenge being conveyed by means of a piece 
of charred wood, a «hi]U, and n bullet, tied together. This declaration*of 
war was handed on from village to village until it reached the village for 
which it was intended, where it was no sooner read, than it was at once 
despatched to me by n sjiecial in(*ssenger, who in turn brought with him a 
s[)car, a cloth, a f >wl, and some eggs, the latter articles signifying their 
subordination and friendsliip to me at whose hands tliey now begged for 
protection. It is perhaps scarcely necessary for me to explain that 
tlie [)iece of burnt wood signified the nature of the punishment threatened 
{i. e. the village consigned to llamcs), the bullet descriptive of the kind of 
weapon with which the fee Wivs coming armed, and the chilli the smarting, 
stinging, and generally painful nature of the puni'ihmcnt about to be 
intlicted. And only the other day a piece of wood, with a twisted bark 
collar at one end and a rope at the otlier, used for tying up dogs with on 
the line of march, was brought in to me with another prayer for protection. 
Tlic explanation in this case is of course obvious, namely, that a dog’s 
treatment was in store for the unfortunate recipients of this truculent 
message. Two sticks cross-wise, or a fresh cut bough, or a handful of 
grass across a path, declares it to be closed. But of such signs and emblems 
the number is legion, and I therefore need only remark that it is curious to 
observe how the “ green bough’* is here, too, as almost every where, an 
emblem of jieace. 

The Angainis invariably build their villages on the very summits of 
high tabular bills, or saddle-back spurs, running off from the main ranges, 
and owing to the almost constant state of war existing, most of them are 
very strongly fortiliod. Stiff stockades, deep ditclies bristling with panjies, 
and massive stone w’alls, often loop-holed for musketry, are their usual 
defences. In war-time, the hill sides and approaches are .escarped and 
thickly studded over with panjies. These panjies, I may here explain, are 
sharp-pointed bamboo skewers or stakes, varying from six inches to three and 
four feet in length, some of them as thin as a pencil, others as thick round as 
a good-sized cane, and although very insignilicant things t(j look at, they 
give f nast)»and most painful wound, often causing complete lameness in 
a fo\^ hours. Beep pit-falls and small holes covered over with a light 
layer of earth and loaves, concealing the panjies within, arc also skilfully 
placed along the paths by which an enemy is expected to approach, and 
a tumble into one of the former is not a thing to be despisgd, as 1 have had 
good reason to know. The approaches to the xillages are often up through 
tortuous, muTow, covered ways, or lanes, with high hanks on either side, 
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lined with an overlianging tangled mass of prickly creepers and brushwood, 
Bometimes through a steep ravine and along the bed of an old torrent, in 
either case admitting of the. passage of only one man at a time. These 
paths lead up to gates, or rather door^ways, closed by strong, thick and 
heavy wooden doors, hewn out of one piece *bf solid wood. The doors arc 
fastened from the inside and admit of ^being easily barricaded, and thus 
rendered impregnable against all attack. These doors again are often over¬ 
looked and protected by raised look-outs, on which, whenever the clan is at 
feud, a careful watch is kept up night and day ; not uufrequently the only 
approach to one of these outer gates is up a notched pole from fifteen to 
twenty feet high. The several clans, of which there are from two to eight 
in every village, are frequently divided off by deep lanes and stone walls, and 
whenever an attack is imminent, the several roads leading up to the village 
are studded over with stout pegs, driven deep into the ground, wliich very 
effectually prevents anything like a rush. On tlie higher ranges, the roads 
connecting the several villages, as well as tlie paths heading down to their 
cultivation are made wdth considerahlo skill, the more pieeipitous hills 
being turned with easy gradients, instead of the road being taken up 
one side of the hill and down the other as is u.sualW tlie case among hill- 
men. 

Their houses are built with a ground-floor, the slopes of the hills 
being dug down to a rough level, no mat covers the bare ground. They 
are generally placed in irregular lines, facing inwaids, and are constructed 
after a pattern 1 have never seen anywhere except in these liills. Tlicso 
houses have high gable euds whose eaves almost touch the ground on either 
side, this I believe to he a precaution against high winds. The gable in 
fi'ont, which, in the case of men of wealth or jiositioii, is often decorated 
with broad, handsome weather hoards, is from 15 to*30 feet high, and the 
roof slopes off in rear, as well as towards the sides, the gable ut the buck 
being only about from 10 to 15 feet in height. In width the houses vary 
from about. 20 to 40 feet, and in length from about 30 to 60 feet. In 
many of the villages each house is surrounded by a stone wall, marking 
off the “ compound” so to say, wherein the cattle are tethered for the 
night. Half the space under the front gable, is often walled in with boards 
as a loose stall, and bamboo baskets are tied up under the euv^, of the 
house to give shelter to their poultry. Pig-styes also, in the corn^* ol- ST 
compound, not uncommon. The house itself is divided off intoYrom 
two to three compartments according to the wealth or taste of its owner. 
In the front room, the grain is stored away in huge baskets made of bamboo 
from 6 to 10 fee( high and about 5 feet in diameter. In the inner i*uom, 
there is a large open fire-place, and around it are placed thick, broad 
planks, for sitting and sleeping upon, and the back room of all generally 
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contains the liquor tub, the most important piece of furniture in the house 
in the Naga’s estimation. In this they brew their “ dziV*, a kind of fer¬ 
mented beer, made of rice and other ingredients, composed of herbs found 
wild in the jungle. This liquor is the Angimi Naga’s greatest solace, {or 
strange to say never indulging in either opium, or tobacco (as many of 
his neighbours ‘ do), he may be seqn sipping this *■ dzu”, either through a 
reed (after the manner of a sherry cobler), or with a wooden or bamboo 
spoon out of bamboo or mitlian horn drinking cups, from morn to niglit. 

Close to tbeir villages, on either side of the road, as well as within, 
sometimes not a couple of yards from their houses, they bury their dead, 
raising over them large mounds, square, rotind, and oblong in shape, tl^^ 
sides being built up with large stones; son)ctimcs an upright stone, or 
an effigy cleverly carved in wood, is added. In the latter case this grotesque 
caricature of the “ human form divine” lying below, is decked out iu a 
complete suit of all the clothes and ornanents worn by tiie deceased in¬ 
cluding a set of imitation weapons, tlie originals being always dep().-.ited in 
the grave with the body. In one instance I remember comiiig across a 
grave by the road side several miles away from any village, and on en¬ 
quiry, learning, tliat it bad been purposely placed there, exactly half way 
between the village in which the deceased had been born, and tliat in which 
he hud died, and had passed the latter j>ortiou of his life. This was done, 
I was told, so as to enable his spirit to revisit either. 

Huge monoliths, or large upright stones, wliieli have been the sub¬ 
ject of so much remark elsewhere, and wldeli arc to be met with all over the 
world, exist here too, and are not only to be found as remains of tlie past, 
but their erection may be witnessed almost any day at the present time. 
These monuments are erected, either singly, or in rows, and are meant to 
perpetuate tlie memory, sometimes of the dead, when they are in fact no¬ 
thing more nor less than simply tombstones, sometimes of tlie living, in 
whicli case we may look upon tlicm much in the light of statues. Tims 
1 remember being considerably astonished some three years ago when the 
villagers of Sakhaboma were pleased to raise such a monument to my hum¬ 
ble self, a great compliment which was repeated last year by another vil¬ 
lage cast of the Sij^jo, These stones, which are often very large, and have 
sometime,^ to be brought from long distances, are dragged ujf in a kind of 
sledge, fox’mtW out of a forked tree on which the stone is levered, and then 
carefully lashed with canes and creepers, and to this the men, sometimes 
to the number of several hundreds, attach themselves in a long line and by 
means of putting rollers underneath they pull it along, until it has been 
brought up to «lie spot where it has been previously decidotl finally to erect 
it. Here a small bole is then dug to receive the lower end of the stone, 
and the sledge being tilted up on end, the lashings are cut adrift, and the 
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stone slides into position ; some leaves are then placed on the top and some 
liquor poured over it. This done, a general feast follows, and the ceremony 
is complete. 

^ The average Angdmi is a fine, hardy, athletic fellow, brave and war¬ 
like, and, among themselves, as a rule, most truthful and honest. On llie 
other hand, he is blood-thirsty, treacherous, and revengeful to an almost 
incredible degree. This, however, can scarcely bo wondered at when we 
recall what I have already related regarding revenge being considered a 
most holy act, which they have been taught from childhood ever to revere 
as one of their most sacred duties. The “ blood-feud” of the Naga is wliut 
i^e vendetta” of the Corsican was, a thing to be handed down from 
generation to generation, an everlasting and most banefu^heir-loom, in¬ 
volving in its relentless course the brutal murders of helpless old men and 
women, innocent young girls and cliildren, until, as often happens, mere 
petty family quarrels, generally about land or water, being taken up by 
their respective clansmen, break out into bitter civil wars which devastate 
whole villages. This is no “ word-painting” on my part, for I urn hero 
speaking of actual facts and a most deplorable state of affairs which seems 
to have existed from time immemorial, and is to be seen in full force up to 
the present day, a terrible check not only to the increase of population, 
but also a fatal barrier to all moral progress. 1 must confess it is not a 
little disheartening to think how long and how arduously we have striven, 
and yet how little we have done towards improving, civilizing, and weaning 
from their accursed thirst for blood, this otherwise noble race. But it is 
simply the old, old story, precept and example, the only means we have 
heretofore employed, worthy tools though they be, are perfectly powerless 
before the traditions of untold ages of anarchy and warfare. Thus we 
even find Nagas, who have acted for years as DobhAslias (Interpreters) at 
Samaguting, others as Policemen in Naug&on, some as Sepoys in Dibru- 
gai'h, and not a few who have been educated under tbe parental care of 
kind missionaries, and have spent several years in tbe plains, where they 
have been taught to read and write, and have doubtless bad very carefully 
inculcated into them the lessons of virtue and peace taught by our Chris¬ 
tian religion, returning to their native liills not, as we should at first 
suppose, to render us any assistance in our good work here ^f en^avouring 
to secure peace, but rather on the contrary to indulge again and take pS^ 
in all the scenes of rapine and cruelty going on around, tliem, until at last 
it is diMcult to say whether their evidently superficial, skin-deep education 
has not rather tended to enable them to out-Herod Herod hi their wily 
plots of deep-laid treachery, or as they would^eall it skilful strategy” ; 
eoratch the Dobhdsha and you will find the Ndgd* 

la height, the Aagdmi as a rule is somewhat taller than the average 
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of liill races, and is generally well proportioned, especially as regards his 
legs, the large muscles of the thigh and calf being remarkably well developed. 
His complexion is comparatively fair, though among them, as among 
almost all the Indo-Chinese races, we meet with various shades of brown, 
from the almost ruddy and light olive to the ved-Indiau and dark brown 
typos. I do not, however, ever ropiember seeing a black NAga, I mean a 
Idack such as is common in Bengal, exce[it in one instance, and then further 
enquiry elicited the fact tliat he was not a pure Kaga at all, hut the son of 
an Asaracse captive who became naturalized, and was afterwards allowed 
to take unto bimself a daughter of the laud (of his involuntary adoption). 
In feature also tliere is groat variety, l)ut liigh cheek bones predominate. 
'J'lie men of tlic upper ranges are really often almost handsome, and some 
of tlie women might almost he called }>retty. But as regards the latter, 
liai’d work and exposure, oou()lcd with the tri.ils of early maternity, .soon 
tell a tale, and I have been quite surprised and grieved to sec how soon they 
age. In little more than six years I have seen mere children devclope into 
comely lasM-s. siinl tliese latter again into sturdy matrons, whilst I l)avo 
watched wives and mothers, whose youthful looks at first surprised me, 
change suddenly into wrinkled old women with scarcely a trace of tlicir 
former good looks about them, I confess, however, that beauty of form 
is not the rule in these hills. Whether it is that the more or less lavish 
display of such chaiuns as they posscs.s, enables us the better to exercise 
a discriminating judgment upon the beauty, or want of beauty, their forms 
display, I cnuiiot pretend to say, but tliis mucli I do know, that here wo 
may seek, and seek in vain, for any of the soft contours and lovely outlines 
which give sliape to the persons of the women of other races. At the same 
time I must add that 1 have not failed to notice that Itill women all over 
India, from the fair dwellers in Kashmir to their dark sisters inhabiting tho 
uplands of Bengal, all fall oil in tliis particular, and are very rarely indeed, 
if evei*, able to boast of a good ligure. 

As with the men, so willi the women, I think they are certainly taller 


tlian the average of other hill-women, and their features more regular. 
Tliey are chaste, faitliful, merr 3 S and—unlike their hrotliers—never to bo 
seen idle, 't'heir duty it is to fetch the wood, draw the water, cook tlio 
food, ninJ brew the liquor, besides working in the Helds and weaving cloths 
at home. ?b will bo observed that among the ehuvactoristics of the women 
1 liave jilaced chastity, and it may be as well perhaps for me to explain 
that by this term 1 do not for a moment moan to say that they are 
exactly chaste according to our ideas, but simid)-' that they are true to and 
act ^P to, their own prineiplps with regard to that virtup. Ihe I'elatiou- 
ship between tho soxos, and the exuot looting on which it should stand, is, 
and over has boon, ono of tho world's most difficult problems, and the most 
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civilized and advanced among nations (whether ancient or modern, Christian 
or lieathen) have found how diMcult is the task of sailing between the 
Scylla of a Puritanical strictness which would keep the sexes almost 
wholly apart, and the Charybdis of a laxity to which it is difficult to put 
bounds. Here we have got a primitive statfe of society which, although it 
would not for a moment recognize, oi; even allow to exist, that plague 
euphemistically termed a “ social evil”, and although it punishes any serious 
breach of the marriage contract with death itself, yet never dreams of con¬ 
ceiving it possible that perfect continence on the part of the unmarried 
(or free portion of society) is to be either demanded or even desired. It 
may be asked, What arc the conse<|uenees ? I reply—Prostitution is a thing 
unknown here, and all the foul diseases that follow in its train, are evils 
to which NfigA flesh has not been born an heir. Here no Naga Lais plies 
her shameful trade. A Xaga woman would scorn to barter for her person. 
And woe betide tlic mercenary lov<“r wdio seeks to gain his end by otlier 
ways tiiaii those of love. Young men and maidtjus mix together with 
almost all the freedom allowed b^' nature’s law. Incontinence on tJie part of 
tlie married Iwjwovor is rare, and an nnfaitliful wife is a thing almost unheard 
of, but then the ])enalty is death. Marriage and divorce are anumg the simplest 
of tlieir rites, and siid to say, often follow each other witldn tluj year without 
comment orsurpri.se. “ lneoini>atihiIity of temper” is liere (piltc sutlieient for 
either the man or woman to dctnaiul a divorce, and to take it. Although 
strictly monogamous, both sexes can marry and i'enian*y as often .as they 
please. Sucii oflspring as require the maternal aid follow tlie inollier, and 
arc tended and cared fur by her until able to look after themselves, when 
they return to tlic father, ^len may not only marry their deceased wives’ 
sisters, but they may likewise marry their bi’others’ widows. On the other 
hand, it is altogether forbidden for cousins to intermarry. Parents may 
advise, but never attempt [msitively to control, the choice of tlieir sons tind 
daughters. Marriage is usually solemnized by a large feast, and the bride¬ 
groom, when he caii afford it, makes a present to the bride’s parents. 
Divorce necessitates a division of all property held in common, such as grain, 
household funiiture, Ac., and all property derived since the two became man 
and wife. In any division thus made, the late wife or divorcee gets one-third, 
whilst the mar^take.s the remainder, and the woman then either retu^s to her 
own parents, or lives apart in a separate house until she marries igain. ^ 

On the death of the father all property, excepting the house, is 
divided equally among all the sons alone, the youngest always receiving 
the house in addition to his share of the whole. Neither the widow nor 
daughters have ^y claim to aught except the« clothes and ornaments,*but 
they aro generally supported by the sons until death or maiTiagc. 

The only national, offensive weapons, used by the Ang&mi, ai*e the spear 
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and dao, but of late years they liave managed to become the proud 
possessors of a considerable quantity of fire-arms, to obtain which is 
just now one of the keenest desires they have; in fact, an AngAmi will 
give almost anything he has for a gun, and if he cannot get it by fair 
means, will run almost ajiy risk to get it by foul. In several cases‘^f 
gun thefts, some of which have been accompanied by murder, they have 
certainly proved themselves wonderfully bold and dexterous. The spear 
is generally a very handsome one, and at close quarters, or when thrown 
from an ambuscade, is a formidable wcapoji, well calculated to inflict a 
most dangerous wound. At anything over thirty yards, however, it is but 
of little use, and is not very diilicult to dodge even at two-thirds of 
that distance. The spear-head is of iron, varying from 18 inches to 2 feet 
in length, and from 2 inches in breadth. Its shaft is generally 

fi’om 4 to 5 feet in lengtli, and is usually very picturesquely ornament¬ 
ed with scai'let goat’s hair, here and there intermingled with a peculiar 
pattern of blurk and white hair ; sometimes, though rarely, the whole 
shaft is beautifully worked ov(‘r with scarlet and yellow cane, and it is 
always tipped tlie bottom with an iron spike of from three inches to over 
a foot in length, used for sticking it into the ground. A Naga would 
never dream of leaving his spear against a wall. It must be always kept 
in a ])erj)endicular ponitiuiq either by being stuck upriglit into the ground 
or by being susjKUuled against one of the walls of tlie house, so as to keep 
it perfectly straiglit. On the war-path every Angami carries two of these 
spears. The dao i.s a broad-lieaded kind of hand-bill, witli a heavy blade 
about 18 inches in length and only edged on one side. Tins dao is in¬ 
variably worn at the back of the wai^t in a rough sort of half scabbard 
made of wood. The only article of defence tliey po^sess is a large shield 
from 5 to 0 i’eet high, 2 feet broad at tlie top and ta[)ering down to about 
a loot in breadtli at tlie bottom. Tins sliield is made of bamboo matting, 
and is covered witli either tlie skin of some wild animal (elephant, tiger, 
leopard, and bear being among the most common), or a piece of cloth, 
generally scarlet. In the latter ease, or even without the cloth, it is de¬ 
corated with pieces of skin out so as to represent human lieads, and tidts 
of scarlet goat’s hair, whilst on the inside atiached a laaml, so as to 
make it spe.ar-proof. From eaeli corner of tlie iqqier end^of the shield 
-Sprin^tw?) cjjiic horns from 2^ to 8 feet in lengUi, decoratyd with the long 
flowing tresses of human hair taken in war—proliably the h)cks ol some 
unfortunate woman butchered at the water hole—intoniiingled witli goat s 
liaii' dyed scarlet; and from the centre rises a plume about 8 leet long of 
scai lct goat’s hair, tipped at the top for about 4 indies in depth with wliito 
goat’s hair, and along the top edge runs a fringe of white, downy feathers. 


Along the inner 
£ a 


edge, a string of l.ippets, made of feathers uf various 
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bueS) white, black, blue, and scarlet, wave to and fro most gracefully, at 
every motion of the shield. Besides the spear, dao, and shield, 1 must not 
omit to mention that, when proceeding out on a forray, they invariably take 
with them several bundles of “ panjies”, with which they rapidly cover the 
pafth on retreat, so as to disable and reta^'d any party that may start in 
pursuit. 

The only implements of husbandry they use, are the dfio described 
above; an axe common to almost all the tribes on this frontier, notable for 
its small size; and a light hoe, especially remarkable for its extraordinari¬ 
ly crooked handle, which necessitates a veiy bent position, in order to use 
. it. The handle of this hoe is only about from 18 inches to 2 feet in length, 
and the iron tip from G inches to a foot in length. With these very sim¬ 
ple ailicles they do all tlicir tillage, both in thsM^rrace cultivation and in 
their ‘jhums*. -^The soil of the terraced lands i^itremely good ; and from 
being kept well manured and irrigated, by means of artificial channels, 
along which the water is often brought from very long distances by means 
of aqueducts, ingeniously constructed of hollowed out trees, and sometimes 
bridging deep ravines, it yields a very large return. The rice for the terrace 
cultivation is generally sown in Mai’eh, transplanted in June, and reaped 
in October. The rice in the jhums—a system which, it is perhaps need¬ 
less for me to explain, entails fresh land being taken up every three or four 
years—is generally sown broad cast in April abd harvested in August. 
Besides rice,'of which there are several sorts, the Nagas grow a kind of coarso 
dal or field-pea, ludian-corn, and several varieties of small grains, such as 
that which the Asamese call ** koni-diian ”, not to mention various kinds of 
yams, chillies, ginger, garlic, pumkins, and other vegetables, as well as cotton, 
which latter, however, is restricted to the lower ranges and low valleys. 

With regard to domestic animals, the Ang^ini breeds cows (of a far 
superior kind to those met with in Asam), pigs, goats, dogs, and fowls, 
both for the purpose of food as well as for sale and barter, lioast dog is 
considered a great delicacy, and is supposed to be a particularly good diet 
for certain diseases. As may be easily understood, they are not nice feeders, 
and I believe there is really scarcely any single thing that walks, crawls, 
flies, or swims, that comes amiss to tlieir voracious stomachs, and 1 have 
often been astounded to see the' filthy cai'riou they can devour, not only 
with impunity, but with evident relish. And yet strange to sa.'j, guoifresh. 
milk is entirely repugnant to them, and they pretend that its very smell is 
enough to make them sick. 

Finally, as regai*ds the dress of the Angfimi, I do not think that we 
can easily find a more picturesque costume anywhere than that of the men, 
but it requires to*be seen to be understood, and I am afraid no am*ount 
of description can adequately represent the vivid colours, and general get- 
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up of a well-dressed Angami warrior, flashing about in all his gala war¬ 
paint, as he goes bounding along, making the hills re-echo again and again 
with his peculiar cry, which when taken up by several hundred voices has 
a most extraordinarily thrilling efiect, sometimes going off into deep bass- 
tones that would do credit to ahy organ accompaniment, at others running 
into strangely fiendish, jackal-like y^Ils. 

The Angami’s chief article of attire, and one which distinguishes him 
from most other Nagas, is a kilt of dark blue or black cotton cloth of 
home manufacture, varying from 3J to feet in length, according to 
the size of the man, and about 18 inches in width, decorated with three, 
and sometimes, though very rarely, with four, horizontal rows of small white 
cowrie-shells. This kilt passes round the hips and overlaps in front, the 
edge of the upper flap is Ornamented with a narrow fringe, whilst the 
under-flap having a string attached to its lower corner is pulled up tightly 
between tlie legs, and the string, which generally has a small cowrie at-, 
taehed to the end of it, is then either allowed to hang loosely a few inches 
below the waist bolt, or is tucked in at the side, and thus the most perfect 
decency is maiutained, forming a pleasing contrast to some of their neigh¬ 
bours “ who walk the tangled jungle in mankind’s primeval pride I 
do not think that any dress that I have ever seen, tends so much to show 
off to the very best advantage all the points of a really fine man, or so 
ruthlessly to expose all tl»e weak points of a more weedy specimen as this 
simple cowrie-begirt kilt. Thrown over the shoulders are generally, loose¬ 
ly worn, from two to three cotton or bark, home-spun cloths, according to 
the state of the weather. Some of these cloths are of an extremely pretty 
pattern, as for instance the very common one of a dark blue ground, with, 
a double border of broad scarlet and yellow stripes on two sides, and fring¬ 
ed at both ends." When out on the war-trail, or got up for a dance, these 
oloths are worn crossed over the breast and back, and tied in a knot at the 
shoulder. 

I may here note that, like our own Scotch Highlanders, every Naga 
tribe uses a peculiar pattern of cloth, and thus any individual cau at once 
be easily identifled by his tartan. 

The Angamis cut their hair short in front, and either brush it off the 
forehead, leaving it parted in the middle, or let it hang down fi^raight, com¬ 
ing to'^ibout |iD inch above the eyebrow, after the manner of Cromwell’s 
Bound Heads. The hair on the top and back of the head is left lung, 
and is tied into a peculiar knot, very like the chignons worn by our ladies 
in England a few years ago. Round this knot rolls of snow white cotton 
are bpund, and on high-days and holidays into the base pf this top knot 
they insert plumes of feathers according to the taste of the wearer. The 
favourite feather assumed by the waiTior is the tail feather—white with a 
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single broad bar of black at tlio top—of one of tlio numerous kinds of Tou¬ 
cans, or Horn Bills, that inhabit the dense forests of the Barr6il mountains. 
So much are these tail feuthers sought after on tliis account, that a single 
feather will fetch as much as from 4 to 8 annas. Some again wear a 
wi^oath or coronet of bear’s hair round tlie head, wlulst others frizzle out 
tluir own natural hair a VlMpcratfice. In their cars ihe^'^ wear several 
kinds of ornaments, but among the handsomest is the one formed of a 
boar’s tusk behind Urn lobe of the ear llxing on, and fornnng the slieaib to, 
the stem of a peeuliar button-like rosette worn in front of the ear. ’J'liis 
rosette is about an inch ami a half in diameter ; in the centre arc two emerald 
gi'een beetle’s wings (from the Dupreatia stevnicornh)^ round whieli are 
a circle of long sluny, white seeds, and on tlie outside oftliis again an on- 
cii*eling fringe of scarlet liair, whilst iVom the lower portion Hows down a 
long soa?*let streamer of goat's luiir. The tusk is generally ornamented 
round the base with very pretty red and j"eIlow cane-work. Anotlier ex¬ 
tremely becoming ear ornament is made from the blue feathers of the jay. 
Brass earrings are also very common ; but the most curious oar ornaments 
of all perhaps arc the Imge bunebes of white cotton, sometimes as big as a 
man’s tist, wliicli some of the Nagas wear, giving a most queer moiikcy-like 
look to an otherwise not bad looking countenance. Strings of various coloured 
beads made of stone, shell, and glass, decorate their throats, the blood-red 
cornelian of a long hexagonal shape, and a pecnliar j'ellow stone being 
among the most valued. Behind and on the nape of the neck is invariably 
worn the white conch shell, cut and shaped so as to fit properly, and sus¬ 
pended by a thick collar of dark blue cotton threads. A few also wear a 
queer barbaric-looking collar or scarf—for I have seen it worn both ways,— 
made of long locks of human hair intermingled with tufts of scarlet goat’s 
hair and dotted all round with cowrie shells, frora the bottom of which is 
suspended an oblong piece of wood, about G inches in length and almut 
4 inches in breadth, covered witli alternate row.s either of cowries, or tbo 
long, shiny, wlute seeds already referred to as used in the ear orijamcnt, 
and black and red hair, and having a broad fiinge of scaidet liair all round it. 

Each arm is decorated cither with a broad ring of ivory, being simply 
a slice about 2 inches wide cut off an elephant’s tusk, or with very pretty 
looking bracelets about 3 inches wide, made of yellow and red cane, which 
are sometimes crabellisbed with cowries and hair. All these^ aAiliits are 
invariably worn above the elbow. 

' On the legs just below tlio knee, they wear a number of bands of very 
finely cut cane dyed black, whilst a few wear leggings made of very fino 
red and yellow cane-work, extending from below the knee to above tlio 
ankle. These arc usually worked on to tbo leg, and are left there until they 
wear out, which happens 1 am told in about three months. 
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It is strange to note how fond all nations, whether civilized or savage, 
are of bestowing some outward sign whereby all men may at once distln- 
guisli tlie man of deeds from the common herd, and thus we hero find that 
the Angdmi equivalent for a V. C., or “reward of valour”, is a Toucan’s 
tail feather and hair collar, wlrilst the sub.stitute for a medal, showing tfiat 
tlie wearer has been in action, or at all events that he has formed part of 
an exjjedition, is cowrie sliellb on his kilt. 

The dress of the women, though neat, decent, and picturesque in its 
way, is not nearly so showy as that of the men, and forms anotlier notice¬ 
able instance of the female withdrawing from the contest wherever she 
finds the male a rival in the same field of indulgence in, and love of, person¬ 
al decoration. The most important perliaps, though least seen, portion of 
a wonmn’s dress is of course the petticoat, which is usually a piece of dark 
blue liome-spun cotton cloth, about 2 feet in breadth, wliieh passing round 
the hips overlaps al)out-6 inches. Tliis is partially, if not entirely, covered 
by the folds of the next most important article of clothing, a broad cotton 
cloth, whose o}q.)osite corners arc taken up and made to cross over the 
hack and che.st, thus covering the bosoms, and ai*e tied in a knot over the 
shoulders. Finally, a second cloth is worn, either thrown loosely over 
the shoulders, or wrapped round the hips and tucked in at tlie waist. In 
the cold weather, they generally add an extra cloth, whilst in the warm 
weather, or wl\on employed in any kind of hard work, such as tilling their 
fields, ifcc., they gt*nerally dispense with both these, and drop the corners 


of the other, or in otlier words ^ilnply slrij) to the waist. 

Itound tlicH* throats they love to load themselves with a mass of neck¬ 
laces of all kinds, glass, cornelian, slicll, seeds, and stone. In their ears the 
young girls wear a peculiar pendant formed of a circular bit of white shell, 
whilst the matrons generally dispense with earrings altogether. On their 
wrists above their dhows they wear tliick licavy bracelets, or armlets, of 
brass, and a metal that looks like pewter. The young girls until they 
marry shave their heads comiiletdy, a very queer, ugly custom tor which 
I have never succeeded in getting an}* adequate reason, nor can I suggest 
one. The nnu’ried women braid or loop up their hair very much alter the 
manner of the Irish peasantry, often adding a few foreign looks to make up 
for any deficiency. Brides are generally to ho recognized ^at a glance, 
from ilieit hair being allowed to fall in waving masses round the head, not 
being long enough to be tied up. 


The accompanying admirable illustrations by Lieut. R. G. Woodthorpe, 
R. my able colleague and in valuable companion in the ^wo last explora¬ 
tion expeditions into the Hills, will I trust enable my readers fully 
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to appreciate the leading featares of some of the most interesting races that 
inhabit tliis frontier. 

Plate XIX represents an Angimi Nagi of Ch^d^ma in his war-dress, 
with loins girt up, and carrying two spears, ready for action. 

' Plate XX is an Angami woman from Kltonoma. 

Plate XXI, Fig. 1 is a 3 'oung unmarried lass from Jotsoma, weaving 
in front of her father's house. * 

Fig. 2 is the sledge used by the Angamis for dragging up heavy 
monumental stones. 

Fig. 3 is the sketch of a well-to-do Angami Naga’s house in Rezami. 

Fig. 4 are two heads (man and woman) of individuals from-Tlicini- 
jdma (Eastern Angimis). 

Fig. 5 is the sketch of an effigy over an Angami warrior's grave at 
Kohima. 

Fig. (> represents the Eastern Angami dio. 

Fig. 7 is the white shell ornament for the nape of the neck. 

Fig. 8 is the Ang&ini ear ornament, mentioned above. 

Plate XXII is the likeness of Soibang, the Chief of Bormuton (or 
Chopnu). 

Plate XXIII is the likeness of Phemi, the wife of the Chief shown in 
the previous illustration. 

Plate XXIV is a Hattigoria Naga, and 

Plate XXV is Assiringia, a woman of the same race. 

I may here observe that several figures have been here introduced 
merely for purposes of comparison and illustrate Tribes to which my notes 
here do not refer to at all •, 1 hope, liowcver, should this paper prove of any 
interest, that hereafter 1 may be enabled gradually to furnish notes on 
these races also. 


Chapteb hi. 
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Chapter III. 

Geology and Natural History. 

As regards the geology and physical aspect of the country occupied by 
the Ang&mis and their neighbours, I cannot do better than quote from* a 
report iVom the talented pen of my friend Major Godvrin-Austen who states 
as follows: 

The dead level portion of the Dhansiri valley comes to an end a few 
miles to the west of Dimapur, and at a very short distance towards Sama* 
gdting. The surface gradually rises over the broad conglomerate deposits, 
swept down out of the gorges of mountain streams like the Diphu-pani. 
The first line of hills rise abruptly to 2000 feet with a strike with the strata 
north-east and south-west, dipping south-east towards the main range at 
about 30® on the crest, the dip increasing rapidly northwards until nearly 
perpendicular at the very base, probably marking a great uninclinal bend 
in the rocks. These consist of sandstones, very thickly bedded in the upper 
portion, of red and ochre colour, inturstratitied with tliinner beds of an 
indurated light coloured clay, nodules of which are very numerous and 
conspicuous in some of the soft sandstones. In exposed sections, such as 
that near the new tank at Samagiiting, the sti ata are seen to be closely fault¬ 
ed in direction of the stj-ike, the up-throw never exceeding a few feet. These 
buds I should refer to the Siwaiik series. No mammalian remains liave as 
yet been found in the iieighhourliood. Nowliei'c is a better and more com¬ 
prehensive view obtained of the broad alluvial valley of the Dhansiri and' 
its great forest tlian from Samagubing. Slile beyoud mile of this dark 
forest stretches away and is lost in the distant haze. During the cold 
weather this is, usually in the early raorniug, ccjvered with a dense woolly 
fog, which about 10 o’clock begins to roll up from the Brahmaputra against 
the northern slope of the Barrail, and often hangs over Samaguting and all 
the outer belt of hills late into the afternoon, when the increasing cold dis¬ 
sipates it. The sandstone ridge, on which Samagfiting is situated, runs 
parallel with the Bariail at a distance of 15 to 16 miles, measured from 
crest to crest. The Barrdil rises very suddenly on its northern face, and the 
intervening country for a breadth of 8 miles is very low, forming a miniature 
dhun. This intermediate depression continues westward for many miles : 
the oifter* rtyige marked by the hills of Phegi and Laikek. It terminates 
to the eastward on the Kadiuba spur, thrown off from the high north-cast 
extremity of the Barrdil, and tliis spur coincides with the great east up¬ 
throw of tile Sub-H.imdlayan rocks composing tlie highest part of that range, 
and ^is I believe is a great north-norch-west—south-south-east dislocation 
in the mountain mass, marked by the course and gorge of ^lie Zubja. This 
dislocation is, I tblnk, also intimately connected with the change in direo- 
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tion of the main axis of elevation, which has thrown the lino of main water¬ 
shed away to the south-east from its normal south-west—north-east direction, 
which it assumes at Asalu. The dip of these tertiary rocks of the Barrail 
is steadily tojthe south-eastward throughout the whole distance, but it gra- 
difally changes round to due west, the beds‘on the highest part, Japvo, 
turning up at an angle of So'* west. These higlicr beds are fine slightly 
micaceous, ochre grey sandstones, very massive and weatlioring pinkish 
grey. From this the elevated out-crop of these sandstones tends to south, 
and is continuous south of the Barak in that direction right away into 
Manipur, conforming \\ith the change in the strike of all the ridges, 
the parallelism of which is such a conspicuous feature of the physical 
geography, To the north-north-west the great cliange in this moun¬ 
tain system is marlvcd by the broad re-entering arm of the Dhansiri, 
and the sudden appearance of tlie granitic series in force in the i\likir and 
Bengma Nag& Hills, seen in the bed of the Nambor, and which becomes 
the principal feature eastward as far as the Garo Hills. 15xten.sive and 
thick-bedded deposits of clay and eongloinerate are seen in the SainagiUing- 
dkun^ forming broad plateau-capped spurs. I had no time to examine 
these closely. They a[»peared to bo nearly horizontal, and may belong to 
the highest beds of tlic Siwalik formation or the remains of deposits formed 
prior to the cutting through of tlie Diphn-pani gorge. Analogous deposits 
to the last occur in the North-AVest and Panjsib Himalaya. At the base of 
the Barrail, proceeding to the depression at the sources of the Zullo and Si^jjo, 
the Sub-Himulayan rocks pass downwards into tliiii-bcdded sandy shales, 
with a steady westerly underlie. "VVljether the lowest beds represent nmn- 
muiitic or even cretaceous rocks, it is impossible to say. Tlie tliickiiess is 
very great, at least 3000 feet ; they re&t on an older series of rocks with a 
totally diiferent lithological aspect. There is uncomIbrniahiliLy not always 
apparent, for they partake of a general westerly dip. The strong bedded 
younger rocks are but little disturbed, and on the east of the Sijjo come in 
again at Telligo, nearly horizontal, with a sliglit dij) to east on the main 
ridge towards Kopamedza, marking an anticlinal axis ; their hoi izon is 
however lower. The older beds on the contrary arc much crushed, and 
change their dip and strike very frequently, tlie result of prior disturbance. 
They ai’e coi^posed of clay slates aud very dark blue, friable shales, alter¬ 
nating with others of pale oehrey tint. They are saliferou*, and ^ius of 
milky quartz are occasionally seen. Several salt springs occur near the 
bottom of the Zullo valley, under Viswemali, where the Nagas evaporate the 
water to obtain it. A warm mineral spring also occurs hero. Evidence of 
past glacial action is very marked on the nprth-east side of the Bt'rrail, 
where its elevation is close under 10,000 foot. Small moraines project be¬ 
yond the gorges of the lateral valley. These moraines originally cousisLed 
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of mucli earthy matter due to the soft sandstones out of which they are 
derived. This and long surface weathering has led to their being well 
cultivated and teri*acod, but the original lines of larger angular blocks are 
still apparent. Through these moraines the prosenb streams have cut tlieir 
channels down to the soUd rockj, leaving the slopes at an angle of 45®, out 
of which project great masses of the subangular sandstones. The thickness 
of the moraine at Kigwemu is quite 300 feet at the terminal slope, and the 
length of the former glacier would have been four miles to the crest of 
range at Japvo. At the head of the Zullo, traces of this former state of 
things are shown by the even height at which large transported blocks of 
the tertiary sandstones Uc up against the sides of the ravine, resting on 
patches of rubble. No part of the Barrail is more beautiful than that be¬ 
tween Kigwem^ and Sopvoina, looking up the lateral glacial gorges, with 
their frowning steep sides running up to the crest of the Barrail, which is for 
tlie greater part a wall of grey ruck and precipice. Dense forest covers the 
slopes, but from their steepness inuny parts are bare, breaking the mono¬ 
tony of this dark coloured mountain secncry. Where the steep rise in the 
slope commences, the spurs are at once more level and are terraced for 
rice cultivation. Not a square yard of available land has been left, and the 
system of irrigation canals is well laid out. I have never, even in the 
butter cultivated parts of the Himalayas, seen terrace cultivation carried to 
such perfection, and it gives a peculiarly civilized appearance to the country,’* 
The Botany of the Naga Hills has still to be described, but this is a 
speciality only to be undertaken by an expert, to which title, I regret, I am 
unable to lay any claim whatever. I must therefore content myself with 
observing that oak, fir, birch, larch, apple, and apricot, are all to be found 
here, besides numerous other trce.s common to Asam. Of orchids there is 
a very great variety indeed. Indigenous tea is found growing all along 
the low northern slopes at the foot of the Barrail. Among the junglo 
products I may mention boes*wax, India-rubber, tea seed, and several 
tibres, besides red, yellow, blue, and black dyes. 

As with the Botany, so with the Natural History, we require men who 
have devoted their lives to its stud\', to do the subject justice. I will there¬ 
fore not attempt to do more than furnish the following list of seme of the 
chief among the wild animals that I am pci’soually aware are all to be found 
in the tyveUin question. * 

1. Elopliant— ladicns. Tliese animals swarm throughout 

the Dhansiri valley, and are found all along the low ranges of 
the Baniiil, but are rare in the high Angami country, 

2. Bhinoceros —Rhinocerm Indicus. 1 These two animals are rare, 
8 .* Wild Bufifalo— Arni. ) and are only to Ue met with in 

the Dhansiri valley. 
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4. Mithan— Qavaut frontalis. These affect the forest-clad shades 
of the lower hills* 

6 . Tiger— Felis Tigris. 

6 . Leopard— Tardies. The black and clouded species of Leopard are 

1 also occasionally met with. * ^ 

7. Hill Black Bear— Ursus tihetanus. 

8 . ludian Black Bear— Ursus Idbiatus. 

9. Badger— Arctongx collaris. 

10. Wild Boar— Sus Indicus. 

11. Sambar Deer— Musa Aristotelis, 

12. Bai'king Deer— Cervulus Aureus. 

13. Gooral— Nemorhsdus goral, 

14. Civet Cat— Viverra Zibetha. 

15. Tiger Cat— Fells Mannorata. 

16. Common Wild Cat— Fells Chaus. 

17 Pangolin— Manis pentadactyla. 

18. Porcupine— Hystrix leucura. 

19. Hoolook— Hylohates HoolooJe. 

20. Langur or Hanuman— Preshytis Schistacetis, 

21. Common Monkey— Inuus Mhesus. 

22. Otter—iwfra vulgafis. 

23. Bamboo Hat— Mhizomys ladius, 

24. Common Brown Uat— Mus decumanus. 

25- Black Kat— Mus liattus. 

26. Black Hill Squirrel— ^ciurus macruroides. 

27. Common Striped Squirrel— Sciurus palmarum, 

28. Gray Flying Squirrel— Sciuropterus Jimhriatus. 

29. Brown Flying Squirrel— Pteromys petaurista. 

Among Game Birds I would mention the following :— 

1. Peacock— Pavo assamicus (very rare and only in the plains). 

2. Deo Derrick Pheasant— Polyplectron tlhetanum. Very numerous 

in the plains, valleys, and low hills, but only where there is 
dense forest. 

8 . Derrick PheAsant— Oallophasis Horsjieldii. 

4. Argus Pheasant—CfemmM Blythii (very rare and only on the Bar- 

^iil Mountains at high elevations). 

5. Jungle Fowl— Qallus Bankiva (?) 

6. Hill Partridge— Arhoricola rufogularis. 
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CnAPTEE IV, 

Language and Grammar. 

It is perhaps needless for me to state that the AngAmis have no 
written language whatever. I have hence adopted the Roman character, aifd 
the plan I have followed for designating tlie long sound of all vowels has 
been by placing an accent immediately over the vowel; thus a is to be 
invariably pronounced like the English long a, as pronounced in such words 
as “ mast”, father”, “ ask”, &c.; d like the English a in ** fate”, or e in 
“ prey”, ** convey”, &c.; i in like manner as the French i, or English ee, as 
in “peep”, or i as it is pronounced in such words as “fatigue”, “marine”, 
Ac.; 6 as the o in notice; and finally u similarly to the English long o in 
“move”, “prove”, Ac., or oo as in “school”, “tool”, “fool”, Ac. This 
system, I may also add, is the one 1 have followed in the spelling of all 
proper names. 

I may here premise that laying no claims to philological lore of any 
kind, but on tlic contrary aspiring only to the humble position of a worker 
in the field, whose duty it is to collect and construct the bricks alone, so to 
say, of that science, I shall not even hazard a guess as to what great family 
of languages the Angaiui belongs, but prefer to leave that question for 
abler pens to decide. I may, however, say that in common with the tongues 
spoken by most, if not all, other nations in a similar state of civilization, or 
rather barbarism, the Angami is slightly, though not altogether, monosylla¬ 
bic and most simple in its structure, its root words undergoing very little 
change except for the purpose of symphony. 

The gender of nouns is denoted by different words for the different 
sexes, as: 

“ Thdpvomd” (often contracted into “ themma” and “ ma”), a man. 

“ Thenuma”, a woman. 

“ Ai)6”, father; “ A'zo”, mother. 

“Nopvo”, husband; “ Kimd”, wife. 

Also by a change of termination, when the first syllable of the word is 
dropped ; thus “ mithu”, a cow generally, whether male or female, “ thudo” 
ahull, “thdkr”, a cow (female); “ tekhu,” a tiger generally, whether 
male or female, “khupvo” a tiger (male), “khuUr” a tigress; and 
often by thb addition of the abbreviated forms of the terms “ poshi”, male, 
or “pokr”, female; thus “chushi” a nude elephant, “ chu-kr” a female 
elephant. And sometimes by the addition of the terms “ th^pvoma”, 
man, and “thenuma”, woman; thus, “ nuno” a cat, whether male or 
female, becomes “nuno thepvomfi” a male cat, and “ nuno thenuma” a 
female cat. 

The plural is obtained by simply adding the termination “ ko" to the 
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singular; as “ ih^pvoma” a man; “ tb^pvomAUo” men; a stick, 

“ k^th^ko” sticks. But when a numeral is used, the noun remains in the 
singular, as “ th^pvomd ptfngu” five men, “ k^the surd’* six sticks. 

They have got a queer way of dropping the first syllable, or prefix, of 

cA^ain substantives, apparently for sake of Aphony, when employed in the 

1 2 3 

body of a sentence ; thus, for instance, h dog is “ tefoh”, but Whose dog is 

4 4 12 3 

that ? is “ Hao sopo foh ga” ; and again, a spear is ** rdngd”, but my 
spear is “ angu”, where it will be observed that the “ td” in the former, 
and the “ rd” in the latter example, ai*e entirely dispensed with. 

Cases are not marked by inflection, nor by the addition of any affix, 
except in the ablative when tlie particle “ ki”, from,-is affixed. 

Adjectives appear to be invariably placed after the nouns they qualify, 
and have no change of termination for number, ease, or gender ; as “ thdpvo- 
md kdvi” a good man; “ tefoh kesho keuna” two bad dogs ; chu keza** 
a great elephant. 

The comparative degree is formed by the positive adjective being pre¬ 
ceded by “ ki”, as “ kcza” great, “ ki kdza” greater; and tlie superlative by 
adding “ sbw^”, “ tho”, or “ perd”, to the positive; us “ kdza shwd”, “ kcza 
tho’*, or ‘‘koza perd”, extremely great or greatest. 


The pronouns arc as follows; 



I 

A. 

This 

md. 


Thou 

No. 

These 

Hauko. 


He 

Po. 

That 

Lu, or Chii. 


We 

Heko. 

Those 

liiiko. 


Ye . 

Neko. 

Who? 

Sopo ? 


They 

Luko. 

Which? 

Kiu? , 




What ? 

Kdzipo ? 

The adverbs arc 

« ki ?” 

where ?, and “ chduu” now. 

The cardinal numbers arc : 


1 

Po. 

11 

Kdrr-o-pokr. • 

21 Mdku-pokr, 

2 

Kenna. 

12 

Kdrr-o-kenna. 

80 Ser. 

8 

Se. 

13 

Kdrr-o-sd. 

40 Lhi-da. 

4 

HA.* 

14 

Kdrr-o-dd. 

60 Lhi-pAigi, 

& 

Pengfl, 

16 

Kdrr-o-pengd, 

60' Lbr-sdru. 

6 

Strd. 

16 

Kerr-O'Suru. 

70 Lhi-thenna. 

7 

Thdnnd. 

17 

Mekd -pemo-thenna. 80 Lhi-tlietha. 

a 

ThdthA. 

18 

Mdku-pemo-thetha. 90 Lhi-thekd, 

e 

Thdkfi^ 

19 

Mdku-pemo-thdkii. 100 Kra. * 

10 

Kdrr* 

20 

Mdku. 

1000 Nie. 
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The only ordinals in use are “ kerao” first, “ keno” second, and “ sesaio’ ’ 
third. 

The Verbs are simple, and appear to have but three tenses, the Past, 
Present, and Future, thus : 

* Chfi—To give. * 

Present Tense. 

I give A' chu^wo. We give Heko cliu^we. 

• You give No chudw^. Ye give Neko chuewo. 

He gives Po chuewe. They give Luko chu^we. 

Tast Tense, 

I gave A clnl6. ]Ve gave Heko chu^. 

You gave No chu^. Ye gave Neko chud. 

He gave Po chud. Tliey gave Luko chud. 


Future Tense. 

I will give A cliuto. Wo will give Heko chuto. 
Y’ou will give No chuto. Ye wil) give Neko chuto. 
He will give Po chuto. They will give Luko chuto. 

Imiyerative. 

Give—Chuchd. 


They have no names for tho days of the week, and their year commen¬ 
ces in March. The names of the several months are as follows ; 

January Kd})ha. July Cha-chi, 

February Khrdnid. August Chadi. 

March Kerra. ' September Chdrd. 

April Keiio. October lldidh. 

May Kdzi. November Tlidud. 

June Kdpsu. December Vi-phe. 

The following phrases will pcriiaps best illustrate the structure of the 
language. 


Flirases—English and Angdmi. 

1. Open the door. Kikba khrclid. 

2. Shut the door, Khikha phii ld clid. 

3. Don’t forget. Si motahdchd, 

4. Be silent. Kdmd kri bd che. 

5. •Don’t make a noise. Melcbe, 

6 . Make haste. Chimhd she, or chi mhai Id. 

7. Come quickly. Mbai vorchd. 

8 . Go quickly. To mlidi shi che. 

9. Come here. Ilaki phir, or Haki vor. 

*10. Sit there. Chiki bdld, or Ldki bald. 


11, Who is he? Lu sopo? 
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12. What is this ? H&u k^jipo P 

13. They are liars. Luko keticbema iyr4, 

14. Who lives there ? Sopo chiuu b&ia ? 

15. It is raining, Tir ri^. 

•IS, It will rain soon. P^chimo tir vor t^lte. 

17. What do you want ? No k^jipo chaiag6 ? 

18. What do you say P No k^jipo puaga ? 

19. Is that true P Su ketho ? 

20. Who says so P Sopo sidi pu4gi ? 

21. Don’t you know ? No simo ? 

22. What shall I eat ? X k^jipo chito P 

23. Wliy do you laugh ? No iidi nuhdga ? 

24. Don’t cry, Kr4 h^. 

25. Don’t strike him. Po v& h^. 

26. Call some coolies. Kiili mako k^l^ch^. 

27. It is very hot to-day. Tha ti 1^ shwd. 

28. There is no wind. Tir^khra mot^. 

29. Open your mouth. No m^ko shi. 

30. Have you eaten your dinner P No mhachd md P 

81. Ask him. Po ketso shi chd. 

82. Tell him. Po ki pu shi did. 

83. What advantage is there in that P Lu nu kepo vi to-g6 ? 

84. Tftre is no use in that ? Lu nu mhapori ji)d injito. 

85. What animal is this ? Khuno hau kojipoga P 

86 . Whose bouse is that P Ld sopo kiro P 

87. You can go now. No chd voldto. 

88 . My head aches. A tsu chi ha. 

89. My stomach aches, A vd chi bd. ^ 

40. Where did you learn Assamese P No Tdphi khwd kdji poki nu 

silega ? 

41. Does your tooth ache P No hd chi bd md P 

42. What is the price of this P HA'i po md keji*ki ro ? 

43. Where are you going P No kdjiki votoga ? 

44. Where shall you stay to-night ? Chdji kdjiki po bdtogd ? 

45. Which is the best of these three P Sd ko kejiu vigd P 

46. Is anything eatable to be got there P Chi nu mhd^ kdbhiko bd 

nhd ? * 

47. Do you know where he is gone ? No simd mogd po keji ki votdgd P 

48. Clean those things well. Lu koha shwd kdmdsdvd. 

49. Is to-day a holiday with you P Tha kdnid ba md P 

50. What is *the name of this village P Hdu rdnnd za keji po ga P * 

51. Of what clan are you P No sopo thinorr P 
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62. 

63. 

64. 
55 . 
66 . 
67. 
58. 
60. 
60. 
61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 
82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 
8 ^. 

87. 

88 . 


Do you know him ? No po si ? 

How is he to-day ? Po tha kejimha Wga ? 

Ho is better than ho was yesterday. Ndu ki tha viw^. 

Why does he not come ? Po kidi vor moga ? 

That is the same thiyg. So k^mh4 zo. 

I cannot go to-morrow. A sodd toldlho. 

Very well, go the day after to-morrow. Viwd, kenonha void. 

He is a very bad man. Po themmd kdsho shwd. 

He can speak Mauipuri. Po Makri ma khwc si bawe. 

He tells mo one thing and you another. Po aki do po pu, unki 
do kdkri pd. 

Bring me some water, Dza hocho pdvor che. 

Whore is my coat ? A bula kdjo ki ji ro ? 

Bring my hat. A tsu re pe vorche. 

Hold my horso. A kwir to chile. 

Clean my shoes. A phikwd sipovichichd. 

Warm some water. Dza hocho pdleshicbe. 

Don’t make it very hot. Pole ba vahe. 

Give me some salt. Metsa hocho atchd chd. 

This egg is rotten. Hau po dza showe. 

What milk is that ? Ilau kezipo dzu ga ? 

Have you caught any fish to-day ? Tha kho td md ? 

Yes, I have caught one large “ Mdhsu*”. Ifwd, a Tbachi kdza 
po tele. 

Have 3 'ou got it with you there ? Kio ? unze ma ba me ? 

Yes, I have it with me. 17a e a zd ma ba we. 

Very well, cook it and I will eat it. Oh viwe, shale a chito. 

Got me some fruit, I am hungry. Rosi hocho pd vor, a mdr bdwo. 
What fruit would you like to eat ? Rosi ki kijipo chiuidbdgd ? 
Blow tbe fire. Mi mbc slid. 

The fire is out. Mi mhe te. 

It is time to go. To vo vi td. 

Don’t turn to the right. I7zatcha vo ta he. 

No, I will turn to the left. Mo, d uvi cha veto. 

Stop here. Haki b&ld. 

,Wbo is there ? Chiki sopo thdga ? 

Buy me ten fowls. A tbdv& kerr khrleio. 

They won’t sell any fowls now. T7ko chenu thdva mapori zwd 
mochd. 

Why won’t they sell ? Kidi zwd mo ga ? 

If you will give a rupee apieoe, they will selk No rikd po-po 
chupiche zwdto we. 
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90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 
P4. 
95. 


9G. 


97. 

98. 

99. 
100 . 
101 . 
102 . 

103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 

107. 

108. 

109. 

110 . 
111 . 
112 . 


Who is the Chief of your village ? N^rami somfi P4(igfi. 

Viponiu is our Chief. Viponiu P6uma zo. 

Is that hill-hook sharp ? Lh z4 poll& vi mo ? 

It is getting dark, light the candles. Tizitaiye mi pdtd shi. 

Give him some liquor. Zuhdro hoch§ pdtchu che. 

Awake me to-morrow at cock-crow. Sodu thcvd kdkhu ki a kesd 
si chd. * 

Tell me what things I am to bring. A ki pu si che kezi ma ma 
se vorto. 

You must bring rice, wood, and salt. Clnko, si, metsa, se vorclio. 
All men must die. Pete themma sat6 che. 

He lives alone. Po thd porebi ba. 

I also have ten horses. A ri kwior kurr ba. 

You are always coming late. No tisouha vor menoba. 

Go and see. Vo di phild. 

I did not say anything. A mha j)ori i>u mo. 

Where have you been ? No kezi ki vogii ? 

Take this away, llao td. 

That boat belongs to me. Lii k ru wd. 

Blow the fire. Mi mhen shi-che. 

The wind blows now. Tirekhra id. 

Shall he go by land or by boat ? Kdso nd chuto me ru uu chuto? 
Can you swim ? No dzfi. uu told si me moro. 

He can not come to-day. Lu tha vqr lei ho. 

Take this to your Chief. Had se vo Pdiima tsuchd. 


Chaptee V. 
Vocabulary, 


English, 

^ ami. 

English, 

Angdmi. 

A, an, or one, a. 

Po 

Acquaintance, n. 

Kdsima, Urchima 

Abandon, v. 

Khashiche 

Advance, v. • 

Kald 

(let go) 


Advantage, n, 

-Mdvi 

Abdomen^ n. 

Vdka, Vadi 

Adversary, n. 

Ngumdma 

Above, 

Mho 

Adult, n. 

Kliisamd 

Absent, a. • 

Tomo 

Adze, n. 

Kethi . 

Abundance, n. 

Kia-pdzd 

Alar, ad. 

ShaebS 

Accept, V. 

Ldld 

Aifectiem, n. 

Khrd 

Accompany, is. 

K^zdtolld 

Affray, n. 

Keva 

Accurate, a. 

Potd 

After, 

Sd 

Ache, n. 

Chi, Shi 

Afternoon, n. 

Thdkhdvd 

Acid, a. 

Kroh, £hid 

Again, ad. 

La 
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English. 

Angdmi, 

English, 

Angdmi, 

Aged, a. 

K^tcha 

Badger, n. 

Ghomhuvho 

Ague, n. 

Kipe 

Bag, n. 

Lokho 

Air, n. 

Timelhu 

Bald, a. 

Sdpa 

Alike, ad. 

Kdmh& * 

Ball, n. 

Kdmdrr 

Alive, a. 

Rhi 

Bamboo, n. 

Kdrra 

All, a. 

P^t^ 

Bank n. 


Alligator, n. 

Ri, Khok^riA 

(of a river). 

Kh6 

Almighty, a. 

Pot^kik^-m^chii- 

Banquet, n. 

Lhd 


shw^ 

Bare, a. 

Mdsa 

Alone, a. 

Th^, R^bi 

Bark n. 


Aloud, ad. 

R^kr^ 

(of a tree), 

Pokii, Sikd 

Also, ad. 

Ri 

Bark, v. 

Rd 

Altogether, ad. 

P^t^ k^zo 

Barn, n. 

Tdlha-ki 

Always, ad. 

Ti-sonha 

Barrel, n. (gun), 

Pu, Missipu 

Amid, prep. 

Iif^tcho-m4 

Barter, v. 

KdlU 

An, a, one. 

Pd 

Basin, n. 

Mdkhu 

And, conj. 

Ri 

Bastard, n. 

Tdkhrono 

Anger, n. 

Nimo 

Bat, n. 

Sep-cha 

Ankle, n. 

Phimlu 

Bathe, v. 

Zur^lulid 

Annually, ad. 

Tichi-kepra 

Battle, n. 

Tdrrh 

Ant, n. 

Mhachd 

Beak, n. 

Ta 

Ant-hill, n. 

Rei^a 

^Beam, n. 

Kipdr, Kiprr 

Apiece, ad. 

Po-po 

Bear, n. 

Thdga 

Armadillo, n. 

Tdpphd 

Beard, n. 

Tama 

Armlet, n. 

Kdtho 

Beat, V, 

Vuehd 

Armpit, n. 

SochS 

Beautiful, a. 

Ngu-kdvi 

Around, 

Pdtd-ki 

Bedstead, n. 

Thdzi 

Arrow,«. 

Tbilisi 

Bedding, n. 

Zikhra 

Ascend, v. 

Kiild, khold 

Bee, n. 

Mdkhwi 

Ash, n. 

Migd 

Beef, n. 

Mithuchi 

Ask, V, 

Kdtchold 

Before, prep. 

Mohtzu 

Asleep, ad. 

Zhitdw^ 

Beg, V. 

Krohchildchd 

Aunt, n. 

An& 

Beggar, n. 

Kroh~kechim& 

Awake, v. 

Chdsdld 

Behind, prep. 

Satcb4 

Axe, n,* • , 

Mdrr, Sidurr 

Behold, 0. 

Pild 

Babe, Baby, n. 

Nitehunoma 

Belch, V. 

Pdkhd 

Bachelor, n. 

Khisama. 

Bellow, V, 

Mold 

Back, n. 

Kaku 

Belly, n. 

VAdi, Viki 

Backdoor, n. 

KithokikhA 

Belly-ache, n. 

Vadiehd 

Bacon, n. 

Thdvohchih 

Below, ad. 

Kho, Khro 

Bad, a. 

K^ho 

Belt, n. 

S^shi 


T T 
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English, 

Angdmi. 

Bend, v. 

K4rdguil^ 

Best) a. 

Kdvithou 

Better, a. 

k6vi 

Between, prep. 

Donu, Metchouu 

Beware, v. 

Chisw416ch6 

Big, o. 

K^za 

Bill-book, n. 

Jd 

Bind, V, 

Phild 

Bird, n. 

Pera 

Birth, n. 

Pdno, Kep^no 

Birth-place, n. 

K^p^noph4 

Bitch (female of 


dog), ». 

Phukrr 

Bite, V. 

Mdki 

Bitter, a. 

Kekhii 

Black, a. 

K^ti 

Blind, a. 

Hhichi^ 

Blood, n. 

Th^za 

Blossom, n. 

Nipu 

Blow, V, 

Mh^l4 

Blue, a. 

Lusiii 

Board, n. 

Mela, Sohji 

Boat, n. 

Ku 

Boatman, n. 

Ku k^thuma 

Body, n. 

Moh 

Boil, V. 

Kdr^dald 

Bold, a. 

KdrezA 

Bone, n. 

Ku 

Book, n. 

L^shi 

Boot, n. 

Phiku 

Borrow, r. 

Th^puld 

Bottom, n. 

Khro 

Bough, n. 

Si chi^, sicho 

Boundary, n. 

Th^rra 

Bow, n. 

Tliilla 

Bowels, n. 

Pord 

Box, n. 

Kuzo 

Boy, n. 

Nichuznd 

Bracelet, n. 

Jidtsi 

Brains, n. 

Khrd 

Brass, 

M4r4ni 


English. 

Angdmu 

Breadth,». 

Z4, Poza 

Break, r. 

B^tsw^ld 

Breast, n. 

M6rr 

Breath, n. 

Ha 

Breathe, V. 

Ha shichd 

Biidge, n. 

Peh 

Bring, v. 

S^phir, Pdkhor 

Broad, a. 

M^ja 

Broad-cloth, n. 

Bula, Khwd [wa 

Broken, 

Vapliroa, B^tswd- 

Broom, 

Nizw^ro 

Brother (elder), n. Zorao 

» (younger), n. 

Saz^o 

Brother-in-law, n. Ami 

Brovr, n. 

Tikha 

Buck (deer), n. 

T^khii . 

Buffalo, n. 

K^lli 

Build, V. 

Sil^chd 

Bull, n. 

Thu do 

Bullet, ti. 

Missi-shi 

Bundle, 71 . 

Korri 

Burden, n. 

P^, Pwd. 

Bum, V. 

Kewa, P^tui 

Burst, V. 

Baphroa, Pro 

Bury, V. 

Khru^Id 

Butterfly, n. 

Sopro 

Button, n. ' 

BuDa-kdku 

Buy, V. 

Khri* l^che 

By and by, ad. 

K^na 

Bird cage^ «, 

Peri khoro 

Calf, n. 

Mithund 

Calf (of leg), n. 

Phitsa 

Call, V, 

Kdshi-ch6 

Cano, n. 

Thdrr 

Canon, n. 

Sidi (Misi kedi, 
». e., great gun) 

Cap, n. 

Tsurd 

Carry, v. 

Phidchd 

Cat, n. 

Nunno 

Catch, V* 

Tdld 

Caterpillar, n. 

Chopd 
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English. 
Centipede, n. 
Qliaff, n. 

Chain, n. 
Change, v. 
Charcoal, n, 
Chase, V, 

Cheap, a. 

Check, n. 
Chicken, n. 
Cliild,«. 

Chin, n. 

Civet cat, n. 
Clap, V, 

Claw, n. 

Clean, a. 

Cleave, v. 

Cloth, n. 

Cloud, n. 
Cobweb, n. 
Cock, n. 

Cold, «. 

Cold season, n. 
Come, 

Comprehend, v. 
Conceal, v. 
Cook, V. 

Copper, n. 

Cord, n. 

Cost, n. 

Cotton,«, 
Cover, V. 

Count, V. 

Cow, n. 
Cow-dung, n. 
Cowai-^, n. • 
Cowrec, n. 

Crab, n. 

Crazy, a. 

Crooked, a. 

• 

Crow, n. 

Cry, V. 


Butler —Rough Notes on the Angimi Ndgds, 


Angdmi. 


Zdrr 


English, 
Cubit, n 


Phi 

Thija, Kidu 

Kdl'il^ 

Mijje 

Hova 

M6\i 

Jwi, Jo 

Th^vno 

Nichuma 

Moklio 

Th^krr 

Bida 

Phitcho 

M^aa 

Phrol^ 

Khwo 

Kt^mhu 

Ser^cha 

Votzti 

Mekd, Si 

Tisi 

Plui'ch^, Yoreho 
Sil^eh^ 
K5val^ch6 
Shal^ch^ 

Puisaji 
K^rr^, K^i^ 
Poma 

Chopsa, Ohotsa 

Whdsiiich^ 

Phr^l^chi ^ 

Thukr 

Mithubd 

K^mithima 

KdshSi. 

Sigo 

Keloho, Kiuiama 

K^rogwi 

Shijja 

Kral^, Roiy^ 


Cup, n. 

Custom, n. 

Cut, V. 

Daily, ad. 
Dance, v. 

Dark, a. 
Daughter, n. 
Day,«, 

Dead, a. 

Deaf, a. 

Dear (costly), a. 
Deer, n. 
Descend, v. 
Devil, )i. 
Dialect, n. 
Difficult, a. 

Dig, V. 

Dirty, a. 
Disease, n. 

I ^ * 

i Distant, n. 

Ditch, n, 
j Divide, v. 

Dog, n. 

Door, n. 

Dove, «. 

Drag, V. 

Drink, v. 

Drum, n. 
Drunk, a. 

Dry, a. 

Dry, V. 

Dung, n. 
Dysentery, n. 
Ear, n. 

Earring, 

Earth, n. 
Earthquake, n. 
East, 


8^1 

Anfdmi, 

Thii 

mi 

\Jz\d 

Du siehi • 

Tisonha 

Kihueh^ 

Zi 

Nopvu 

Khiuhi 

Satale, Kdssa 

Ponioroguw^ 

ll6\)dzd 

Tdkhia 

Lakerld 

Terho-kesho 

Nekhw4 

Rd 

Thelechi 

Kerhu 

Mhachd 

Sha-cha 

Znrharr 

Kezachashiclie 

Tdfoh 

Ki-kha 

Mokhru 

Kivorch^ 

KraMcli^ 

Kebba 

K^mizo 

Kdssa 

Phdsiehi 

Bo 

Th^zabo 

Nid’ 

R^nni (for males); 
Niso (for fe¬ 
males) 

Kizi 

fc6ki [NathiicM 
Naki-k6thuch4 or 
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EngK^. 

Ang6mi. | 

Eat, V. 

Chi 

Egg, «. 

Dzo, Podzo 

Eight, 

Th^thi 

Eighteen, 

M4ku*ponio-th4- 

tha 

Eighty, 

Lh{-th^th4 

Elbow,». 

Buthu 

Elephant, ». 

Chd, Tbu 

Eleven, 

^err-o-pokr 

Evening,». 

Th4va 

Eye, fi. 

Mhi 

Eyebrow, n. 

Uk^ 

Eyelash, n. 

Mhima 

Eyelid, n. 

Mhi-ne 

Fall, V, 

Krr 

False, a. 

K^tichi, K^chiir 

Far, a. 

Sha-chd 

Fat, a. 

Lo 

Father, «. 

Pa, or Apu 

Fault,». 

Owakemo 

Feather, n. 

21 &, Th4vma 

Feeble, a. 

K4m4nd 

Feed, r. 

V4chi 

Female, a. 

PokiT 

Fetch, a. 

Pephirchd 

Fever, a. 

Kok^ 

Few, a. 

Petsa, Hotcho 

Fifteen, 

K4rr-o-p4Dgu 

Fifty, 

Lhi-p^ngii 

Fight, V. 

K^nn4-ch6, T4rrh- 
sichd 

Fill, r. 

Su'shichd 

Fin,«. 

Klioshitsi 

Find, r. 

Ngu-shich4 

Finger, «. * 

Bichino 

Fire, n. 

Mi 

First, a. 

K4r4o 

Fish, r. 

Ehot4 

Fish, n. 

Eho 

Fish'hook, n. 

* Khofth^gwi 

Fiahing-rod, ft. 

Khos^ 


Englieh. 


Five. 

F4ngu 

Flat, ft. 

Mizi 

Flint, ft. 

Jipvoru, K4tsd- 

• 

th4g4 

Flower, n. 

M4nipu or Nhip<i 

Fly, V. 

Proch4 

Fog, n. 

K4mhu 

Foot, n. 

Phi 

Forehead, ft. 

Tikhi 

Forest, ». 

Nh4, Kets4 

Forgive, v. 

Kh4sichd 

Forget, t>. 

K4kra, Motich^ 

Formerly, ad. 

K^rAki 

Fort, ft. 

EiuU 

Fortify, ft. 

KudahfiMchd 

Forty, 

Lbida • 

Four, 

m 

Fourteen, 

K4rr-o-d4 

Fowl, ft. 

Th4va 

Friend, «. 

Aso 

Frog, ft. 

Gwirrno 

Front door, n. 

Ki-kha 

Fruit, ft, 

Shi, si, rosi 

Gall-bladder, ft. 

Th4si4h 

Ginger, ft. 

K4vd 

Girl, ft. 

Keli4num4 

Give, V. 

Chuch4 

Go, ft. 

Totdchd, Toshi 

Goat, ft. 

T^nio 

God, ft. 

Terrho-diu 

Gold, ft. 

8on4 

Good,^ft. 

K4vi 

Goose, ft. 

Tophd-kedi 

1 Grandfather, n. 

Apdchdo 

Grandmother, ft 

. Aohi^pfir, ftr*'Az4p 
vd 

Grandson, n. 

Nono 

Granddaughter, 

ft. Nokimd 

Grass, n. 

Nhi 

Grasshopper, n. 

T^kd 

Grave, n. 

Mokhrd 
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lingluh. 

Ang^mi, 

Great, a. 

k^di, K4z& 

Green (color), a. 

P^zid or K^p^zi^ 

Green (raw), a. 

K^rhd 

Ground, n. 

K^zi 

Gullet, n. 

Hczaro 

• 

Gun, «. 

Hissi 

Gunpowder,». 

Bakhdr 

Guts, n. 

Ra 

Hail, n. 

Prr 

Hair (of man), ft, 

, Tsu-tha, Tba 

Hair (of ani¬ 


mal), ft. 

Ma 

Half, a. 

T^clia 

Halfway, ft. 

Cliakliwipo 

Hammer, ft. 

Jiviitclid 

Hand, ft. 

Bi, or Blii 

Handsome, ft. 

Ngu-vi 

Hawk, ft. 

Mu vino 

He, ^ra. 

Po 

Head, ft. 

Tsu 

Hear, 

Eduidld 

Heart, ft. 

Mdlu 

Heavy, a. 

Meswi 

Heel, ft. 

Phitso 

Hen, ft. 

VokiT 

Here, ad. 

Haki 

Hide, V. 

Kevald 

Hill, ft. 

Kizikhru 

Hip, ft. 

Lig6 

Hoe, ft. 

KdjS 

Hog, ft. 

Vokrr 

Hold, ft. 

Tdl^chd 

Honey, ft. 

M^kliwitdza 

Hoof, ft. 

Mu, Pomu 

Hori> ».• 

Ka, Poka 

Horse, ft. 

Kwirr 

Hot, a. 

Ld 

House, ft. 

Ki 

How ? a^?. 

Kidi? 

Ht^mucli? ad, KezSki ? 

How many ? ad. KicUui-6 ? 


on the Ang&mi N6g&9^ 


MnglUh. 

Aftgdmi, 

Hundred, a. 

Kra 

Hunger, a. 

M^rr 

I, pro. 

A 

Idiot, ft. 

K^ldho 

Idle, a. 

Kdtsoma 

Iron, ft. 

Thdja 

Ivory, ft. 

Chuhu 

Jaw, ft. 

M^chie 

Join, ft. 

Mdthushi 

Jump, ft. 

Prusichd 

Jungle-fowl, ft. 

Voprr 

Jungle, ft. 

Nha 

Keep, ft. 

P^v^ldch’d 

Kick, ft. 

Phitcha-potchd 

Kid, ft. 

Teniono 

Kidney, ft. 

M^cha 

Kill, ft. 

Dakhrilechd 

Kilt, ft. 

Ni, M4ni 

Kind, a. 

M^zid 

King, ft. 

Kddimd 

Knee, ft. 

Khutza 

Knot, ft. 

P^M 

Knuckle, ft. 

Bikhrr 

Ladder, ft. 

Khda 

Lame, a. 

Eehid 

Language, ft. 

Khwd, Dd 

Leaf, ft. 


Leather, ». 

Chizd 

Leg, ft. 

Phi 

Lemon, ft. 

Shobosi 

Length, ft. 

K^cha 

Leopard, ». 

T^kliukhuiha 

Lick, ft. 

Mdi^chd 

Lightning, ft. 

Timeprior TimellA 

Lip, ft. 

Sh(f 

Listen, f. 

Rdnieldchd 

Little, a. 

Kdchi, Chi 

Little finger,». 

Bichono -re-khrd- 
cho 

Liver, ft. 

«dh 

Long, a. 

Kechd 
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Lungs, n. 

Phi^h 

Man, n. 

Th^pvomi, or M6 
Th^mma 

Maagoe, n. 
(fruit) 

Merrosi 

Meat, ft. 

Tliemo 

Medicine, n. 

Daru 

Mend, v. 

Threldch4 

Middle, ft. 

M^tso. 

Midnight, ft. 

Tilloki 

Milk, ft. 

Nudzu 

Monkey, ft. 

T^kwi 

Month, ft. 

Khrr 

Moon, ft. 

Krr, or Khrr 

Mosquitoe, ft. 

Yiru 

Mother, ft. 

A'zo 

Mountain, ft. 

Kiji-khru, orSaje- 
khrii 

Mound, ft. 

R^pu 

Motise, ft. 

Zucheno 

Moustaches, ft. 

Tama 

Mouth, ft. 

Ta 

Mud, ft. 

Ni^ba 

Musket, ft. 

Missi 

Nail (finger), ft. 

Biis^ 

Naked, a. 

M^tho 

Navel, ft. 

Loh 

Near,^rtf^. 

K^|>4noki 

Neck, ft. 

Vo- 

Needle, ft. 

Th^pr^S 

Nephew, ft. 

No, or Saz^ono 

Nest (bird), n. 

P^rrd-kru 

Net, ft. 

Zd 

New, a. 

K^ssa 

Niece,«. • 

No 

Night, ft. 

Tizi 

Nine, 

Thdku 

Nineteen, 

Mdkd-pemo-th^ku 

Ninety, 

Lhi-th^kd 

No, adf 

Ho 

Nose, 

Nhitohd 


[No. 4, 


English. 

Angdmi. 

Now, ad. 

Chd 

Oil, ft. 

Gdkridzd 

Old, tf. 

Ketsi 

Once, Xkd, 

Zopo 

One, 

Po 

e 

Onion, ft. 

Khori 

Orange, n. 

Chiffo 

Orphan, ft. 

Mdronoma 

Owl, ft. 

Bokhro 

Pain, n. 

Chi 

Peacock, ft. 

Radi 

Pig, n. 

Thevo (wild pig, 
Mcngi) 

Pigeon, ft. 

Top^r 

plantain, ft. 

T^kwh^si 

(tree.) 

, 

Poison, ft. 

Thdri 

Poor, ft. 

Mhaji 

Porcupine, ft. 

Sekrd 

Potato, ft. 

B^phd 

Pull, t>. 

TeshiM 

Push, V, 

Noslii 

Baft, ft. 

Gw(5ia 

Rafter, ft. 

Terhu 

Bain, ft. 

Tir 

Bat, ft. 

Thdzu 

Raw, a. 

Kerhi 

Bed, a. 

•K^in^ri, Loia 

Best, V. 

imtd 

Return, v. 

Lakdrld 

Bhinoceros,'^ft. 

Kweda 

Rib, ft. 

Bice (unhusk¬ 

Tid 

ed), ft. 

Lhima 

Rice (husked 

* r 

_. a 


and cooked), ». T4 “ 
Bice (uucook- 


ed), ft. 

Chiko 


Rich, ft. 

Mahni 


Ring, n. 

Bikhd 


Ripe, a. 

M4 
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English, 

Angdmi, 

River, 

Kerr 

Road, n» 

Cha, Sh4 

Root, «. 

Mi, Pomi 

Rope, ». 

K^rr^, 

Rotten, a. 

Tita 

Rupee, ». 

Raka 

Salt, rt. 

M^tsa 

Same, a. 

K^mha 

Sand, n. 

Hocha 

Sap, n. 

Sidzu 

Save, V. 

Pevdid 

Say, V. 

Puld 

Scratch, v. 

Peklnvasichd 

See, V. 

Pwhisichd 

Seize, v. 

Teldchd 

Seven, 

Thdna 

Seventy, 

Lhi-thdna 

Seventeen, 

Mdkii-pdmo-thdna 

Shade, n. 

Tisii 

Shallow, a. 

Kelloki 

Shame, a. 

Mdnga 

Share, v. 

Kdzaldche 

Sharpen, v» 

Kdrsichd 

Shave, V, 

Thasiehd 

Shield, n. 

Pdzlii 

Short, a,- 

Kdtza, Kechi 

Shoulder, n. 

Bukhd 

Shut, V. 

Kdvasicbd 

Sick, a. 

Mhachi 

Silver, n. 

Rak^jd 

Sing, V. 

Kdllisicbichd 

Sieter, n. 

Alapvo 

Sister-in-law, n. 

Md, Amd 

Sit, 

Bald 

Six, • 

Surd 

w 

Sixteen, * 

Kdrr-o-siiru 

Sixty, 

Lhi-suru 

Skin, n. 

Jih 

Sky, «. 

Ti 

Sl»ep, r. 

Jildohd 

Slowly, ad. 

Rekrihd-rekrihd 

4 


English, 

Angdmi, 

Sly, a. 

Mdid 

Small, a. 

Chi, Kdchi 

Smell, V. 

Thengusichd 

Snake, n. 

Tiuhi 

So, ad. 

Hidi. 

Son, n* 

No, Ano 

Sour, a. 

Khld 

Sow, V, 

Vokrr 

Span, n. 

Kupo 

Spear, n. 

Rdngu 

Spider, n. 

Sird 

Spit, y. 

Mdtsachichd 

S]>leen, n. 

Nutd 

Square, a. 

Pokada 

Stab, V. 

Phiesichd 

Star, n. 

Thdmu 

Steal, V, 

Rdguld did 

Stick, n. 

Kdthd 

Stone, n. 

Kdtchd 

Stomach, n. 

Vadi, Vaka 

Straight, a. 

Mezi 

Stream, n. 

Kerr 

Strength, n. 

Kdmeti 

Strike, v. 

Vusichd 

Suck, V, 

Kdlhelechd 

Sun, n. 

Naki 

Swear, v. 

Rdswdldchd 

Sweep, V, 

Tswdachd 

Sweet, a. 

Kdmu 

Tail, n. 

Mi 

Take, v. 

Ldldchd 

Tall, a. 

Rdkre 

Tear, v. 

Kihasichd 

Ten, a. 

Kdrr 

Testicle, n. 

Bza 

Tliey, pro. 

Luko 

That, a. 

Lu • 

Then, ad. 

Nhi 

There, ad. 

China, Luki 

Thick, a. 

^Mdlloh, Shi 

Thief, ». 

Kdrdguma 
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English, 

' Angdmi. 

English, 

Angdmi. 

Thin, a. 

BepTO 

Warm, v. 

Pdldldchd 

Thi&,j>ro. 

H4o, chd 

Wash, V. 

Mdnisichd 

Thirty, 

Sdrr 

Water, n. 

Dza 

Th^t, n. 

Hdrrh. 

Wax, n. 

Mtikhwibo 

Thom, n. 

Chohd 

We, pro. 

Hdko 

Thou, pro. 

No 

West, n. 

Naki-keleta, Niiki- 

Thousand, 

Ni^ 


itchd 

Three, 


Wet, V. 

Pdtsdldchd 

Throw, n. 

P^i^ich^ 

What j pro. 

Kdzi 

Thunder, ic. 

Prthd 

When, ad. 

Kdziki 

Thus, ad. 

Hidi 

Where, ad. 

Xinu, Kiri 

Tie, fj. 

Phal^ch^ 

Which, ^ro. 

Xiu, Kdziu 

Tiger,». 

T^khu-khudi 

White, a. 

Kekia, Xepo or 

To-day, ad. 

Tha 


Xecha 

Toe,». 

Bhichino 

White-ant, n. 

Mdkhrr 

To-morrow, ad. 

Sodu 

Wlio, pro. 

Soru, Sopord 

Tongue, n. 

M^lla 

Why, ad. 

Kdziu 

Tooth, n. 

Hu 

Wide, a. 

Za, Mdi4 

Torch, n. 

Mitu 

Widow, n. 

S^Lthdraipvomi 

Touch, V, 

Bdsich^ 

Widower, n. 

Thdmi, 3duiim4 

’ree, n. 

Si 

Wife, n. 

Kimi 

'ribe, n. 

Thino 

Wind,«. 

Tikhra 

Truth, «. 

K^tho 

Wind-i)ipe, n. 

Mdzaro 

Twelve, 

K^rr-o-k^na 

With, prtp. 

Zd 

Twenty, 

M^ku 

Withiiif prep. 

Nu 

Two, 

K^na 

Woman, n. 

Thdnuma 

TJnbiud, v. 

Phishichd 

Wood, n. 

Si 

Uncle (father's 


Wrist, n. 

Buchd 

side), n. 

Ke, And 

Write, V. 

Ldshi-ruldchd 

Uncle (mother’s 


Yam, n. 

Pdza 

side),». 

Am^i 

Ye, pro. 

Kdko 

Unite, V. 

Xdmdthdsichd 

Year,.«. 

Chi, Titchi 

Unripe, a. 

Memo 

Yellow, 0 . 

Loihd 

Vegetable, n. 

G& 

Yes, ad. 

ir, Uwd 

Village, n. • 

Bdnn4 

Yesterday, n. 

Ndu . . 

'Warm, a. 

Ld 

You, pro. 

No ' 
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An Account of the Maiwdr T. H, Hendlet, Surgeon, Jaipur 

Agency, Mifjpiitand, • 

(With a plato.) 

Much has been written on the subject of the Bhils, but it may not be 
thought uninteresting to give an account of those members of the race who 
reside in the hilly tracts of MaiwSr, as there they have perhaps best pre¬ 
served their individuality. I have been able to collect a good deal of in¬ 
formation, whilst residing amongst them as Surgeon of the MaiwSr Bhfl 
Corps, and have in addition derived much benefit from the local knowledge 
of Th^ikur Gambhir Singh, a Ratlior Chief settled in the Tracts. Major 
Gunning, Commandant of the Bliil Corps, has kindly read the bulk of 
my paper, and has also furnished a large number of valuable notes, without 
which it would have been difficult to complete the subject—to both these' 
gentlemen my best thanks aiTe due. ® 

Religion.—In the present day, the religion of the Bhfl is one of igno¬ 
rance and fear, modified more or less hy contact with powerful and formed 
faiths; in some parts of Khaudesh, for example, Muhammadanism has been 
the prevailing influence, in Maiwar Brahinauisin. In the hilly tracts, the 
erection of cairns, usually on hill tops j tlio a{loj)tion of Shiva and his con¬ 
sort as symbols of the powers of terror and darkness j the construction of 
stone platforms on which stand blocks, smeared with red paint; the sacri¬ 
fice of animals* and tradition of human oblations; the use of effigies of the 
horse, are apparently relics of their ancient faith. 

Cairns. —Piles of^oosc stones, solid or hollowed out in the centre, or 
mere platforms, are erected on the summits of high hills, the supposed sthdne 
or seats of the gods or goddesses, usually the latter—in or on these are 
arranged a large number of stone or burnt clay images of the horse. I have 
seen a hollow cairn on the verge of a steep crag near Khairvvara, four feet 
in diameter and as many deep, filled with these images, each of which was 
about four inches in length. On the platforms the effigies are ranged in 
rows, often with many broken chir&ghs (clay dishes) in front of them ; in 
these §hi ,or oil had been burnt, and the stones and horses w«re blackened 
with grease. *Above wave on long bamboos pieces of rag, a universal custom 
amongst Hindus, Muhammadans, and even Christians (Homan Catholics), 
who often leave a shred of clothing on a pole or neighbouring bush as tribute 
to the guardian or deity of the shrine. It will be noted hereafter that some 
of tlwse cairns or platforms are erected to the memory of the dead, but this 
is, perhaps, due to the supposition that the spirits of the deceased go to 
the hill deities. 

V u 
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The oommon explanation of the construction of cairns and horses is as 
follows:—Heaven is supposed to be but a short distance from earth, but the 
souls of the dead have to reach it by a very painful and weary journey, 
which can be avoided to some extent during life by ascending high bills, 
and there depositing images of the horse—which, in addition to reminding 
the gods of the work already accomplished, shall serve as chargers upon 
which the soul may ride a stage to bliss. The more modest make a hollow 
clay effigy, with an opening in the rear, into which tlie spirit can creep. An 
active Bhfl may, in this fasliion, materially shorten the journey after death: 
both men and women follow the custom. 

Sir. J, Malcolm says, ** They (the Bluls) reverence the horse* and do 
** not mount him; all their legends*’ (as far as Major Gunning and I can die* 
cover, the people of the Tracts appear to have no legends) ** hinge upon him, 
they make mud horses which they range round the idol” ; this they do in the 
fort at Khairwai’i ** and promise to mount him, if he will hear their prayer”. 
This superstitious adoration, which is quite universal amongst them, and 
which exists in parts of the Tracts wttre a living horse is almost unknown, 
might, perhaps, seem to favour a Turanian connexion, aud be a relic of a 
life in which the horse was of some use to them, as it is now with the races 
who live on and by his swiftness (Tura, swiftness as of tlie horse). The cus- 
tom is a common one. In a paper on * Nooks and Corners in Bengal* (Journal, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXI), tlie author notices that the villagers 
oiTer clay homes at the foot of a tree near Plassey ; these people were probably 
Muhammadans, as Ja’far Sharif in his ^andn-blsUm mentions tliis as a 
custom amongst them. A Hliil explanation for the ascent of hills is the 
desire to obtain offspring. The Kajput adores the horse, as he does his sword, 
his elephant, and furniture of war, at the Oasahra, In^llatiou of Cliiefs, &c., 
hut much in the same sense as the Kliyath his writing materials, the fencer 
his sticks, or the bania bis account-books; to biin, therefore, we couuot 
look for the origin of the Bhil custom. 

BlSiforoa of stone, or on which sre^ placed slabs upright, 

generally plain, or merely named after a god and daubed with red paint, 
sometimes carved to represent Hanum&n, quite an aboriginal deity if nut 
the deified aborigine himself. The deity to whom the slabs are dedicated is 
usually Mab^deva; oocaaionally a regular Dev4ngao, or court of gods, is 
formed around the real object of worship, but this is accideotaL T have 
neither seen nor heard of any gigantic stone mquuments existing in the 
Bhil oouutry, cither Menhirs or Cromlechs, as found in the Dakhin, nor 
should we expect to End them where pre-eminently a village system flourish¬ 
es, as amongst t|}e Bbits: such works require a powerful and united pgoplo 
tot their eonstraotioiu The ereotion of a slab is perhaps as good an evidence 
of the existence of this Turanian cosiom as the presence of a huge and in- 
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destructible monament. The favourite deities are Mahideva, Bddra, the 
god of terror who is to be appeased with blood, and his even more awfUl 
consort P&rvatl, Devi, Malcolm says—“ They reverence chiefly Ma- 

“ h&dev, and Sitala Mfttfi, also Phdlb&i M&t&, in cholera and epidemic sick- 
“ ness—KaUb&{ Badrib^f, and*Gdnfibaf, sraall-pox." In the tracts the first 
of all goddesses is Samtida Miitfi; her sthdn is near the village of Bhelana, 
about eight miles north of Khairward. Mah^deva and Hanumin are wor¬ 
shipped in every village. Local deities are numerous, and are named after the 
hill or neighbouring village; the most-famed in the Khairwifa district are* 
Kanitla-b&pji, one of the largest p&ls, or villages, in the tracts, and Yajar 
at Jawara, where are the famous silver and lead mines. The Bhil 
women worship this, their Juno Lucina, for offspring ; the temple is in the 
valley ; and in the outer hull, by favour of tite priest, British officers often 
spend the hot part of the day, when on the march. The BhU sipdliis saMm 
to the image within the cell, but say it is of little use doing so, as the power 
of the goddess has failed since British influence became supreme ; as proof 
they mention the desertion of the mines. Most Bhils think the strong 
English Gods too much for the weak deities of their country, hence their 
desire to embrace Brahmanism, which comes within the scope of their under¬ 
standing, raising them in the social scale, and, where there are Brahman 
native officers, giving them, in their opinion, a better chance of promotion. 
This feeling the Brahmans are not slow to take advantage of, and it requires 
great vigilance to defeat them. Such a readiness of adaptation would no 
doubt, as in the case of the Santils, render them eager listeners to Chris¬ 
tian Missionaries, but their circumstances require that the teaching should 
be of the simplest form, directed to them as a whole tribe rather than to 
individuals. Their main object is social advancement, and this they may well 
think would be most easily secured by reverencing the strong English Gods; 
their character would lead, however, to the conclusion that interest alone 
would not long remain the ruling motive. 

Other local deities are— 

Amb&o MAta, at Limbarwafa oh the Gujarfit border. 

Thiir Mdtfi, at Thdr. 

Bhar M&t&, at Amajr&. 

Karah M&t&, at Baiikiwfiffi. 

Pipldhfn M£ta, on the Thdr Hill. 

Bholiya Dewat, at Bflak. 

Dor Mutd, dt Df^ilfind. 

Here might be noted that the tombs of fakirs, hairdgfs, &o., are ire- 
spof^ted. These individuals, called Bhabhd, meet with some attention in life. 

* I^azned after the “tMTl on which it stands, 
t Near Bfrf Tillage in the Bdngarpur state. 
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One near Khairwayi is noted for his possession of the virtue of perpetual 
ebastitT*, which he preserves under constant temptation ! 

Sacrifice*. —Lon^ before the British power was felt in Maiwfir, the 
Bhils sacrificed human beings. I have not been able to discover whether 
the*victims were captives, or trained for the ])urp 08 e, as amongst the Khonds, 
but am informed that tlio priests encouraged the people, and gave them 
every opportunity of seeing the sacrifice. Goats are now offered to Mfit6 or 
Devi, and the oblation is devoured by the worshipper. The tradition of 
human sacrifice exists amongst the Minas; a goat is still offered daily at 
the shrine of Ambadevi, at Amber, the ancient capital of Dhund^r, or Jaipur, 
as a substitute for the human victim formerly stated to have been sacii- 
ficed at the same place. 

At installations at Jodhpur, buffiloos and goats are sacriRced in front 
of the four-armed Devi and thrown down the rock face of the fort, so again 
at the very ancient temple of Devi on the Chitor Hill. These .are probably 
relics of aboriginal worehip, rather than iinitatious of the offerings to 
K6li or Durg^, for they have existed from time immemorial, against the 
general feeling of the Kajpdt who is more a Vaislinavi than a Sbivait, 
although there are not wanting indications that the last named sect are 
attaining the pre-eminence. The Sirohi Minas are much addicted to sacri¬ 
fice; the Bbil delights in blood, and no one enjoys the Dasahr4 slaughter 
more than he, although his greed for the flesh is no doubt a great induce¬ 
ment to slaying the animal. 

Pi'ieste .—These are termed Waties*' or “Jogis”, and belong to the 
Jogi caste, with whom the Bhils oat and drink. Brahmans and Bair^gis 
are revered, but as a Kao of B^nswara once said, “ They beat them too’\ A 
case in i>oint waa noted at Khairwupa ; a fakir near that station was attacked 
by Bhils, his tongue tom out and face mutilated, merely because he concealed 
a rupee in his mouth, and the thieves were determined to have it, and disliked 
his hypocrisy. 

Jdcae of Scaven .—The Bhil has a very din#Wea of a future state. He 
believes the soul goes before his gods, and that the spirits of the dead haunt 
places tl^y livejj in during life. He also holds that there is a limited transmi¬ 
gration of souls, especially in spiiits becoming evil ones. Eclipses and the 
motions of the heavenly bodies are deemed to be the play of their ^ods, and 
they howl with the Hindu ^en the moon is eclipsed. Unlike theiKhonSs and 
other wild races, they do not consider that a man-eating tiger has within him 
the spirit of a victim, who assists him in his raids'; this superstition 1 found 
common on the slopes of Mount Abd amongst the Hindu religious men, 
especially at the shrine of the Muni Vaeisbtha, the reputed originator of^ha 
hill. I was told one of the Brihmans that the eoul of a departed bro¬ 
il^ had 'entered the body of a tiger, but up to the time of my visit had 
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contented himself with disturbing by his howls the devotions of the holy- 
brethren, 

A writer in J. A. S, B., Vol, VIII,, of 1839, notices the accumulation of 
mud horses about Abd, which he says are thought to be placed at spots of 
victory. There seems to be nb trace of serpent worsliip amongst them, • 

The BliSls keep uf^ the Boll and the Oasahra, as they are 
then afforded opportunities of drinking to excess, and so indulging themselves, 
that at these seasons they appear more like beasts than men. Although it 
is stated tliat the HoU has always been observed amongst them, it does not 
appear that its origin is other than pure Hindu, as the mode of celebration 
does not differ from that in vogue elsewhere. It is kept up ten days, guldl 
(red powder) is thrown about, dances take place, rude jests are made, and the 
women attack and insult travellers until they release themselves by paying 
a small fine. The BhSgar Bldls (J. A. S. B., Vol. IX., 1840) are said to 
keep up the Holi fire throughout the year. 

There are two feasts iii the year, though not at fixed times, although 
the cultivators hold one at the ingatheriug of harvest. 

Fairs are attended in the Tracts, and afford opportunities for feasting. 
All Bhils worship at Rakabu^ith, seven mlh'S from Kbalrwfira, a sbrine which 
is said to have been discovered b}' one of their people 900 years ago. 

Supei'giitiong .—Foremost amongst these is the belief in witches (dd- 
kran) and the power of the witch-finders (bhopas) to detect them. 

Any one who is willing and has a grievance, sickness, or otherwise, has 
only to bribe a witch-finder sufficiently to obtain a victim, generally the 
wife or relative of an enemy, who is at once swung, head downwards, on a 
tree, where she is tortured by applications of red pepper to her eyes, nostrils, 
&c. Not twenty years ago, during the rains, a woman was swung in this 
way in the presence of British officers, who were unable to rescue her, as 
an impassable river lay between them. Should the unlucky woman escape 
death, she is turned out of the village, or, perhaps, the bbopd finds out under 
the influence of another that he was mistaken. The crime was a 

veiy common one, and even now cases are often reported, and where detec¬ 
tion follows, the witch-fiyders are severely punished. 

At the confluence of the Sdn river with the Myhi, four miles from 
Kbairwata, I met a grey-haired man, who conmlained that^he was turned 
out oifthe pi^s by the inhabitants, who said thawiis presence ruined their 
crops ; he had been tried for murder, but acquitted for want of evidence, the 
people, however, thought that the curse of Heaven was upon him. 

Bhils are firm believers in omens ; for example, a person sneezing, or a 
catj>asBing him, would make a man return home without accomplishing the 
work he had set out to do, A lizard also is looked uponlis a harbinger of 
good or evil under certain conditions. They believe in Bhdts and Cn^uyails 
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(mide and female departed spirits), &o. They wear oharms or amulets oa 
their right forearm and (women espeoially) on the head, to keep away the 
spirits. These charms are generally pieces of blue string with seven knots 
on them, each knot being tied on whilst the witch*finder recites someincanta* 
tioA ; the knots are covered with metal to keep them imdefiled. They are 
bound on during^ the HoU, Basabri, or other -festivals. 

Career of a Bhil from birth to death. Birth ,—Tlie woman is aided 
by her female friends, and should there be a Mge femme amongst the 
people of other castes, she maybe consulted in difficult cases^ otherwise 
their trust is in Devi, who is probably as valuable as the midwives, who 
usually shut up the woman in a warm hut, and even in cases of hoemor* 
rbage, apply warm cloths, and administer hot-spiced drinks. Cross birtlis, 
as amongst most uncultivated people, are rare, and if they occur, are either 
left to the goddess, or presenting parts are hooked or amputated in accordance 
with the advice of the most knowing person, male or female, in the district 
—in this, however, there is little distinction between Hindu and BhiL The 
mother remains impure twenty days, an intermenstrual peri(^. Guns 
are Bred at the birth of a boy, and friends are feasted. The child is named by 
either a Br&hman or a Waiti, after some astrological jugglery. Examples of 
names will be given hereafter. The child is suckled two or three years. 
Twin births are not thought to be common. 

The fact of the general adoption of polygamy would appear to indicate 
a natural preponderance of female births, and at the same time prove the 
absence of the crime of infanticide. This may be further demonstrated by the 
observation that “ old maids of 40 to 45 years of age are constantly seen 
about Kbairwai^ carrying wood, <feo*’. The children are wrapped in clothes 
after birth and placed in round cradles of bamboo. The fatlier teaches the 
boy to hunt, Bsh, &c., and he is said to be a man in hk twelfth year, hunting 
on his own account in bis fifteenth. 

JIfamaya.—There is no fixed time for marriage : any time after the 
girl’s tenth year, when she first dresses with 80(06 decency, will do. When 
the time has arrived, the father sets out in search of a bride for bis son. She 
must not be a cousin, nor one of bis own clan, although of course of the 
tribe. Wlmn the girl is found, she is placed on a stool, under which sir 
pak are thrown, the boy's father now puts one rupee and twelve pais in her 
hand, with a quantity of ril^, which the girl before rising thsows IJbbind 
hw back—thus is the betrothal completed; The bridegroom always pays 
d6pa (money) for his bride to'her guardian,—a clear case of purchase. 

()n an appointed day (at puberty), the marriage takes place, a priest 
osnaHy perfbnns the ceremony, the Besses of the bride and bridegroom^e 
knotted t<^^ber, dkid they walk hand in hand round the ac»einbly collected 
tagnme T^enris a feast, and in some places ofilhrings are made to 
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Gotamji ia the wall of the hut, but these with other portious of the rite are 
Hindu. The girl is placed on the shoulders of her relations, one after the 
other, one leg hanging down before, one behind, and danced round in a circle, 
all over the village until she is half dead, and they too weary for further 
exertion. • 

• 9 

In the absence of a "Waiti, any elderly member of the /amily or party 
may join the pair together. The number of wives is limited by inclination 
and wealth alone, it rarely exceeds two. The following incident would seem 
to prove that the bond is not a very strong one. A.t a shooting party, a 
man had the misfortune to lose an eye; as the other organ was showing signs 
of sympathetic irritation, its removal was recommended, but declined, as 
the sepoy’s seven wives—he said—would support him if only blind, but 
with a blemished one-eyed unlucky husband would have nothing to do. 
I lieard afterwards that they forsook him, in spite of their promises, when 
blindness ensued. A sepoy had two children bom by different mothers on 
the same day wlien 1 was at Khairwara. The girl has no choice in the 
selection of a husband. Widows may re-marry. The women are very chaste, 
and rarely have intrigues with strangers. An attempt of this kind on the 
part of a foreigner lately gave rise to trouble, the whole p^ resenting the 
outr^e. The men of the Maiwar Bhil Corps leave their wives at home, 
making almost nightly, often very long journeys, to be with them. Large 
families are not uncommon. An unchaste woman would not be married ; if 
she were, she and her husband would become outcasts. The adulterer 
is lined 240 Sh&hinsh&hi rupees (or about lls. 187 Imperial) ; if the 
woman be married, the husband receives the money, and may repudiate his 
wife if he please, and so she becomes an outcaste, otherwise she escapes 
punishment. For a virgin tlie offender pays Ks. GO (Shihinshahi, the 
Udaipur currency), £y;id marries the girl. Women may be divorced for 
adultery, cases being settled by the panchayat. 

Death and Burial ,—The Bhil becomes an old man in his fiftieth or 
nxtieth year, and is then t^ted by his people with consideration. 

When a death takes place, the body is carried to the burning place, 
usually near a river, the hair is removed, the corpse washed, and money put 
in the mouth. It then placed upon the pile, and the friends walk round 
with burning wood and then light it. After washing they retire, one of their 
number Son^ng occasionally to see that the cremation progreAes favourably. 
After having consulted a priest, they go to select the bones, taking with them 
several small earthen pots, a larger vessel of eai'th, and a little rice. The lat¬ 
ter is cooked, and placed with the large pot, filled with water, upon the ashes, 
while the bones placed in an earthen vessel are put in the hollow of a tree, 
an& afterwards buried or taken to some sacred spot nea» ox at £lhaixw4{r4. 
A bon© Or some teeth are carried either to the Stoblfiji Bits*, the Gotiuoji 
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River in the B&aswifa District, or to the stream which runs through Banesh- 
war in the Dungarpdr District, and thrown in to help the deceased on his 
way to Paradise, or to prevent the manes troubling the living. Any kind 
of wood that will burn is used in the pile. The whole ceremony is Hindui 
excippting tlie non-performance of the true Jerfya harm, the breaking of the 
skull and its attendant ceremonies. Other castes or tribes rqect this rite, 
but they are 1 believe all lower ones, and the fact may be with them also a 
link with a life in which their ancestors were not Aryans. On the eleventh 
day the friends shave, on the twelfth feast jogis, and again at the end of the 
year. No tombs or cenotaphs arc constructed, but a few days after death, a 
relative of the deceased is said to be informed in a dream that the spirit has 
taken up its abode on a neighbouring hill, whereupon friends and connex* 
ions proceed to the place, and erect a platform of stones, and leave there 
a quantity of food and liquor. Tliere is no tradition of general burial, but 
the coq>se of the first person who dies in a village of smalUpox is interred 
in the earth for a time ; if no one else dies of the disease, the body is soon 
taken up and burnt: MSt& objects to fire, hence the custom. Sir John 
Malcolm says, that the Vindhya Bhils bury their dead; but in this 
and many other respects they seem to differ from the race as it exists iu 
Maiwar. 

The Bhil man generally wears a dirty rag round his head, the hair 
being either plaited into a tail or two, or wound up and fastened with a 
comb of wood, and a waistcloth of limited length. Ho rarely wears any¬ 
thing more, even at festivals ; as a rule he has nothing upon his feet. His 
arms are the bow and arrow. The bow, with the exception of two links of 
gut, is entirely made of bamboo, even to the string which is fastened in a 
very simple but ingenious fashion. A seasoned weapon requires the exer¬ 
tion of some strength in its use. The arrow is a ree^ ti])ped with an iron 
spike, either flat and sharp, or like a nail, or blunt for sport (vide plate). The 
Bhil although very patient is not a good marksman, yet his weapon is a formi¬ 
dable One. His quiver is a piece of strong bamboo.matting, and he generally 
carries in it with his arrows one of hardened wood with a soft piece of tinder- 
like wood, with which be can produce fire by friction. The weapons are 
very like those described as in use amongst the Lepcbai^ of Sikkim. They 
are mentioned in Herodotus as the national weapon of certain Indians; 
and Sirobi, whence the BhU arrows come, derives its ancient n§me * Sdi*di* 
(Sirobi) from sdr or ndr, a reed, a proof of the very great antiquity of these 
weapons. The men (of position) wear earrings ; the whole lobe is bored 
along the edge, and loaded with little rings usually of gold. The favourite 
ommnent is one which passes behind the whole ear from top to bottom, like 
the noth, or large nese-ring of married women j the same ring there called 
^ is worn by tii^ men of the Coromandel coast. The richer men are 
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fond of jewellery especially the silver waist belts—the hemaredX and hamar^ 
potto of their neighbours. Those who can afford it have guns and swords, 
but these are not national weapons. They do not tatoo the body. The hair 
is worn long in their homes, but tied up abroad. 

The men usually shave tlie face, but somebimes wear a beard, as far* as 
I have observed, a scanty one. Tbe head may be shaved, but a top knot is 
always left. Shaving is a sign of mourning. 

Beinales. —In the villages where tliere are Hindus, the drees is that of 
the women about them, but in the hills they generally wear only a simple 
waistcloth, rather more full than that of the men, reaching half way down 
their well-formed legs. Occasionally they usethesmall Jcanchlt (corset), worn 
by the women of Gujar&t, and they adopt the mode of the inhabitants of 
tlie same province in dressing their hair, which is parted into little squares, 
and covered with small globular grape-like ornaments. They wear on their 
arms and legs the lac and glass chufU of the poor Hindu ; but their nation¬ 
al bungles and bracelets are imide of brass, and are sharp-edged, rough, and 
worn smooth by friction alone, often causing ulceration in the process. In 
a set of bracelets are four rings {vide plate)— 

1. A plain bevelled ring. 

2. One serai-oval in section, grooved across obliquely. 

3. A double plain Hat ring. 

4. A rough grooved ring with an octagonal boss. 

Weight for one arm, 6i ounces. 

For the leg are five ornaments— 

1 and 2. Two plain rings (semi-oval in section). 

3 and 4. Two flattened sharp-edged ones. 

5. AM shaped ornament, worn only by married women. 
Weight of bangles for one leg, 11J ounces. Total weight of brass orna¬ 
ments, 85i 028 ., or 2 fi)s. 3i ozs., an enormous load to drag about tlic hills, 
although nothing to be compared with a Hindu Patrani, who will wear half 
a maund on a festival day. The young women wear necklaces of beads, and 
the children are kept without dress to an advanced ago; sometimes, however, 
having a bead or charm by way of pudendal ornament. 

Manufactures^ &0.—The Bhil brings in grass and wood and a few sup¬ 
plies to R6jput villages, where he purchases ornaments, arrows, &c. Ho 
collect* glii, *and sells it to neighbouring bani&s, also honey, which is 
procured by smoking out the bees with burning cowdung, and then cutting 
open the comb and catching the honey in an earthen pot. 

Apiculture.—The system of agriculture is very rude. The ground is 
merely scratched below or near the hut of the labourer, and the seed 
thrown in broadcast. The ploughing takes place during the rams. Wood 
is burnt as a manure; the fields are surrounded with temporary hedges of 
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thorn buahes to keep off animals ; irrigation U not undertaken from wells 
by the Bhil proper; well water is used for drinking alone, but for this pur¬ 
pose even he has a more simple oontrivanoe, namely, digging a pit in the 
dry bed of a river, and thus easily securing an abundant supply by filtra- 
tioh. He loses not a drop of rain, however,'if it can be avoided; he builds 
walls of loose stones, earthed up with soil, across the narrow valleys, and so 
forms a series of terraces, on which he grows rice, maize, <kc. 

The patels or cultivators in the Rajput villages irrigate and grow many 
other crops. Indian Corn appears always to have been the staple food. The 
grain is stored up, the fresh ears of maize are much liked, and the ripe grain 
in the season costs about twelve annas a maund. Grass is cut on the hill sides 
and summits, where it seems most to abound, made into bundles, a dozen 
or more of which arc transhzed by a long sharp-pointed bamboo with a peg 
half way down to prevent slipping, and carried, perhaps, several miles by the 
women to sell or store up; the stacks are on raised platforms, machans, or 
high up in the tree branches. The principal source of wealth is undoubted¬ 
ly tbe rearing of cattle on the hills. The women take the cows and goats out 
to graze on the mountain sides, which have been worn into thousands of 
paths by generations of animals. A mau*s position is estimated by the 
number of cows he has. 

Hal^tatious.—A Bhil village, or p41, is a collection of houses scattered 
sometimes for miles along the sides of the hills. There are no bauias, 
these with the pdfels reside in Rdjpdt villages or those belonging to Chiefs 
of mixed blood. A platform of stones and earth is generally erected on the 
slope of a hill, and on this is raised a loose stone wall; the roof is of timber 
and flat tiles. In some {daces, as at Abd, the villages are mere thatclied 
bee*hive8. The huts are substantial, commodious^and clean, often having a 
courtyard in tbe centre : the back of tlie building usually looks towards a 
hill to enable the owner to flee to its summit when his fears suggest a hos¬ 
tile approach. In the Tracts many deserted and ruined houses may be seen, 
but a p4l itself is never abandoned. Sometimes*there are the mere platforms 
on which huts have never been built as safer spots or better soil have beeu 
secured, or perhaps more often, their homes have been burnt over their heads 
by their B4jpdt masters as punishment for crime. ^ 

T^ B^pdt villages are built on the sides of bills down into the plains, 
leaving tbe Fort of the Chief overshadowing and overawing them abov^; here, 
however, tbe houses are crowded together, and a wall surrounds the whole. 
In a Bhil p41, the huts are often half a mile apart. A community such as 
that of Bufla, which formerly numbered a thousand houses and three times 
as many bows, would therefore occupy a considerable extent of country. 

3Pood.—Xh8 BhR rejects nothing, except perhaps home-fed pork, ho 
irill cat the bodies of dead animals—and even beef if he dared. Some time 
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since a Jli&kar cut off the legs of two eaters of the sacred cow and plunged 
the stumps into boiling oil. The mainstay, as before stated, is maize, then 
comes rice j they like goat’s flesh, which is most often eaten after being first 
used as an oblation, fish, and fruit, especially nim {Azadirachta Indica) and 
jdmun {By^gium Zamholanuh) berries. They preserve caste amongst 
themselves, especially when Hindus .are at hand; they eat together, but two 
people never use the same plate or leaf. They will drink raw spirits out of 
a bottle from their hollowed bands or even in a glass, when only their of¬ 
ficers are near them—they really enjoy gettin^drunk ; the women do drink, 
but not to such excess as the men, and if they should be unfortunate, remain 
indoors, the degrading spectacle of an intoxicated woman is, therefore, rarely 
seen. Their favourite beverage, which is used on all festive occasions, and 
which is prepared by the Bhils themselves, or a kaUl or liquor-seller, who 
resides in every village, is the spirit distilled from the fiower of the Mhowa 
tree {Bascia latifolia). The Khond and other races use the same spirit, 
and the bear appreciates the fiowers. Every tree has its owner, however 
remote in the jungle. The liquor is not very strong when made in the vil¬ 
lages. 1 was compelled twice to re>dUtil some obtained in Erinpdrd before 
it would burn in a spirit lamp. A four-anna bottle, however, of Phdl D&rd, 

* flowery spirit’, will rejoice the heart of a Bhil. 

The Bhil knows little of cooking, he has as furniture a charp4i, a few 
kotis or large earthen pots for grain, a brass lota or two, as many ear¬ 
then pots, and when there is a baby, a cradle in which to swing it. 

His agricultural implements are a rough sort of spade, a kulh^ri or 
hatchet, a khanti or crowbar with a sharp point, a khurp& for cutting grass, 
a ploqgh and a common piece of fiat wood which takes the place of a harrow. 

Customs.—The Bhil is taught to hunt by his father and friends; he will 
shoot small game and not fear to attack large. Ho is a capital huntsman, 
tracking and marking down tigers, panthers, and bears, knowing all their 
haunts, the best places to shoot them, the paths they take and all those 
points so essential to success in great game shooting j they will remember for 
years the spots where tigers have been disposed of, and all the circumstances 
connected with their death. 

The Bhil will himsiijf attack a leopard and, with his sword, aided by his 
friends, cut him i» pieces. No one, not even the Khond, can excai or even 
equal him* in, tracking men. He is very skilful in snaring game, and will 
destroy a bare in this fashion. 

A party assembles in an open place surrounded by trees, a bare is start¬ 
ed, one man alone shows himself, and runs a few yards after the animal which 
flies to the edge of the circle, whence another foe darts out and frightens her 
back, the manceuvre is repeated until at last the poor or<ftture drops from 
exhaustion. 
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^TUe hunter is very patient, he will sit for hours to get a chance shot at 
a Rsh; should he miss, as he usually does, his arrows float, and when his 
quiver is empty, he jumps into the stream and brings them out again al¬ 
though the pool may be swarming with alligators. 

« He is a clever fisherman, often cutting olf part of a stream^ith a net¬ 
work arrangement of stones and bushes, through which the water passes 
leaving the fish behind, he also nets the stream, swimming into the river to 
secure his prey. • Almost eve^ Bhil,'man, woman, and child, can swim; they 
generally jump into the wateBeet foremost, they will dive to great depths 
and long distances, and to avoid risk from bites of alligators usually go into 
the streams in large numbers. ' These creatures they also deter further by 
striking the water with the foreparts of their feet, progi’essing Maltese fa¬ 
shion, forming line and shouting. With a lino of noisy Bhils to keep alliga¬ 
tors away, a bath in the Maiwfir streams and lakes can be very safeiy 
indulged in. With these precautions a single Bhil does not fear to enter the 
pool to remove his arrows or wounded fish. The traveller may occasional¬ 
ly see large parties of women and children enjoying the pleasure of a good 
swim in the hill torrents, while some of their friends sit ou the banks play¬ 
ing the flute, or herding the flocks. 

The forest paths are narrow, necessitating marcliing in Indian file, a 
mode of progress which men and women generally pre^rve when the road 
is wide enough to walk otlierwise. 

The Bhil is an excellent woodman, knows the shortest cuts over the 
bills, can walk the roughest paths and climb the steepest crags without 
slipping or feeling distressed. He is often called in old Sanskrit works Vend- 
piika, Child of the Forest; P6l Indra, Lord of the Pass—these names well 
describe his character; his country is approached througli narrow defiles— 
P41 or Nal (a canaeway). Through these none can {lass without his per¬ 
mission. In former days he always levied * rakhw&U’ or hluck-mail, and even 
now native travellers find him quite ready to assert what Ite deems his j\ist 
rights. It has been stated that when the mutineers of tlie Cavalry detach¬ 
ment stationed at KhairwarA attempted to escape through the hills in 
1858-9, they were compelled to return in many instances, as the Bhils 
stripped them -of everything, even their clothes. 

Thoagh robbers, and timorous, owing to ages of lill-treatment, the 
men are brave when trusted, and very faitliful; they have bees. looktM upon 
by the Rdjpdts as wild beasts to be hunted down as vermin, aud are now 
only beginning to feel themselves men. There is a great difference in this 
respect between the inhabitants of the district round Khairwari and those 
more remote. At the time the Maiw4r Bhil Corps was raised, it was thought 
seceseitfy to pay V'ortain Thilf^urs for their supposed influence over the filUls, 
but their aid in obtaining reemits was almost nominal, aud is now useless, as 
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service iu the regiment is so popular, that hosts of applicants appear 
ever a vacancy occurs, and men are willing to be drilled for a year or two 
before receiving pay rather than run the risk of final rejection. At the 
same time, though earnest good soldiers, they object to serving at a long 
distance from their homes j they would, however, in all probability not de¬ 
cline a temporary absence. 

History proves them always to have been faithful to their nominal Raj¬ 
put sovereigns, especially in their adversity. 

The Bhil is a merry soul loving a jest, better if a bannia or cheat¬ 
ing kot\v^il bo the object of sport. 

Laws and Government.—Crimes are almost invariably punished by 
fine, with in some ciuses confiscation, and the awards now given have been in 
use from time immemorial. 

The heads of villages and other men of mark form a panchayat, and 
arbitrate and adjudicate in all cases both civil and criminal. Such has been 
always the custom. Where the Rajpdt has the Bhil in his power, his justice 
is stern enough, decapitation, burning his pal, &c., for even minor crimes. 

3furder. —A murderer was formerly cither killed by the friends of the 
victim or fined Rupees 240 (Rupees 187 Imperial), twelve bullocks, as many 
goats, and jars of wine, and had a dozen arrows llred into his back. The fine 
is now the only punishment, the additioual penalties have long since been 
discontinued. 

Adulteri/.-^The laws of divorce and 
been already noticed. 

Theft ,—The thief has to restore twice the value of the property stolen, 
and is fined from Rupees 5 to 10 Imperial. 

Treachery .—In this case there is a general plunder of the possessions 
of the guilty person, and in addition he becomes subj^t to any award the 
panchayat may afterwards decree against him, should Ke wish to re-esta¬ 
blish himself in his village. 

The headman in a village is called a Gammaiti. The office is usually 
hereditary, subject to confirmation of the Rajput suzerain, when he has the 
will to exercise his power or feels able to support an adverse order. Some of 
these men are really h|reditary Chiefs, and are held responsible for the peace 
of their pals. 

B^ils are locally very clannish, but have not the ellments necessa¬ 
ry to form a great people: a man thinks only of his pal and his neighbour^, 
and is unmoved by outward changes of government, wliich affect him but 
very remotely. There is no tradition of a king amongst them, although RAj- 
put chronicles mention one, who was succeeded or rather supplanted by the 
Qahlot, Bapa Kawul, the desoendant of the Balabhi monarebs and ancestor 
of the Xtau&s of Udaipur. Certain chiefs of mixed race, notably Og^ and 
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Funarwa, are Buppo&ed to have more influence than Rijputs of pure descent. 
On the female side these men are Bbils; they affect, however, to be pure 
Kshatriyas, although they have certain piivileges, such as applying the tihi 
or mark of investiture on the forehead of the Ranis of Udaipur, which are 
due entirely to services rendered by their ancestors as Bluls or semi-Bhlls. 

Tenure of Froperty^ ^c .—The lands &vq held at the will of the landlord, 
the Rajput, nominally. The Bhll makes a will by calling all his family 
around him when he is dying, and telling them verbally how he wishes his 
property disposed of. If he die too suddenly to make a will, the wife and 
son, if on good terms, succeed, and support the rest of the family, that is, 
those who were dependent upon the deceased ; if not friendly, the wife takes 
all; in default of wife or son, a brother succeeds, and so on ; the daughters 
and other female'relations (except the wife) do not succeed unless by will. 

The prominence of the wife in the testament shows that she is looked 
upon as an equal, while the disposition to a brother in the absence of direct 
heirs male, proves that there is a desire to keep the property in the family 
of the man, and to obtain one who will best be able to support the weak sur¬ 
vivors. 

Quarrels ,—Should a quarrel arise, which cannot be settled by arbitra¬ 
tion, the inhabitants of one or two or more allied pals turn out and fight 
with their foes. They let down their long hair and begin the conflict with 
their hows and arrows—the women looking on encouraging them from the 
hills and displaying also great bravery and humanity in aiding the wounded 
of either side indifferently—occasionally seeking a truce for a general refresh¬ 
ment ; when rested, they commence again. Very little damage as a rule is done, 
there is much noise with a great expenditure of an'owa, but few are wounded, 
as they are but poor shots, especially under excitement. They show them¬ 
selves very skilfully ^baking advantage of cover, and, I am told, when in the 
Maiwir Bhil Corps are quite at home at “ Slioltered Trench Exercise’*. A 
dead or badly wounded man generally brings on a truce, which is obtained 
by the suppliant party waving a piece of cloth or running round in a 
circle. A noisy talk then ensues, all, however, being still armed, to resume 
battle at a moment*s notice, should occasion require. The solemn adminis¬ 
tration of opium (the drug used in most cases of murder and suicide) by 
the jogis or gammaitis secures peace, and a grand feast and debauch on 
mhowa spirit ft^lows. Battle is generally preceded by the cUnce CkUed 
Qhanna—they have a war-song of loud and very unmusical abuse, with 
magical incantations and nonsense. Quarrels between individuals are gen¬ 
erally settled by arbitration, the more easily as, though quick-tempered, the 
Bhils are very good-natured, even in their very rough play. Immediately 
strangers approach the p4Ls, the Bhils rush to the hills, attacking only when 
they feel themselves strong enough to master. When a single man is in 
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danger, and requires assistance, he brings all bis friends around him by raising 
a peculiar trembling cry the ‘ kilki’ (doubtless from ‘ kil’, a sound; * kilkili*, a 
joyous sound), produced by rapidly striking the hollowed hand against the 
mouth while shouting. The kilki is heard in the hills at a great distance, and 
is the usual signal for all gatHerings, men and women taking it up one after 
the other. 

It may be observed here that Bhils do not run a muck and attack 
every one they meet indiscriminately, as the Moplahs do, although when 
inflamed with drink, they will attempt to attack a real or fancied enemy. 
This remark applies to the race as well as to individuals. 

Divisions of time, &o.—Of time little account is taken. The Bbil 
never know.s his own age; one man is a ‘jawan*, youth, another a ‘bhibha, 
old man. The month is a lunar one, the year is called “ bar” 

Sporte .—They have no games of chance. The only children’s toys are 
of mud or ears of corn. The boys and men play a game with sticks and a ball 
made of rags, something like football and hockey combined, without much 
aim, but with plenty of spirit. They sometimes run races, and enjoy football 
when at Khairwara, jdaying without shoes; they prefer, however, sitting 
quietly talking and singing. They })lay upon a flute made of a piece of 
bamboo, pierced with three or four large holes with a hot iron; the sound is 
sweet and simple without time or rythm. The men often play as they come 
from the fields in single file, some of the party singing to the accompani¬ 
ment. Amongst the Minas two flutes are often played at once, one serving 
as an echo to the other. It is customary for one man to sing a verse of a 
song, and for another to reply in a slightly different key. The Minas in 
this respect seem to be more advanced than the Bhils ; the words of the songs 
are being constantly varied, but it is probable that the frame-work remains 
unaltered—specimens are given below. The men are capable of tuition in 
music; some play fairly in the Khairwapa band. 

Dancing .—At the Holi, before battle, and at all feasts, the men dance, 
chiefly the ring dance called ** Ghanna”. 

Musicians take their place in the centre of the circle and begin to play 
their drums, at first slowly, then more noisily as the performers grow more 
excited; the men revolve in a ring—now in single, now in double file—some¬ 
times spread out, at others crowded together—now advancing, now receding 
~agtdn*hai^ in hand, or dancing Si pas seul. By and by wands appear, one 
of which each takes in his hand, and as the dancer advances he strikes the 
sticks of his neighbours, first that of the one to the rear and then that of the 
one to the front, making a half or whole turn in doing so, all in harmony witli 
the music; he jumps or goes sedately as his fancy moves him. The cirole 
sometimes revolves with, sometimes against, the sun ; as excitement rises, 
the speed increases, and some of the men, often after letting down their long 
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hair, go into.the CMitre of the circle, where they dance alone for awhile; 
when weary they retire but not for long. At a great dance at Khairwafa, 
1 once saw a bairagi with his matted hair, his naked mud-bedaubed skin, 
his long beard, deer-skin, Ac., imitated to the life, greatly to the delight of 
the'Bhils, who every now and then Btitnulate<f their countryman, evidently 
a favourite and noted performer, by their applause and the application of a 
long pole. Women join in Bhil dances with the men, in the same circle, 
but not mixed'with them,' unless they be members of the same family. The 
dance at the Holi is usually performed without sticks, with hideous yells 
and songs, the men all besmeared with red powder and excited with wine; 
such a scene is very suggestive of Bacchanalian orgies, or a dance of devils. 
Skilled performers exhibit a war-dance, armed to the teeth, and imitate a 
combat, pretending to fire at each otlicr with bow or gun, flourishing swords 
in a most real fashion. To be carried on the shoulders of a principal comba¬ 
tant in the mimic fight is considered a great honour. 

The ghanna is the favourite, the asl or true dance of the desert court 
of Marwaf ; there women are the performers, their wands arc parti-coloured, 
and these they strike together, in unison, as they glide round the circle, with 
a very pretty effect. Quite lately the dance was revived at Udaipur. 

It is very curious, that this amusement, which would appear to be 
very ancient, has been best retained by the most distant court, and tlie wildest 
people of India. 

Nieolo Conti, the Venetian, early in the 15th century refers to nautches 
in rings aiid lines, and to girls having two sticks, which they struck against 
each other, as a pretty spectacle. 

This dance I should imagine to have no connection with solar or plane¬ 
tary worship, the progression being unfixed, neitlier sunwise nor the reverse. 

Diseases.—The Bhils are a healthy race. They dread small-pox—for 
whichthey practise innoculation, at present rather avoiding vaccination—and 
cholera, as evidenced by their reverence for the Hindu deitius, whoaro supposed 
to be the authors of these disorders. Cholera is not a common disease amongst 
them, but small-pox is very fatal. The remedy for everything is the actual 
cautery; few adults, few children, and even animals are without scars. £nto- 
zoa are not very common, although the Minas, very unclean feeders, as far us 
my experience goes, appear very subject both to 'Ascarides and Tape-worm. 
C^uioea worm Attacks almost everybody. In the Indian Medical Gazette 
of March 1872, I published statistics of 3229 oases df the disorder. All 
the sufferers were admitted from the men of the Maiw4r Bhil Corps in the 
twenty-seven years ending December 1870, giving a yearly average of 11*96 or 
at the rate of 30*81 thousand of strength ; were admitted in the six 
fumnier months, September and October, and the remainder in the cold 
The cause of tliis disorder is not definitely seUled, but my impres- 
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Bion is, that the germ enters by the skin, and is mainly due to the filthiness 
of the people, whose legs often remain coated for days with mud. This is also 
no doubt a principal cause of the prevalence of skin affection, although poor 
food and hardship here are powerful aids. The priests are the chief physicians, 
although most old men are* supposed to know something about medicine. 
Hoots and leaves of trees are used in various forms. Here follows a descrip¬ 
tion of a few: 

Kathdr. —A tree, when 6 feet high used in medicine; if larger, of no 
value. Its root is bruised and applied to swellings about the jaws. 

jPaderi, —A tree from 12 to 15 feet in height, the moistened bark of 
which is applied to the part bitten by the Kalgandha snake. 

Tinpattd .—A creeper with a tripartite leaf. The root in use locally 
for snake bite and swellings. 

JSmnd .—A tree. The root used in bruises also, with wine and lime 
juice. If the blood in the wound coagulates, it is said to find its way out 
by natural channels. The smaller trees only in use. 

Sat or Safa J/w/d.—In fevers accompanied with dry swollen tongue 
and bad smell. Used to wash out the mouth, 

Bhdt Bhangrd .—The powder of a small shrub, to incised wounds, twice 
a day. 

Kajerd .—3 to 4 feet high. In purulent tiger’s wounds. Apply twice 
a day. 

Jhamndth. —A broad thorny tree, 8 to 9 feet high. A piece of the 
root with a ))ortiou of Kajera (with one knot only in it), once a day in 
cases of fi'acture. The limb must be bound. If given twice, two knots are 
foimcd in the bone. 

Insanity is uncommon, perhaps unknown, as we should expect in a 
savage race with the mind rude and uncultivated and little to excite it. I 
liave never seen a case of mania, and only one or two of dementia in old 
age. The Bhils recover well, though slowly, after surgical operations. 

Ur, Mullen, in his report on- the health of the Maiwar Blul Corps for 
1870, mentions that venereal affections are unknown amongst the people^ 
and my experience agrees with his. Nothing could speak more favourably 
than this fact with regard to their chastity. Goitre is unknown. 

Other Baces in the Tracts.—The BhUs to the north and west touch 
upon the* M^as and Mhairs, and in some places dwell in villa^ inhabited 
by the former, gradually dying out as the plains of Marwaf are' approach¬ 
ed. The Minis, according to historical records, were later possessors of the 
plains than the Bbils. They still dwell in them, and are perhaps less pure, 
are more filthy in their habits and more treacherous, and have no very 
peculiar feature of skull as far as I can learn. They and ^he Mhairs sfcUl 
act as the Muhammadan historian says of b^utbuddin, They were always 
shooting the arrows of deceit from the bow of refractoriness.” 
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Oountry.—It will be only necessary here to describe the country suf¬ 
ficiently to illustrate my previous remarks, and to sbow how easily the Bhil 
could preserve his individuality, and how difficult it would be for foes to 
dislodge him. The fact that in this very district their nominal masters, the 
of Udaipur, successfully resisted the Mughul Emperors and all the 
hovsts of Hindustan, would explain the difficulty these Chiefs themselves 
would have in keeping the Bhils in order. Important battles have been 
waged to the feet of the hills, at Ghawn near the Debar Lake, at Chitor ; but 
no host has ventured within the Tracts without loss or destruction. The 
Bhils of Maiwar have their home in that portion of the state, denominated 
politically the Hilly Tracts, which is nominally under a native official, the 
Magra H&kim, who dwells on the outer face of the range leading south 
from the great trigonometrical station of Parshad, but practically for pre¬ 
servation of order under the Political Superintendent at Khairwafa. The 
Bhils are represented in many other districts, but they are here most distinct. 
The Bhils of the Viudhya Mountains seem to difior somewhat in character 
from them. 

The Tracts extend from Udaipur, south of Gujarat, to the west to the 
plain beneath Mount Abu, to the east towards Banswa^a, Nimach, and Par- 
t&bgafh. The whole country, comprising the southern portion of the 
Aravall Mountains, is a wonderfully interlaced series of hills, alternating 
with defiles, with barely a valley, much less a plain anywhere. Streams 
pour down every ridge to feed the numerous rivers, branches of the Maihi, 
Silbarmati, &c. None are navigable in the Tracts, being either too shal¬ 
low, or having their rocky beds broken up by boulders and rapids; their 
courses are very tortuous, hence the roads or paths, which generally follow 
the channels of the streams, are continually crossing them. I will now 
briefly describe the main roads through the country, and first the one from 
Abu to. Kbairwafa, about 110 miles in length. After descending Mt. Abu 
by the llii-ki^Krishn Ghit* bo named from a venerable shrine at the foot 
of the hill, a plain about five miles wide is crossed, and the district in the 
Ardvalis known as the B h a k a r, the home of Mina outlaws, is entered. This 
is left by a long well wooded, but most difficult pass, which laden camels can 
hardly cross, and Posind on the triple border of Idar, Udaipur and the 
Mahi Eanta soon afterwards reached. Thence one stage to Kotra the path 
traverses a plain, a few hills, and crosses many wide streams, much swollen in 
the rains. The scenery is here most magnificent. £otr£, a permanent out¬ 
post of the Maiwar Bhil Corps, stands in a valley in the midst of rivers, not 
far from the homes of the Ogdn4 and Punarwa Chiefs. The next stage to 
Minpur runs, for the most part, through a defile worn by a large stream, 
which is crossed about twelve times in as many miles; the jungle is ‘very 
dense and the tre^ are of great size, espeoiidly a few remarkable banyans 

{Mgu9 Some of the defiles are bo deep as to be never illuzuinated 
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by the direct rays of the sun. Three or four huge dykes, like walls of 
masonry, parallel and close to each other, extend across the valley, and have 
the appearance of having been broken through by the river. In stage nnmbef 
two, the huge Som Ghat, with a torrent bed on one side, is traversed; from 
the summit a beautiful view of the wildest and roughest part of the district 
is obtained. The hills are covered^with jang%l, the bamboo, the true teak, 
Ac., with a dense growth of underwood. 

Through the third stage the path is very tortuous, the country more 
undulating; water is abundant, and the scenery more park*like. Bhiwalwdfd, 
a Kajput village, is now entered; and the fourth stage, a very varied one, 
with a pass or two of no great height, a winding road, a lake or two, numer¬ 
ous rivulets with rough boulders in their beds and a peculiar dyke, brings 
the traveller to Kliairwara. Tins cantonment stands on the banks of a 
small stream in a valley, tlie hills adjacent are bare and rounded, the phak 
{Butea frondosd) nourishes everywhere, and presents a most glorious spec¬ 
tacle when in bloom. 

The second road is the one which runs from Udaipur to Khairwifa 
and thence to Gujarat. Tlie wliole of the track between the first mentioned 
places, about 60 miles long, passes through a similar but rather more open 
country than that on the Kotra bide. The villages of Kakaknith and 
Jawara merit a separate notice. 

At the end of the second stage, Farshad, a dcHle leads to the plains of 
Ghawnd and thence to the Debar Lake, the largest sheet of artificial water 
in India. Samblaji, or Samara, on the Gujar^it side, until quite lately was only 
reached by an exceedingly rough road passing through what was called 
emphatically the * nal’; here is a lake with a very ancient temple much resort¬ 
ed to by the Bhils, especially at the time of the great winter fair. A good 
road, in such a district the best civilizer, is now almost completed all tha 
way from Udaipur to Gujarat. Diingarpur, the capital of the Rawul of the 
State of that name, the chief of the Aharia or more ancient branch of the 
Udaipur house, is fourteen miles from Khairwafa, and is reached by a road 
passing through a district in which the Ber, or Zizyphus jujuba^ flourishes in 
great luxuriance. I was much struck with this before reading in General 
Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, that this part of the Peninsula 
(fdar) probably derived its Sanskrit name from this tree. 

Geology.—The rocks are the same as those of the main Aravali range 
system, and are chiefly metamorphic. Capt. Dangerfield in a map attached to 
a paper on the Geological formation of this district gives the order of strata 
as follows, beginning to the south of Khairwira. 1. Sandstone. 2. Horn- 
stone Porphyry (noticed at Khairwsfa). 3. Granite. 4. Gneiss. 6. Mica 
clay^ chlorite slates (fhese about Jawara), and again Granite at Udaipur. 
Blue* and red marls with rotten clay stones are very noticeable neaa? 
Khairwira and beyond Jawara, at which places the rocks are very hard. 
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The general run of the longer ridges with the magnetic meridian, the 
nature of the rocks, and the obserration of practical gold miners would indi¬ 
cate the presence of gold ; it has been found at Jawara, the inhabitants of 
which place produce specimens of less vafuable metals as the true one even 
no^. The silver and lead mines of Jawara are far>famed, and are, perhaps, 
the same with those meuti^ed by Pliny as existing to the east of Mons 
Capitalium—Abu.—No others have been worked in this country in recent 
times, but local tradition points to a less remote period for the opening of 
these mines. 

Many precious stones are presumed to exist in the hills, but no search 
is made for them, nor as far as 1 can leani have many been obtained of late. 

In the Administration Report of the Ajmer Districts for 1873-4, an 
extract is given from a work on Ajmer,* describing the minerals and gems 
of the Aravali, which summarises all then known of the inineralogy of the 
range. The emerald is said to be found near Nathdwura, the shrine of an 
incarnation of Krishna. Iron exists, also zinc and lead, in sudicicut quanti¬ 
ties to repay working. 

Galena is the principal ore, but there are some valuable coloured ones. 

Products.—Cattle are reared iu largo numbers. The forests, if proper¬ 
ly conserved, would be of great value. The teak, if left alone, would grow to 
a large size. Indian corn is the only grain raised in large quantities. 

The flora is rich and varied \ the fauna scarcely less so. Large game 
abounds in the hills, flsh especially the * niahser* swarm in the streams, and 
reptiles are well represented. 

Meteorology.—The climate is not an unpleasant one. The average 
rainfall for twenty years was 26*01 inches, and the mean temperature of the 
year F. 78 98°. The hottest jponth was May, ii\ 93*22'’. The coldest, 
January, F. 64*48°. ' 

Ethnology.—Early in 1874, I undertook a systematic measurement 
of a large number of Bhils, sipdbis in the Maiwar Bhil Corps, with the foL 
lowing results: 

The mean height of 128 males, with an average age of 23*89 years, 
(calculated as near the truth as records and appearance could make it) was 
5 ft. 6*38 in. Of 129, the mean length of the upper extremity 31*56 in. (upper 
arm 13*81 in., lower 17 75 in.); of the lower extremity, 38 87 in., (thigh 
18*71 in., legfiOTG in.). The upper arm was-measured from theheadrf)f the 
, humerus to the inner condyle, the lower from the latter point to the tip of 
the middle finger; the thigh from the anterior superior spinous process of 
the ilium to the inner condyle of the femur, the leg fi'om the same point to 
the centre of the , sole of the foot resting on the ground. The average 
length of 79 claviq^es was 6*71* in., and as this bone anti the hand are usifally 
about the same length, we may look upon the BhSls as a small-handed race, 

* By Dr. Irving, Civil Surgeon uf Ajzninr. 
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as observation without actual measurements also points out. The mean 
length of 78 sterna was 6*84 in. Special measurements were made of the 
head and other portions of the frame. 

Of the 129 men, not one reached the type or average^ which m&y be 
regarded as a true one, as thenneans of separate twenties .taken in the o];der 
of examination approaches for all measuremepts the means of the grand 
totals. This may not be deemed extraordinary when we remember that the 
very constitution of society requires that there should be a slight differenti¬ 
ation from the typo. This of course is most noticeable in the expression of 
the countenance, but it no doubt exists throughout the body,—the type may 
of course bo found amongst a larger number of men. 

The Head .—The antero-posterior diameter of 129 heads was 7*21 in., the 
lateral 5'66 in., the depth from vertex to chin in eighty-one cases 8*05 in. 
The ratio of length to breadth was as 100 : 79'22, the true ratio^the means 
of averages of scores being almost the same. Taking the proportion of 80 to 
100 as the dividing line, all above being braeby, all below dolicho-cephalic, the^ 
Bhil skull Is but very slightly dolicho-cephalic, very different from the long 
thill walled crania of the pure Hindu. Again, as opposed to the latter, the 
parietal tuberosity is well marked, tlie occipital hardly at all. The face is 
orthognathic. A Bhil is generally very dark, his hair black, straight and 
long, his face smooth with slight moustache, rarely having beard and whis* 
kers, eyes dark with the palpebral apertures limited in size, making the eye 
look small. The iris is sometimes grey, as in Qujars and other low caste Hin¬ 
dus. Chest, rarely hairy. Face large, wide, almost I'ound. Forehead of fair 
height, rather more square than amongst Hindus ; vertex of skull, flatter. 
In some cases, however, (almost exclusively where the men were of mixed 
race) the roof of the skull seemed to begin in the centre of the forehead, 
thus rendering the facial angle, measured in the ordinary way, appear large, 
and not affording a correct indication of cranial capacity. Eyelashes and 
eyebrows ample, bridge of uose broad and sunk, nostrils dilated very round, 
nose slightly retrousse, broad, clubbed at the tip, and rather more varied 
than the dead level organ of the Hindu, which, however well shaped, bears 
little indication of character. 

Mouth lai'ge, lips thick, inexpressive, sensual, giving the impression that 
they were made merely to cover the teeth, which are large and coarse. Zygo¬ 
ma v^rylar^e and salient. Cheops full. Molar bones flat and prominent. 
Ears large and prominent, and very moveable. Jaws evenly hung, massive, 
lower square, large in proportion, angles square, large and widely separated. 

Expression amiable, but timid. Long and strange habit, more than 
inherent race peculiarity, 1 believe to be responsible for many of the character-^- 
istlcs of the Bhil’s h^ad. He has been an outcast for ^ges, hunted by 
neighbours, and so timid has he become, that even when he sees the men of his 
own tribe, soldiers in the Bhil Corps, passing peaceably through his dislaict^. 
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he flies at once to the highest hill for refuge, a prey to4iis own fears. The 
dilated large nostril, the moyeable and prominent ear are very suggestiye of 
distrust. His food is of the coarsest, the hardest Indian-corn, and to masticate 
this his teeth are all very lai^e, the dentine of the very toughest and rough* 
est description; the incisors are square, broad, ^flxed vertically in the gums, 
but are generally flat instead of sharp at the edges, bearing marks like those 
of the horse, approaching the molars in appearance. These teeth are also very 
large and strong,and to carry them of course there is the huge jaw,which neces¬ 
sitates large muscles, to accommodate which there must be wide and project¬ 
ing zyzomatic arches, the beginning of a broad skull. It is quite possible, 
therefore, that the difference between the Bhil and Hindu crania may have 
been produced by the long action of a different kind of food ; measurement 
of the skull would therefore appear to give no certain proof that the races 
are distinct, but if the historical and philological differences are as marked, 
it would confirm them strongly. In the Vedas, the ancient inhabitants of 
India are spoken of as Dasyus or enemies; they are the goat-nosed, the nose¬ 
less, the black skinned ; they are taunted with eating raw flesh ; and We may 
prove that there was some foundation for the expressions thus made use of 
in the case of the Bhil, if he were what he is to-day. Wo have found that 
his nasal organ is ill-shapen, broad with large nostrils, a striking contrast 
with the nose of the Brahman, the typical and perhaps only unmixed Aryan, 
for it has been stated that there are no Taisyas or Kshatriyas of pure de¬ 
scent and few Sudras even, these having been unable to preserve their identity 
dunng the long sway of Buddhism. The Bhils and aborigines generally, 
for those very reasons which prevented them from becoming a prey to the 
Aryan invaders (presuming them to be non-Aryan), namely their distance 
in the South, and their inaccessibility in tlie hills, were likewise enabled to 
resist the influence of the followers of Sakya Muni. The Bhil is almost 
black, and with regard to his flesh-eating propensities hardly an abhorrer 
of anything, and it is considered I believe that the historical proofs of 
distinction are forcible enough, but the craniological and philological 
certainly are less so. 

Amongst the men measured were some Grasias and Minis. These could 
be at once told by their pyramidal long skulls, and are supposed to bo hybrids. 

Arm $,—^The Bhils are not a long-armed race, and have no great mus¬ 
cular strwigth ;*nor are those movements, which require facility ^f manipula¬ 
tion, easily performed. 

In the Mabibharat it is mentioned that as a penalty for fighting 
against the royal Krishna, the Bhils were condemned to lose the forefinger 
of the right hand, that they might never again enter into conflict with the 
fneods of the hera(whom one slew, however) \ hence'^it is said they ne^r 
use the forefinger in drawing the bow; but times have changed since then. 
X noticed, however, in examining their hands, that few could move the fore- 
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finger without the second, indeed the fingers appeared useless as indepen* 
dent members of the hand. This may no doubt be a mere result of their 
savage condition, which does not necessitate fine movements. In connection 
with this may be mentioned their apparent inability to distinguish coloursi 
or count numbers—due alone to their want of words, to express themselves. 

The Lower Extremities .—The Bhll leg is fairly developed, best amongst 
the women—all are good walkers.* 

The measurements of circumference are for the nech, upper arm, chest, 
thigh and knee, in one hundred and twenty-eigbt cases, respectively inches 
H-52—804—30-25—16'95—12-23 jlihe averages of pelvis and leg respec* 
tively, inches 20*91 and 11*7. It will be noticed that the broadest part 
of the calf is not as in the case of most Europeans as well developed as 
the knee. The Bhll does not grow up to the capacity of his bones, he is 
not sufficiently well nourished. Both chest and pelvis are emalL 

The mesaticephalic skulls are said to be those of the civilizers. Judging 
from this the Bhll then must be capable of improvement, and all the care 
bestowed upon him shows that the remark is true. 
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Language.—A few specimens of songs of the Bhils are appended, with 
some in the Mini dialect of Sirohi. In addition to illustrating the difference 
in disposition between the two people, they will serve as examples of their 
languages, the latter being evidently a rough form of Hindi, while the 
former, although understood (with difficulty) by a Brihman of Jaipu^, and 
as such classing with the coarser variants of this tongue, contains a large 
number of words and letters of non-Sanskritic origin. 

It will be noticed that the Bhil contains a majority of words in which 
the cerebrals 7 7 th, W ^ ^ ^Ith the W 4 7 dh changeable 

into dull r, (letters which in Sanskrit itself are probable Scythian) pre¬ 
vail. In some words, ^ 1 changes to r or ^ j-, as in ‘ pila’ to ‘ pifa’; in 
others, ch to as in ‘ chalao* to * salao’—but these changes (as in the 
Mina ‘ Sirohi* to ‘ Hirohi*, where s and h are permutable) exist in Md^wari, 
Gujarati, &c. In Bhil, as in these ruder forms of Hindi, the long vowels 
o, d, 4 (i), li, are most used ; kh and sh, kh and ch j and g, b and 
V or w, are generally permutable—h and s are also. 

As far as my observation goes, the Bhil uses most words from the lan¬ 
guage of the people next to him. His tongue, an unwritten one, varies there¬ 
fore with the linguistic frontier, whether Gujarat or Marwdf ; he is able to 
pronounce English words with unusual clearness, a proof that in langu^e 
he is singularly susceptible to outward influence, and that for him to have 
retained a distinct tongue, would have been impossible. Nevertheless as he 
converts into or adopts most readily non-Aryan forms, words, and letters, 
there is every reason to believe that he once had a Scythie or, at all event^ 
a mode of speech which was not Sanskrit. It will be noted that the Min* 
who is more connected with the dweller in the plains, has been linguistically 
more affected than the Bhil. I append a few specimens of Bhil and Mina 
names, as these no doubt change less than other words: female Bhil names 
end in 6 long (i), tlie male of which would end iu a and 6. 


Man 

Woman 

Father 

Grandfather 

^othe^ 

Sister 

Elder sister 

Boy 

Girl 

Friend 

Enemy 

z z 


Vocabulary^ Grammar^ ^c, 

bhabha, admi, maiiak. Blural, hai adini, 
balri. 

atak, daji, ita, bap, dadak. No plural. 

dadak. 

ai, ma. 

bahln, bahinai. 

bai. Younger sisters are known by their names. 

kaurd, surd, sora. Boys, sura. 

kauri, suri, sori. 

gothiyo, gutbiyo, haithi. 

bairi| beii. 
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Bull 

dafad. Cow, dahi, gad, go. 

Devil 

bhut. Female devil, churail 

Horse (clay) 

gamo. Stone horse, tutha, ] 

Calf 

renfu. Calves, renfui. 

,He-goat 

bokarro, bakro. She-gOat, cl 

Sheep 

dobi, bhehi. 

* 4 

Dog 

kdtro, d. Bitch, kut^i. 

Cock 

kukro* Hen, kukri. 

Cobra 

hap. 

Snake 

kdt. 

Crow 

kdgro. 

Squirrel 

khali, kharol, garuri. 

Hare 

hiho. 

Fish 

muthali, masalu. 

Deeri male 

doli, haran, harun. 

Head 

mud, mund, matho, mathun. 

Hair 

wdl, ydr. 

Eye 

inkh. 

Ear 

kan. 

Tooth 

dant. 

Hand 

hath. ) 

Foot 

pog, paghan. j 

Nails 

nakh. 

Arms 

h&D. 

Knees 

giida. 

Homs 

hingdi. 

Blood 

m, luhi. 

Bone 

hadka. 

Leg 

pain, pag. 

Thigh 

hkthal, pagni, hathor. 

Sky 

iblao, abba. 

Sun 

daro, vasi, suraj. 

Moon 

ch&nd, sand, vasi. 

Star 

UtL 

Water 

pano. 

Stone * 

pini, pano. 

Vegetable 

hamo, bhdji. 

Biver 

naii, nadi. 

Grass 

sir, char. 

Way 

wit. 

Day 

« diro. 

Night 

ritur. 


[No. 4, 
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Tree 

rdkhrar, runkhi^o. 

Fire 

bddiy deuta, dewaU. 

Mountain 

dungar, magro. 

House 

ghar. 

WeU 

kufa, ndw. 

Basket 

kundli, hqnchlo. 

Bread 

rota, roto. 

Shoe 

Itliajroi jttfo. 

Bed 

kh&tlo. 

Dish . 

thamro. 

Grain 

dana, nij. 

Clothes 

selru, labra, katka, chlthri 

Money 

dukra. 

Book 

wahiro, puthi. 

Flour 

lot* 

Salt 

mitho, lun. 

Bow 

dhuni, kamtii. 

Arrow 

hariyo. 

Red 

ratro. 

Blue 

lilo. . 

Yellow 

pi|-A pifo. 

To hang 

galw&hi. 

„ lift up 

hana. 

„ throw 

dafoa. 

„ see 

bhalna, juwini. 

» run 

dhamo. 

„ walk 

limdra, limdu. 

„ 6nd 

jardhand. 

Good 

hdlui, ekjit, nagd, han. 

Bad 

boda, budu, khrdp. 

Warm 

uno. 

Cold 

tharo, tar. 

Great 

moto. 

Small 

naplo, lopo. 

Behind 

valte. 

Wow / 

ewan. 

Near 

tharraen. 

Hither 

imma. 

Thither 

parme. 

One 

ek. 

• 

Two 

be. 

Three 

tin, taran. 
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Pour 

ear. 

Five 

pans. 

Six 

sal, si. 

Seven 

hdt. 

■Bight 

Atb. 

Nine 

ndn. 

Ten 

do. 

Twenty 

vi. 

One hundred 

ho, pansvi. 


I, mhu. 

Thou, tu. 

He, ye ve. 
6 he, vai. 

It, whay, VO. 


Pronouns, 

masc.y umo. 

We, 

/m., umai 

You, tuma. 

niasc,^ va. 
They, 

/m., vai 



Comparison of Adjectives, 


A good man 
A better man than that. 


Beet man 


Hawii manak. 
Waua setajo 
„ ek zat 
Son ek zdt 
nagd 
Y^e manak bojah 
haglah. 


I hai. 
I hai. 


I give, 

I gave, 

I will give, 


Verh, 

Mhu alun. 
Mhu aldeda. 
Mhu albo hun. 
No other tenses. 


What are you doing ? 
Go there, 

Come here, 

Sit dowxi| 


Sentences, 

Tdmi kunkro ho ? 

Parme jawajd. 

I Ao, Tuma awajd. 
Inja ; t 

Behji. 


[No. 4, 
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Are you well ? 

I am well, 

Are you hungry ? 

To come, 

Come, 

1 will come, 

Thou wilt come. 

Ho will come, 

She will go, 

They will go, 

„ (women) will go, 

’’ ® » t) i> 

To run, 

Hun, 

I will run. 

They will run, 


Tuma hawu ho ? 
Mhu hawu hui. 
Tiima bhukhja ho ? 
A'wun. 

A'yo, ayun. 

Mhu awe. 

' Tu awe, 

Ye awe he. 

Ve or peli jahe. 

Vai pela jahe, 

Peli jahe, 
l/mai jaha. 

Dham vu. 

Dhamo. 

Mhu dhamhun. 

Va dhamhe. 


Names. 


Bhil IVIaloB, 

Bliil Afalcs. 

BMl Females. 

Mini Males, 

Mina Females. 

Kana. 

■■Ill 

Kehri. 

Urjan. 

Phaii, 

IdlUTljl. 


Lali. 

Dungi. 

Bhurf. 

Kbanji. 


Jimli. 

Chatri. 

Deo. 

lliiki'a. 


Mangli. 

Chotu. 

Kam. 

Juglti. 

XJmra. 

Khktri. 

Birmi. 

Juuki. 

Muiu'a. 

Piinja. 


Harjia. 

lidkma. 

Vajia. 

Himji. 


Barmili. 

Udf. 

Lila. 

Hu-ji. 


Mali. 

Sham. 

Dali. 

Mauji. 


Zalam. 

LAli. 

Khcmd. 

Mandrupi. 


Oo>’indi. 

The names of 
gods common. 

Jimri. 

Sibo. 

Kishm. 

Ilahji. 


All these names, 
if the i be changed 

Salgai. 

Bul£. 

Manglia. 

msss^^M 

Kikhi. 

Pani. 

J ewa.- 

Natha. 

to i or 6, become 

Bhoji. 

Biblan. 

Moga. 

Batwi. 

male. 

NinjjL. 

Kori. 

llukla. 

Kurd. 

Conversely, the 

Haili. 


Eanji. 

Gokla. 

male become fe> 

Panjm. 

• 

Birjft g 

Uomi. 

Kubori. 

Kheri. 

male. 

Sheoli. 



Amongst Mehtars, Gujars, and other low castes, a few of these names, 
or some like them, found, but more often the people are called after a 
. god. 
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The Song of a BTiil in which he explains to his Uncle Bold the ap¬ 
proach of the British^ their power, and wealth, and asks whether he shall join 
them or not at Khairwdfd, their Mead Quarters, 


Ugyani dharti ju tarki dwela, Bola 
kiikaji. 

Hu amware th&re iwilagOi Dola 
kakiji. 

Kake iyasko pa^iw kare, Do.* 

Lila pira tanbu^a ta^awe, Do. 

Sun& ke rlkhu^i edham kario, Do. 

Bupa ke ridure kesdwao, Do. 

Lilaje pira tanbura tanwao, Do. 

Yadre paroi’e nagdran bage, Do. 

£ban tbako pa^awe uthawe, Do. 

Ke fojan wdro laskar salo awe, Do, 
Dhundhro dbundhrore khere lo ufe, 
Do. 

Uggo suraj nilogan khojae, Do. 
Gufe laji kberia ufe, Do. 

Guf-e Idji dhumar ramti dwe, Do. 

XJutarldn to gdgartdu dwe, Do. 
Hathfran to bald dwe, Do. 

Awildgo kbdkhri ane sere, Do. 

Khdnkhri duo rdjdndtho jaere, Do. 

Jakhere jdhoj^ jdkhere bbdgo, Do. 

Bastere dwdje mare mdrenge adlu, 
Do. 

Fojaf lipfi dni jaga bhdp, Do. 


Oh I l/ncle Dold, the Turks are eom- 
ang from the East, Uncle Dold. 

They have arrived on the banks (of 
the Som river), Uncle Dold. 

And have halted there, U.* 

And pitched their variously-co¬ 
loured (blue and yellow tents), U. 

And have made their golden tent- 
pegs, U. 

And stretched their ropes of silver, U. 

Baise the coloured tents, Uncle 
Dold. 

Their drums are beating in the 
drum house, U. 

From this place strike their camp, 
U. (i. e., if you do not approve). 

Oh, a very great army is coming, U. 

And is raising dust like the morn¬ 
ing fog, U. 

Which obscures the sun, U. 

The horses are raising a cloud of 
dust, U. 

The horses, leaping and jumping, 
come, U. 

Camels grumbling come, U. 

Many elephants are coming, U. 

They have arrived at the border vil- 
lage, U. 

Having arrived on the border, the 
Bdjd has run away, U. 

If you do not fight, you also must. 
run away, U. ^ 

They are coming and will kill you 
on the road, U. 

The army has halted, go to another 
place, U. < • 


* Do. for <DoUkdkdii*. 


• U. for * Uncle DoU*. 
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Fojay li topar bo rawran bha^ran, 
Do. 

Ketr&n than ko par&wene kare, Do. 
Lili pira tanbufa tanawe, Do. 

• 

Son& ke rikhuti ekbe awe, Do. , 
Kupa ke ridore tao&we, Do. 
Uiit^)4n pidh&ni Ganga bharo, Do. 

Untarlan pidba to pibe rawranre- 
tan, Do. 

Hathiran pidhani jaga bbaro, Do. 

Hatliiran go pihe ranranretan, Do. 
Gofela pidhani jaga bhiro. Do. 
Gofela pihe ranranretan, Do. 

Kawa gajelan dasfi gaere, Do. 

Ganfi ano r^jana geja ere, Do. 
Bagare nahene rani nahe, Do. 

Bauire nahene bapie nahe, Do. 
Mathere dupala nesori en&hcre, Do. 

Barere barasni khauni mange, Do. 

Tit barasno dhumo mangere, Do. 

Nakhere nahene nakhere bhago, Do. 

Dhumore bharone pasare pharo. Do. 

Kharni bharo to pisare pharore, Do. 
Kharni bbarani uathare pas, Do. 

Kharnire barso to pasre pharso, Do. 

• / 

Khafake kha^ake jak to awe, Do. 
Kharak mahe to khapro jhagro bage, 
Jawas men go doU bhumi^ baje^ 

Do. 


The army will h^t on the bard's 
ground, U. 

They will not halt elsewhere, U. 

Putting up the coloured tents, Uncle 
Dola (i e., if you approve). • 

Preparing the golden tent pegs, U. 

Stretching the silver ropes, U. 

They are bringing much Ganges wa* 
ter on camels, U. (proving their 
wealth). 

The bards are shouting on the camels, 
Uncle Dola. 

Shew a place for the elephants, 
U. (if you do not run). 

A separate place for elephants, U, 

A separate place for the horses, U. 

Shew the place, o raja, U. 

Prepare for all the other animals, U. 

The Baja of Ganri has fled, U. * 

The raja and rani have fled, U. 

The queen and merchants have fled,U. 

Every body with his property on his 
head has run away, U. 

They require a camp for twelve years, 
U. 

They want thirteen years’ tax (that 
is in the twelve years), U. 

If you do not agree (to pay the tax), 
run away, U. 

If you can give the tax, return (in 
place), U.' 

The camp is fixed, then return, U. 

If you do not agree, do not stay, 
U. 

If you agree to the presence of the 
camp, then return, U. 

From village to village conquering 
they come, U. 

Opposing villages are forced with 
the sword, U. 

In Jawas lives the ffh^kur DoU (the 
owner of the soil), U, 
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Hun to mire dola guwijdre, Bo. 

Kbarake kha^ke jak to iwe, Do. 

Khairw^ri make kunre riga bije, 
Bo. 

KbaiJp go bhagoneparawkari, Bo. 

Kbairwari men atbako paraw ne 
kare, Bo. 

Jawis mathe bliumS ki raja baje, 
Bo. 

Jawas mitbere dola tli&kor baje, 
Do. 

Khairwa^a make jac kare bharore, 
Bo. 

Liia ne pira tanbura tanawe, Bo. 

Sona ke rikhuti gharwaro, Bo. 

Rupa ke ridore khesayo, Bo. 

Jawas matbo kdnre bliumia waje, 
Do.' 

Jawas mathe dola thakor bage, Bo. 

Khafak mathe kha^ro magro bage, 
Bo. 

Khaiitore bhigone paraw kanrore, 
Bo. 

Jehan thako bhuri ote bage, Bo. 

Jehin thako pardye ne kare, Bo. 

Tbufi ka marega ganeguere, Bo. 


What 1 have seen, I have told, U. 
Having beaten the villages on the 
road, they are coming, U. 

Who is living in Khairwifi, U. ? 

4 

Take your sword or fly, U. 

If you dy, do not stay in Khairwapa, 

U. 

In Jawas rules the lord* of the soil, 

V. 

In Jawas rules Bola T^akur, U. 

If you agree, go, prepare a home at 
Khairwapi, U. 

Raise the coloured tents, XJ. 

Knock in the golden tent pegs, U. 
Pull the silver ropes, U. 

In Jawas what Lord of the soil 
rules, U. ? 

In Jawas lives Bola Thiikur, TJ. 

In the village is a hill fort, U. 

Fly to the fort and stay there, U. 

In his own lands ho is ruler, U. 

If you go there, no one can hurt you, 

U. 

# 

A small place is necessary for me, 
U. 


Jehin thaki ki jigi. bari lidi, Bo. 
Khanpope bhagane i>ariV ki do. Bo. 
Bhurian to bangli lege, Bo. 

Bhdrian apragi ne bage, Bo. 
Bhurian koine gere manrawe, Bo. 

Ewire nokari mapawe, Bo. 

Bhurian eki kinbile, Bo. 

Bdgal baje nokari sale, Do. 


Prepare a good place in his land, U. 
Why do you flee ? halt there, XJ. 

The English have houses everywhere, 
XJ. 

The English have left no place, XJ. 
The English to this day have not 
taken his village, XJ\ * 

Qo there and become his servant, XJ. 
The English are one caste, XJ. 

When the bugle sounds, work begins, 

U. 


* The JawOs Chief was pensioned with a view of obtaining his aid in recruiting 
amongst the Bhils. 
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Te iige k<5r nokari ne s&le, Do. 

Malwd nithe kawaj karwaore, Do. 

Hawa p6r din safl gasore, Do. 

Dola k&ka bar bethine g^ore, Do. « 
Kbalak naren nbririan pharangi, Do. 

Nawre -atarine bhurian awe, Do. 
Hungo mare dola juwaj are, Do. 

Daria mathe nawe salavu, Do. 

Nawe mathe gufela ugaro, Do. 

Kawe mathe hathir ugaro, Do. 

Nave mathe phojar li hgdro, Do. 
Hava khawa bairione baje, Do. 

Daria mathe niwe diyeijire, Do. 

Iluiidari salere bajene nawe salere, 
Do. 

Nawe utari ne bhdri^n awere, Do. 

Hun to mare kliafak guwaja ere, Do. 
Dola kako (hakor bari baitheue 
jaere, Do. 


No other service is like theirs, D. 

In Malwa is also held a parade, U. 

(The Malwd BMl Corps.) 

At 10 o’clock go visit them (t. a., af¬ 
ter parade) U. > 

Uncle Dola, do you stay or go ? 

The English are everywhere masters, 

U. 

The English come in ships, U. 

1 am speaking, but you are not an¬ 
swering, U. 

The ships come on the sea, U. 

They put their horses in the ships, U. 
They put their elephants in the ships, 

They put their army in the ships, U. 
They blow their music, do not heat, 
(as with drums), U. 

A ship full of arms on the sea is 
coming, U. 

Hindu soldiers with music also are 
in the ships, U. 

Having landed, the English are com¬ 
ing, U. 

I have only a sword, U. 

Uncle thakur Dola go see and thick, 

U. 


The same in Dcvanagari, 

VKicft -m 

as 31^: 

^ ^^rT%T ^ ^i5iT 

wlwi iftKi 

H5Tt % tif^ wtr*T jKT?:mT «RWir^ 
’wr % f i«ri 

iflKT 

irjTT^T ^ • 

3r%T '33nl 

2 A 
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% ^ T9tt •wrc «n% trrt 

5^ ^IT 53% %T«T vwn^ft 
s^nrr 5r»r w|%nit fiwi 

^ ?TWT «BT««T^ 

5% TBiaf) W5i: Kn?it «(i% 

%T jrt3r?*it ^TUT wmiait 
%T Tmr «T» 

*«nf^wmT «n% %% «ifT« 

^ni^t wi%T ktstt^itSi fmntT* 

flTH^ 511 %t5t 5ni% WtJtT <BT^To 

»ii% HTKir ^o 

»n%T %Twi m« 

%ni'? % Mtz^t %1WT 5irTo 

Hi %I Tl5fi^ ^I. 

4tKI ?i'«[V ^IWT% WT« 

%isn % ^ «n% %twt »»n^T» 

?w% tTWT mo 

53^^wf jtjtt mi%i %1’wr 5 «t» 

53z^5!ii %t 111 % tim «itr» 

TT^llt ^itt w%t f mr ««t» , 
Tr«ft«T ih iTl% Tmco^si ^i» 
3H%t^T «n^T^ SUTT MI%T $t^T <^n«» 

3n^r fliT» 

jr%^t Jn%% ?i«t '«to 

jipr%t ’*i%T KT^prr 5 Nt %% %im ««to 
ET in% Ttwl *ri% %TitTo 

KT»i% %T^T« 

»n^% ii%nt f Tirr* 

wt%% »rt5f ^rar *i* 

%TVl 

»iS% iiT%T% ^3^ win %iw m* 


[No. 4, 
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irr^T^: ^ m» 

in«^ ?T%T* 
urt 

w?:%i ?fr irre^ ^«r%t ^rsn* 

^^5 ?h 

Ht% %t ^r H[»^T ^il 
% ilT ^1% ^rif $T^* 

* % Wt^ ?T^I» 

»T% ^HT 

ST wwi^ ir?r®r *m fmi* 
t^TTT^I if ^3T%I ^ qfWT* 

mv Hflt ?:i3iT ?niT» 

SI^ »TT^^ fm TTlitT^ iSJTsf 

*J% STO ?t^l» 

Vl^r<i iTl^i “^T^irri ^T^TT* 

%T»rr % ^twt» 

5Rm nri twi® 

»nrre ww Trifr 3 t%r; ^ 

ifTii ^T3r ^i» 
qi'siV Viuil^i *RwO^ ^ 1 ^ 1 * 

®iTT 'y^i wO ^wr ^ 1 ^ 1 “ 

% «ltT% TTWt» 

• 5 ^ i^T JTi^T in%3j^ tmr* 

^ tN%i <«T ^rwT im» 

ti i iii: HTJn% ^ ii f 

^ WJTSTT %« 

apEf^ '*nR:ijit ^ ^ ^mr* 

Tm» 

^ tlilfCt JTfrif %RR ««T* 
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f tm» 

■jimr ^ ^T«T» 

wT«r?T «iiv n^rsr 
nrwT f?*r 

««T«iT STC ^1^0 

arra^ wiN fim® 

*ih WT^ ttwt® 

nm »ii% ^wj Ti^t® 
ant anw ar^wT 3antr tmt® 

>4 

ant axrt Tfaft? ^aritr 
ant axxt tt5(^'*1 =5intT tl’siT® 
taft^t ^Tt tl^T® 
wit ant ^itaittt tr^® 

^ntt ^xtt ant ti^® 

an^ t wa^r «ntt ftwr® 

«■ ti «xt st^x^x ^ tx^® 
titx w%x ^ra: wit ^xwit ti^rx® 


Song of a rich merchant Atuji Mafuji on pilgrimafe to the Jain shrine 

ofBahahndthy near Khairwdrd. 

Atuii MatuU man ramtire gauit A^uji Matujl is coming with me 

from Gujarit. 

Make a good road, he is coming with 


awegi. 

Alihan jisar tore khiida wo mhvi 
ramtire gayi awe. 

M6ri ramti gafi ^iwe kAlere kesari 
&mari ramtire, &e. 

Atuji Mathji fiiari ramti girl 
Agere saliiwoke mari ramtigfij'i awe. 
Samraji ni wat^ miri, Ac. 

Agere said mari; Ac. 

Motere pardye mdri, Ac, 

Binswkr® mirge m^ri, Ac- 
Liboji hhimogire m6ri, Ac. 


»me. 

Xo the Lord of Saffron, he is coming 
with me. 

Atuji Matdji is coming with mp. 

Go before, he is coming ^fcc. 

In the 6&mblaji (a temple) road he is. 
Go before he is, Ac. 

At three o’clock at night, Ac. 

In the B&nswaii road, Ac. ' 

The heads of Liboj and Bhimoj are 
coming, Ac. 
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Dinre Blikawo m£ri, &c, 

Hunto va vasine bhetwijiu znari, (&c, 

Atujl MatujSre mdri, &c. 

Agere salAvo marl, iSsc. 

Dapsu ka ware mari, Ac. 

Vavasine bhetwaga lire mari. 

Ho rupia ruk^a aloro mari. 
Khairwaya ja m£ro mari, Ac, 

Salire bbisabhis mari, Ac. 

Kagdar warn marge mari, Ac. 

Daure sura vo mari, Ac. 

Ho rupia rukra alore mdri, Ac. 

Han ko gap hankore mdri, Ac. 

Juoji hungo darsan karva gau 
mari, Ac. 

Samragi ji vate re mari, Ac. 
Kesriaue gore mari, Ac. 

Darsan nc ki dan mari, Ac. 

Parawe dtaro m^ri, Ac. 

Hawe notorc alo mari, Ac. 

Jahan pafaw karo mari, Ac. 
Pardwne ki do mari, Ac. 

Vavasine bbctire go mari, Ac. 


Pay the tax and guide, Ac. 

1 am going to worship at Bakabndth, 
ho is, Ac. 

Atdji Matuji is, Ac. 

Go before, Ac. 

Pay the guide, Ac. 

I am going to worship, Ac. 

Give a hundred rupees in cash, Ac. 
In the Kbairwdfa road he is, Ac. 

In the middle of the way, he, Ac. 

In the Kagdar road, he is, Ac. 

Pay the guide, Ac. 

Give a hundred rupees, Ac. 

Pay the cart hire, Ac. 

Look I am going to worship. 

In the Samblaji road, Ac. 

Before the Lord of Saffron, Ac., (Ra- 
kabnath). 

Having worshipped, Ac. 

Shew the encamping ground, Ac. 

Go into the new Serai, Ac., (at Khair- 
wara). 

Halt" there, Ac. 

I have halted there, Ac. 

We have worshipped* at Rakabnith* 


The same in Devandgari. 

HZ-aft <ST jftfT D 

^ wfH an^ vamcT air|t 

an^t 

Wiai^ arrtt 

gaa r i^ft ’tt arr^ 

«nai^ Biiii anrt Knait ait^l 

ititf aiiscY CTflt arr^ . 

* Merchants and seths (bankers) often travol with an immense following to this 
great shrino. 
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HTtff Hlff JTT^ 

KHift m4\ ^ 
nT<t TTTvjt 

Tg ?h Mzrwisft^ »Ti^ anft 

HT?ft THrft 'JXT^ 

^iwiii nuft KWcft Jtx^ ^IT# 

«nt 

fe^TJXT ^ ni^ Kwf! jn'ft 
^ ^xitT^ writ TJTxit 

srx JXTxt T:Jixit 
MN>xt«r 3n«t ^T 

^h:t 5HTTW »Ti^ ?:*x<it jxx'st w* 

5?;r tx *xxxt six^ w 

%x ’srIwx ^^'sx wxtiri^ «xsct tflxfl ixxft 
■^x^T an^ Tt%x^ «xtt Jix^ ^xt 
xj’^xsft wSx ^T^xar ^^x irx'^ nx^t Karat rxx. 

^xwKTJfl ^ ax3- ^ Knat iix^ «ir>> 

%^r^«na iix^ nxKt K*x?fl Jixft axx. 

KK^ ^ «Rt KX «XKt KJXat JIX. 

ix^x^ ^ax^ «xk! K*xat ixx. 
at tx^ antx riXKt ^*ixit arr. 
aaxa ax^ mKt Kaat aix^ aixt 
<bI kx ax^ K«at jxx^ axxt 
axa^t JT^i rxxKt Kwat anal axxt 


•> The Song of a Mind woman to her Lover, 

H&lene Ab6re j4iy4n Mansi. Go, O man, to Abti. 

Abfire nasarti ra mara pagra dhtijan Going *up Abu, my limbs tremble. 
Ug4. 

HMene Naki ndwa jiyien dori king- In bathing in the Naki Lake,* I forgot 
si bhdlaayi jire dostdiri. my hair ribbbn and comb, 6h 

friend! 

a 

* The Naki Lake is on Mount Aba. 
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Dori ne kangsiydjire bbdl iyi dos* 
daran. 

Thare ne mi-ri jorl Parmeswar puri 
dedi are jire dostdarin. 

Halene sioni para jaien dte jire 
dostdaran. , • 

Mahanri^^ne mati ne Korhatha ne 
mansiya. 

Helena pardcsi jaien halene mansiya. 

Fame ne bis de pare mare ne re 
mansiya. 

Hilene pardesi jaien mansiya 
halene pardesi jaien. 

Sonff ofXetM Mind to 

Hubi ne jate thire Senura bath ko 
miliyane. 

Tima wala Kangaro lare ne lagore 
tanko Tina wala. 

Mah& lawira dhedha Mina main 
korhe tine. 

Tima wala kangarare para jaien re 
tanko timawaU. 

Hona rdn mar dariyan reSenuri kadi 
ko pariyane. 

Dhiri toba Kheturi honarran lanure 
tanka tima wala. 

M&ragione pdre re Senura Mondari 
ru pare. 

Kheturi Handire mdndariyan I^were 
tanka Tima w6li. 

Mini r4 jag^r4 kangira hadai hadai 
lino. , 

Bajputara jagra kangdra hamkii 
ledare tanka Tima w41a. 

KfinAure Berdre Kangard wdr pare 
ne dye. 

Bhagone bhdgore Senu bbdi Kdiya- 
ne tere. 


1 have forgotten my ribbon and 
comb, my friend. 

Oh friend, God has made us a perfect 
pair. 

We will go to a far-off place, oh 
friend. 

Oh man, let us leave my vile hus¬ 
band. 

Come, go to another land, come, oh 
man. 

Give my husband poison, oh man, 
and come away. 

Como to a distant land, come oh 
man. 


her lover's "brother Send, 

Oh Senu, I was going for thatching 
grass, but did not meet him. 

Tima’s son, Kangaro, the strong son 
of Tima did not go. 

The Mdhaldnvird Mina, (her hus¬ 
band,) is a skinner (very low), I 
will not stay with him. 

Oh ! Tima’s son, Kangaro, the strong 
son of Timd, take me to another 
land with you. 

I did not wear golden armlets in his 
house. Oh! Senura (he was poor). 

Have patience, Kheturi, the strong 
son of TimdVill bring you gold 
bracelets. 

Oh! Senu, rob in the road, in the 
road of Mondard. 

Oh! woman Kheturi, the strong son 
of Tima will bring you ^mlets. 

Kangaro always fights with other 
Minds. 

This time, Kangdro, Tima’s strong 
son, must fight the Bdjput. 

The people of Ndndn and Berd are 
after Kangdrot 

Why do you flee, brother Send ? 
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Nin&nre herd re yrir par ije re tan- 
k& Timd wili. 

Feline goli Senura Uri bh^ire pare 
lagi. 

kri ^a gadi menkangdra godl 
pardwale ne. 

Ndnan re herd re.Senu bbdi Bajpilt 
pare bdro. 

Tfrna Kanuto Senti bhdl bdth men 
ne rd leiie. 

War ne wdle Send bbai ekhi ne jiufca 
cboro ne. 

Bajputare marene to kdngdra garhe 
parun mariyo. 

Rajputdro jagro Send bbai jita na- 
dyere tanka, Timd wald. 

Mandariya kdna KeturS itifd Raj- 
pdtdra re tankd, Tima wald. 


The men of Ndndn and Herd are on 
the road, strong son of Timd. 

The first shot has grazed your bro¬ 
ther’s foot, oh Send! 

At the foot of Bhdkri hill, Kangaro 

• hae bent bis knee. 

The men of Ndndn and Berd, brother 
Send ! Slay the Rajputs. 

Oh, brother Send, take bow and arrow 
in hand. 

Do not leave a man living in the 
road, brother Send. 

Having killed the Rdjputs, return 
home, Kangaro. 

Oh, Send brother, having conquered 
the Rajputs, come with the strong 
son of Tima. 

For Keturi’s bracelets, the strong son 
of Timd has slain many Rajputs. 


Sana of Mankd Mindy a Sirohi rebel. 


Parbati ne sondra lerc, Mdnka Mind. 

Daurd bath ne matd bolire, Mankd, 
Hanotrd. 

Matd Bbavdnl belire aiyi re jo. 

Jdwdli ru darii ro rdldd re, Moti'y- 
drd. * 

Pardi wetdn la were bdrk rdrdn Idore, 
Motiyard. 

Matd ne bakrd mdrone, Motiyard. 

Tdre matd ne belt aiyire, Mankd 
Mind. 

Hilore kdtdard ki bbaiyan re Ido, 
Motiydra. 

Kdldard rdn Rdjpdt ganna tdnkore, 
Mankd Mind. 

Edlddrera Rdjpdtdne ko bitenere, 
Motiydra. 


In the early morning, take the omen, 
Mankd Mind. 

On the right hand speaks the shdma 
bird, Mauka Mind, Hanotrd (his 
tribe). 

Mother Bhavani* is pleased with you. 

Go to Jawali, men, and bring wine. 

Bring, men, a goat from Fdrdi. 

Oh men, sacrifice a goat to Matd. 

Your mother approves, Mdnka Mind. 

From Kdlddre, bring a bi^alo, men. 

The Rdjputs, Mankd Mina, are very 
strong. 

Do not, men, fear the Kaldare Rdj¬ 
puts. ' ‘ 


^ The goddess Pevi. 
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KAlddrena Bhaiydn ro leore, Manki 
Mind, 

Kaldare Bali£r aiyere, MAnka Mina. 

Bhagane bhaga kaiyan, Motfyira. 

Bli^gane bhagor ghano algore, Mo- 
tiyara. 

Ab tir ne kamto taiyar para karo- 
ne re, Motiyara. 

Ab katari kad munk men ne leore, 
Moti^'ara. 

Galiyarfi puti gliorau kaiyanne dini, 
Mukandji llajput. 

Mdiika Mina, medan men lilm liai, 
Mukaiiji Bajput. 

Ek ne gwaliyaro paro mua re, Man- 
ka Mina. 

Mukanjl ne paro mare nere, Mauka 
Mina. 

Hare ne Bajpiit pare marore, Man- 
ka Mina.' 

Dljarti men amar nam raklidi'yare, 
Manka Jliiia, 

Nira thaka jawalpura ne marore, 
Mauka Mina. 

Jam! men amar nam rakli diyare, 
Maiikst Mina. 

Tarinc mata bhalo jal mo, Manka 
Mind. 

Ek hiiln'i gwaliyane baiy^n parede- 
dere, Manka Mina. 

Jalorc natlione ho bhoiyon dere, 
M6nka Mina, 

Eaj ne darbar men nam tera raiyare, 
Malika Mna. 

Eliarti men amar nam rakliiyone, 
Manka Mina. 


We have brought the Kaldar buffa* 
loes, Manka Mina. 

The Kaldare men have come out, 
Manki Mina. 

Do not run away, men. • 

Do not run, Bhagor mountain is 
very far away, men. 

Prepare your bows and stretch them, 
men (towards the foe). 

Take your daggers in your mouths, 
men. 

Mukandji Rajput, why do you go 
after the cowherds and not after 
(men). 

Manka Mina is standing in the 
plain. 

One cowherd is follen, Manka Mina. 

Manka Mina, kill Mukanji. 

Kill all the Rajputs, Manka Mina. 

Your name will remain immortal in 
the earth, Manka Mina, 

If jmu rob Jawalpura in the midst of 
the road, Manka Mina. 

In the land, your name will be im¬ 
mortal, Manka Mina. 

Your mother has made you great, 
Manka Mina. 

Give a hundred buffaloes to each of 
our cowherds, Manka Mina. 

Give a hundred bufliiloes to the Ja- 
lor* ascetics, Manka Min^., 

In the royal darbar, your name is 
known, Manka Mina. 

lu the earth, your name is immortal, 
Manka Mini. 


• * Jdlor. A celebrated fort and town in Southern Mirwij, held by tho Nitb% 
or eplit-eur aacetice. 

2 B 
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Note. 

The following Extract from the Political Report of the Superintendent 
of the Hilly Tracts of Maiwar may be of interest in connection with my 
remai'ks on the religion of the Bhi'ls. 

A reformer, Suiji, a Bhfl -Gum, has for some years past been at work 
among his countrymen on the Maiwaf-Gujarat frontier. He preaches 
worship of one God, peace and goodwill. His followers take an oath to 
abstain from all crimes and offences, spirituous liquor, and from causing 
death to any living thing. T^oy bind themselves to live by the produce of 
the soil, and to bathe before eating. Surji has now a following of upwards 
of one thousand “bhagats’*, or believers, and three disciples, Goi'us, or¬ 
dained by himself to preach and convert. 

“ I saw and conversed with him in February last when I was travelling 
in the district. He asked for protection to his followers in Diingarpur 
territory, where the other Bhils, he said, annoyed them by culling them 
“ Musalman” (with them meaning ‘ infidel’). His influence in seeuriUg fol¬ 
lowers has spread as far as Khairwara and Kotrah. 

“ I talked with a number of his converts, and they said that they had' 
prospered since they had been guided by the Guru to do as they had sworn. 
They certainly looked in every way superior to their unx'celaimed hi*ethren.’* 

With reference to the above, Mr. Lyall, the Agent for the Governor- 
General, observes that All over India, the appearance of teachers of this 
cast of mind among the non-Aryan trihes may be noticed.” The * Pioneer’ 
of December 29th, also quotes the ‘ Evangelical Review’, which describes 
the rapid progress of conversion to Hinduism among the Mhairs, due mainly 
to the presence of high caste Hindus from the North West Provinces 
amongst them (in the Mhairwura Regiment) as drill instructors. A similar 
movement was also noted in the DeoU Irregular Force. 

These facts are very interesting in connection with the remarks made 
in my paper, and show the universal desire of tlie wilder tribes to rise in 
the social scale. Kajpiitana is a great centre of religious revivalism and 
change. The RAmsnelus, having their head quarters at BhilwafA andShah- 
pura in Maiwar; the Dadd Panthis at Narana near Sdmbhar; and 
other sects, seem to hold views similar to those of Suiji, the Bhil. 
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Popular Songs of the Samirpur District in Bundethhand^ N, W, P.—Bg 

Vincent A. Smith, B. A., B. C. B. 

In the belief that any contribution which serves to add to our know¬ 
ledge of the languages and customs of India, will be welcome to the Socie¬ 
ty, I now submit a sample of the popular songs of the Hamirpur District 
in the local dialect. Nowhere can the real popular language be better 
studied than in the songs which are constantly in the mouths of the people, 
and these compositions further illustrate vividly the domestic customs and 
manners of the masses. 

Sliould the si)cciinen now submitted prove acceptable, I propose to 
continue the series Trom time to time. 1 have already collected a large 
number of songs of various kinds, but at present I liave not leisure to work 
up my materials. So far as I am aware, none of these songs has ever be¬ 
fore been reduced to writing. They have now been taken down by my 
pandit, who is a native of this district, from the lips of persons who learned 
♦them by tradition. The pandit was instructed to record accurately, with¬ 
out alteration or correction of any kind, the sounds which ho heard, and I 
believe that my instructions have been carried out. At some future time, 
I hope to analyze the dialectic peculiarities of the songs which I am now 
collecting. Di order to i-ender the followdng set of djjities intelligible, I 
prcil^t an abstract of the 

Legend of Hardaul. 

Hardaul, a son of the famous Bir Singh Deo BundeU of Orchha, was 
bom at Datiya.* His brother Jhajhar Singh suspected him of undue 
intimacy with his wife, and at a feast poisoned him with all his followers. 
After this tragedy, it happened that the daughter of Kunjavati, the sister 
of Jhajhar and Hardaul, was about to be married. Kunjavati accordingly 
sent an invitation to Jhajh^ir Singh, requesting him to attend the wedding. 
He refused and mockingly replied that she had better invito her favourite 
brother Hardaul. Thereupon she went in despair to his tomb and lament¬ 
ed aloud. Hardaul from below answered her cries, and said that he would 
come to the wedding and make all arrangements. The ghosl^kept his pro¬ 
mise and arranged the nuptials as befitted the honour of his house. Subse¬ 
quently, he visited at night the bedside of Atbar, and besought the emperor 
to command chabutras to be erected and honour paid to him in every vil¬ 
lage throughout the empire, promising that if he were duly hoftoured, a 
weeding should nev^^r be marred by storm or rain, and that no one who 

* Bir Singh Doo died in 1627 A. D. For some accotmt of him, see Q(a$ttesr^ 
N. W. P., Vol. I, article Orchha; Am translation, I, pp. XXV, 488. 
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first presented a share of his meal to Hardaul should ever want for food. 
Akbar complied with these requests, and since that time Hardaul’s ghost 
has been worshipped in every village. Ho is chiefly honoured at weddings 
and in Baisakb, during which month the women, especially those of the 
low(^r castes, visit his chahdtra and eat there. * His chahutra is always built 
outside the village. On the day* but one before the arrival of a wedding 
procession, the women of the family woi'ship the gods and Hardaul, and 
invite them to the wedding. If any signs of a storm appear, Hardaul is ■ 
propitiated with songs. 

I am told that it is a common saying that cholera has only been known 
since the introduction of Hardaul worship. 

SosGS IN noNOUB OF Haudaul. 

I 

I. 

«ISV«IT % ^ «I5T^T ^ ffl 
UT^ft ^ I 

«T?f tVT % t?II 

KT? % I 

I \ I 

II. 

^ «rw*T?r ?gi$ ffrfjniT | 

?n5iT wit % I 

I 

»nt ’Ti’i ^ ^ | 

^5^ »n*^ ^ »n ftir Wr^r 

?pni I 

jtiC*! ^ ^nrcT ^T?TT 

% ytTCT‘■re HiniTii I ^ I 

• This day is known by the name of UU 
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III. 

^ vxt 3rf ^ m i 

^tvir tra ^nct scfTsft i 

« 

TTTflt fsrsf fsiit 1 

^ i 

% K^IT KR % ^TWI I 

«I3ft % 1^1 

IV. 

8 ^^■«n TTT «T «rt^ %t i 

*rT?t %T ir i'^ii:! ^twt ^iht i 

^T % ^«IT ?:Tg % I 

18 1 

Translation, 

I.* 

Hardaul, the darling of Datiya ® your fame is brilliant in the world. 
Whence comes the host® exultingly, where has the halt been made ? 
From Datiyu comes the exulting host, at Erichh has the halt been 
made. 

At Ericbh "why did you halt, dear boy, where fodder and water fail ? 
Turn back and halt at Taktakan, dear boy, where your cattle may 
graze on dub* grass. 

Our* darling comes out on a long journey, to oJffer his sister’s daughter 
boiled rice. 

You are a BundeU chief of chiefs, in the south your sword has been 
busy. 

II- 

^t® tho time of your birth, your clansjnen, your father, and mother 
perished. 

0 King! have sandal wood cut and fire put to your mother’s pyre. 

No man^s father and mother live for ever j’ a brother is as a right arm, 
, With tears of uiirestralnod weeping the garment* was wet through; 
poison^ in the pulse, poison in the boiled rice, of poison was the rice^milk 
made. 
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In ever^ village, darling, is your chahutra^ in every region your name 
is known. 

You are a Bundela chief of chiefs, God grant you victory! 

III. 

* Five*° sweetmeats, and nine balls of betel and p^n^ darling, these form 
the repast of the god. 

‘ Take,** take your load on your shoulders, white bullock ; my sister 
will be thinking of me.’ 

Darling, don’t send storm or shower, don’t send rain. You are a Bun- 
deld chief of chiefs, the best support of your brother’s wife. 

IV. 

Darling, you sit by the roadside yourself, and take thought for 
others.** 

To** an earthen potsherd, darling, is given the name of man. You 
are a Bundela chief of chiefs, in the south your swoid has been busy. 

Notes. 

* These songs are sung by women, the spccimiius now •given wore obtained by my 
Faiidit pardah-nhhin ■women. 

“ Datiyu, now a smull aoi>arate state in Bundclkhtmd, was fonnerly included in 
Orchha; vide N. W. P. Gazetteer, inb voce. 

• The verb Umhud conveys the idea of abuiidunee, or exuberance, and of joy or 
exultation. The uUusiou hero is to the troop of utteuduiits whom Uoi'daul’s ghost led 
to the wedding. 

♦ A fine kind of grass (Cjmodon dactylon). 

* It is the duty of the brother of the bride’s motlicr {fndmu) to make this offering 
to the bride on the first d.'ty of the wedding ceremonies. 

® Hai'daul’s relatives died when ho was born. 

’ Hoi’daul performed a grout service to his sister by doing the honours of her 
daughter’s wedding. 

• A spotted garment {chiinri), worn by women. 

• Alludes to the mode of Hardaul’s death. 

> ® Batata is a special variety of sweetmeat. All the principal kinds ore enu¬ 
merated in a hahvdi’a song. '' 

Ten bifda make a pilauriy and 100 bifds make a duli. The meaning of the verso is 
that Harduul should make the usual offering to the gods before storting. 

* ‘ Hardaulthos now started, and admonishes the refractory bullock which Cj^rries 

iho wedding gifts. ^ * 

t. e.f your bister. 

A* «. e.f is but dust, and like Hardaul all must die. 
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.A-BBA'S RATl'WAXT, mithor oftKo Tii- 
rtkh-i-SJit rxhahiy o‘2 
’Al»<lul ’Aziz Xaqs>il»amU, 197 
’Ahdul Kali', Lrotlu’r ol’ A(,-alat Khan, 196 
’Alxlullali, Kon ofSa’jM Kli{ui, lUC 
'Alidiillah Kh^in Bahadur, 198 
’AlKlullah, {?ayyid, Baiha, 129 
Ahdiil-Malik ibn IVlaiwan, 82 
'Abdiu’-lbishid-i-KaiH-al-Laik, from-whom 
thi‘ Afghans j laini dt'sccnt, 33, 37 
’Abdur-Ba/zak Mati-zi, also etyh'd Bala 
Pir, author of tho Tai-fkli-i-Kiahat-i- 
Afagrliinnli, 31 

AhorijpiK'H, rif/f Khyrng, 39; Jaipuria. 
and Lihotu Nagas, 21<»; JMujisi'a, 28(>; 
Anganii Nagds, 307; BliBa in Miiiwar, 
3-17 

Ahii, Mount, 384«. [279w. 

Abul Fazl, on tho Sen Kings, 2; 286, 
A^af Kiiiin Kbdnkhanan, brother of Nui’ 
Julian, 105 

A 9 alat Khan, 195, 198, 199, 200 
Aohai iSautrjiinani, sacrifioe of, 150 
*Adil Shah, 'nr/ *Adli, Abul JIuzzafar 
Muhammad, ride Mubariz Khdu, 295 
Adisur, dynasty of, 4 
Afghan, as distinguished from Pathan, 24 ; 
—period of tho Miihuinmadan historj' 
of Bengal, 294 

Agastyn Muu^ 137, 147;—sar, 170 
Agma'hall (Rajmahiill), battlo o^ 296 
Agni-hotra (siicrifico), 143 
Agni kund (the tiro altar), 150 
Agruh, 300 
Ahmadabud, 128 

Alfn nd Darwezair, auth<fr of the Tazkirat- 
ul-Abrar, 31 

Ahmad Klian, son of Saidu, afterwards 
Sul^du Sikandar^ 37 


Ahmadnagar, founded by Ahmad Nizam 
Shah, 38 

Ahmad Nizam Shdh, founder of the Bahrf 
dynasty, 38 

Ahmad Shah Bahmani, 38 
«/, or moon, in Tuikish names, 279 
Aihak, the name, 279 ; Qu^buddin Aibak, 
277ff. 

Aij'ita, Vislinu, 16G 

Am-i-Akhari, 281, 286 

Akbai'numah, 193, 285, 303, 306 

Akbar, aecession of, 295 

Akbar Utdi Khan Sultan Gakk’har, 195 

’Alduddin, the last of tho Sayyids, 32 

Alb-Tigin, 25 

’All, tho 'Meeh, 282, 283 

’AH Mardan, 194, 280«. 

Allah Virdi Khan, 198 
altars, regulations regarding tho building 
of, Huiong tho llindus, 228 ff, 

Alti Hills, the, in Cuttaek, 19 
Amarakantak, watershed of tho Eastern 
part of the Central Provinces, 286 
Amardvati seulpturos, 215 
Amari, ruins at, 191 
Ambao Mata, a Bhfl deity, 349 
Amgdchi inscri]>tion, 2, 187, 191 
Ainr Singh, Iliija of Narwar, 195 
Aminl, in Barbakabad, Bengal, 287, 292 
Anawartak, parganah of, ZO 
Angaja, 140 

Angami Ndgds, rough notes on the, and 
thuir language, 307 

Angelimy one of tho twelve provinces of 
Bengal, 181 
Angiraaa, 9 
Anfruddha, 155 ^ 

Anjiina (the air), son of Honumanft, 141 
Anadb^uA/aghinah^ 32 
Apastamba’s S^vasutra, 228 
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Apanras, celestial beings, 140^ 151, 163 
Aq4 Hasan H5nu\ 197 
Arim Bbih, son of Aibak, 279 
Arborieola nifogularis, 332 
archit(>cturo, influence of tbo Greek, on 
Hindu architooturc, 212 
Aretomyx collaris, 332 
arghya, water containing sandal, rice, 
floui', and botol-nut, 144». 
drba, or arbaka, a measure of grtiin, 0 
Arhud, one of the fourteen Goliiyas, 173 
Arkat, mint town of, 300 

“ no more”, in names, 85«, 

Artha, (wealth), 139«. 

Arundhati, wife of Vaflisthii, 156 
Asam Bdis ki Masjid, in Itajiuahall, 301 
Afar quoted, 273 

Asitnmimi, 145 

Asoka Batkd, garden of Baghunatha, 150 

Astika Muni, 168 

Asuras, djTiasty of, 18 i 

Asvamedha (horse sacrifico), 132, 133 

’Atapnr, ruins of, 190 

Atrai liiver, 284, 290 

Audh, 276 ; vide Arodhya 

Aufrocht, on the Unnadi Sutras, 18«. 

Aurangzfl), silver coin of, 128, 193 

Aushodinath, kings of the race of, 13 

Ava, 189 

Avantika, called TJjjain, tho foot of Vish- 
niu 133, 13»5 

Awartak, parganah of, 20 
Ayodhya Maliatmyn, or “rilgrimagc to 
Ayodhya,” translation of the, 129 
Ayodhya, derivation of. 130 ; vide Audh 
A'zam Shah, king of Bengal, 287 

BABA-I-KHWESTIAOr, 195 
Bacala, in South-East Bengal, 181 
Badakhshan, 200 
BndCion, 276 

Badri, one of tho nine Gohiyas, 173 
Bagiird (Bogra), 183, 282, 287 
Bahadurpur, in Bengal, 300 
Bahadur Shah, Eing of Bengal and N. 

Bihdr, 295, 300 
Sahdr-i- Ajam, quoted, 297 
Bahd uddih Sdm, conqueror of Kii Pithora, 
34, 35 

Bahram Sultdi^ ruler of Ghdr, 32; genea¬ 
logical table of, 35 
Bahrampur, 195; in Bengal, 292 • 
Bairam Ehdn, 193 

SaJchtdbddy a doubtflil name for * Gaur', 
285 

Bakht Mali Hijd of Ndrpdr, 195 
Bakbtydr conqueror of Bihdr and 

Bengal, 276 . 

Bfdardnm, one of ^e lutdary divinities of 
Mathurd, 148, 214 
Baldah Bdrbakdbad, Hahall 292 


Balhaw&n Foss, (Kdngfah), 196 
' Bal Gosam, Rdjd of Kuoh Bihar, 295; son 
of Nora Ndrayan, 306 
Balkd-Tigfn, 27 

Bnllal Son, predocossor of Su Sen, of Bon- 
gal, 3 

B.'iniadova, 142 
Ban Itaju, city of, 1 
baiinhas, penitential ceremony, 184 
Banaras, 300 
Bundi Devi, 160 
Bangaon, in North Bengal, 292 
Baqirganj, in Bengal, 1 
Barali Bhuyas of Bengal, 181 
Barhak Shuh of Bengal, 190, 287, 289 
Barhukuhdd, 291 
Barharia. mahjill of, 292 
Bardhankot (Vurddhanakuti), mins of, 2K2 
Ban'ndra, or Barind, 18-4, a division of 
Ktirlhcm Bengal, 183, 287 
Bari Diiah, 193 

Barrfiil moimt.ain, in Ai*am, 309 
Buisiil in Bengal, not identified, 285 
Bas:iki, king of serjM'nts, 3 
Iboidaul, in Bengal, 292 
BaKudevu, 155 
Basil Bajii, of Kiingrah, 190 
Batani <»r Bah-Tam', (»r Tahrm, Shaikh. 33 
Bandbayana, commentary on tho S'ldva- 
Sutra. 229 

Biivazid Siiah (II), king of Bengal, 287, 
29G 

Bcames, J., the Alt! IIiIIh in Katak, 19; 
on the }vha])sodies of (tuiiil>lur Bai, tliu 
hal’d of Nurpur, 192 

Bengal, Coiitrihutions to tho History and 
(Ti'ography of, 375 ; vide Wcstmacott, 
"SVisi', ()'])<innel. 

Bhiibha (}»n4>s1.s), 349 
Bhadra-Suhhadra, 131 
Bliiigavad Gila (Df*. Eorinsr*i-'s), 15 
Bhagwat, parganah of, near C'hanar, 281. 
Bhaii-ava, 1G7 
Bhaluu, vide Bulua 

Bhdo Sing, of Nurpur, turns Muham¬ 
madan, 193, 201 
Bluiradvdja, 9, 148 
Bluiruta, 136, 142, 163 
Bharata Kunda, 166 
Bhiirkundali, in Western Bengal, 290 
Bhar Mata, a Bhfl deity, 349 
Bhaskara, (maker of lightsV 169 
]4hath, or Bhatghora, territory of, 286 
Bhati, or Sundarhan, 286 
Bhatdi'iah, in Northern Bengal, 287 
Bhavifthyat Piinina, 7 ‘ 

'BhQs, of Maiwdr, account of, 347 
Bbima, 184 

Bhima Devi, daughter of Dev Pdl, 191 
Bhoili parganah, near Ohanar, 281 
Bholiya Dowat, doity of, 349 
Bhuinhdr or Bhaiuuu zoiumddr txibo, 184 
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BKrig^u-lata, 142n. 

Bhutan, 282 
Bi^, 198 

BiWiiBhan, 141, 142; 162ku?4,148 
sar, 168 

Bihdr, conquered by Bakhtyir 276; 

by Akbar, 298; town of 186, 276 
Bijay Sen, of Bengal, 3, 13 
Bilva Hari, 137, 166 
Bikwimpur, 4, 188 
Bir Sing Deo, of Orcbha, 388 
Birupa, an arm of the Molianadi, 20 
BibA founder of Kuch Bihar, 294 
Bloclunann, H., on tho Il4jas of Niirpfir, 
192; Contributions to tho liiatory and 
Gcogniphy of Bongsil, No. lU, 275 
Bogra, or Bagurd, district, in Bengal, 184 
Boi-dhonkuti 8, 189 ; vide Bardhauko^ 
Bon Dibing, in Asam, 307 
Boro l)ihi, hill of, 21 
Bourko, W. M., inscriptions from Raj- 
mahiUl, 301 

Brahma-kund, in Ayodhya, 156 
Brahmadatta, story o£^ 1*67 
Brahmaputra, 282 
Brt'fihurvaiia, 167 
Brhat Samhitii, 15 
Brigg’a Firishhih, 28 
Brihaspati, 148 
Jinln(lu6 uirniy 331 

Buchanan. Dr. ILamilton, 1, 183, 188, 283 
Buddha, figures on the Alti Hills, 20 
Bu<idha Gaya insciiptio^ 2 
Buddhism, traces of, In Diuajpur and 
Bagurd, 187 
Buhlul Lodi. 37 

Bulua, or Bhalui, in Eastern Bengal, 181 
Bundelkhand, jjopular songs from, 389 
Burhanpur, in Khandesh, 36 
Burhdn-ul-Mulk Bahii, son of Ahm.ad 
Nizam Shiih, 38 

Bumoll, A. C., on the S'ulvasutros, 229 
Bust, towTi of, 194 

Butler, J., vocabuLiry of tho Jaipurid and 
Lhota Ndgu languages, 216; on the 
Anganii Nagds and their language, 307 

CaRLETON, (M. M. Rev.) coin of 

Kunandii, presented hy, 82 
Cadanigi, or Cadaray (Keddr Rdi), 182 
Cerifn^is Blythiiy 332 
Cervttlus 332 

Ceylon GraxniBarian Sangharakkhita The¬ 
ra, 91 

Chaitauya, 287 
Chnit Sing, 196 

Chakki river, in Kdngrd, 193, 196 
Chakra, 136, 146, 155 • 

Chakra Hari, 137 ; origin 161 
Chakra-tii-tha, holy place o^ 166 

2 C 


Chakravapi, 162 
Chambah, 199 

Champakapura (destroyer of all sms), 170 
Chandb river, 210 
Chandrgarh, 31, 281 
Chanda Para Chanda, 131 
Chandekan, one of ^e twelve provmces 
of Bengal, 181 
Ghandlai, Mahall 292 
Chandradfp, 305 
Ohandragupta, 89 
Chandra Hari, 136 
Chandra Pdl, palace of^ 191 
Chandr Man Bundeld, 195 
Chandra Sokhar Baneijea (Babu), on the 
Alti Hills, 19 
Chdtgao^ 305 

Chatta Bhatta, a caste, 6 [186 

Ohaudhrf Zamindars of Bihdr and Paikar, 
Chaura, Mohall of, 292 
Chaunsd^ battle of, 294 
Chavana Muni, 167 

Chluipparghattah, battle 295 ; village 

rkf 9QQ 

Chhdt Fort, 197 
Chandibdzd, mahall o^ 292 
Chichakot, principal emporium in the 
Dudrs, mentioned hy R. Fitch, 282 
Chid-atma (formed of wisdom), 159 
Chinaso, mahall 292 
Chintamaui, 143 
Chirosvara Mahddevo, 154 
Chirodaka, sacred place o^ 154 
Chirsdgar, pond of^ 154 
Chitni Gupta, 146, 147 
Chitra-kutha of Kubora, 150 
Chutiyd Nagpur, 285n. 

Chutki Devi, 160 
Chutki Eund, 160 

Coins, of Kunanda, 82; gold of Ghi>ds- 
uddin Balbon, 126; of Qu^b-uddin Mu- 
biirak Shdh, 126; of Ghiyds-uddin 
Tughluq Shdh, 126 ; of Mohmiid Shdh 
bin Muhammad Shdh bin Firuz Sh£^ 
127; of MahmOd Shdh bin Ibi-ahmi 
Sbah of Jaunpur, 127; ofShih Jahdn, 
127 ; of Aurangzfb, 128 ; of Rafj’-ud- 
damjdt, 128; of Rafi-uddauloh, 128; 
of Muhamruad Ibrahim, 129; of Mah¬ 
mud Shdh (I), of Bengal, 288 ; of Nara 
Ndr&yan of Kuch Bihdr, 306 
Coins, of the Saldtin i Hind, a work on, 278 
Colebrook, (MSS. Essays), 8, 10 ^ 

Copp* Plate found at Torpondighi, 1 
Cuniunghain, (General A.), on Ghreek 
Sculpture at Mathurd, 2i2ft.; inscrip¬ 
tion from the Eotwdli gate in Ganr, 
289; ft^m the Jdmi' Mosque at Rdj- 
mahall 30 Im. ; of Sulaiman Shih at 
Suudrgdo^, 303 • 

Cuttuuk, Alti Hills in, 10 
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DaCA in E. Bengal), 181 

daivak, (union of the organs and their 
duties), 143 

Dskshinagni, (kind of fire), 150 
Dalton, Col., on the Karens, 808 
Dai^^ftnt, (G. H. Mr.), Notes on Manipuri 
Grammar, 173 

Damtal, south of Fath^nkot, 198 
Damodara, derivation of, 19 
Damdamah, in Din^jpur, !^84 
Dandak, 173 
Dai*^ Sliikoh, 200 
Daijiling, or Dorzheling, 288 
Das^xathn Mahai*£j4, 134, 154 
Daf^rutha Kund, 152 
B&udpur, malmll of, 292 
Dafid Shah, second son of Sulaiman, 296, 
300, 305 

Datiy^ in Bundolkhand, 390 
Dauiat Kb5u (^yamkhani, 195 
D’Avity, dchcription of Bengal, 181 
Debkot, or Beokot, in BiiiajpCir, 1, 277, 
284. 285 

Beva Kin (debts of the gods), 167 
Bev Fal, 191 

BMka, 4, 293 ; ride Baca. 

Bhammasiri, author of Khuddasikkha, 91 
Bhanierior Tammery, the old name of 
Nurpur, 193 
Bhunykkshu, 154 
Bhansiii valley, 329 
Bharma (religion), 139 
Bhaiiua Hari, 187 
Bhamm Kahar, 144 
Bhdrmin, mahall of, 292 
Bhatmapalu, 142 
Bhanna Pal, 188, 191 
BhMa-Vidh&ta, 131 
Bheldna. village of, 349 
Bhorol, in Binkjpur, 191 
Bhugdosvar, 167 
Bilill 128, 145 
Bikpdlas, 171 

BinajpOr, 1, 184, 188, 284, 287 
Bindhir, name of a hunter, 165 
BiphO-pani, a mountain stream, 330 
Bor Mutd, a Bhil deity, 349 
Bow’s translation of the Firishtuh, 24 
Bughdesvara, 168 
Durbhar, pond of, 152 
Bhudhavakra, l<tO 
Bxu'ga Kunda, 164 

Burgesvara, another name for Mahddova, 
141 

Bushta Bhivar, a sailor, 144 
Bvdrks, 133, 173 

i 

BILPT7R pargasal^ copper plate found 

in, 1 

yilitoam 9 d, goddess o^ 16 


EUiot, (Sir H.), 25, 281 
Elephatt JndieuSy 331 
Elphinstone’s History of India, 28, 36 
Erichh, in Bundelkhand, 301 

FaIZABA'B, 130 

Fakhr.uddin Miibirak Shdh, of Bengal, 
29 

Faiid-uddin Ahmad, author of Ansib-i- 
Afdghinah, 32 

Fanduddm Abul Muzaffar Shcr Shdh, 
294, 296 

Fathdi)atl, mint town of, 296 
Frlie VhdHs, 332 

- Mnnuuratn, 332 

- T^griK, 332 

Fergusson, (3lr.), on Hiouen Thsang, 188 
FivishUih, history by, 24, 26, 30 
Fitch, (Kal))h). on (^xickakot. 282 
Flyer, (Major) on the Ivhyong people of 
the Sandowuy Bistriet, Arakan, 39; 
Pali Studies, No. 1., 91 

Gab A, 136, 146, 1.53 
Ganj Jagdal, mahall of, 292 
GalinphukiH IlorMfieldii, 332 * 

Galhis liaukivn, 332 

Gambhir Kiii, the bard of Nurpur, the 
rhapsodies of, 192 

Ganibiur Singh, Thdkur, a Rdthor chief, 
347 

Gaiidaki, 167 

Ganga-thal, 198 

Ganges, 131, 167, 286 

(rangaiampur, in BindjpOr, ruins of, 284 

Gnnguti, river of, 20 

Guno.su-kund, 152 

Gunesh of liinajpOv, vide Kajd Kans, 286 

Garhapiitya, kind^f fire, 150 

Garhi, in Bengal, 286 

Gannsu’, the town of, 37 

Gdros, tribe of, 307 

Ganida Mantra, a charm, 138 

Garuda, 136, 136 

Guulmtti, 8 

Gaur, 5, 285 

Gaureshwar, 8 

Gautama, 148 

Gautama Kishi, 167 

Gavdksha, 140 

Oavaua fronialin^ 332 

Gayd, 167, 132 

Gayd-kOp, 166 

Gayd Sraddha, 150, 160 

Ga^tri, 163 

Ghdghrd, river of, 130, 131, 178 
Ghalzi, tribe of, arid to be descended fnom 
Ghal< 2 oa son of Matfi, 34, 37 
Ghal^zoe, illegitiznato son of MutO and 
Shdh Hassazn, 34 
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Gharghara, river of, 131 
■ Gh^-tampur, parganah of, 299 
Ghiyiisuddm Abul Muzaffar Jalal Sliah, 
of Bengal, 299, 302 

Ghiydti-uddin Balban, gold coin of, 126 
GhiyiS'Uddin Tughluq Shah, gi>ld coin 
of, 126 

GhorAghat, 8, 282». 

Ghorian Bynasty, 28 
Ghosharka, tho origin of, 158 
Gritachi Apsara, 168 
Ghuristan, 32 
ghusul-khanah (levee), 297 
Gobindpur, maliall of, 292 
Gobindganj, 8, 188, 282 
Gohiyds (ooiicoaled places), 173 
Gokula Nagara, 170 
Gokwl Das Sfsaudiah, 195, 199 
Goldstuckor, (Br.), on tho moaning of the 
root “ krji,” 85 
Gomati, 107 
Uopirtar, 160, 103 
Goviiida, derivation of, 18 
Goviiidganj, 8, 188, 282 
grammar, notes on Manipiiri, 173 ; vUh 
vocabulaiiea 

Gre(!k Sculpture, supposed, at Mathura, 
212 

Guhas, mahall of, 292 
G\dur Muni, 171 
Gunab{u, 349 

Gundamardan Hill in Borusambhar, 286«. 

Guptahari, 136, 160, 162 

Guptar, 132 

Guptar-ghat. 147 

(rural, a species of wild goat, 315 

Gui’ui’hat, mahall of, 292 


JlAFIZ IbihmatKhan, 31 
Hnif Klnin Jiatui, 294 
HAjipur, ride .Iitjpur, 302 
Humh'pur District, popular songs of, 389 
Uanoa, mk Bhagwnt, 281 
Hansu, mm'dercr of Bayazid, 296 
Hanuman, 140, 141, 349 
Banum.it Kund, 141, 148, 168 
Harah, Mount, 196 [390 

Hardttul Bun’dcliv, songs in honor 388, 

Hari Das Butt, zainindir of Mojilpur, 2 
Jlaridvar, 133, 173 
Ilari {“fing Ratjior, 195 
IlasHJipbr, 129 
Haveli Sikh Shahr, 292 
Hazrat i A’lk, title of Miydn Sulaiman of 
Bengal, 296, 303 
Ilimnut Tirthd, 167 
Him van, 173 

Hidu, another name for the Khyong 
people, 46 

Hiouen Thsiing, Chinese pilgrim, 7, 138 
lliran Nakah, 173 


Humiyan, 24, 286, 294 
Husain QuH Khin Jahan, 296 
HusAmuddin ’Iwaz, of Bengal, 280w., 284, 
285 

Sylobatea EoolooJe, 332 
Hyatrix leucura, 332 

TbN Batata, travels of, 30 
Ibrahim ’Adil SbAh, 30 
Ibrahim, son of Bibi Matd, 37 
Iksvttku, supposed author of AyodhyA 
MahAtmya, 130, 136, 148 
IldhabAd, 128, 132, 296, 300 
Iltifat Khdn 196 

Indra, 140, 142 
Indrab, 200 
Ingad, 159 

Inscriptions, from the Mosque of Takht 
i Sulaiman, 21; from a well at Uday- 
giri, 22 ; two ft’om the tomb of tlie Mu¬ 
hammad Pir Mahi Santosh, 290 ; from 
the neighbourhood of Dhaka, 293; of 
Jalal Shah from a mosque near Slicipdr 
Iklimchah, 298 ; from tho Jami’ Mosc^uo 
at Itajinahall, 301; from thc'Kotwali 
gate in Gaur, 289; of Sulaiman ShAh of 
SunArgAon, 303 ; of Sulaiman Shah at 
Bihar, 303 
Inmia Itkcma, 332 
IrAk i ’Arab, 36 
’I'sa Khan of Khizrpdr, 181 
Is-hak, son of Alb-Tigiii, 27 
IslAm Khan, 195 
IslAm Shah, of Bihli, 297 
IslAinpur, 198 
IsmA’il, son of Batani, 33 
Isma’il, son of SiAni, 37 
Itawah, 128, 300 

J ABALMUNI, 148 

Jabbarkhad, a tributary of the Chakki 
rivor, 193* 

JagannAtha, 133, 135, 166 
Jagamath, 181 

Jagat Singh, 193, 198, 196, 200 
Jahangir, 194 

JahAngir Quli Beg, of Bengal, 294 
Jaintia, raJA of, 311 

JAj, or ChAj, of MAwarAn-Nahr, account 
of; 87 • 

Jajnagar, identification of, 286, 286 
Jajpur (?), mint town of; 802 
JulAlah TArfki, the AfghAn rebel, 194 
JalAliiddin MahmOd, 195, 197 
JalAluddin Abul Muzaffar IslAm ShAh, 
297 

JalAluddin Muhammad Husain, oldest son 
of SultAn Bahram, 32 
JAIor, fort of, 387 
Jama-thurA, 147 
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Jamiluddin Haaan, youngest son of Sul^dn 
Bahr&m^ 32 

Jamb^) 173;—Tutha, 170 
J^mbuYdna, 141 
Jamfat Khin Ckthanrir, 281 
Jdm^-Mttttwdrfkhy 286 
JoromO, 196, 200 
Jamun^ 299 
Janaka, 141, 142 

J4naki-T{rt^, name of a gbit, 139 
Janakf, daughter of Videha, 143 
Jinaki. Rdi^chandra’s wife, I4ln. 
JanmabhOmi, or Janmasthin, birthplace 
of Ramachandra, 143 
Jannatibid or Qaur, district of^ 286 
J4n<aipdr Kh^, 196 
Jambuv4na, 142 
JinOhas, tribe of the, 210 
Jarrici, (R. P. P.), on Bengal in 1599 
181». 

JanjOhiahs, a tribe, in the Salt Range, 26 

Jaui>i)LLr, 296, 300 

Javala, 142 

Jay^ BijayA, 131 

Jeit Bijay, 142 

Jhajar Sing Bundel^ 389 

Jhabindh, mahall of, 292 

Jhosi, 296, 300 

Jn&na-k6|), another name for SiUikOp, 148 
Jogighopa, a place of won>hip, 189, 190, 
191 

Jogi Tili, a hiU, 210 

Journal, Royal Asiatic Socict}', on n coin 
of Kunanda, 82 
Juti-kunda, 166 
Jyaishtha^ 134 

J&ABRAI Sundar, 194, 207 
K4bul, 36, 194, 196 
Kachchapa, 168 
Kachiris, tribe of, 307 
Eaiendven, (Namton^iorNingthi), RiTer, 
a tributary of the Irawadi,*307 
Eaikeyi, house of, 148, 164;—ku^^ 162 
Kaitabba, name of a devil, 165 
Kajin, son of Batani, 33 
Kil, 178 

K&li Pahir, vidt Biid, 296, 303 
EiH, 173 

K&libii Badribdi, 349 
Kilindri, 7 • 

Kilinjar, fort of^ 173, 276 

tnfthftll 0^ 292 * 

Kalig4i Guthii, mftbftll 292 
Kali Yuga, 138, 146 
K&lki, 166 
Ealpashtras, 228 
Kalpa-vriksba, fast o£ 141i»., 143 
Kiilpi, 296, 300 * 

Kiznadeva, 162 

Kima-kuf^) 169 


Kamil'Uddin Mahmdd, 32 
Edmrdp, 8, 183, 282, 284 
Kamudati, aister of Sokun, a eerpent who 
lived in the Sarayd, 137 
Kanaty, 297 

kangan„an ornament, 137 
Kangor, in Bengal, 284 
K&ngrah, 193, 194 
K^^-hipji, village of, 349 
ICdn<tn-i-I»l^m, (quotc^d) 348 
Karah Mat&, a Bhil deity, 340 
Karankarya, (personification of cause and 
effect), 169 

karandavas, a kind of duck, 166 
Knraroni, djTiastv of Bengal, end o£ 306 
Karataya River, 183, 188, 191, 282 
Kiirbatan, (?) town in Tibbat, 282«. 283 
Kardiiha, mahall 292 
Kari^wtll^ 210 

Karimddd, son of Jalalah Tariki, 194 
Kiishmir, 194 

Kisi, 133, 136, 162, 166, 173 
Kdsim Sulaimdni, 32 
Kdsshyap, 142 
Kdsyapa, 148 
KaUk, 191. 296 
Katald Devi, 171 
Katasin, or Katasui, 286 
Kauravas, 184 
Kuush'il^'a, 162, 164 
Knustubha Mani, 142, 163 
Kauto Muni, 148 
Kc'dar Uiii, of Sripdr, 182 
Kelua, river of, 20 

k6nnie, a description of tabd among the 
Angdmis, 316 
Kesari, 141 

Kcstiva Dova, temple of, 214 
Kc-shiib Sen, son of Lakshiuan Si-n, 1 
Keshava, derivation of, 18 
Keshtra Buidhan, >42 
Khaibar, luiur Pashdwar, 27 
Khuirwafd, district of, 347, 349 
Khalaj, or Kliilji, vide Khalj 
Khdli^ son of 'Abdullah, 36 
Khalfi Bog, 196 

Kluilj, tribe of, stated to be a tribe of 
Turks, 35, 37, 276». 

Khdn Jahin Ludf, a contemporary of 
Firishta^ 27, 32 

Khdn KujO, celebrated Yfisuf-zf chie^ 
31 

Khdn Jnhdn Afghan, 296 * 

Khar^ in Bengal, 292 
Khaijuraku^^a, also called Khajohd, 161 
Ehdsias, tri^ o£ 307 
Khizr Snltdn Gakkhar, 196 
Khisr Kb4j\, of Bengal, 294, 206, 297 
Khokhan, a tribb in the Balt Range, 26 
Ehudddsikkhi, minor duties", 91 
Khuxnis, Arak^Me tribe of the, 46 
Ehuliqat-ul-Ansdb, 81 
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Khur^in, 32 
Khusmu Beg, 196 
Khdet, 200 

Khushhfi.! Klx&n, of the Khatak tribe, an 
Afgh&n chief and poet, 38 
Khwajah ’AbdurrahmAn, son oi 'Abdul 
’Aziz Naqahbandi, 197 
Khyetlal, in E. Bengal, carvings at, 18^9 
Kibtiah (Copts), supposed to bo the kf- 
gh&us, 36 

Kid and Kidor RAj, a Hindu King, 26 
Kikshuba, 141 

KimiriyA, offshoot of the Brahmani, 20 
Koch, 283 

Koch Bihar, 188 ; vide Kdch DihAr 
Koch Hajo, 283 
Kodanagar, 292 

Kohima, an Angami village, 309 
Koh-i-baiigiu, (!") the stony ilountain, 
286 

Kokh, 173 
Kondima Muni, 140 
Kondc, a Khyong festival, 45 
KoupuitJ, a tribe of Nagas, 174 
Kookies, a tribe ofNagas, 174 
Kopili, river in AsAm, 307 
Krishna, 215 
Kidparaiii, 195 
Krodh, (anger) 145 
Kshatriya, rictury, 171 
K»)iira>kundii, 168 • 

Kubera, 140 
Ktibya, 173 

Kiu'h Bihar, rise of the kingdom of, under 
BisA, 294 ; vidv Koch 
Kukargiiina, a village in the Sa’dAbAd 
pai'ganah, Muthura, 214 
K^kis, tribe of, 307 
Kunanda, coin of, 89 
Kurujangnla, 173 

Kurnkshetra, a place north of Dihli, 144, 
173 

Kunmuka, 169 

Kusha, son of RAmachandra, 137 
Kushavati, 137 
KCiaumayudha-kund, 160 
Kutbuddm MubArak ShAh, silver coin 
‘ of, 126 

TjaCHMT NarAyan, of Kdch BihAr, 306 
Laghn BhArata, 183 
Labor, city 30, 193 
LakhimpOr district, 307 
Lakhnauti, 276, 277«., 282, 285 
Lakshmana, 142 

Lakshman Sen, of Bongol, 1, 276 
Lukshmana-kunda, 131, 136, 157y 158 
Ldkshmi NArAyana, 15^ 

Lampako, on oil-maker, 144 
Laskarpur, mahall 292 
LflAvati, 228 


I/ohita, 173 

Loka HtAmaha, 135 

Lokesvar, (master of the world), 161 

Lomosa Rishi, 143 

LOdiah dynasW, 37 

LOdi, 36 

Lungkhes, tribe of the, 46 
Luntak, a Nat, 144 
Lutfulluh, son of Sa'id, 196 
Lutra vulgarUy 332 

]\lACHHr Bhawan, 196 
Ma'dan~i-Akhbdr i Ahmadi^ 286 
Madant Dhavan Kund, in AyodhyA, 140 
Madhd Singh, 193 
Madluiva, derivation of, 18 
Madhupuri, ruins of, 214 
Miidhupuin, Northern BhAgalpur, 287n. 
Miihabhar, pond of, 152 
Mahadeva, 130, 133 
Mahakal, 102, 173 

Maha-I'adina, name of the nine Nidlii or 
treasures, 164 
Mahamhai Pass, 282 
Mahanadi, 285 
Mahananda, 7, 183 
Maharaja MAn Siuh, 130 
MaharajA Jlaris (Jhandra, 154 
Maharaja Doiaratha, 134, 154 
Mahart^ the Chero chief of PolAmao, 
294 

MaliAsthAn Garh, near BagurA, 183, 288 
Mahatmiin, 142 
MahAvira (HanumAn), 141 
Mahiganj in Rangpur, 190, 290 
Mahiii.'igar, 190 
Mnhi PAl, 190, 191 
Malii PAl Bighi, tank of, 190 
Mahipur, 190 

Mahi Santosh, name oT Muhammadan 
shrine, 190, 191 

Mahmudabad, mint town oi^ 289 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 29, 33, 37 
Mahmudpur, 292 

Mahmud ShAh, of Jannpur, gold coin 
127 

Mahmud ShAh I., of Bengal, 287, 288 
MahmudshAhi, 287 

MahiAud ShAh, (HI.) flight of^ to HumA- 
yun, 294 « 

Mahmud ShAh GuJarAti, death of, 38 
MahAba, 276, 277 
MaitrAyaniya ^ulvasutra, 229 
Moiwar Bhils, account 347 
MAkhyAlA, situation ot 210 
Makhzan Afghdniy of Ni'ntat-uUah, 82 
Makkab, 33 
MAlanchipdr, 292 ^ 

MAldah, 7 

Malik Toghluk, &th6r of the GhiyAs- 
uddin Tttghlnk ShAh, 30 
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Malik, title of the earlj rulers of Ghar, 
33 

Maluo, 173 

Minasaroyara, lake of, 134 

Minava S'alrastltra, 229 

Mandaray, admiral of the Mughul fleet, 

Mnndh&t^, 201 

Mnnikamika, 162 

Mtinipuri grammar, 173 

Maniparbat, 151, 152 

Mankarm, 173 

l^lau Singh, 305 

Man Samili, 292 

Mnnis penia(i<ietyl<ty 332 

Mantr^vara Jilahadova, 160 

Mantresvara-Kimd. 160 

Manus, also called I’lmmbas, 167 

Mai^iroul-Umara, 193 

Marg, 173 

Markundoya, 142 

Marak4ntar, 144 

Mai-flhman, J. C. (History of India), criti¬ 
cised, 36 

Martin's Eastern India, 290 
Mdsdlik wa Mamalik^ work «-ntitl<-d, 37 
Masidha, in Binajpur, 2S4, 28.), 292 
Masniid i ’AH Klian, cliii-f of the 
twelve Bhuyas, 181, 305 
Mast 'AH Ghori, 34 
Mas’ud, 28 

Matu, daughter of Batani, 33, 35 
Mathura, 135, 173, 287; supposed Greek 
Sculpture at, 212 
Mathurd, the nock, 133 
Matla’ ul-Anw4r, a work* 36 
Mutsya Desha, the land of the flsh, 184 
Mandarhill, 155 

Mandukya, one of the abodes of the 
Munis, 167 ^ 

Manorama, 171 • 

Mdnkot in tbc Siwaliks, 193, 301 
Mau, fort o^ destroyed by Shahjahan, 193, 
198, 199 

Maya-Devi, 189, 216 
Mayind, 141 

Medhankara of Udumbaragiri^ another 
name of Moggallana, 91 
Modinipur, 181 
Mcgna, river, 182 
Moxu mountain,,.140 
Mfrzi Hasan ^afawi, 198 
Miy4n Sulaimin Karariinl, 295, 300 c 
Mikirs, tribe of, 307 
Minhij-i-Slrij, 29, 281, 282 
Mir-4t*ul Afltghinfth, 32 
Mir Buzurg, 195 

MoggalUna, the F41i grammarian, 91 
Mohmia, 151 ^ 

moksba, (salvation), 139 
Monoli^, erection of, by the Angdmis, 
319 


Mddsii, tribe of the, 266 
Mobirak ShiUi, 32 
Mubiriz Khdn 'Adli, 205, 297 
Mughulmdri or Tukaroi, 296 
MiUiammad Amin, 195 
Muhammad Bahddur, vide Bahadur, 300 
Muhammad Bakhtydr, conqueror of Ben¬ 
gal, 279 ; assasination o^ 276, 277, 284 
hluhammad Ibrdhim, silver coin oi^ 128 
Muhammad Kasim, 32 
Muliamraad Khun Sur, 298 
Muhammad 3Iahmud, 279 
Muhammad Muniin, 195 
Mnliammnd Shoran, suc-ccssor of Bakhtydr 
Khiljt 284, 290 
Muhammad-i-S6ri, 31, 33 
]\Tu’izz«uddin .lahandar Shah. 129 
Mu izz-uddin Mahmud, son of Janidl-uddi'n 
Hnstiii, 32; 33 

Mu'izzuddin Muhammad, 32, 27C/^ 
Mu’izzi Sultdns of Beugal, 275 
miikti (salvation), 130 
Muktirvdr, salvation, 136 
Mukunda, 155 
Multan, 128 
Mumtaz mahall, 195 
Muuger plate, 191, 295 
Mim’im JClian Xlidnkhdndn, 296 
Munshi Syum Brasud, 275 
Mui'dd Bakhsh, gold coin of, 127, 195, 
198 • 

Murid Khan, vith Bhdo Singh, 193 
]\Iurshid QuH, Faujddr of Kangmh, 200 
Mus decKiniwHSy 332 
M>kt Rattusy 332 
Musliki Beg, 195 

NaDT 'All, 195 

Nadiyd 4, 276, 277 

Nagd, derivation of the word, 309 

Ndhir Solangi, 195 

Kdgesvar, 137 

Kajabat Khdn, 196, 200 

Najili-uddaulah, 26 

N»aa, 140, 142 

Nalti gi’oup of Hills, 20 

Kandigrama, 166 

Nando, festivals of the Khycng, 45 
Ndogdon district, 307 
Naruda, 134 

Nura Nardyan, Raja of Kuch Bihdr, 295, 
306 

Ndrankoior Ndrkoti, not identified, 285 

Ndrdyana-grdnia, 164 

Nardyaua Chaturbhuju, 189, 190 

Nnrbadd, 167 

Narhar, 157 

Nardd, 142 

Nand^a, garden of India, 150 
Nandi-grdma, 173 
Navaratna, (nine jewels), 140 
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Naya P^, 191 
Kay£iiagar, 191 

^a^sar Bahadiir Khweshagj, of Kasur, 
195 

Kok-Mardan, fair at, 282». 

Neku«iyar, son of Princo Akbar, 129 
Nola, 140, 142, 155 * 

2i'eimrrh(e<hi9 goraly 332 
Nepal, 189, 284 

Nimay Shah, shrine of, 190, 191 
Nidztikhnj, mountain (Asam), 309 
Nidzuma, mountain of, 309 
Nimkh^n, 173 
Nimkhar, 162, 167 
Ninuali-kund, 160 
Nivritti, in Northern Bengal, 287 
Nu(,‘rut Shah, of Bengal, 302 
Nuh. brother of Sur, 36 
Ndhani, tribe of, 36 
Niir Jaiiaii, 195 
Nuragiuina, 164 
NOrpui-, town of, 193, 198 

0 DONNELL, (C. J.), Note on Maha- 

sthan, near Baguru, (Bogrii), Eastern 
Bengiil, 183 

Chdental Quarterly Magazine, on Pundra 
Desa, 7, 188 
OTikar, 163 

Oritfa, 181; conquered by Sulaiman, 290 

PaDMA, 136, 146, 155 
Padina Pui-anaw, 130 
Fadulidhtuimahy 193, 194 
Paharpur, 188, 191 
Paikar, 186 
Pttla liuj^, 184 

Pali>kherd, the village of, 214, 215 
Pali Studios, No. 1, by Major Fryer, 
bl 

Paltapur, 292 
Palwnl, 129 
Pana Shm-, 170 

Panilit, monthly journal of Bcmuiis Col¬ 
lege, 229 
Piinjhhir, 200 
Punkabari, 283 

Papu-niuehnn (sin wiper), origin of, 157 
Panibbnihma, 133, 159 
Parasuraina, king, 183 
FarduHy 332 • 

Pdrvuti, 130, 132, 133, 180 
Pasliawar, 200 

Palalii, the lower regions, 158 
Patan, signifies the keel of u vessel, 33 
Pathan, i95, 199 

Pa^dn, or Paithdn, or Pathdnkot, 193 
Pautuh, foi-t of, 281 

Patnah, fort of, built by Sher Shdh, 302 
PdnchdlR) countrj’^ of the, 157 


Panndra-Varddhana, 8, 188 
Paundro, mentioned by Menu, as a degrad¬ 
ed race, 7 

Favo aiaamxcuay 332 
Payoshini, 167 
Podmd, Angdmi chief, 314 
Phulb^ Mata, a Bhil deity, 340 
Pindamk-vira, 141 
Pind Dadan Khan, 210 
Piplahin Mdtd, a Bhil deity, *349 
Pirbhd8,'173 

Pirmanthar, name of a Yaksha, 154 
Pisachamoehan, 166 
Pitri Bin, debts of forefathers, 157 
Pitris, a man’s deceased ancestors, 156 
Plaung-hio, a Khyeng festival in honor of 
Jupiter PluviuB, 46 
Polyplectron tibot^um, 332 
Ponhari, 165 

Potnitala, in Dinajpur, 187 
Pradyunina, 17, 166 
Priinki, son of Siani, 37 
Pranndth Pandit, Krishna-cultus in the 
Brhat Samhita, 15 
Praydg, 135, 166, 167 
Prdya8chiit.'i, (penance), 139 
Presbytis Scrhistaceus, 332 
Priyadtnid, lover of the soul, 169 
Prithi Cliand, zamindar of Chambah, 199 
Promaduk, forest of, 167 
Pteromys potaurista, 332 
Piilarhdr, 292. 

Pun us, 141 

Punva Hari, 137 

Purchas, His Pilgrimage, 182«. 

Piiii, 296 

Puns, the seven (sacred) places, 133 
Piishkarji, 167, 173 
Puetitul, 292 

QaLAT. 200 

Qamaruddm Timur Khan, of Bengal, 
286 

Qandahdr, 194, 200 
Qazi Fazflat, 295, 297 
Qazihattf, 292 
Qdzf Ibrahim Khdn, 301 
Qdzi Nizama, 196 
Qulij Khan. 196, 199 
Qutbuddin Aibok, of the Paralyzed Hand, 
275, 270, 277 • ' 

Qutlu Khan X^ohanf, 296 


HAGHUNANDANA, 134 
Raghunatha, 137, 140, 141 
Kaibha, name ofa Muni, 152 
Sai K^idds, 195 
Kainuka, 173 
Rdi Kthor^ 32 
Raipur, 195 
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K&i Singh Jh^ 195 
Baj5 Am Singh of Narwar, 195 
Rij& of Bhaturiah, rtVfo Bij& K&ns, 287 
Baji Bakht Mall, 193 
Bda^ 193 

Bija Bikramijft, 194 
BajatHarischandra, 164 
Baja Jagat Singh, 192, 194 
B4|i Jaii^ingli, 195, 199 
Baj5 K&ub Niriyana, of ^ 

ehibi, 286, 287 

B&j4 Min Singh, of Gwiliir, 200 
Biji Mindhi^ grandson of Jagat Singh, 
201 

Biji liaghn, 148 
Biji Bai Singh, 195 
Bajis of Kimrdp, 282 
Bijisuyia, sacrifice of, 143 
Bajas of Nurpur, 193 

BaiindraUla Mitra, on a coin of Kunanda 
fromKamiil, 82; on the influence ex< r- 
cised hy the Greeks on Indian Art, 213 
BijahihC etyniologj' ofi 287 
Bijfi, or Kala Fuhir, 303 
Bafi'-uddarajdt, silver coin of, 128 
BafT-uddauluh, gold coin 128 
Bijmahall, 7, 181, 286, 301 
Bajrup, 198, 198 
Bima, 132, 135, 142 
Bdinagangi, 135 
Bdma-ku^d, 167 
Bamanika Muni, 168 
Bdma Navami, 143 
Bdma Bekha, 171 
Bama Sabhi, 140 

Bdmasamma, writer of^ treatises on Bhc- 
toric, 93 

BdmKdrdyan, I'lnnslationofthe Ayodhya- 
Mdhatmya, 130 
Bangpur, iSS 

lido Dsin Singh Bhadauriah, 195 
Bdo Amr Singh, 195, 198 
Bati-kn^df destroyer of all sins, 159 
Batna Sinhdsan, 141 
Batna>Maudapa, 141 
B&vana, 142 

Baverty, translation of the i 

Ndfiri, 276; “Poetory of the Afghdns, 
38; on, who were the “Patan” or 
Pathan" Sultdns of Bihli, 24 
Bivf, 194 

Bennell's Atlas,* 283 
Bevati, wife of Bolarima, 214 
RhinoeeroB Indicia, 331 
Bhitomyc badiut, 332 
Bina-mochan, origin of the, 157 
RUdlah i Akhbdr i KhedJeah^ 34 
Biahava, 142 

Bishi B£^ debts of Munis, 157 
Bishyasringa Bishi, mlfeRi^ Sant^i, 165 
Riydz unaSmn, 302 
Boh, original seat of the Afghdas, 30 


Bohfds fort, 296 
Budxa, ^od of terror, 349 
Rukmim-kund, 153 
Ru]^, 196 
Ruca ArictoUtu, 332 
BustkmJ^hdn, 196, 198 

SaBUK Tigfn, 27 

Sadozis, tribe o£, 34 
Sa’duUoh, son of Sa*£d Khdn, 196 
Sagora-kund, 156 
Sagunabrahma, 133 
8ahu8hra>dhard, 157, 158 
Sahosrdm, in Bihdr 297, 298 
Saliitya-Darpano, or Mirror of Oomposi' 
tion. 93 

Sa’id Khan Bahadur Zafaijang, 194, 195 
Sdiva sculptures, 189 
Sakait, 137 

Sakfiitun, paradise, 162 
Sakyji Munt 215 
Sald^it! i Hind, coins of the, 278 
Saligidm, 173 
Salimgiulh, 129 
Suinaguting, mountain of, 309 
Sdruania, Imperuil family of^ 25 
Bama Ycda, 131 
Snmhandhncinta, 92 
Sambhiilagraina, 173 
Samdhaksi, 173 
Samegar, battle of, 128 
Samuda Mato, a Bhil deity, 349 
Santhi, 215 

Sangbarukkhita Thera, or Mogallana, iho 
Ceylon Grammarian, 91 
Sankai'shana, 155 
Siuikha, 136, 155 

Sautuji, sister of Bdmachandra, 165 

Santush parganah, 190 

Sapnesvari Bevi, 470 

Sarah, 200 

Sumudaz Klian, 196 

Sarasvati, 167 

SarayO Biver, 130 

Bariputta, called also SBa Thera, 91 

Sila Thera, 91 

SarjO, river of, 130 

Sark^ Pai\jara, 8 

Sarmast, son of I’timid Bii, 195 

Satadru, 167, 173 

Satrughna, 142, 163 ;—ku^^, 166 , 
Sangpu, river, 234n. ♦ 

Sank^t, a part of Bengal, not identified, 
286 

Bdntaloka, a name of heaven, 1C3 
Srnitosh, identified with Mkbiganj, 284, 
285 

Sawunih * AJkbart, 304 , 

Sdyamhhuna Manu, eldoet son of Brahma, 
130 

Sayyid ’Abdullah Bdrha, 129 
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Sayyid Ahmad, 278, 

iSttj'yid Hutuiiu ’All KUan Bai'ha, assassina¬ 
tion of, 129 

Sayyid Khan Jahin Birha, 196, 198 

Sayyid Lutf ’All, 195, 197 

Sayyid Firuz, 200 

Hciuropterua^mbriatus, 332 

Sciurua palmarn/n^ 332 

iSciurua luacruroKka, 332 

Sebastion Manrique. 181 

Sehorg^hat, 130 

Sen dynasty, 188 

Sindh, 173 

Si.'sha, 168 

Scshanaga, 138 

Shah Husain, son of Mu’izzuddin Mali- 
mdd, 32, 36, 37 
Shahjahari, 124; coin of, 127 
Shah Mu'izzuddin, father of Shah Husain, 
33 

Shahpur, battle of, 129 ; *193 
Shah Sultdn Hazrat Auliva, of Mahasthan, 
183 

Shah QuU Khan, 195 
Shah Shuja ul Mulk, 31 
Shaikh Jiatam, 33 
Shaikh Fund, 196 

Sliamsuddin, son of Zulfaqar Khan, 195 
Sharifdbad, mint town of, 296 
Shorgufh, 296 
Shorpiir Murchah, 292, 300 
Sher Shah, 31, 37, 294, 300 
Shindoos, tribe of the, 46 
Shikiu’pur, 292 

Shou, another name for Khyeng;, 46 
Shukur, 173 

Slmkl Gosum, of Kueh Bihar, 306 
Siani, son of Ibrdhira, 37 
Sitjsdgar dihtiict, 307 
Sijjo, or Doiang Uiver, 309 
Sikundiir Sur, 193 
Sil lidko, 2S2;^ 

Sila Devi, daughter of Purasurama, 185 
Silerms, on Induin sculptures, 214 
Sindh Sugar Diiab, 210 
Singiir Nadi, 299 
Singphus, tribe of, 307 
Sintengs, tiibe otj 307 
Sisundg, of iho family of the kings of 
Mugadha, 183 
Sita-ffunda, Ijl, 167 
Sitdkup, called also Jnana-kup, 148 
Sitala Devi, 160 
Sitala Mdta, a Bhfl deity, 349 
Sitekema, mountain of, 309 
Siwi in Sindh, 30 
Siva, 132 
Si^alkot, 196 
Skanda Purinas, 130 

Smith, Vincent A., on popular songs of 
the Hamirpur Distiict, Bundelkhand, 
388 


Solimanvds, (Salfmbibad), 181 
Sokhain, 140, 1‘'42 
Sona, 167 

Sdr, a tribe of Afgh&ns, 28 
Srotae, river, 170 
Stambhan or Pryoga, 161 
sthdns, or platforms of stone, dedicated to 
Mahddeva, 848 

Subodh41aukara, “ Easy Rhetoric,” 91, 92, 
93 

Sudarsana Chakra, 130, 131, 138 
Sugrivo, 140, 142;—kuntj, 140 
Sulaiman mountains, 36 
Sulitinidnabad, 300 
Sulaiuidnshah^ 300 
Sulaimdn Karai-dni, of Bengal, 295 
Sulvaparisishtii, ascribed to Kat^'dyana, 
229 

S^ulvasutnis, on the, 227 
Sumantra, 142 
Suinitra-kund, 152 

Sumitril, house of, where Lakhsman and 
Salrughna were bom, 148, 164 
Sunargaon, 4, 300, 303, 305 
Su^kardul, 292 
Sur, son of Isiua’il, 36 
Sura Pal, 191 

SuntjgHfb, near Monger, battle of, 296, 
300 

Sumj-kund, 159, 164 

Sdraj Mall, 193, 194 

Surashtra, 142 

Sur dynasty, end of, 302 

Surubha, 141 

Surya-bansi rajas, 131 

Su Sen, first of the Sen Kings, 3 

Sits Indicu.% 332 

Sut, killed hy Buhirdma, 148 

SutBul, 141 

Sutikshna Muni, 147 

Suvama-khanah, or Sondkhar, 148 

Sugriva-kund, 168 

Svuha, IGS 

Svargad\arK, 163 

Svayfuu, 173 

TaBAQAT-I Nukin', 24, 26, 31, 286«. 
Tabrm, son of ’Abdur Rashi^ 33 
Tdhirpur, 287, 292 • 

Taittinya Samhita, 229 
Tdj ttUMad^ir, 276, 280 
Taj Khan Kararam, 295, 296 
Takht Mall, 193 

Takht-i-Sulaimin, the name of the mosque 
on the Alti Hill, 20, 21 
Tammery, the old name of Ndrpui, 19S 
Tdndd, 210, 296 • 

T&rdg^h, 194, 199, 200 
Tira^ mantra, 142 
Tdrikk i Bdiidi, 300, 303 
Tdrikh-x-Yaminiy 28 
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Tdrikh^iSdJiz Rahmai^ 31 
Tdrikh-i~Khurdsdny 33 
Tdrikh^i^NiBbat-i-Afdghinah^ 31 
TdHkh-i‘Sher Shdhiy 32, 294n. 

Tazhirat-ul Abraty 31 
Thomis, E. ‘Chronicles’, 297m.; Initial 
Coinage of Bengal, 284m. 

Thori Nadi, 294m. 

Th6r Miti, deity of, 349 
Tibbat, invasion of, by Muhammad Bakht- 
y4r, 277, 283 
Tihiri, 198, 199 
TUai, river 160 
Tilodaki, river, 150 
Tirhut, 282, 284 
Tista, or Trisrota, river of, 283 
Todar Mall, 296 
Tons, 167 
Torpon-dighi, 1 

Tosi, C., description of the East Indies, 182 
Trepur&ri Mahadeva, 165 
Tretk Yuga, 130 
Tributary Mahal^ 285 
Trimurti, personification of the Vedas, 
159 

Tukaroi, or Mughulmari, battle of, 29C 
Tulsiganga, 190 
Tundiluk Brahman, 170 
Tuzuk i Jahangm, edited by Sayyid 
Ahmad, 283m. 

XJdAYGIRI, or Sunrise Hill, in Katak, 
22 

TJijain, 162 
Ujjayini, 173 
TJkhars, (waste lands) 173 
UtpaUranya, 173 

Ulugh Iqrar Ehan, mosque of, 291 

Umardan, capital of Jajnagar, 285, 286 

Urhad, 173 

Uraus labiatus, 332 

Uraus tibetanmf 332 

Urvashi, 162 ;—^kui^d> 162 

Ueha 190 

’Usmin Kh4n, 305 

VaIKUNTHA, chief mansion of Vish¬ 
nu’s paradise, k31 

Taitara^ (the destroyer of sins) 158 
V^ar Mdtd, a Bhil village, 349 * 

Vamadeva, 148, 156 


Varaha-Mihira, 15 
Varchcha, 166 
Varddhana, 7 

Varddhanakut^ 7* 188, 282 ; vida Bar- 
dhankqf. 

Varuna, 140 
Vashat, 163 

Vasishtha Muni, 130, 131, 135, 142, 148 ; 

—kund, 166 
Vazirpur, 292 
Viverra Zihetha, 332 
Vidyi Devi, 151 

Vidya-Pitha, 161, also called Siddha-Pitlia. 
Vidya-kund, 151 
Vighnesvar, 141, 143 
Vigraha Pdl Bob, 3, 187, 101 
Vindliya Tirtha, 167 
Vini Sunkay, prott-ctor of Ayodhya, 141 
Virata, king, 184 
Virtra Abut, 160 
Vishnu, 130, 132,’133 
Vishnu Ptu'ano, 18 
Vishniihari, in Ayodhyd, 136, 155 
Visva Kanna, 131 
Visvasamia, 156 
Viavajit, sacrifice of, 148 
Viswanatha Kaviraja, 93 
Vocabularies, of several Nag4 tribes, 216, 
338 ; Khyeng, 59 ; Bhil, 3 
Vrihaspati-kund, 153 
Vrisha, son of Madhu, 18 
Vuttodiiya, a work by .Sanglcarakkhita. 
91, 92 

Vijaganito, 228 

IVoODTHOEPE, Lieut. R. G., 327 

YaMA, called Chitfh-Qupta, 140, UO 
Y4ma-loka, 158 
Yamuna, 167, 171 
Yayur Veda, 229 

Yajna Vedi, (the place of sacrifice) 150 
TOnus, son of Bur, 37 
YOsuf Sh&h, of Bengal, 293 

ZAMLN-DAwar, 194 
Zuhik, the T&si, founder of the Sultans of 
Ghiir, 29, 32, 33, 35 
ZulR Ahunzan, 197 
ZulfaqAr Khin, 195 











































































































































